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ADDEESS. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

"  Brevity,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  soul  of  wit." 
I  know  not  but  that  it  may  be  pronounced  the  soul  of 
an  agricultural  address  as  well.  Short  crops  are  the 
special  aversion  of  farmers,  but  not,  if  I  understand 
them,  short  speeches  or  short  addresses.  They  are 
men  of  deeds,  rather  than  of  words,  and  prefer  fruit  to 
leaves.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  this  trait  of  mind 
or  feeling  in  the  farmer  unnecessarily  to  multiply 
w^ords,  and  I  begin  with  the  firm  resolution  to  impose 
restraint  upon  m^^self,  and  not  to  exceed  reasonable 
limits. 

I  felicitate  myself  that  in  addressing  the  farmers  of 
Norfolk,  I  am  speaking  to  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
men,  who  will  not  deem  the  subject  I  have  chosen  too 
abstract  or  too  far  removed  from  the  beaten  track  for 
this  occasion.  I  wish  to  say  something  of  agricultural 
life  in  some  of  its  intellectual  aspects, — in  other  words, 
of  reading  and  intellectual  culture  in  the  fanner.  Do 
not  misapprehend  me.  I  am  not  going  to  insist  that 
the  farmer  should  be  a  man  of  many  books,  or  engage 
in  any  abstruse  studies, — that  he  should  lose  himself 
in  the  fog  of  metaphysics, — that  he  should  become  an 
adept  in  chemical  or  botanical  science  or  gcologj^,  or 
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be  what  is  called  literary.  He  has  something  else  and 
something  better  to  do  than  that,  for  he  is  eminently 
a  doer.  But  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  intellectual 
culture,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  he  should 
possess,  both  for  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  knowledge. 
Intellectual  culture  and  reading, — what,  we  may  im- 
agine some  yet  lingering  specimen  of  the  dark  ages  to 
ask,  has  the  farmer  to  do  with  these, — admitting  that 
he  has  opportunity  and  time  for  them,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  has  in  these  days  of  books  and  libraries? 
How  will  they  benefit  him  ?  In  many  ways.  First, 
they  will  turn  to  account  in  his  own  occupation  or 
art, — in  the  greater  productiveness  of  his  labors, — in 
better  fruitage  and  more  abundant  harvests.  Is  there 
any  doubt  of  this  ?  As  a  general  fact,  may  I  not  assert 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  intelligent  labor  is 
more  effective,  accomplishes  more,  and  is  in  every  way 
attended  with  better  results  than  unintelligent  ?  I 
might  take  as  an  illustration  factory  labor.  If  I  am 
wrong,  there  are  those  here  who  can  set  me  right ; 
but  I  believe  that  I  am  authorized  to  assert  that  mind 
is  not  wholly  without  its  use  among  the  spindles 
even, — that  the  best  educated  hands,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  are  always  preferred,  and  command  the 
highest  wages.  And  so  it  is  in  all  the  mechanical 
occupations.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  A  person 
accustomed  to  observe  and  think,  to  note  facts  and 
draw  inferences,  to  conduct  processes  of  reflection, — 
accustomed  not  only  to  work,  but  to  work  understand- 
ingly,  being  acquainted  not  simply  with  the  practical 
manipulations  of  his  art,  but  Avith  the  principles  and 
reasons  of  them,  is  of  necessity  more  fertile  in  re- 
sources, is  more  to  be  relied  on  in  critical  emergencies, 
and  more  likely  to  hit  upon  improvements,  and  pro- 
duce a  work  of  finished  excellence,  than  one  who  has 
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never  been  taught  to  exercise  his  reasoning  powers, 
and  has  barely  knowledge  enough  to  unite  a  broken 
thread,  or  load  a  gravel  cart. 

Intellect  and  intelligence  are  inventive.  They  de- 
vise new  modes  and  suggest  new  applications  of  known 
principles.  They  turn  to  use  the  knowledge  that  ex- 
ists in  the  world, — the  accumulation  of  past  centuries 
of  labor  and  thought.  They  profit  by  recorded  failure 
and  success, — for  both  are  alike  instructive.  They  do 
not  repeat  blunders.  They  do  not  attempt  what  care- 
fully conducted  experiment  has  demonstrated  to  be 
impracticable.  They  welcome  each  new  discovery, 
and  avail  themselves  of  its  aid.  Ignorance  always 
labors  at  disadvantage  from  not  knowing  what  others 
have  attempted,  with  or  without  a  happy  result,  and 
from  not  exercising  the  reasoning  and  reflective  pow- 
ers. It  is  thus  subjected  to  profitless  labors,  from 
which  intellio;ence  and  thous-ht  are  saved.  What  won- 
ders  has  labor-saving  machinery  alone  accomplished 
for  the  benefit  and  elevation  of  man,  the  alleviation  of 
his  sufferings,  and  augmentation  of  his  comforts  in 
modern  days !  Intelligence  avails  itself  of  its  use, 
when  practicable,  and  finds  its  reward.  Ignorance 
plods  in  the  old  paths,  and  is  left  behind  in  the  race. 
It  cannot  compete  successfully  with  intelligence.  That 
this  is  so  in  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  mechani- 
cal occupations  every  one  knows.  There  are  excep- 
tions, but  this  is  the  law.  Is  not  the  same  true  in 
agriculture  ?  As  with  success  in  war  in  modern  times, 
knowledge  and  skill  have  more  to  do  than  mere  mus- 
cular power,  so  it  is — is  it  not  ? — with  the  art  exer- 
cised by  the  peaceful  farmer,  as  well  as  with  those 
exercised  by  the  "  lords  of  the  spindle  and  the  loom," 
the  artisan  and  the  mechanic.  Will  intelligence  here 
nut   lielp    a   man  ?     Will   it   save    him  from  no   vain 
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labors, — no  harassing  disappointments  ?  Has  not  the 
intelUgcnt  farmer  the  same  advantage  over  the  unin- 
telhgent  as  the  intelHgent  manufacturer,  merchant  or 
mechanic  over  an  ignorant  competitor  ?  Has  he  no 
need  of  shrewdness, — no  need  of  knowledge  so  useful 
to  others  ?  The  nature  and  succession  of  crops,  modes 
of  culture,  methods  of  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  the  earth, — what  is  adapted  to  this  situation  and 
soil,  and  what  to  that, — climate,  the  markets, — has 
intelligence,  calculation,  knowledge  nothing  to  do  with 
these  ?  It  has  much,  I  should  think.  He  who  avails 
himself  of  the  latest  lights,  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments, is  in  a  better  condition  to  succeed  than  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  them.  What  a  difference  in  travel 
between  the  old  lumbering  method  of  stage-coaching 
and  the  present  railway  speed,  comfort  and  ease  !  Is 
there  not  a  similar  difference  in  other  things  between 
the  old  and  the  new  ?  To  maintain  his  relative  posi- 
tion and  succeed,  a  man,  in  these  days,  must  know. 
The  farmer  must  know.  It  has  been  said  that  now 
"  bayonets  think."  So  we  may  say,  the  hoe  and  the 
spade  must  think.     Labor  must  know. 

In  some  particulars,  the  old  Roman  agriculture  has 
not  been  surpassed,  if  it  has  been  equalled,  by  any 
efforts  of  modern  times ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is, 
"  because  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  among  the 
Romans  applied  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  it."  Pliny,  alluding  to  the  abundance  of  corn  in 
Rome  in  ancient  times,  asks,  "  What  was  the  cause  of 
this  fruitfulness  ?  Was  it  because,  in  those  times,  the 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  hands  even  of  generals ; 
the  earth,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  delighting  to  be 
ploughed  with  a  share  adorned  with  laurels,  and  by  a 
ploughman  who  had  been  honored  with  a  triumph  ? 
Or,  was  it  because  these  men  ploughed  their  fields  with 
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the  same  diligence  that  they  pitched  their  camps,  and 
secured  their  corn  with  the  same  care  that  they  formed 
their  armies  for  battle  ?"  This  was  intelligent,  careful, 
and  loving  labor,  and  the  ever  grateful  earth  responded 
by  pouring  forth  her  rich  treasures  into  its  lap. 

But  I  am  not  content  with  the  general  proposition 
that  intelligent  is  superior  to  unintelligent  labor,  true 
as  it  is.  There  is  at  the  present  day, — ^most  of  it  of 
recent  origin, — what  may  be  called  an  agricultural 
literature,  embracing  not  simply  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research  and  analysis,  by  such  men  as  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  Liebig,  Johnston  and  others, — great  bene- 
factors to  the  cause  of  agriculture, — but  the  teachings 
of  experience  also,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
reverence  for  the  demonstrations  of  science,  believing 
them  to  be  all  moonshine,  of  no  more  worth  than  a 
fog-bank  for  anchorage.  We  have  in  the  Transactions 
and  Reports  of  societies  and  boards  of  agriculture,  and 
the  various  agricultural  journals,  some  of  them  very 
carefully  edited,  a  sort  of  history  of  what  is  doing,  and 
what  has  been  done  to  subdue  wild  nature  and  turn 
the  earth  into  a  garden.  These  alone  furnish  to  the 
farmer  much  useful  reading,  which,  besides  its  direct 
effect  on  practice,  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  mind,  and 
help  those  who  labor  to  labor  in  a  hopeful,  trusting 
spirit,  which,  next  to  intelligence,  is  what  is  most 
needed, — ^labor  in  a  trusting,  hopeful  spirit. 

The  friends  of  agriculture  have  been  sometimes 
ready  to  despond,  in  view  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the  difficulty  of  intro- 
ducing new  ideas  and  new  modes  of  culture, — practi- 
cal agriculturalists,  as  a  body,  being,  it  is  asserted, 
"  more  opposed  to  change  than  any  other  large  class 
of  the  communit3^"  And  yet  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture, for  the  last   half  or   tlirec-quarters  of  a  centur}^, 
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will  show  great  and  substantial  progress.  If  it  be 
true,  that  men  have  been  slow  to  adopt  changes  in 
modes  of  tillage  and  articles  of  food,  it  is  equally  true 
that  perseverance  has  in  the  end  conquered.  I  will 
take  an  illustration  from  the  history  of  that  common 
vegetable,  the  potato,  for  the  time  blighted,  but  not 
lost.  This,  as  all  know,  is  indigenous  to  the  western 
continent,  and  I  will  allude  to  the  difficulty  of  its  in- 
troduction into  Europe  as  an  article  of  food  for  man, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  earnest  and  patient  effort.  It  has 
been  sujDposed,  erroneously,  I  believe,  that  Sir  AValter 
Raleigh  first  carried  this  vegetable  from  Virginia  to 
Europe,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
a  native,  however,  of  South  America,  and  was  earlier 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  probably  its  first 
importers  into  the  old  world.  It  met  with  a  various 
reception  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  As  early  as 
1587  potatoes  were  common  in  Italy,  where  they  were 
used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  natives  of  the  "  Green 
Isle,"  however,  were  among  the  first,  it  would  seem,  to 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  hence  at  an  early 
period  we  find  them  called  "  Irish  potatoes."  France 
began  by  proscribing  them.  In  Burgundy,  they  were 
denounced  for  their  supposed  tendency  to  produce 
"  leprosy."  It  required  two  centuries  to  overcome 
"  puerile  prejudices"  against  them.  The  "  old  physi- 
cians," from  time  to  time,  reiterated  their  charges 
against  them.  Dismissing  the  accusation  that  lej)rosy 
came  from  the  use  of  them,  facts  proving  its  absurdity, 
tliey  still  persisted  in  asserting  that  they  were  preju- 
dicial to  health.  They  produced  "  fevers,"  it  was  said. 
The  epidemics  caused  by  fiimine  were  attributed  to 
the  use  of  potatoes !  But  there  came  a  man  of  science 
and  a  philanthropist,  M.  Parmentier  by  name,  who 
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had  learned  their  value  in  the  prisons  of  German}^, 
where  he  frequently  had  no  other  food,  who,  encour- 
aged by  government,  made  a  chemical  examination  of 
the  tuber,  and  showed  that  none  of  its  component 
parts  were  injurious.  Not  succeeding  in  overcoming 
the  prejudice  in  this  way,  he  resorted  to  a  sort  of 
finesse  to  accomplish  his  object.  "  To  induce  the  com- 
mon people  to  take  a  liking  to  potatoes,"  says  Cuvier, 
in  his  Eulogy,  pronounced  before  the  French  Institute 
in  1815,  "  he  cultivated  them  in  spots  which  were 
much  frequented,  causing  them  to  be  guarded  with 
great  care  during  the  day  only ;  and  was  well  pleased, 
if  he  thus  induced  people  to  steal  them  by  night.  He 
could  have  wished  that  the  king  might,  as  is  related 
of  the  emperors  of  China,  have  turned  the  first  furrow 
of  his  field.  His  majesty  deigned,  at  least,  to  wear,  in 
full  court,  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  fete,  a  bouquet  of 
potato  blossoms  in  his  button  hole."  This,  of  course, 
succeeded.  The  nobility  from  that  time  began  to 
plant  potatoes.  The  philosopher,  M.  Parmentier,  de- 
clares that  he  himself  once  "  gave  a  dinner  consisting 
only  of  potatoes,  with  twenty  different  sauces,  and  at 
which  the  appetite  did  not  repine."  He  labored  forty 
years,  in  every  possible  way,  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
against  their  use.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  awakened 
against  him  on  this  account,  that  when,  during  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  proposed  for 
some  municipal  office,  one  of  the  voters  opposed  the 
choice  with  violence,  assigning  as  a  reason, — "  He  will 
make  us  eat  nothing  but  potatoes;  it  is  he  who 
invented  them."  Before  his  death,  however,  he  was 
able  to  exclaim,  "  The  potato  has  now  none  but 
friends."  Singular  enough,  it  has  been  made  a  ques- 
tion, in  recent  days,  whether  the  introduction  of  the 
potato  into  Europe  has  l^een,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing 
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or  a  curse.  The  late  famine  in  Ireland  has  been 
attributed,  by  certain  writers,  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  cereal  grains  for  the  culture  of  the  potato.  Take, 
on  the  other  side,  the  lano-uao-e  of  the  author  I  have 
just  quoted,  M.  Cuvier : — "  Is  it  not  evident  to  all  the 
world  that  the  perseverance  with  which  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  potato  was  urged  [in  France,]  has  fertilized 
and  rendered  habitable  entire  districts  formerly  bar- 
ren, and  has  saved  us  from  the  horrors  of  famine  twice 
within  twenty  years  ?" 

It  is  a  note-worthy  fact  that  a  similar,  though  not 
equally  violent  opposition,  has  been  made  to  the  use 
of  our  "  great  indigenous  cereal,"  Indian  corn,  in  Eu- 
rope, this  being  pronounced  not  unhealthy,  but  only 
not  eatable.  The  other  of  the  three  great  gifts  of  the 
new  to  the  old  world  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  accepted 
without  opposition,  the  flavor  of  the  turkey  being  re- 
garded as  something  more  than  an  American  notion. 
But  Indian  corn  the  Irish  could  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty be  induced  to  use  during  the  famine.  Some 
of  the  central  governments  of  the  continent,  convinced 
of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food,  have  labored  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  it  may  be  made  palatable.  'A 
portion  of  their  experiments  are  not  a  little  amusing, 
and  the  Prussian  Report  pronounces  that  "  bread  simi- 
lar to  the  American  would  not  be  to  the  taste  of  our 
public."  They  prefer  rye  and  potatoes,  the  food  of 
the  common  people  of  Germany.  Efforts  to  render 
Indian  corn  acceptable,  however,  are  not  abandoned. 
No  doubt  they  will  succeed  in  the  end,  and  the  more 
northerly  countries  of  Europe,  where  this  cereal  will 
not  ripen,  will,  at  a  future  period,  open  a  rich  market 
for  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  great  corn-growing 
regions  of  the  United  States.  History  teaches  les- 
sons of  encouragement.      Difficulties,  as  we  see,  are 
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one  after  another  overcome.  Ideas,  seemingly  at  first, 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  prevailing  and  house- 
hold usages  of  a  people,  come  at  length  to  be  hospita- 
bly entertained,  and  progress  is  made.  There  is  pro- 
gress ever. 

Before  an  audience  like  that  which  at  present  sur- 
rounds me,  I  need  not  speak  of  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  among  ourselves,  including  labor-saving 
implements,  modes  of  tillage,  stock  and  crops,  which 
the  last  half  century  has  witnessed.  They  are  patent 
to  every  eye  which  can  look  back  fifty  years,  or  which 
has  access  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  period. 
Despair  of  progress  is  a  phrase  which  should  not  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  farmer.  Every  tree, 
leaf,  shrub  and  flower,  and  all  experience  of  the  past, 
read  him  a  homily  on  hope,  if  he  will  listen  to  it. 

The  old  Agricultural  Society  of  Massachusetts,  the 
oldest  State  society  of  this  kind  among  us,  and  second 
in  time  only  to  the  Philadelphia  Society,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1792,  under  the  name  of  the  "Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture."  When  I  look 
into  the  publications  of  that  society,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  which  I  read  the  names  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  of  the  day  in  our  Commonwealth, — when 
I  learn  the  difficulties  contended  asrainst,  the  io;norance 
and  prejudices  which  were  to  be  combatted, — when  I 
consider  how  much  they  really  performed, — when  I 
compare  the  agriculture  of  their  day  with  that  of  our 
own,  various  emotions  fill  my  breast.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  sterlinij:  merit  of  the  men  and  the  worth  of 
their  contributions  to  the  cause  of  American  agricul- 
ture. I  am  impressed,  too,  with  the  changes  which 
fifty  years  have  brought  with  them,  and  with  the  value 
of  our  agricultural  literature,  scanty  as  it  is.  Above 
all,  I  am  impressed  with   the  grand  motives  to  labor 
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and  perseverance  in  this  great  cause.  I  read  on  every 
page  of  those  pubUcations  lessons  of  encouragement 
and  hope.  When  I  reflect  on  the  lights  which  science 
has  since  set  up  to  conduct  the  practical  agriculturist 
on  his  way,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  dishonorable  in  us 
to  sit  down  in  sluggish  content,  breathing  no  prayer 
and  putting  forth  no  hand  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
work  so  intimately  connected  with  the  earthly  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  man.  The  cause  of  agriculture 
is  eminently  the  cause  of  humanity.  Seven-eighths 
of  the  population  of  most  civilized  nations,  it  is  com- 
puted, are  engaged  in  it,  and  it  mainly  feeds  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  globe,  estimated  at  more  than  a  thousand 
and  fifty  millions.* 

I  have  spoken  of  an  acquaintance  with  books,  and 
especially  with  the  history  and  science  of  agriculture, 
as  affording  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  farmer  in  his 
own  chosen  field  of  labor.  I  must  now  allude  briefly  to 
some  other  benefits  of  intellectual  culture  and  reading 
in  the  farmer.  Whether  or  not  they  increase  his 
harvests,  they  add  dignity  and  worth  to  his  character. 
Connected  with  moral  elevation, — right  principle,  hon- 
or, integrity,  they  crown  a  country  life,  and  render  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  one  of  the  real  lords  of  the 
earth, — not  the  slave  of  toil,  but  a  ruler,  fulfilling  the 
original  command  to  "  subdue  "  and  "  have  dominion." 

These  qualities  it  is, — qualities  strictly  personal,  not 
any  outside  show, — a  kid  glove  or  French  boot, — 
which  make  a  man, — a  free,  independent,  thinking 
man,  a  man  who  is  something  in  and  of  himself, — 
something  he  can  himself  resjDCct,  and  which  com- 
mands respect  from  others.  A  man  of  simple  tastes 
and  habits,  your  good  and  well-educated  farmer  will 
be, — this  is  to  his  praise, — no  enemy  to  the  exercise  of 

*  1,050,139,403. 
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a  little  plain,  round-about  common  sense  in  any  and 
every  thing, — one  who  has  some  steadiness  and  bal- 
ance of  mind, — who  is  not  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  flilse 
rhetoric, — not  to  be  led  astray  by  "  sounding  brass," — 
he  is  too  much  a  man  of  realities,  too  much  accustomed 
to  deal  with  sturdy  facts  for  that, — not  a  man  to  be 
conducted  blindfold  by  empty  theorists, — not  a  slave 
to  the  frivolities  of  fashion, — not  a  changeling, — he 
must  see  a  reason  for  what  he  does, — see  firm  footing 
on  the  solid  earth.  He  is  a  working  man,  but  not  a 
mere  instrument, — a  piece  of  mechanism ;  he  is  intel- 
ligent, he  observes,  he  reasons,  his  head  is  not  idle  or 
unfurnished  ;  all  his  faculties  are  brought  into  sound 
and  healthful  exercise.  He  is  no  puny  sentimentalist ; 
he  is  a  man  of  robust  principles,  and  throughout  prac- 
tical; he  has  faith  in  well-doing  as  well  as  in  well- 
being, — is  a  believer  in  God,  in  truth,  in  honor  and 
right,  a  lover  of  order,  a  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
friend  to  humanity.  In  one  marked  by  such  quali- 
ties, we  recognize  the  true  ty2De  of  a  man, — dignity 
and  elevation  of  soul.  It  matters  not  what  is  his  ex- 
ternal position,  or  what  his  occupation  is  ;  he  may  be 
a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  anything  else, — he  is  still  one  of 
God's  noblemen.  He  is  not  a  mere  conventional 
man, — he  is  a  man  in  his  own  and  nature's  right, — not 
an  imitation  of  humanity,  but  the  embodiment  of 
humanity  itself. 

"  He  walks  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  along  the  mountain  side." 

Do  I  exaggerate  ?  Am  I  uttering  words  of  mere 
rhetoric  ?  The  final  purpose  of  all  the  arrangements 
of  Providence  in  this  lower  w^orld,  as  I  conceive,  is  to 
perfect  man  himself.  It  is  not  merely  to  multi})ly  the 
comforts  oi'  his  physical  condition, — to  call  forth  mate- 
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rial  beauty  and  fragrance, — to  adorn  the  earth,  but  to 
elevate  man  as  man, — to  develope  his  nobler  faculties, 
his  intellect,  his  affections,  his  tastes,  his  capacity  for 
the  enjoyments  of  a  nature  formed  but  a  "  little  lower 
than  the  angels."  This  is  the  purpose  of  all.  In  the 
shop  of  the  artisan,  the  great  marts  of  trade,  and  on 
the  farm,  man  is  to  educate  himself, — his  reason,  his 
human  sensibilities,  his  reverence  for  truth  and  right, — 
and  this  is  the  noblest  husbandry, — this  work,  the 
crowning  Avork, — not  incompatible,  I  contend,  with 
labor  of  the  hands,  but  of  which  well  organized  and 
well  directed,  intelligent  and  free  labor  is  one  of  the 
heavenly  ordained  instrumentalities. 

The  elevatino;  influence  of  knowledge  and  Intel- 
lectual  culture  is  not  all.  They  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  especially  among  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion, because  they  teach  one  to  read  and  interpret 
nature, — prepare  him  to  observe  and  think, — and  so 
many-sided  is  nature, — so  marvellous,  if  one  will  look 
beneath  the  surface, — so  full  of  mystery,  so  wonderful 
are  the  phenomena  which,  in  the  country,  daily  fall 
under  the  eye,  connected  with  the  processes  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  growth  and  decay,  the  expansion  of 
the  flower  and  ripening  of  the  fruit,  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons, — budding  spring  and  myriad- 
tinted  autumn,  with  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  with 
air,  and  clouds,  and  dew,  with  light  and  shade,  varying 
with  the  varying  hours,  that  materials  for  a  pleasing 
occupation  of  the  thoughts  can  never  be  wanting,  if 
only  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  have 
been  once  awakened.  Nowhere  and  in  no  situation 
will  a  cultivated  intellect  contribute  more,  in  Lord 
Bacon's  phrase,  to  the  "  relief  of  man's  estate,"  or 
more  enlarge  the  sphere  of  sober,  calm  delights.  The 
country  is  barren  of  pleasures  to  those  who  bring  to 
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it  barrenness  of  thought,  and  to  such  only.  Take  the 
single  faculty  of  observation,  attention, — how  much 
depends  on  that !  People  engaged  in  rurnl  occupa- 
tions have  been  charged  with  insensibility  to  the 
charms  of  nature.  They  move  on,  it  is  said,  with  a 
dull  eye.  The  loveliest  spot  is  to  them  but  common 
earth, — valued  for  its  productiveness  only.  Amid  the 
most  beautiful  creations  of  the  Almighty's  hand  they 
are  conscious,  it  is  asserted,  of  no  kindling  emotion, — 
no  admiring  thoughts. 

The  charge  is  probably  exaggerated.  I  hope  it  is. 
But  whatever  insensibility  of  this  sort  exists,  it  is  to 
be  attributed,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  effect 
of  familiarity,  to  want  of  intellectual  culture,  especially 
culture  of  the  two  faculties  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion. The  habit  of  observation  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  as  in  fact,  of  improve- 
ment of  every  kind.  Yet  in  nothing  do  persons  more 
differ  than  in  the  degree  of  activity  of  this  faculty. 
There  are  those  who  never  observe  accurately, — never 
see,  unless  a  penny  is  to  be  turned, — and  whose  minds 
are  never,  therefore,  open  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
nature.  The  sun  rises  and  sets,  lights  and  shadows 
vary  and  blend  to  infinitude  almost,  the  green  earth 
smiles,  the  clouds  assume  their  gorgeous  forms  and 
hues,  the  seasons  fill  their  circle,  and  processes  full  of 
marvels  are  incessantly  going  on,  but  it  is  all  the  same 
with  the  unobservant  mind.  There  is  no  enjoyment 
of  nature,  because  the  faculty  of  attention  has  never 
been  awakened;  the  habit  of  observation  has  never 
been  formed.  This  must  be  cultivated,  and  reflection 
will  follow,  and  where  these  exist  the  farmer's  life  can 
never  be  barren  of  pleasures.  lie  can  never  want 
occupation  for  his  thoughts ;  phenomena,  which  are 
perpetually  taking  place  within  range  of  his  vision,  will 
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stimulate  his  curiosity ;  the  pleasures  of  taste  will  be 
his,  and  the  delights  of  knowledge  will  kindle  in  his 
eye.  Intellectual  will  blend  with  moral  and  religious 
pleasures,  for  nature,  to  the  seeing  eye  and  thinking 
mind,  is  full  of  God. 

There  is  nothing, — not  the  simplest  and  most  famil- 
iar of  nature's  processes,  which,  to  the  full  mind,  is  in- 
capable of  affording  pleasure,  if  a  little  attention  and 
thought  are  bestowed  upon  it.  Take  as  an  illustration 
the  fall  of  the  dew.  What  sweet  images  are  connected 
with  it  in  the  poetry  of  all  nations, — in  sacred  and 
common  literature !  And  how  beautiful  is  the  pro- 
vision made  for  its  descent,  and  its  deposit  where  most 
needed !  Do  you.  say  that  it  lights  on  the  barren  as 
readily  as  on  the  fertile  spot, — on  particles  of  sterile 
sand  as  abundantly  as  on  the  green  earth  and  the 
drooping  leaf?  No,  it  does  not.  A  more  beneficent 
law  is  concerned  in  its  formation.  As  the  air  cools  off 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  a  portion  of  the  watery 
vapor  it  has  hitherto  held  suspended,  "  descends  in  par- 
ticles almost  infinitely  minute,"  collecting  on  "  every 
leaflet,"  and  suspending  themselves  from  every  blade 
of  grass  in  "  drops  of  pearly  dew."  But  "  mark,"  says 
a  scientific  writer,  "  the  adaptation.  Different  sub- 
stances are  endowed  with  the  property  of  radiating 
their  heat,  and  of  becoming  cool  with  different  degrees 
of  rapidity,  and  those  substances  which  in  the  air  be- 
come cool  first,  also  attract  first  and  most  abundantly 
the  particles  of  falling  dew.  Thus  in  the  cool  of  a 
summer's  evening,  the  grass  plot  is  wet,  while  the 
gravel  walk  is  dry ;  and  the  thirsty  pastures  and  every 
green  leaf  are  drinking  in  the  descending  moisture, 
while  the  naked  land  and  the  barren  highway  are  still 
unconscious  of  its  fall."  This  is  only  one  of  the  thou- 
sand illustrations  which  might  be  offered  of  the  plea- 
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sures  with  which  knowledge  and  an  awakened  curi- 
osity reward  those  who  Hve  in  daily  communion  with 
nature  and  her  phenomena, — ever  old,  yet  ever  fresh 
and  new. 

So  homely  a  process  as  digging  a  ditch  for  drainage 
or  fuel,  may  furnish  matter  of  very  profound  thought. 
The  other  day  there  were  thrown  up  in  Charles  river 
meadows  perfect  cones  of  the  fir  or  spruce,  many  feet 
below  the  surface,  which  may  have  lain  there  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  probably  had, — from  the  time  of 
Abraham  perhaps,  or  before.  Above,  inviting  the  eye, 
was  the  delicate  flower  of  the  arrow  head.  Here  they 
were  the  modest  white  flower  blooming  above,  and  the 
buried  relics  of  the  old  forests  lying  beneath,  witnesses 
of  the  silent  revolutions  which  time  effects,  while  hu- 
man generations  and  tribes  appear  and  vanish,  and  of 
their  labors  not  a  vestige  remains.  How  little  is  man 
in  the  presence  of  God,  with  whom  "  one  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day !" 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
history  of  the  grasses,  and  especially  our  native  grasses, 
presents  some  curious  phenomena.  Jared  Eliot,  in 
his  "  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry,"  published  in  1747, 
republished  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Journal 
in  1811,  speaks  of  a  grass  with  an  "  odd  name,"  as  he 
expresses  it, — "  Fowl  Meadow  Grass/' — in  connection 
with  Dedham.  The  name  undoubtedly  originated 
here.  Such  has  been  the  constant  tradition  of  the 
place.  I  will  add  two  historical  references,  which  I  do 
not  find  in  any  of  the  recent  notices  of  this  grass  which 
have  fallen  under  my  eye.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History 
of  Massachusetts,  published  in  1760,  says: — "There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  grass  called  fowl  meadow  grass, 
which  is  superior  to  any  other  grass  of  the  fresh  water 
meadows,  was  first  brought  to  the  meadows  in  Ded- 
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ham  by  a  large  flight  of  wild  fowls,  and  that  from 
thence  the  grass,  and  the  meadows  where  it  was  first 
discovered,  and  from  whence  it  has  been  commnnicated 
to  many  parts  of  the  country,  took  their  names.  Vol. 
1,  p.  425.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  Sen.,  the  celebrated 
almanac  maker,  father  of  Fisher  Ames,  in  his  Almanac 
for  1764,  adds  the  date, — not  very  precise,  however, — 
of  the  supposed  introduction  of  the  grass  here.  He 
says  : — "  The  famous  fowl  meadow  grass  was  brought 
mto  a  spacious  meadow  on  Neponset  river,  by  the 
wild  fowl  which  frequent  that  place,  where  it  first 
made  its  appearance  about  fifty  years  ago,"  that  is, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  "  The  seed 
is  now  collected,"  he  adds,  "  and  carried  into  various 
parts  of  the  country."* 

In  a  multitude  of  ways  intelligence  adds  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  country  labor ;  it  lightens  its 
burdens,  relieves  its  tediousness,  and  renders  it  not 
more,  but  less  distasteful."  William  Howitt,  in  his 
book  on  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  reports  the 
following  reply  of  a  "  farming  man  "  of  some  intel- 
lectual culture,  to  the  question,  "whether  reading  did 
not  render  him  less  satisfied  with  his  daily  work." 
"  Before  he  read,"  he  says,  "  his  work  was  weary  to 
him ;  for,  in  solitary  fields,  an  empty  head  measured 
the  time  out  tediously  to  double  its  length ;  but  now, 
no  place  was  so  sweet  as  the  solitary  fields ;  he  had 
always  something  pleasant  floating  across  his  mind ; 
and  the  labor  was  delightful  and  the   day  only  too 


*  "Worthington's  History  of  Dcdham,  p.  10.  Whence  the  grass  came  no 
one  knows.  The  tradition  in  Dedhani  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in- 
form us  at  what  season  tlie  "  wild  fowls"  alluded  to  appeared,  or  whether 
thoy  were  passing  north  or  south.  Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  in  his  "  Prize 
Essay,"  refers  to  Professor  Gray  of  Cambridge  as  stating  that  he  had  "  seen 
the  grass  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mohawk  and  in  Western  New  York." 
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short."  He  subsequently  acids : — "  The  study  of  na- 
ture is  not  only  the  most  delightful,  but  the  most 
elevating.  This  will  be  true  in  every  station  of  life. 
But  how  much  more  ought  the  poor  man  to  prize  this 
study !  which,  if  prized  and  pursued  as  it  ought,  will 
enable  him  to  bear  with  patient  resignation  and  cheer- 
fulness, the  lot  by  Providence  assigned  to  him.  0,  sir, 
I  pity  the  working  man  who  possesses  not  a  taste  for 
reading,  which  will  enable  him,  while  he  participates 
in  intellectual  enjojanent,  to  prize,  as  he  ought,  his 
character  as  a  man  in  every  relative  duty  of  hfe." 

I  have  thus  spoken,  not  as  I  would,  but  as  I  could, 
within  the  limits  I  have  j)rescribed  to  myself  in  this 
address,  of  the  advantages  of  reading  and  intellectual 
culture  in  a  farming  population.  I  have  said  that  the 
labor  attended  with  the  best  results  is  intelligent  labor, — 
— that  what  may  be  called  an  agricultural  literature 
embodying  scientific  principles  and  their  aj^plication, 
facts  and  experiments,  success  and  failure, — w^hat  has 
been  attempted  and  what  accomplished,  will  in  different 
ways  be  turned  to  account,  guiding,  aiding,  stimulating, 
inspiring  courage  and  hope.  I  have  spoken  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  not  only  as  dignifying  labor,  but 
as  promoting  true  manliness  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter,— and  lastly,  of  their  influence  in  enhancing  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  teaching  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  thought,  which  will  render  communion  with 
nature,  in  her  daily  processes  and  phenomena,  a  source 
of  ever  varying  and  fresh  delight.  Much  more  might 
be  said,  but  I  forbear. 

All  honor  to  labor  !  Honor  to  him  who  in  patience 
and  a  trusting  spirit,  performs  his  allotted  work,  and 
improves  in  it,  doing  better  to-day  than  he  did  yester- 
day, finishing  and  perfecthig  what  is  given  him  to  do, 
and  above  all,  perfecting  himself.     To  the  fowls  of  the 
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air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  only  is  it  appointed  to 
sow  not,  nor  to  gather  into  barns,  to  toil  not  nor  to 
spin;  to  man  is  assigned  great  labors,  but  through 
them  dominion  and  a  crown. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  SECRETARY. 


To  THE  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  former  usage,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  past  year. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Report,  necessary  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  and  the  Hall  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired  and  painted,  thus  putting  the  property  of  the 
Association  in  the  best  possible  condition.  For  a  more  specific 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  the  county,  we  would  refer 
to  the  valuable  Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  which  is  here- 
with subjoined. 

The  days  of  Exhibition  were  the  29th  and  30th  of  September, 
during  both  of  which  the  weather  was  fine.  The  number  of  per- 
sons in  attendance  was  very  large,  showing  most  conclusively  the 
deep  interest  felt  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Society  by 
the  citizens  of  the  county.  The  Ploughing  and  Spading  Matches, 
which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  presented 
their  usual  attractions,  and  were  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse 
of  interested  and  gratified  spectators.  In  spite  of  the  financial 
crisis,  the  impending  danger  of  which  was  at  that  time  first  dis- 
closed to  the  country,  and  the  suddenness  of  which  seemed  to 
paralyze  every  department  of  industry  alike,  the  Exhibition  was 
very  creditable. 

The  Exhibition  of  Stock,  particularly  of  young  cattle,  was  very 
fine,  and  gave  gratifying  evidence  of  the  great  attention  which  is 
being  given  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  to  the  raising  of  choice 
specimens  of  Blood  and  Native  stock.  If  the  same  interest  which 
has  been  manifested  in  this  important  department  should  con- 
tinue, the  county  of  Norfolk  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
the  State,  in  the  quality  of  the  stock  raised  within  her  borders. 
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The  Exhibition  of  Horses  was  not  equal  to  those  of  some  previous 
years,  a  result  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
two  extensive  and  exclusive  Horse  Shows  were  held  about  the 
same  time, — one  at  Springfield  and  the  other  at  Chelsea, — which 
not  only  drew  away  horses  which  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
upon  our  own  grounds,  but  also  attracted  many  citizens  of  the 
county,  who  have  heretofore  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition.  Although  this  Society  has  heretofore 
occupied  a  very  prominent  portion  in  the  department  of  Swine 
and  Poultry,  yet  for  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  decided 
falling  off  of  interest. 

But  if  the  out-door  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  owing  to  the 
causes  which  have  been  named,  have  been  surpassed  by  those  of 
some  former  years,  the  show  in  the  Hall  was,  as  a  whole,  superior 
to  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  Ladies'  Department  presented 
a  choice  and  elegant  array  of  tasteful  and  beautiful  articles, 
arranged  with  skill  and  care,  which  attracted  the  admiring  gaze 
of  crowds  of  visitors  who  thronged  the  tables  during  the  entire 
day.  The  display  of  Fruits,  notwithstanding  the  unproductive 
season,  was  very  fine,  and  fully  sustained  the  well-earned  reputa-' 
tion  of  the  county  in  this  department.  The  Floral  contributions 
were  very  numerous  and  elegant,  giving  an  increased  charm  to 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  Hall.  The  show  of  Vegetables  Avas 
also  very  creditable,  and  gave  evidence  that  this  important  de- 
partment of  agriculture  had  not  been  neglected.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Manufactures,  domestic  and  otherwise,  the  Exhibition 
was  enriched  by  contributions  of  useful  and  elegant  articles,  many 
of  which  were  from  parties  who  have  heretofore  taken  but  little 
interest  in  the  Society,  but  whose  aid  and  assistance  may  be  relied 
upon  in  the  future.  The  receipts  at  the  Exhibition  were  large, 
and  the  general  result  of  the  year's  operations  of  the  Society  com- 
pares favorably  with  those  of  any  previous  season  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Fresiderit. 

HENRY  0.  HILDRETH,  Recording  Secretary, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  as  many  of  the  towns  in  the 
county  as  practicable,  and  report  their  observations  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Society,  submit  the  following  report : — 

Early  in  the  season  this  Committee  sent  circulars  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Society  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county,  in  which  circu- 
lars they  offered  their  services  to  examine  whatever  might  be  pre- 
sented, and  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Society  for  discussion  and 
mutual  information  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  in  the  county.  From  several  of  the  towns  favorable 
answers  were  received,  and  at  appointed  times  the  Committee 
fulfilled  the  task  they  had  assumed.  They  were  cordially  wel- 
comed and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Trustees  and  other  mem- 
bers, and  every  facility  was  afforded  them  to  learn  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  several  towns.  They  could  not 
but  be  gratified  in  noticing  the  evidences  of  thrift,  order,  comfort 
and  intelligence  in  many  farmers'  homes,  where  the  people  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  results  of  labor  are  here  found 
in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life  under  circumstances  as  favorable 
as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  mankind.  There  are  but  few  positions 
more  desirable  than  that  of  a  farmer,  who  owns  the  soil  he  culti- 
vates, and  is  capable,  by  his  education  and  means,  of  developing 
its  resources.  He  has  a  powerful  and  permanent  motive  to  labor, 
in  the  hope  of  leaving  his  farm  in  increased  fruitfulness  to  his 
children. 

To  give  the  Society  an  idea  of  the  impression  which  Avas  made 
upon  us  by  our  visits  to  a  few  scores  of  farmers,  Ave  make  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extracts  from  our  notes,  not  Avith  a  vicAV  to  crops  raised 
or  to  specific  improvements, — these  Avill  be  noticed  further  on  in 
this  Report, — but  to  convey  our  general  ideas  of  the  character  of 
farmers  and  appearance  of  farms  at  our  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous premises. 

Mr.  C,  a  thinking,  reading,  careful  farmer,  is  making  gradual 
but  thorough  improvements  in  fields.  Avails,  buildings  and  stock. 
Had  a  true  farmer-like  reception  in  his  pleasant  home  ;  also  an 
instructive  interview  Avith  seven  or  eight  townsmen.  Made  and 
answered  inquiries,  found  a  good  spirit,  and  obtained  four  new 
members  for  the  Society. 

Mr.  P.,  a  gentlemanly,  shrewd  and  careful  farmer,  avIio  im- 
proves cautiously  and  makes  money. 

iNFr.  P.,  a  thriving  fanner,  reclaims  meadows,  has  fine  fences 
and  buildings  ;  is  a  liard-working,  judicious,  calculating  man,  Avith 
much  of  the  genuine  Yankee  s[)irit. 
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Mr.  M.  cultivates  for  market ;  shows  good  judgment  and  skill. 
Has  a  true  help-meet  in  a  wife,  a  remarkable  woman,  who  takes 
care  of  the  garden,  and  raises  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits.  No 
pretensions,  but  a  well-managed  farm  and  good  crops. 

Mr.  N.  exhibits  great  knowledge  and  care  of  trees  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  has  the  best  garden  we  have  seen,  with  native  and  foreign 
fruits.     Every  thing  here  is  for  home  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  D.  has  been  improving  his  place  for  many  years,  and  pre- 
sents in  its  general  appearance  and  in  the  abundance  of  its  pro- 
ducts, a  strong  motive  to  young  men  to  imitate  his  example. 

P.  S. — This  town  has  many  fine  farms  and  good  men  not 
enough  appreciated. 

Mrs.  M.  carries  on  a  large  farm  with  good  judgment  and  suc- 
cess ;  makes  improvements,  and  brings  up  her  boys  to  work ;  has 
great  enterprise  and  industry. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  skilful  and  prosperous  farmer ;  has  made  great 
progress  within  ten  years  ;  gives  every  indication  of  honest  work 
and  good  management;  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
Society. 

Mr.  B.,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  young,  diligent  and  thriving  farm- 
er ;  has  an  excellent  orchard  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  trees ;  his 
farm  a  first  rate  school  for  a  Yankee  boy  to  learn  the  trade.  Such 
men  honor  agriculture. 

Mr.  M.,  a  genuine  New  England  cultivator,  whose  grounds  ex- 
hibit good  management  and  yield  large  crops ;  makes  careful  ex- 
periments ;  every  thing  in  prime  order  within  doors  and  without ; 
fences  well-kept,  implements  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Passed  a  pleasant  and  instructive  day  in  this  town,  which  has  as 
many  good  farms  and  farmers  as  any  in  the  county. 

Mr.  K.  has  excellent  and  well-cultivated  land,  new  and  con- 
venient buildings,  orchard  of  five  hundred  trees  promising  well. 
This  farm  is  a  credit  and  benefit  to  the  town. 

Mr.  S.,  an  enterprising  farmer,  who  reads,  thinks,  experiments, 
keeps  exact  accounts,  and  goes  on  cautiously  and  with  good  re- 
sults.    Farm  small,  but  well  tilled  and  clean. 

P.  S. — This  town  has  some  capital  farms  and  cultivators,  not 
half  so  well  known  and  appreciated  as  they  should  be. 

Messrs.  M.  have  fine  farms,  not  large  but  well  tilled  ;  men  of 
enterprise,  intelligence  and  skill.  The  example  of  such  men  is  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  M.,  a  young  farmer,  Avho  improves  his  place  with  much 
judgment,  and  gives  promise  of  unusual  success. 

Mr.  G.  has  good  buildings,  garden,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Every  thing  within  and  around  neat  and  comfortable.  Prime 
specimen  of  a  prosperous  farmer. 

Mr.  A.  does  not  believe  farming  profitable  generally,  but  acts 
as  if  he  did  ;  reclaims  meadows  and  raises  great  crops  of  grass ; 
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and  in  every  department  shows  judgment,  fine  stock  and  fair 
crops. 

Messrs.  S.  own  and  cultivate  a  market  farm  ;  as  good  examples 
as  this  county  furnishes  of  industry,  order,  neatness  and  success. 
Farm  small,  but  thoroughly  worked  and  profitable  ;  probably  more 
profitable  than  it  would  be  if  twice  as  large. 

We  might  multiply  such  extracts  from  our  notes.  There  are 
hundreds  of  similar  farms  and  farmers  in  the  county.  We  have 
learned  to  hold  in  high  respect  the  men  who  reflect  so  much  credit 
on  this  noble  vocation,  and  show  that  on  our  soil  persevering  in- 
dustry, guided  by  intelligence,  can  produce  results  that  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  have 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  farms  and  of  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  farmers  in  Needham,  Dover,  Medfield,  Medway,  Franklin, 
and  other  towns  in  that  section  of  the  county,  than  we  had  before. 
We  saw  many  farms  where  the  management  would  do  credit  to 
any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  where  the  example  set  is  doing  a 
silent  yet  certain  work  in  promoting  improvements  that  add  much 
yearly  to  the  productiveness  of  the  farms.  But  we  are  prompted 
to  add  that  the  improvements  already  made  should  be  regarded  as 
incentives  to  greater  efforts.  The  much  that  is  done  is  by  no 
means  the  measure  of  what  may  be  done.  Especially  in  the  rais- 
ing of  stock,  this  part  of  the  county  has  uncommon  facilities, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  improved.  Its  good  pastures  and 
mowings  might  be  made  to  increase  the  extent  of  its  grain  fields. 
We  are  scarcely  satisfied  with  what  we  so  much  admire,  so  im- 
pressed are  we  with  the  conviction  that  even  better  things  are 
within  the  reach  of  these  farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
many  instances  of  poor  farming,  poor  in  view  of  the  progress  of 
mankind  in  other  pursuits.  In  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  men  would  soon  fail  if  they  exhibited  the  same  indifference 
to  fundamental  principles  and  scientific  processes,  which  character- 
ize some  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  walk  in  the  old  paths 
without  so  much  as  an  inquiry  whether  there  are  new  and  better, 
who  remain  stationary  or  are  retrograding  amid  the  general  marvels 
of  the  age. 

The  best  evidences  of  progressive  improvement  among  the 
formers  of  our  county  are,  first,  an  almost  every  where  expressed 
desire  for  it  and  faith  that  it  may  be  attained.  Few  are  found 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  and  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing their  land  more  productive  Avith  the  same  amount  of  labor ; 
who  do  not  endeavor  to  apply,  more  or  less,  the  principles  and  the 
results  of  science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  be  instructed  and  to  profit  by  the  successful  efforts  of  others. 
To  foster  this  spirit  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  our  Society. 

Second.     The  superior  information  exhibited  by  practical  farm- 
ers, on   topics  connected  with  their  business.     This  Committee 
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learned  mucli  more  than  tliey  imparted  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  showed  unquestionable  proofs 
of  increased  reading,  reflection,  and  careful  experimenting  ;  who 
could  explain  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  growing  crops,  rais- 
ing cattle,  and  the  application  of  manures.  Such  men  uniformly 
have  a  good  opinion  of  their  calling.  They  have  too  much  self- 
respect  to  degrade  it  by  unworthy  and  disparaging  comparisons 
with  other  pursuits.  They  feel  that  it  is  an  honorable  employ- 
ment, which,  byjudicious  management  and  economy,  can  be  made 
profitable.  Without  these  opinions  they  could  scarcely  follow  it 
themselves  or  recommend  it  to  their  children. 

Third.  The  increase  of  books  and  papers  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. Farmers  are  not  afraid,  or  ashamed,  or  disinclined  to  learn 
from  the  observations  and  the  experience  of  others.  For  the  same 
reason  that  they  would  imitate  the  successful  example  of  a  neigh- 
bor, so  far  as  it  was  apphcable  to  their  circumstances,  they  will 
adopt  the  same  improvement  if  recorded  in  a  book,  and  especially 
if  the  same  result  has  followed  from  many  recorded  experiments. 
Good  farmers  have  no  quarrel  with  theorists  ;  for,  while  they 
know  that  most  of  the  truths  in  agriculture  are  the  results  of  prac- 
tice, of  trials  made  for  ages  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  underlaid  them,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  admit  that  they  can  work  more  successfully  as  well  as  more 
satisfactorily  if  they  can  understand  that  philosophy, — if  they  can 
trace  effects  to  their  causes, — if  they  can  ascertain  the  precise 
connection  between  various  soils  and  the  crops  that  would  flourish 
best  upon  them, — if  they  could  determine  the  exact  value  of  each 
kind  of  manure,  and  the  land  to  which  it  was  most  adapted. 
These  and  similar  things  are  what  they  desire  to  know.  Hence 
they  study  agricultural  books  and  papers,  and  while  they  receive 
the  results  of  others'  studies  and  labors  with  characteristic  caution, 
they  are  not  slow  to  adopt  whatever  promises  to  be  useful  ;  for, 
if  pecuniary  gain  is  their  great  motive  to  labor,  they  are  aware 
that  they  must  choose  the  true  principles  of  culture,  and  follow 
the  certain  laws  of  nature  as  those  laws  have  been  ascertained  by 
careful  observation  and  expounded  by  science.  They  are  disposed 
to  ask  not  with  how  little  information  we  can  get  along,  but  what 
is  the  best  method  of  reaping  the  reward  of  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  earth  ? 

There  are  many,  substantially,  of  this  kind,  who  admit  that 
"  there  are  no  accidents  in  nature.  What  we  fancy  such  are  the 
offspring  of  ignorance."  Agriculture,  like  every  thing  else,  is 
governed  by  certain  laws,  the  right  knowledge  and  observance  of 
which  are  the  only  conditions  of  success. 

The  fourth  evidence  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  county, 
is  the  actual  increase  of  the  value  of  farms.  We  do  not  refer 
solely  to  cash  value  in  the  market,  in  these  times  of  pecuniary 
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embarrassment,  but  to  this  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the  better 
tillage  they  have  received,  they  are  capable  of  producing  larger 
crops  in  future.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  general  appearance 
of  the  county,  knows  that  important  additions  have  been  made  to 
their  value  in  reclaimed  meadows,  in  improved  mowings,  in  better 
pastures  and  implements  ;  that  is,  in  the  means  of  making  them 
more  capable  of  production  hereafter.  A  part  of  the  profits  have 
been  invested  in  the  business  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  greater 
income.  This  is  the  policy  of  good  farmers,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  those  who  skin  the  land  for  the  largest  immediate 
returns. 

Take  an  example  that  covers  a  long  term.  No  doubt  there 
are  scores  of  such,  but  one  has  frequently  come  under  our  notice 
that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an  argument,  that  under  certain 
conditions,  farming  is  as  profitable  as  any  other  business  employ- 
ing the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor.  A  man  whom  we  will 
call  Mr.  C,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  bought  a  farm  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  acres.  The  land  was  exhausted,  the  fences 
down,  the  buildings  dilapidated.  He  paid  only  a  part  of  the 
price,  and  began  in  debt.  He  laid  good  walls,  dug  drains, 
cleared  up  meadows,  and  made  mowing  fields  where  bushes  had 
grown.  He  kept  a  horse  and  four  cows,  and  young  stock.  He 
brought  up  eight  children  well,  taught  them  to  work,  and  gave 
them  the  best  literary  education  the  town  could  supply.  They 
are  all  well  settled,  thriving  and  respectable  citizens.  He  has 
added  to  his  farm  both  tillage,  woodland,  and  put  money  in  his 
purse  besides.  This  was  done  by  hard  work,  temperance  and 
economy  without  meanness.  Our  friend  and  his  equally  worthy 
wife  have  lived  useful  and  happy  lives,  and  in  a  vigorous  old  age 
sit  under  their  own  vines  and  apple  trees,  and  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  community.  Fortunately  this  is  not  a 
very  rare  instance.  Norfolk  County  and  New  England  can  show 
many  such  men  and  homes ;  men  whose  character  is  our  glory, — 
homes,  the  abodes  of  peace,  whence  are  radiated  into  society  the 
best  influences  of  morality  and  religion. 

We  estimate  at  its  full  value  the  impulse  given  to  agriculture 
by  rich  and  enterprising  men,  who  cultivate  large  farms  and  make 
farming  attractive.  JMany  such  persons,  from  other  walks  of  life, 
of  enlarged  views,  have  been  drawn  into  the  country  by  the 
charms  of  rural  occupations.  We  have  our  full  share  of  these 
valued  coworkers.  They  establish  funds  and  premiums ;  they 
plant  trees  and  hedges  ;  they  introduce  the  best  cattle  and  im- 
plements, and  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  they  experi- 
ment with  manures,  in  which  their  successes  and  failures  are 
alike  profitable  to  tlie  community.  But  they  do  not  till  the  land 
nor  contend  with  the  difiiculties  of  the  laborer  or  the  small  land 
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holder.  They  do  not  depend  on  the  proceeds  of  farming  to  mam- 
tain  their  famiUes.  It  is  to  them  a  pleasant  and  healthy  pastime. 
But  in  the  example  of  the  working  farmer  given  above,  there  is 
encouragement  to  the  young  man,  who  shudders  at  the  prospect 
of  years  of  labor  and  looks  longingly  to  the  West.  It  is  a  hard 
life,  yet  not  painful,  not  unpleasant,  not  without  many  compensa- 
tions. Is  it  not  better  to  live  at  home,  in  a  land  of  schools  and 
churches,  and  among  old  friends,  and  to  work  for  these  advan- 
tages, than  to  encounter  the  sickness  and  to  experience  the  incon- 
venience insei)arable  from  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  ? 

The  working  farmers  of  this  county,  who  annually  increase  the 
value  of  their  farms,  do  not  depreciate  agriculture  by  represent- 
ing it  as  an  undesirable  employment.  A  comparison  of  any  number 
of  such  farmers  with  an  equal  number  of  men  who  started  with 
them  in  business  as  mechanics  or  traders,  will  show  that  the  bal- 
ance is  not  always  with  the  latter.  Great  fortunes  are  not  made, 
but  a  comfortable  support,  exempted  from  the  fluctuations  incident 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  present  finan- 
cial difficulties  will  turn  the  attention  of  young  men  from  the  over- 
crowded paths  of  trade  to  the  more  natural,  and  in  the  long  run 
equally  profitable  business  of  farming  ;  more  natural  because 
agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  the  support  of  a  being  sprung  from 
the  earth  and  living  upon  its  bosom  ;  equally  profitable,  as  may 
be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  various  forms  of  in- 
dustry extended  over  a  term  of  years.  Let  them  bring  the  same 
enterprise  and  skill  to  farming,  which  they  display  in  other  lines 
of  business,  and  rural  life  will  be  attractive  and  delightful. 

The  potato  crop  has  almost  every  where  suffered  from  rot,  and 
from  the  unproductiveness  which  the  disorder  has  occasioned,  a 
great  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  rot, 
and  to  increase  the  crop,  with  generally  unsatisfactory  results. 
It  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  estabhshed,  that  strong  and  rich 
manure  promotes  too  rapid  fermentation,  and  while  it  increases 
the  growth  of  the  tubers,  causes  them  to  decay.  It  may  also  be 
stated  that  potatoes  have  usually  done  best  on  light  land,  old  pas- 
tures, or  fields  recently  reclaimed  from  the  forest.  Also,  that 
potatoes  planted  early  succeed  better  than  those  planted  later. 
Perhaps  the  same  result  would  be  attained  if  they  were  planted 
very  late ;  for  if  the  object  of  early  planting  is  to  secure  cool, 
moist  weather,  that  may  be  had  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring. 
The  idea  is  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  rust,  and  that  rust  is 
occasioned  by  warm  and  sultry  weather,  and  the  object  of  very 
early  or  very  late  planting  is  to  avoid  the  rust  at  a  time  when  the 
vines  are  most  easily  affected  by  it.  Whether  any  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  this  view,  every  farmer  must  determine  from  his 
own  experience. 
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One  of  our  most  judicious  cultivators  planted  his  potatcs  -with- 
out any  manure  and  covered  the  ground  -with  meado-w  hay  and 
stra-w.  This  prevents  the  gro-wth  of  -weeds  and  keeps  the  land 
from  drying  in  -warm  -weather,  and  saves  the  labor  of  hoeing. 
Another  saturates  the  straw  Avith  brine  and  thinks  it  not  only 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  but  prevents  the  rot.  Ano- 
ther puts  ashes  and  lime  in  the  hill,  -with  excellent  results,  using 
no  other  manure.  Another  ploughs  in  barnyard  manure  and 
puts  none  in  the  hill.  Another  sho-wed  a  peat-meadow  planted 
Avith  potatoes.  The  land  being  too  soft  for  the  feet  of  animals,  he 
dug  holes,  put  in  each  a  handful  of  stable  manure,  and  Avith  little 
labor  had  an  immense  crop,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  this  Avithout  rot.*  Another  in  strong,  rich  land, 
planted  black  Chcnangoes,  Avith  straAvy  manure  in  the  hills,  and 
the  potatoes  rotted  badly.  Another  planted  Avith  a  handful  of 
horn  shavings  in  each  hill,  and  raised  a  good,  sound  crop.  Another 
soAvs  ashes  and  plaster  broadcast  over  the  tops  Avhen  they  nearly 
cover  the  ground,  and  believes  that  this  treatment  prevents  the 
rot.  Others  plough  in  guano  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  guano,  lime,  phosphates,  horn  shavings  and 
other  similar  manures  have  a  less  injurious  effect  than  strong 
stable  or  barnyard  manure, — though  even  those  must  be  Avell 
mixed  Avith  the  earth  and  not  suffered  to  come  in  direct  contact 
Avith  the  seed. 

No  kind  of  potato  is  safe  from  disease.  We  hear  it  stated 
every  year  that  this  or  that  sort  of  potato  has  not  rotted.  That 
may  be  true  for  a  single  year,  or  for  a  fcAV  years,  but  in  process 
of  time,  every  kind  degenerates  in  quality  and  yields  a  smaller 
crop.  This  season,  the  black  Chenangoes  and  Davis  Seedlings, 
formerly  the  soundest  varieties,  have  proved  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify  our  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  a  report  several  years  ago,  that  the  potato,  from  long 
cultivation  and  the  Avidest  possible  departure  from  its  natural 
habits,  had  commenced  a  process  of  deterioration  Avhich  could  not 
be  prevented  in  any  ncAv  kinds  noAv  under  culture. 

We  have  no  expectation  of  finding  a  subsitute  for  the  potato, 
and  therefore  Ave  look  for  its  continued  cultivation  under  such 

*  Since  the  above  -was  written,  the  Patent  Office  Report  on  Agricnlture 
has  come  to  hand.  From  a  liasty  perusal,  -we  judge  it  to  be  the  most  vahi- 
able  volume  that  has  issued  from  that  office.  On  page  197,  in  an  essay  on 
fertilizers,  by  Simon  Brown,  is  the  following  passage  : — "  Muck  is  suitable 
lor  any  lands,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage  even  on  its  own  native  beds. 
Drain  it  so  that  no  water  shall  stand  permanently  within  fifteen  inches  of 
the  top;  plough  and  add  alkalies  in  the  form  of  ashes,  lime  or  plaster,  and 
it  will  produce  abundantly  of  almost  any  crop  of  the  farm.  1  have  seen 
garden  vegetables  growing  luxuriantly  on  it;  and  since  the  rot  has  affected 
the  potato,  that  indispensable  esculent  has  been  raised  on  original  muck 
beds  with  better  success  than  on  any  other  land." 
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modifications  of  the  present  practices  as  future  experience  maj 
show  to  be  advisable.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Chinese 
yam  might  be  raised  with  profit ;  but  the  experiments  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  furnish  little  encouragement.  The  follow- 
ing note  from  one  of  our  careful  cultivators,  will  show  what  has 
been  his  success : — 

Stoughton,  Oct.  19,  1857. 

Rev.  J.  M,  Merrick — Dear  Sir  : — I  received  your  note  of 
inquiry  in  relation  to  my  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  dlos- 
corea,  or  Chinese  yam. 

My  experience  has  been  too  limited  perhaps  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  tuber  for  cultivation  ;  but  from  the 
experience  I  have  had,  I  cannot  recommend  it  very  highly.  I 
first  purchased  a  seed  tuber,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  spring 
of  1855.  This  was  planted  about  the  first  of  May,  in  the  open 
ground,  in  fair  soil,  not  rich,  and  produced  a  tuber  about  a  foot 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  largest  end.  About  the 
middle  of  May,  185G,  this  was  cut  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long 
and  planted  in  a  rich,  deep  soil.  These  made  their  appearance 
above  ground,  after  a  considerable  time,  and  were  about  half  of 
them  hoed  up  by  my  workman,  he  not  knowing  what  they  were. 
The  plants  from  those  remaining  produced  tubers  varying  from 
six  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  from  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem  to 
two  inches  in  thickness.  These  roots  were  cut  in  the  same  way, 
and  planted  about  the  same  time  as  last  year,  with  the  same  re- 
sults ;  many  of  the  plants  not  appearing  above  ground  until  late 
in  the  season. 

The  objections  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  are,  first,  the 
difficulty  in  starting  it.  It  must  be  started  in  a  hot-bed,  to  se- 
cure a  decent  sized  tuber.  Second,  the  trouble  of  preparing  the 
soil  to  sufficient  depth.  Third,  the  great  labor  of  digging  them, 
the  largest  part  of  the  tuber  being  at  the  bottom,  while  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  upper  part  is  little  larger  than  a  pipe  stem  ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  their  poor  quality,  as  compared  with 
the  potato  for  table  use,  they  being  watery  and  nearly  tasteless. 

With  these  objections,  I  think  they  cannot  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  potato,  even  if  the  potato  should  be  entirely  lost  by  rot. 

The  tuber,  like  the  potato,  might  by  cultivation  be  improved, 
but  the  manner  of  its  growth  would  certainly  be  a  great  objection 
to  its  general  cultivation. 

I  will  send  you  some  tubers  the  first  opportunity. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Lucius  Clapp. 

In  various  parts  of  the  county  sweet  potatoes  have  been  raised 
of  good  quality  and  in  remunerating  quantities.     Instead  of  de- 
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tailing  the  processes  of  different  persons,  we  prefer  to  annex  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Loring  Johnson,  whose  long  residence 
at  the  South,  and  whose  skill  in  matters  of  gardening,  enable  him 
to  speak  with  confidence  : — 

Walpole,  Oct.  24,  1857. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Merrick — Dear  Sir : — In  answer  to  your  inquiries 
as  to  the  mode  of  culture  and  the  yield  of  the  sweet  potato,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  cultivated  this  crop  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  have  secured  a  yield  of  from  150  to 
200  bushels  per  acre  ;  varying  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality  with 
the  season — one  of  high  average  temperature  and  comparatively 
dry,  suiting  them  best. 

A  Hght  sandy  loam  with  a  southern  aspect,  is  best  adapted  to 
this  crop.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  with  a  dressing  of 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  ploughed  in.  If  any  thing  further 
is  needed,  apply  ashes  to  the  hill,  either  before  or  after  planting 
the  slips. 

As  the  tubers  strike  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  soil 
should  be  worked  deep,  and  the  hills  elevated  a  foot  or  mOre  be- 
fore setting  out  the  plants.  The  hills  should  not  be  less  than 
four  feet  apart. 

The  sweet  potato  succeeds  best  when  raised  from  slips  or 
sprouts.  These  can  be  obtained  in  the  market,  or  raised  from 
seed  potatoes  usually  to  be  found  at  seed  stores  in  the  spring. 

Potatoes  from  which  slips  are  to  be  raised  should  be  placed  in 
a  hot-bed,  between  the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  April,  about  one 
inch  apart,  covered  at  least  two  inches  deep  with  light  loam  or 
mould,  and  kept  moist  but  not  wet. 

Slips,  when  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting. The  larger  ones  can  easily  be  drawn  from  the  bed 
without  disturbing  those  not  yet  grown,  by  gently  pressing  the 
ground  with  one  hand,  and  drawing  the  slip  with  the  other. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  transplanting  is  between  the  20th  of 
May  and  the  1st  of  June.  Three  slips  are  placed  in  each  hill, 
or,  if  planted  in  drills,  place  them  about  a  foot  apart.  The  vines 
will  begin  to  run  early  in  July,  at  which  time  the  hills  should  be 
cleared  of  weeds  and  put  in  good  order.  After  this  they  will 
need  no  further  culture.* 


*  The  Committee  has  been  favored  with  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
E.  C.  Larrabee,  of  Salem  : — 

"  In  a  sandy  soil  I  set,  the  present  year,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
slips  of  the  sweet  potato  on  a  pieee  of  jjround  ten  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  from  which  I  obtained  a  little  more  than  two  barrels.  I  used  horse 
manure  and  ashes.  Last  year  my  potatoes  were  considered,  by  competent 
judges,  to  be  equally  as  good  as  those  from  the  South.     This  season  they 
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Sweet  potatoes  should  be  dug  soon  after  the  first  severe  frost, 
and,  if  intended  for  keeping,  should  be  packed  in  thoroughly 
dried  sand,  and  placed  in  a  warm  and  dry  situation.     In  this  way 
they  may  be  kept  till  the  latter  part  of  winter. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  Johnson. 

Of  Indian  corn,  the  average  crop  through  the  county  has  been 
a  little  less  than  usual.  Wet  weather  and  early  frost  damaged 
the  corn  in  some  places.  Some  seed  rotted  in  the  ground,  and 
the  fields  were  planted  a  second  time.  Still  there  have  been 
yields  from  fifty  to  more  than  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and 
the  general  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that  no  other  crop  is 
so  well  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil.  Every  farmer  believes 
himself  competent  to  grow  corn  to  the  best  advantage.  Sugges- 
tions from  us  may,  therefore,  seem  superfluous.  Nor  do  we  claim 
superior  wisdom  in  practical  skill.  But  famihar  with  the  practices 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county,  and  with  different  results,  we 
may  be  excused  for  offering  one  or  two  hints,  not  of  things  new, 
but  of  things  neglected.  Every  one  knows  that  corn  is  a  rank 
feeder,  extending  its  roots  in  all  directions  where  it  finds  nutri- 
ment. Hence  the  necessity  of  deep  ploughing  and  thorough  pul- 
verization of  the  soil.  Subsoil  ploughing  has  been  found  beneficial 
by  supplying  moisture  in  dry  weather,  and  furnishing  room  for  the 
extension  of  the  roots.  The  more  thoroughly  the  manure  is  mixed 
with  the  soil,  the  better  chance  has  the  corn  of  exhausting  its  ben- 
efits. We  have  noticed  several  fields,  this  season,  that  yielded 
on  good  ground  scarcely  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  owing  to 
imperfect  ploughing,  which  left  the  soil  in  lumps,  and  to  coarse, 
unreduced  manure.  It  was  difficult  to  cover  the  manure,  and 
much  of  it  was  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun.  "  Pulverization  of 
the  earth,  and  the  mingling  and  perfect  incorporation  of  the  ma- 
nures with  the  soil,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  judicious  and  successful  culture"  of  this  crop.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  barnyard  or  in  the  field,  it  must  be  considered 
bad  management  to  let  manure  lie  unsheltered.  Its  exposure  to 
sun,  rain,  frost  and  wind,  must  diminish  its  value  by  carrying 
away  its  most  fertilizing  properties.  The  use  of  coarse  manure 
for  corn,  so  coarse  that  it  must  be  partially  wasted,  is  the  more  to 

were  not  quite  so  good  as   usual,  in  consequence  of  the   cool  and   wet 
weather." 

The  success  of  ]Mr.  Caleb  Bates,  of  Plymouth  county,  is  well  known.  In 
a  recent  circular  he  says  :  "  In  flavor,  the  potatoes  raised  in  Plymouth 
county  are  sweeter,  on  an  average,  than  those  brought  from  the  South,  as 
hundreds  will  testify.  In  yielding,  they  far  surpass  the  common  potato, 
producing  from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  good  treat- 
ment."   Mr.  Bates'  address  is  Kingston,  Mass. 
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be  regretted  because  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  this  crop, — <• 
barnyard  and  pigsty  manure, — is  produced  at  great  cost,  and  but 
few  farmers  have  more  of  it  than  they  need  for  this  very  purpose. 

When  guano  is  used  with  corn,  the  necessity  of  the  finest  pul-r 
verization  of  the  soil  is  obvious,  that  the  manure  may  come  into 
the  closest  possible  contact  with  all  the  soil ;  and  thus  while  more 
nutriment  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  less  is  Avasted  from  that 
which  we  apply  to  the  earth.  When  we  remember  that  plough- 
ing is  the  primary  step  in  the  whole  business,  and  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  air,  and  the  rain,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  may  thoroughly  and  easily  find  access  to  the  soil, — that  crops 
having  tubers  may  have  ample  room  and  facilities  of  expansion, 
and  that  corn  will  grow  nearly  as  far  beneath  the  surface  as 
above  it,  if  permitted,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
attention  that  should  be  given  to  this  subject. 

We  have  heard  of  a  singular  experiment  in  the  choice  of  seed, 
A  farmer  planted  only  the  corn  from  the  small  end  of  the  ears, 
choosing  such  as  were  Avell  filled  out ;  then  only  from  the  middle 
of  the  ears  ;  then  only  from  the  big  ends.  After  ten  years,  he 
found  that  in  seven  years  of  the  ten,  the  crop  from  the  small  ends 
was  the  largest  and  best. 

During  the  past  season,  the  corn-planter  has  come  consider- 
ably into  use  in  this  county.  One  of  our  friends  finds  it  satisfac- 
tory on  mellow,  Avell-tilled  land,  dropping  the  corn  evenly.  Ano- 
ther says,  that  in  some  hills  he  had  eight  or  ten  grains,  in  others 
one  or  two.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  his  land  was  very  rocky 
and  uneven.  One  farmer  says  :  "  I  regard  the  introduction  of 
the  corn-planter  among  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  the 
culture  of  this  crop.  This  machine  immensely  economizes  expense 
and  time."  It  is  obvious,  however',  that  it  can  be  used  to  most 
advantage  on  smooth,  well-tilled  land,  and  where  the  manure  is 
ploughed  in.  Is  not  this  an  argument  for  bringing  land  into  such 
a  condition  ? 

When  for  any  reason  a  farmer  is  convinced  that  he  may  with 
safety  and  profit  leave  the  beaten  track  and  lay  out  a  new  path 
for  himself,  he  usually  encounters  the  ridicule  of  his  neighbors. 
Yet  the  latter  are  constantly  receiving  good  impressions,  and 
before  they  are  aware  of  it,  tliey  are  found  practising  the  very 
things  which  they  condemn.  Perhaps  this  is  more  apparent  in 
the  corn  crop  than  any  other.  It  was  asserted  a  few  years  ago 
that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  by  men  of  the  greatest  experience  in  farming.  And  when 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  denied,  it  was  attributed  to  a  combi- 
nation of  favorable  circumstances,  which  might  never  occur  again. 
This  year  there  are  four  fields  in  the  town  of  Milton  that  yield 
more  than  a  hundred  bushels  each  per  acre,  and  one  that  has 
produced,  after  the  most  apcurate  test. of  the  Committee  on  Grain 
G 
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Crops,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels.  There  were  also  many 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  which  looked  very  promising,  the 
exact  yields  from  which  we  have  not  learned.  Facts  of  this  kind 
are  a  sufficient  answer  to  alleged  impossibiUties. 

Within  a  few  years  the  practice  has  been  revived  of  raising 
wheat  in  this  county.  Every  real  practical  farmer  ought  to  raise 
every  thing  towards  the  support  of  his  family,  which  he  can  raise 
without  actual  loss.  Possibly  in  some  one  year  wheat  may  fail ; 
but  in  four  years  out  of  five,  success  may  be  considered  certain. 
The  flour  may  not  be  as  white  as  that  from  the  West,  but  it  is  as 
sweet,  and  it  is  the  farmer's  own.  By  comparing  the  returns 
from  Norfolk  county  with  those  from  the  State  of  New  York,  we 
find  the  average  crop  here  is  full  as  large  as  there.  We  read  of 
yields  of  seven,  ten,  twelve,  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  un- 
usual cases  of  forty  bushels.  With  us  the  yield  is  rarely  less  than 
twenty,  and  in  one  instance  it  has  gone  as  high  as  thirty-two. 
Mr.  L.  Clapp,  of  Stoughton,  has  averaged  twenty-two  bushels  of 
spring  wheat  for  four  years.  Capt.  Mason,  of  Medway,  has  ave- 
raged twenty  bushels  for  ten  years.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Walpole, 
has  this  season  raised  excellent  wheat  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  We  think  he  might  have  had  five  more  if  he 
had  seeded  higher.  Of  course  every  farmer  must  judge  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  seed  from  the  character  and  condition  of  his 
land.  Perhaps  the  average  will  be  from  five  to  six  pecks.  We 
have  heard  of  several  good  yields  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county, 
the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  reached  us. 

Barley  is  not  extensively  raised  in  this  county.  A  few  good 
crops  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  considered  by  some  a 
very  profitable  crop  for  hogs,  and  its  straw  brings  more  than  half 
the  price  of  English  hay.  Barley  is  also  highly  esteemed  as  fod- 
der, when  cut  at  the  right  season.  It  is  a  powerful  feeder,  and 
requires  a  warm,  strong  soil,  well  manured,  with  a  previous  hoed 
crop,  and  kept  clean.  Rank,  green  manure  should  be  cautiously 
used,  for  it  tends  to  cause  the  barley  to  run  to  straw,  and  increases 
its  hability  to  rust.  From  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  must  be 
sown  early  in  the  spring.  The  crop  must  be  gathered  in  good 
season,  because,  if  delayed,  it  loses  by  shelling  out. 

Our  grass  crop  was  large  and  good,  though  seriously  injured 
by  rain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hay-making  season.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  in  every  direction,  improvements  in  the  cul- 
ture of  grass  fields,  especially  these  two ;  first,  the  reclaiming 
and  seeding  of  meadows  ;  second,  the  breaking  up  and  cultivating 
grass  land  every  third  or  fourth  year,  instead  of  eking  out  poor 
crops  by  top-dressings.     Much  is  also  done  in  raising  pure  seed, 
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by  which  we  avoid  the  weeds  and  foul  grasses  that  arc  introduced 
by  careless  cultivation.  Those  who  are  careful  of  the  health  of 
their  horses  take  pains  to  extirpate  weeds  from  grass  fields. 
Next  to  thistles,  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  is  white  weed. 
This  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county. 
It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  upper  and  western  parts  ;  but  the 
farmers  consider  it  for  their  interest  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  pull- 
ing it  up  by  the  roots  or  by  frequent  ploughing.  Cattle  will  eat 
it  freely,  if  cut  early  in  the  season,  but  it  generally  blooms  before 
the  grass  is  fit  to  be  cut.  Grass  being  the  most  easily  managed 
and  most  profitable  of  our  crops,  whatever  hinders  its  growth  or 
impairs  its  quality  should  engage  our  earnest  attention. 

The  principal  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  grass  that  is 
now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  public,  is  drain- 
age. This  has  long  been  practised  on  a  large  scale  in  England, 
and  with  such  success,  that  in  thousands  of  instances  it  has 
doubled  the  productiveness  of  land  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. Not  swamps  and  meadow  lands  alone,  but  ordinary  up- 
lands, a  large  majority  of  which  are  found  to  repay  the  lahor  and 
ex])ense  of  thorough  draining.  Every  farmer  is  aware  that  cold 
water  standing  around  the  roots  of  his  plants  will  kill  them.  They 
are  killed  in  immense  numbers  every  year  by  this  cause  ;  and  the 
evils  of  a  backward  season  or  of  an  early  frost  may  be  traced,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  water  which  freezes  upon  the  surface  or  stag- 
nates below  it.  And  none  the  less  in  our  hot  climate  than  in 
cooler  ones  ;  for,  although  we  are  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
drought,  yet  the  average  quantity  of  rain  falling  here  is  greater 
than  in  England,  where  rainy  days  are  more  numerous. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  subject — 
neither  our  practical  knowledge  or  skill  justifies  such  an  under- 
taking. But  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  Society  to  the 
experiments  and  observations  of  others  eminently  qualified  to  in- 
struct us.  In  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1856,  just  published, 
is  an  Essay  upon  Drainage,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  F.  French,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.  This  essay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  agricul- 
tural literature. 

We  will  briefly  state  the  several  points  that  are  illustrated  by 
the  author.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  and  wide  field 
is  opened,  that  promises  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
According  to  Mr.  F.,  the  advantages  of  drainage  are  these  :  That 
it  deepens  the  soil,  furnishing  room  for  the  roots  of  cultivated 
plants  ;  that  it  promotes  pulverization  ;  that  it  prevents  siu'face- 
washing  ;  that  it  lengthens  the  season  for  labor  and  vegetation,  by 
causing  the  ground  to  dry  off  early  in  the  spring ;  that  it  prevents 
freezing  out,  by  leaving  the  root-bed  of  the  plants  so  free  from 
water  that  they  retain  their  natural  position  ;  that  it  prevents 
drought  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  capillary  attrac- 
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tion  ;  tliat  it  -warms  the  soil,  increasing  its  temperature  often  as 
much  as  fifteen  degrees  ;  that  it  suppUes  air  to  the  roots  ;  that  it 
promotes  absorption  of  fertiUzing  substances  from  the  air  ;  that  it 
improves  the  quahtj  of  crops.  After  the  discussion  of  each  of 
these  points,  Mr.  F.  adds  a  chapter  on  the  methods  of  drainage, 
the  whole  forming  a  complete  and  important  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge. We  commend  it  to  the  careful  study  of  farmers.  By 
cheap  and  cautious  trials  they  can  easily  test  its  value. 

Millet  is  fast  coming  into  use  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses,  which 
eat  it  readily.  A  livery  stable  keeper,  who  raised  a  large  crop 
this  season,  informs  us  that  he  finds  it  profitable,  both  in  regard 
to  its  nutritious  properties  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
grown.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  oats,  and  should 
be  cut  before  the  seed  is  perfectly  ripe.  A  western  farmer  has 
this  year  raised  a  hundred  acres  of  millet. 

In  travelling  over  the  country,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  great 
want  of  manure,  and  the  want  of  a  knowledge  that  it  may  be 
bought  and  used  in  many  cases  with  profit.  It  is  believed  that 
much  time  which  is  now  partially  lost,  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  increasing  the  compost  heaps,  by  the  addition  of  mud, 
peat,  leaves,  straw,  lime,  ashes  and  any  thing  capable  of  decom- 
position. A  large  part  of  the  land  in  this  county  does  not  pro- 
duce more  than  half  what  it  might  do  were  it  well  manured.  One 
farmer  says  :  "  All  my  outlays  for  manure  pay  great  interest  on 
the  amount  invested."  Is  not  this  the  usual  experience  ?  All 
admit  that  the  principal  drawback  upon  farming  is  the  want  of 
sufficient  fertilizers,  and  how  to  obtain  them  should  be  our  main 
study.  While  the  value  of  guano  is  acknowledged, — especially 
on  light  lands  or  old  and  worn  out  soils  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing their  exhausted  energies, — still  the  main  reliance  of  our  farm- 
ers ought  to  be  on  their  own  barnyard  and  pigsty  ;  not  only  be- 
cause this  comes  more  directly  within  the  scope  of  their  means, 
but  also  because  it  is  believed  that  their  home-made  manure,  ob- 
tained by  keeping  live  stock,  is  better  adapted  to  raising  grains 
and  grasses,  and  is  more  useful  in  preventing  exhaustion  of  the 
soil.  The  value  of  this  may  be  greatly  increased  by  keeping  in 
the  barnj^ard  an  abundant  supply  of  meadow  mud,  which  is  found 
on  almost  every  farm.  The  contents  of  the  privy  vault,  and  soap- 
suds and  other  wastes  of  the  kitchen,  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  heap.  The  lime,  or  chloride,  or  plaster,  or  charcoal,  which 
are  used  to  render  innoxious  the  gases  of  the  privy  or  barn,  are  of 
exceeding  value  as  fertilizers,  and  a  liberal  use  of  them  Avill  prove 
profitable.  But  the  meadow  mud,  which  can  be  had  cheap  and 
in  largo  quantities,  is  the  main  absorbent  of  the  fertilizing  jiroper- 
ties  of  other  manures  ;  at  least,  it  is  that  on  which  our  farmers 
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may  chiefly  rely.  Nature  has  provided  it  in  abundance,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  no  other  thing,  involving  the  same  ex- 
pense, is  so  advantageously  applied  to  the  land.  In  the  fall  and 
early  part  of  winter  it  can  be  drawn  into  the  barnj-ard,  frozen, 
pulverized,  mixed,  and  trodden  into  the  stable  manure  by  cattle. 
It  not  only  retains  the  fertilizing  gases  that  would  otherwise  es- 
cape, but  it  brings  into  activity  the  elements  of  the  soil  with  which 
it  is  united.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  our  farmers  the 
importance  of  increasing  in  every  way  their  stock  of  manure.  lie 
who  uses  the  most  manure  can  keep  the  largest  number  of  ani 
mals.  He  who  keeps  the  largest  number  of  animals  can  raise  the 
most  grain,  and  maintain  his  land  in  the  best  condition. 

Of  special  fertilizers,  we  have  little  to  add  to  our  former  re- 
ports. Guano  still  maintains  its  reputation.  One  of  our  corre- 
spondents, whose  statement  was  published  in  last  year's  report, 
Avrites : — "  My  experiment  with  guano  on  grass  land  for  this  the 
fourth  year  since  its  application,  has  yielded  by  careful  weight 
just  twice  as  much  as  the  piece  adjoining  which  had  none." 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  another  intelligent 
farmer,  who  informs  us  that  the  good  eSects  of  guano  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  after  five  years. 

An  experiment  with  salt  and  Ume,  mixed  with  meadow  mud,  on 
a  pretty  large  scale,  has  been  made  this  fall  by  one  of  our  farm- 
ers. The  result  must  be  looked  for  in  other  years,  though  it  is 
right  to  add  that  the  grain  that  was  sown  came  up  well,  and  now 
looks  flourishing.  A  hundred  bushels  of  Turks  Island  salt  were 
used  in  this  trial. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  crop  of  apples  was  very  small, 
chiefly  in  those  towns  where  the  least  attention  has  been  paid  to 
fruit-growing  ;  in  others,  the  crop  was  good.  The  bloom  was 
full,  but  the  wet  and  cold  weather  which  immediately  followed, 
caused  the  young  fruit  to  blast  and  fall.  Some  persons  had 
thought  that  they  perceived  a  tendency  towards  a  general  deteri- 
oration of  apple  orchards.  Fortunately  the  farmers  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  this  idea.  Not  a  single  fact  strikes  the  traveller  more 
agreeably,  in  every  toAvn,  than  the  sight  of  young  and  flourishing 
orchards,  giving  promise  of  future  harvests.  AVe  could  refer  to 
many  farms  which,  within  ten  years,  have  been  increased  in  value 
to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars,  solely  by  the  planting  of  or- 
chards. There  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  this  business.  The  de- 
mand is  steady  and  increasing  for  good  apples  at  remunerating 
prices.  One  farmer  infers  from  his  experience  that  an  acre  of 
apple-orchard,  well  tended,  will  yield  more  profit  than  four  acres 
of  grass.  All  fruit  that  is  not  fit  for  market  or  ibr  consumption  in 
the  family,  may  l)e  turned  to  advantage  in  feeding  stock. 

The  soil   for  young  orchards   should   be  strong, — no  matter  if 
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rocky, — ploughed  deep,  well  drained,  and  kept  in  higli  cultivation 
for  several  years.  The  most  thrifty  wc  have  seen  are  in  very 
rocky  land  that  had  been  used  for  a  long  time  as  pasture.  Our 
experienced  fruit-growers  recommend  large  holes  for  the  young 
trees,  filled  with  fine  compost  and  rich  soil,  but  never  with  rank 
and  green  manure.  A  common  error  is  to  set  the  trees  too  near 
to  each  other.  In  favorable  circumstances  they  spread  rapidly, 
and  if  placed  nearer  than  thirty  feet  of  each  other,  will  in  a  few 
years  interfere.  A  mulching  of  leaves  or  straw  is  advisable  in 
dry  seasons.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  that  the  land  be 
well  drained,  for  the  cold  water  stagnating  about  the  roots  is  pecu- 
liarly injurious. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  orchard  than  the  slovenly  pruning 
we  often  see  practised  by  inexperienced  hands, — large  branches 
hacked  off,  long  stumps  left  to  imbibe  moisture,  and  cartloads  of 
limbs  carried  off  at  once.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense  that  trees  should  be  pruned  moderately  every  year,  to 
remove  decayed  limbs  or  an  undergrowth  of  sprouts,  and  to  admit 
the  sun  and  air  into  the  tops.  In  our  hot  and  dry  climate,  how- 
ever, this  last  purpose  may  easily  be  cari-ied  too  far.  The  details 
of  this  process,  as  well  as  the  fit  time  for  the  operation,  may  best 
be  learned  in  the  school  of  some  experienced  nursery  man  or  fruit 
grower,  of  whom  no  county  has  more  or  better  than  ours. 

The  attractive  exhibition  of  pears,  for  Avhich  our  fair  is  so  cele- 
brated, provoked  the  question.  Why  do  we  find  so  few  pears  in 
most  of  our  towns  ?  Nearly  all  are  raised  in  three  or  four  towns, 
while  in  the  others  scarcely  a  pear  tree  is  to  be  seen.  Not  be- 
cause this  fine  fruit  is  not  appreciated,  but  from  an  apprehension 
of  some  pecuhar  difficulty  or  risk  in  its  culture,  or  from  the  sup- 
position that  pear  trees  recpiire  many  years  to  produce  a  full  crop,  or 
from  a  failure  that  may  have  followed  poorly  conducted  experiments. 
Nursery  men  raise  their  trees  on  the  best  land,  deeply  spaded, 
and  thoroughly  manured.  The  mistake  which  buyers  make  is  to 
plant  their  trees  on  a  poor  soil,  half  manured,  and  to  neglect  prun- 
ing and  heading  in.  In  two  or  three  years  the  trees  die,  or  live 
a  miserable  and  stunted  existence,  and  the  farmer  complains  that 
they  did  not  correspond  with  the  nurseryman's  statement.  How 
could  trees  so  managed  be  expected  to  prosper  ?  Separate  trea- 
tises on  the  culture  of  this  excellent  fruit  may  be  found  in  books 
specially  devoted  to  pomology,  with  catalogues  of  the  various 
kinds  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 

In  some  towns,  Foxborough,  Franklin,  Medfield,  Needham,  ami 
a  few  others,  enterprising  men  have  done  something  towards 
adorning  their  respective  villages  and  road-sides  by  planting  shade 
trees.  During  the  present  year  many  fine  trees  have  been  plant- 
ed. A  report  from  Grantville  Avill  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  volume.     We  have  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  new 
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community  struggling  for  existence,  and  have  the  means  of  doing 
something  to  gratify  a  refined  taste,  and  to  improve  the  looks  as 
well  as  the  fruitfulness  of  our  county.  And  what  objects  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  shrubbery  that  adorns  our  dwellings,  or  than 
the  beeches,  maples,  elms  and  evergreens  that  line  the  highways. 
Who  does  not  greet  with  satisfaction  a  village,  the  nakedness  of 
which  is  relieved  by  these  permanent  memorials  of  public  spirit  ? 
And  Avho  has  a  better  right  to  be  considered  a  public  benefactor 
than  the  man  who  provides  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  future 
generations  ? 

Almost  every  fai-mer  planted  a  little  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane 
last  spring  ;  some  from  curiosity,  others  with  a  view  to  fodder, 
and  a  few,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  supplying  themselves  with 
home-made  molasses.  Every  where  the  cane  grcAv  and  flourished. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  its  value  as  fodder,  some 
approving  it,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  conversed  with 
us  do  not  consider  it  equal  to  sweet  corn  fodder.  It  is  less  sweet 
and  juicy,  the  cattle  do  not  eat  it  so  readily,  and  waste  more  of  it. 
The  buts  are  fibrous  and  hard.  At  the  fair,  several  specimens  of 
good  sirup  were  exhibited,  a  detailed  account  of  which  will  proba- 
bly be  furnished  by  another  committee.  We  have  heard  of  no 
extensive  operations  in  this  county.  In  Middlesex,  Mr.  Hyde  of 
Newton  has  entered  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  sirup,  and  is 
not  without  hope  that  he  may  overcome  the  difficulties  hitherto 
experienced  in  causing  it  to  grain.  The  public  are  already 
familiar  with  the  results  of  his  enterprise  through  the  daily  papers. 
We  hope  that  his  success  Avill  be  equal  to  his  enterprise,  and  that 
he  Avill  have  the  honor  of  introducing  a  new  and  profitable  branch 
of  business. 

During  the  past  season  mowing  machines  have  been  somewhat 
more  used  than  the  year  before.  In  several  towns  in  our  county, 
however,  there  is  not  one.  Although  every  advantage  claimed 
for  the  mowing  machine  may  be  admitted,  yet  the  farmer  hesi- 
tates, perhaps  wisely,  before  he  invests  his  money  in  its  purchase. 
He  acknowledges  the  inferiority  of  the  scythe,  but  he  knows  what 
he  can  do  with  it.  He  knows  how  to  repair  it.  He  knows  what 
is  the  average  cost  of  cutting  an  acre  of  grass.  He  remembers 
that  the  first  cost  of  the  mowing  machine  is  large  ;  that  it  is  com- 
plicated and  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  that  it  may  occasion 
diminished  or  irregular  employment  of  men  hired  for  the  season 
or  the  year ;  that  there  are  mornings  and  odd  times  when  they 
might  do  some  mowing  to  advantage.  He  says  his  farm  is  small, 
the  land  uneven  ;  that  it  has  rocks  and  orchards,  and  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  machine.  It  is  right  to  take  these  things 
into  consideration.     But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  ma- 
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cli'ine  would  answer  for  a  dozen  farmers,  and  that  three  or  four 
hoars'  use  of  it  Avould  give  the  farmer  employment  for  two  days  in 
making  his  hay. 

The  objects  of  improved  machinery  on  a  farm  are  two.  First, 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  production  of  crops  ;  second,  economy 
of  time,  particularly  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  crop  heavy, 
and  there  is  danger  of  injury  if  its  removal  be  delayed.  Manual 
labor  is  necessarily  hmitcd,  especially  in  this  country,  which  by 
its  extent  and  fertihty  invites  laborers  to  disperse  over  wide  terri- 
tories. There  is  no  permanent  class  of  laborers  ;  the  laborer  of 
this  year  may  soon  be  the  employer.  Hence  labor  commands 
good  pay,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  machinery  to  fill  the  place 
of  labor  dearly  purchased. 

Farmers,  both  from  their  isolated  positions  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  a  common  opinion,  are  perhaps  less  apt  than  others  to 
see  the  necessity  of  making  changes  in  their  tools  or  modes  of  ope- 
ration. Accustomed  to  use  a  particular  set  of  implements,  and 
not  having  frequent  opportunities  of  comparison,  they  either  be- 
come famiUar  with  their  imperfections  or  do  not  see  them.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  real  improvements.  But  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  ma- 
chinery in  large  operations,  are  compelling  farmers  to  look  to 
their  interests,  convincing  them  that  they  can  prosper  by  farm- 
ing only  when  they  place  it  on  the  level  of  the  most  advanced 
arts. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  mowing  machines,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  improvements  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  dimin- 
ish weight,  or  to  reduce  friction,  or  to  prevent  derangement,  or 
to  bring  the  implement  Avithin  the  reach  of  men  of  limited  means. 
Science  has  not  exhausted  its  resources  or  skill  its  power  of  ap- 
plying primary  principles  to  the  use  and  wants  of  business. 
Machinists  acknowledge  no  perfection  and  admit  of  no  impossi- 
bility. Thy  believe  that  for  every  imperfection  there  must  some- 
where be  a  remedy.  Meanwhile  the  mower  and  other  .excellent 
machines  are  gradually  working  their  way  into  use,  by  demon- 
strating that  fiirmers  cannot  afford  to  do  without  them.  Every 
thing  of  this  kind  is  first  opposed  and  then  adopted,  and  no  doubt 
men  are  now  living  who  ridicule  the  mower,  and  will,  by  and  by, 
plough  their  fields  by  steam.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  time. 
We  cannot  foresee  where  progress  in  invention  will  stop,  or  why 
it  should  stop  at  all. 

Previous  reports  have  contained  full  notices  of  the  value  and 
the  best  methods  of  raising  carrots.  We  refer  to  the  subject 
again  to  notice  the  fact  of  their  increasing  culture.  As  there  is 
but  one  opinion  of  their  utility,  almost  every  farmer  has  a  piece 
of  land  in  carrots.     We  think  they  will  hereafter  be  more  exten- 
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sively  cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertain  yield  of  pota- 
toes. We  have  noticed  several  instances  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
blight  or  rust  of  the  tops,  checking  the  growth  of  the  roots. 
Whatever  tends  to  facilitate  their  early  and  rapid  growth,  will 
tend  also  to  diminish  their  liability  to  this  disorder.  Carrots  re- 
quire a  good  soil,  very  deeply  and  finely  ploughed,  and  furnished 
with  well-rotted  manure.  The  land  may  be  laid  in  ridges  with  a 
plough,  the  centres  of  the  ridges  being  two  feet  apart.  The 
seed  is  best  sown  with  a  machine.  In  good  land,  with  a  favorable 
season,  twenty  tons  may  be  grown  on  an  acre.  It  may  be  assum- 
ed that  seventy-five  pounds  of  carrots  are  equal  in  value  to  eigh- 
teen pounds  of  good  hay.  This  estimate  will  make  twenty  tons  of 
carrots  equal  to  four  tons  and  sixteen-hundredths  of  hay.  When 
we  have  ascertained  the  cost  of  both  crops,  with  the  expense  of 
feeding  them  out,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  land  is  left,  we 
have  some  of  the  elements  of  a  judgment  respecting  the  compara- 
tive profitableness  of  carrots  and  grass.  Not  all ;  for  besides  the 
immediate  and  beef-making  or  milk-making  results,  we  are  to 
consider  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  cattle  and  horses,  as  well 
as  the  general  idea  of  all  root  crops,  namely,  to  increase  manure 
by  means  of  stock,  and  to  invigorate  the  land  exhausted  by  grain. 
It  is  admitted  that  a  mixed  diet,  as  of  roots  and  hay,  is  better  for 
animals  than  a  diet  of  any  one  article.  Various  ingredients  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  body, — oil,  fibrin,  earthy  phosphates, 
lime,  &c. — and  to  produce  these,  different  articles  of  food  are  re- 
quisite. Neither  starch,  nor  oil,  nor  grain  alone,  will  increase  the 
weight  and  preserve  health  and  the  capacity  of  labor.  Fat  may 
be  laid  on  while  the  health  of  the  animal  suffers,  and  this  pro- 
cess may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render  the  animal  unfit  for 
human  food.  For  fattening  purposes,  for  improving  the  quality  of 
milk,  and  as  alterative  for  horses,  carrots  may  be  regarded  as 
occupying  the  first  place. 

Within  a  few  years  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cranberries,  and  many  trials  are  being  made  of  upland  and 
of  artificial  meadow  culture.  Some  of  these  experiments  are  on  a 
large  scale,  and  promise  the  best  results.  On  some  natural 
meadows  the  crop  has  this  year  been  injured  by  worms.  One 
farmer,  whose  annual  yield  averages  three  hundred  bushels,  had 
this  season  but  thirty.  This  was  almost  a  solitary  instance  of  such 
extremely  unfavorable  result.  Generally  the  crop  was  good,  and 
though  selling  at  a  less  price  than  last  year,  amply  rejiays  the 
expense  of  cultivation.  Some  growers,  fearful  lest  the  early  frosts 
should  injure  the  cranberries,  gather  them  long  before  they  arc 
ripe,  in  consequence  of  which  they  lose  much  of  their  value.  But 
such  accurate  and  ample  information  touching  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop  is  contained  in  former  reports  and  in  separate  contribu- 
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tions  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  extending  our  remarks.  We 
doubt  Avhether  the  Commonwealth  has  larger,  finer,  better  man- 
aged or  more  profitable  plantations  of  this  valuable  fruit  than  are 
to  be  found  in  our  own  county. 

There  is  an  increasing  attention  paid  to  good  gardening  for 
domestic  purposes.  Farmers  used  to  make  this  apology  for  poor 
gardens,  that  they  had  no  time  to  cultivate  them,  because  their 
field  crops  demanded  all  their  attention.  We  are  gratified  to  find 
that  the  force  of  this  apology  is  not  so  much  felt  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  example  of  the  market  gardeners  has  done  much  for  us  in 
tins  vicinity,  by  showing  that  a  large  crop  may  be  grown  on  a 
small  space  by  high  manuring  and  careful  tillage  ;  and  that  by 
these  means  alone  a  profit  can  be  made.  Still  there  are  farmers 
Avho  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  either  the  comfort  or  the  pecuni- 
ary advantage  of  a  good  garden.  Instead  of  making  it  the  earli- 
est, they  make  it  the  latest  of  their  spring  labors.  Hence  they 
have  only  a  late  and  small  supply  of  vegetables ;  two  or  three 
little  rows  of  pease,  a  few  beans,  a  small  patch  of  sweet  corn,  &c., 
whereas  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor,  bestowed  early  upon 
the  garden,  they  might  have  an  abundant  supply  through  the 
summer  and  fall.  No  part  of  the  farm  pays  so  well  as  the  gar- 
den, and  if  any  part  is  to  be  neglected  it  must  not  be  this.  It 
goes  far  towards  diminishing  the  butcher's  bill,  and  tends  to  good 
health  and  to  freedom  from  disorders  occasioned  by  an  almost  ex- 
clusively flesh  diet.  A  good  garden  is  eminently  economical,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  having  a  constant  supply  of  fresh, 
tender  and  wholesome  vegetables  and  fruit  of  one's  own  raising. 
Let  the  land  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  ploughed  deep,  manured  well 
and  planted  early.  We  have  noticed  in  many  gardens  that  the 
onions  did  not  bottom  or  grow  large.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
if  not  in  all,  we  found  that  they  were  planted  late.  Onions  7miHt 
be  j)lanted  early  ;  in  our  climate,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
April,  if  a  large  crop  is  expected. 

Of  market  gardening  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length. 
The  skill  and  success  of  Norfolk  gardeners  are  proverbial.  We 
visited  several  large  market-farms  in  Brookline  that  were  perfect 
models  of  neatness,  beauty  and  productiveness.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  thoroughness  and  carefulness  of  their  cultivation. 
Other  and  similar  farms  of  great  excellence  are  to  be  found  in 
Dorchester,  West  Roxbury,  and  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  imnatu- 
ral  deaths  among  swine, — uimatural  for  them  because  not  by  the 
knife.  We  do  not  know  that  attention  has  been  extensively  called 
to  this  subject,  but  wc  ho])e  in  the  course  of  another  year  to  col- 
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lect  sufficient  information  to  justify  an  expression  of  opinion  upon 
several  points :  the  cause  of  the  numerous  deaths,  -whether  any 
one  breed  is  specially  liable  to  fatal  disorders,  or  -whether  any 
profitable  breed  is  more  generally  healthy  than  others.  We  have 
learned  that  in  numerous  instances  the  pigs  that  died  were  re- 
cently taken  from  droves  out  of  Illinois  and  other  -western  States. 
Many  persons  have  ceased  to  eat  pork,  fearing  that  the  so  called 
hog-cholera  of  the  West  had  been  introduced  by  the  importation 
of  SAvine  from  that  region.  We  -would  respectfully  suggest  that 
farmers  should  carefully  note  any  important  facts  that  come  to 
their  kno-wlcdge,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  matured  and 
intelligent  opinion  respecting  a  class  of  disorders  from  which  seri- 
ous losses  have  arisen  this  present  year. 

The  rich  and  flourishing  county  of  Norfolk  did  itself  injustice 
at  our  late  fair.  The  wealthy  towns  of  Brookline,  Dorchester  and 
lloxbury,  the  really  good  farms  of  Dedham,  Mcdfield  and  Med- 
way,  and  a  dozen  half  agricultural  and  half  manufacturing  places, 
failed  to  make  an  exhibition  of  their  respective  productions  at  all 
commensurate  with  their  ability,  with  their  intelligence,  or  their 
real  interest  in  farming.  The  men  and  women  were  out  in  strong 
force  ;  but  the  working  oxen,  the  fat  cattle,  the  milk-cows,  the 
pigs  and  colts,  the  agricultural  implements — objects  which  give 
life  and  interest  to  the  show — were  sparingly  exhibited.  This  is 
much  to  be  lamented ;  for  if  our  experience  proves  any  thing  it  is 
that  fairs  exert  a  moral  and  professional  influence  in  proportion  to 
the  evidences  they  exhibit  of  industry,  skill  and  progress.  Many 
farmers  appear  to  think  that  unless  they  exhibit  something  of  the 
very  first  quality,  something  that  is  sure  of  a  premium,  their  time 
and  labor  are  lost,  and  are  often  deterred  from  exhibiting  what  they 
have,  lest  somebody  else  should  have  something  better.  If  this 
idea  were  fully  carried  out  very  few  would  contribute.  In  every 
town  are  forty  or  fifty  farmers  who  have  fine  oxen,  cows  or  pigs, 
horses  or  colts,  or  specimens  of  good  corn,  potatoes  or  butter. 
They  may  not  in  all  cases  be  the  best,  but  if  exhibited,  Avould  pre- 
sent the  average  condition  or  the  actual  condition  of  agriculture  in 
the  county,  besides  furnishing  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  indi- 
vidual farmers.  What  an  exhilaration  would  be  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  hundred  yoke  of  good  working  oxen,  as  many  milch 
cows  and  heifers,  and  specimens  of  the  produce  of  a  hundred 
dairies.  And  if  this  intention  were  cherished  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  if  the  farmer,  instead  of  trusting  to  a  few  weeks' 
eflfort,  just  before  the  fair,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  premium, 
should  bear  in  mind  through  the  Avhole  season  the  duty  of  present- 
ing the  best  result  of  a  year's  work,  we  should  have  an  cxhil)ition 
that  would  gratify  our  pride  and  j)romoto  our  cause.  Acting 
upon  the  princijtle  of  doing  one's  best,  the  farmers   would  be  in- 
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cited  "to  read  and  study,  to  understand  and  apply  the  laws  of  na- 
ture to  the  operations  of  farming ;  and  in  each  department  of 
their  business  to  acquire  the  kno^Yledge  essential  to  success. 
And  in  this  way  they  would  be  amply  repaid  for  their  extra  trouble, 
whether  they  received  premiums  or  not. 

Besides  these  immediately  personal  considerations,  farmers  who 
attend  the  fair  and  participate  in  its  exercises  would  learn  the  im- 
portance of  acting  together,  and  of  uniting  their  means  and  in- 
formation and  efforts  for  the  furtherance  of  their  art.  Every 
other  class  of  men  finds  its  account  in  acting  upon  the  principle 
of  association.  They  combine  their  respective  forces,  have  stated 
meetings,  compare  notes,  give  and  receive  information,  adopt  gen- 
eral modes  of  action,  and  thus  form  and  diffuse  a  common  spirit 
that  contributes  to  the  common  welfare. 

It  would  increase  the  benefits  of  the  fair,  if  each  contributor 
would  present  a  written  statement  of  the  process  pursued  in  rais- 
ing his  crop  or  stock.  For  some  articles,  such  a  statement  is 
now  required ;  but  the  premium  is  sometimes  lost  for  want  of  the 
statement ;  or  else  the  statement  is  very  brief  and  defective. 
Applicants  do  not  always  appreciate  the  importance  of  details ; 
whereas  these  are  the  all-important  matters.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  agricultural  affairs,  want  to  know  the  precise  details 
respecting  soil,  seeds,  treatment,  methods  of  feeding  stock,  &c. 
Many  people  believe  that  guano  is  a  good  article  of  manure. 
They  want  to  know  how  good  it  is,  how  to  compost  it,  in  what 
quantity  to  use  it,  at  what  times,  for  what  crops,  on  what  soils, 
and  in  what  proportions  each.  So  of  feeding  fatting  cattle,  how 
long  grass-fed,  how  long  stall-fed,  on  what  food,  how  much  hay 
and  roots,  mixed  in  what  proportions,  and  what  has  been  found  to 
be  generally  profitable.  And  this  with  a  view  to  answer  the 
question,  what  does  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork  cost  the  farmer  ? 
Or  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  a  gallon  of  milk,  or  a  pound  of  butter  ? 
Written  statements,  made  with  care  and  based  on  actual  know- 
ledge, would  go  far  towards  settling  definitelj'-  many  vexed  ques- 
tions. A  selection  from  these  statements  might  be  published  in 
the  Transactions,  and  the  results  of  individual  research  and  ex- 
periment be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  Society. 

Our  farmers  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  devclope  the 
entire  capabilities  of  the  soil.  For  most  of  them  own  their  farms, 
and  hope  to  leave  them  to  their  children.  Here  is  a  motive  to 
intelligent  and  persistent  efforts  to  show  a  more  thorough  union  of 
learning  and  practical  skill,  to  be  followed  by  a  more  abundant 
reward.  But  this  result  cannot  be  attained  so  long  as  we  believe 
that  we  are  born  with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  successful 
prosecution  of  our  art,  or  so  long  as  we  neglect  the  study  of  prin- 
ciples and  the  apjjlication  of  them  to  our  business.     We  must  not 
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only  consider  our  art  as  among  the  most  honorable,  but  follow  it 
in  the  same  spirit  that  leads  to  success  in  other  employments. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  Committee  would  repeat  the 
expression  of  satisfaction  which  their  visits  to  the  farmers  of  the 
county  have  occasioned,  and  the  assurance  that  in  many  essential 
elements  of  good  husbandry  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  arc  making 
a  decided,  and  in  some  cases,  a  rapid  progress.  We  invite  the 
attention  of  young  and  enterprising  men  to  the  business  of  agri- 
culture. We  believe  that  persistent  industry,  guided  by  such  in- 
telligence as  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  will  be  amply  rcAvardcd 
even  in  Norfolk  county.  The  reason  of  our  belief  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  there  are  already  in  the  county  hundreds  of  beautiful 
farms,  on  which  are  living  happy  and  prosperous  families,  sur- 
rounded by  as  many  blessings,  and  liable  to  as  few  troubles  as  are 
allotted  to  men  in  this  world. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  M.  MERRICK. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  submit  the  following  report,  viz.  : — 

It  affords  your  Committee  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  a  larger  number  of  farms  was  offered  for  examination 
this  year  than  for  several  preceding  years.  This  shows  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  important  subject  of  agriculture,  and 
augurs  well  for  our  young  and  flourishing  Society. 

Three  farms  were  offered  for  examination  and  premiums,  viz.  : 
Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall's  of  Medfield,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton's  of 
Needham,  and  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Sias's  of  Milton.  These  farms 
were  all  good.  Their  proprietors  deserve  no  small  commenda- 
tion, and  are,  in  our  opinion,  justly  entitled  to  the  following 
premiums,  viz.  : — 

To  C.  C.  Sewall,  1st  premium  of        .       $25.00 

To  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Sias,   2d         "  .         .         15.00 

To  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,     3d         "  .         .         12.00 

Your  Committee  wish  to  add  the  following  brief  statement. 
While  each  of  the  abovenamcd  farms  was  good,  in  some  respects, 
Mr.  Sewall's  was  good  in  many  respects.  Resides  good  crops  of 
hay,  corn,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  Mr.  Sewall  has  for  years  been 
sticcessful  in  raising  wheat,  the  average  crop  on  an  acre  being 
considerably  more  than  the  average  croj)  in  the  great  wheat-grow- 
ing State  of  Ohio.     The  example  of  Mr.  S.,  in  this  respect,  is 
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worthy  of  imitation  in  all  cases,  -where  similar  soil  and  similar  cul- 
tivation ■would  probably  produce  similar  results.  Great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  his  pasture,  on  the  high  land  in  the  rear  of 
his  dwelling-house,  causing  the  unsightly  and  unproductive  moss  to 
disappear,  and  in  its  place  to  spring  up  green  and  nourishing  grasses. 
His  improved  breed  of  cattle,  his  dairy-room,  his  superior  butter, 
(having  been  famous  for  years,  having  often  obtained  the  first 
premium,  and  commanding  always  high  and  remunerative  prices,) 
his  large  cellar  under  the  barn,  and  the  vast  supply  of  materials 
for  making  manure,  his  beautiful  and  numerous  poultry,  these  all 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

The  striking  and  very  commendable  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
the  JNIessrs.  Sias,  is,  that  beginning  with  small  means,  and  exer- 
cising sound  judgment,  and  using  strong  arms,  they  have,  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  converted  a  rough,  hard,  stony,  bush- 
covered,  yet  naturally  strong  soil,  into  a  smooth  and  productive 
piece  of  ground,  truly  beautiful  to  behold.  Their  example  is 
worthy  of  being  known  and  imitated.  The  statement  which  they 
make,  and  which  will  be  appended  to  this  report,  holds  out 
strong  encouragement  to  all  those,  whose  inheritance  consists  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  in  habits  of  industry,  economy 
and  virtue,  formed  in  early  hfe. 

Doctor  Morton  has  made  commendable  improvement  during 
twelve  years, — reclaiming  meadows,  Avhich  in  their  native  state 
were  of  little  value,  and  making  them  yield  large  crops  of  good 
English  hay  ;  his  excellent  dairy,  his  cool  and  convenient  apartr- 
ment  for  the  milk  and  cream,  his  cows,  his  large  rooms,  yard, 
and  very  convenient  watering  places  for  his  poultry,  the  neat 
grove  around  his  house,  all  these  show  a  taste  and  enterprise 
which  arc  alike  creditable  to  the  proprietor,  and  worthy  the  imi- 
tation of  all. 

Your  Committee  add,  in  conclusion,  that  they  were  treated 
with  a  liberal  hospitality  wherever  they  went. 
For  the  Committee, 

RALPH  SANGER,  Chairman. 

Dover,  Dec.  5,  1857. 


STATEMENT  OF  C.  C.  SEWALL. 

My  farm  embraces  about  seventy  acres  in  the  homestead,  and 
twenty  acres  of  pasture,  orchard  and  meadow  land  abroad. 
When  it  came  into  my  possession, — fourteen  years  ago, — I  had 
to  cultivate  and  manage  it  Avithout  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  art,  but  such  as  observation  and  general  reading  had  afforded, 
and  without  the  facihtios  and  means  for  fertilizing  and  improving 
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it,  which  its  former  owner  possessed.  And  here  I  may,  with  pro- 
priet}^,  express  my  obhgations  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society, 
by  Avhose  annual  exhibitions  my  interest  in  the  subject  had  been 
first  excited,  and  by  whose  admirable  publications  my  mind  had 
been  most  informed  respecting  the  best  methods  of  farming.  A 
feeling  which,  I  know,  is  shared  by  many  others. 

The  uncertainty  of  my  continuance  in  an  occupation  so  differ- 
ent from  my  life-long  pursuits,  and  a  still  unabated  attachment  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  rendered  me  at  first  less  interested  in 
the  farm  than  was  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  it. 
I  have  since  devoted  to  it  more  time  and  thought,  but  only  to  find 
that,  without  great  physical  ability  and  a  pro]3er  training,  no  man 
can  own  and  cultivate  many  acres,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
with  economy  or  satisfaction.  It  was  once  a  paradoxical,  if  not 
absurd  remark,  of  an  aged  and  highly  respected  farmer  in  this 
countyj — a  remark  which  he  often  repeated, — that  a  man  was 
only  the  poorer  for  every  acre  of  land  he  might  own.  This  was 
said  near  the  close  of  a  long  and  active  life,  when  sickness  and 
infirmity  rendered  him  unable  to  engage  in  his  ordinary  pursuits, 
and  when  he  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  others  for  ends 
which  he  could  once  accomplish  himself.  And  he  then  felt  that, 
unless  one  could  labor  regularly,  with  great  power  of  endurance, 
as  well  as  with  the  advantage  of  experience  and  skill,  it  were 
better,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  that  he  should  not  own  ex- 
tensive lands.  My  own  experience  and  observation  have  discov- 
ered to  me  the  measure  of  truth  and  justice  contained  in  his 
remark.  Particularly  is  it  apparent  now,  when  public  expendi- 
tures have  occasioned  so  large  an  increase  of  taxation,  and  the 
expenses  even  of  a  humble  mode  of  living  are  not  easily  met ; 
where  the  labor  to  be  hired  is  mostly  of  foreign  immigration.  A 
farmer,  now,  must  not  only  have  competent  knowledge  of  his  art, 
from  study  and  observation,  but  fixed  habits  of  labor,  also,  and 
sufficient  physical  strength  to  be  always  foremost  in  conducting 
the  operations  of  the  farm.  He  cannot,  ordinarily,  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  labor  he  may  hire.  Hence  it  is  that  I  am  more 
deeply  impressed,  every  year,  with  the  necessity  of  directing 
attention  to  some  practicable  method  of  raising  the  character  of 
farm-laborers,  and  of  increasing  their  competency  and  faithful- 
ness. Unless  this  can  be  done  in  some  way,  many  farms  must 
inevitably  be  abandoned  by  their  present  occupants. 

You  will,  I  know,  pardon  this  digression.  Returning  to  the 
subject  immediately  in  hand,  I  will  now  state,  as  briefly  as  1  can, 
what  has  been  the  general  management  of  my  farm. 

One  of  my  first  concerns  has  been  to  increase  the  means  of 
fertilizing  the  farm.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  caused  nearly  the 
Avhole  of  my  pasture  ground  in  the  homestead  to  be  ploughed,  and 
put,  in  different  portions,  under  one,  two  and  sometimes  three 
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years'  cultivation.  It  consists  of  about  twenty-eight  acres  of 
high,  plain  land.  Several  acres  of  it  had  just  been  laid  down 
when  I  came  here,  upon  which  the  expected  crop  of  grass  was 
almost  entirely  lost.  Part  of  these  acres  were  made  to  yield  a 
haTidsome  growth  of  white  clover,  by  the  application  of  plaster, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  I  have  since  used  plaster  and 
salt  upon  the  same  land, — in  the  proportion  of  one  part  salt,  and 
three  parts  plaster, — applying  the  same  quantity  per  acre,  with 
still  better  results.  The  remainder  of  this  lot, — about  an  acre, — 
was  ploughed,  manured  moderately,  and  planted  with  corn  for 
green  fodder,  and  the  crop  was  very  large.  Other  portions  of 
the  pasture  have  been  cultivated  and  planted  with  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, followed  with  spring  wheat,  or  winter  rye  and  grass  seed. 
One  part,  where  the  soil  is  lightest,  was  simply  ploughed,  rolled 
and  harrowed,  and  sown  with  rye  and  grass  seed  in  the  fall. 
After  the  seed  had  started,  plaster  and  ashes  were  spread,  at  the 
rate  of  six  bushels,  nearly  equal  parts,  per  acre.  The  grain 
grew  well,  and  in  the  spring  the  ground  was  harrowed  with  a 
light  harrow,  and  rolled  again.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was 
satisfactory.  I  have  continued  to  spread  ashes,  or  plaster  and 
salt,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  on  pasture  ground,  up  to  this  time  ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  effect  fully  warrants  the  annual  outlay 
of  expense  and  trouble.  It  should  be  added,  that,  in  laying 
down  a  large  portion  of  this  land,  I  have  not  failed  to  sow  a 
quantity  of  white  clover  with  Rhode  Island  grass  seed. 

As  the  result  of  these  operations,  I  am  now  able  to  keep  a 
much  larger  stock  of  dairy  cows  than  had  been  kept  here  before, 
and,  of  course,  to  enlarge  the  quantity  of  manure. 

Next  to  the  improvement  of  pasture  land,  I  have  endeavored 
to  increase  the  relative  quantity  of  English  hay  to  be  cut  upon 
the  farm.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  reclaimed  swamp  land 
partly  by  ploughing  and  cultivating  it,  and  partly  by  smoothing 
the  surface, — removing  hummocks  and  bushes,  ditching  and 
draining  the  ground,  and  covering  it  with  sandy  gravel  and  loam. 
Barnyard  manure,  or  in  other  cases,  guano  mixed  with  sand,  was 
then  spread  and  harrowed  in,  and  grass  seed  soAvn.  This  has 
been  done  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  operation  has,  in 
every  case,  been  successful.  Finding  it  inconvenient  to  cultivate 
distant  parts  of  my  mowing  land,  I  caused  two  acres  to  be  turned 
over,  and  rolled  and  harrowed.  Guano  at  the  rate  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre,  and  mixed  with  sand,  was  then  spread  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  the  harrow.  Then  grass 
seed  was  sown,  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  Timothy  and  one  bushel 
red-top  per  acre,  and  a  light  horse-harrow  was  afterwards  passed 
over  the  ground.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  so  success- 
ful that  I  have  since  repeated  the  operation  several  times,  under 
like  conditions,  and  with  like  good  returns.     And  I  am  now  con- 
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vinced  that  it  is  much  better  for  any  one  to  follow  the  same,  or  a 
similar  coui'se,  than  to  cart  manure  from  his  barn,  to  any  consid- 
erable distance,  and  attempt  to  cultivate  any  land  suitable  for 
grass.  I  have  mowed  grounds  which  had  been  laid  down  in  this 
way,  for  five  or  six  years  in  succession,  and  obtained  good  crops, 
— giving  them,  however,  a  top-dressing  of  compost  manure,  or  of 
ashes,  once,  or  at  most  twice,  in  the  meantime. 

My  method  of  cultivation  has  in  general  been  this :  to  turn  the 
sward  with  a  large  plough,  to  the  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  to  be  grown. 
This  is  followed  by  a  heavy  roller,  leaving  the  surface  flat  and 
smooth.  Corn  and  potatoes  have  usually  been  the  first  crop. 
The  ground  has  been  furrowed  only  in  one  direction,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  and  a  half  feet  between  the  furrows  ;  and  hills 
have  been  made  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  I  have  sometimes 
spread  green  manure  on  the  sod  and  ploughed  it  in ;  but  more 
frequently  have  spread  green  manure  after  ploughing,  and  har- 
rowed it  in,  and  then  put  into  each  hill  half  a  shovelful  of  well- 
rotted  compost.  Formerly  the  subsoil  plough  was  made  to  follow 
the  grass  plough,  in  the  same  furrow,  loosening  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  ;  and  the  benefit  of  this  opera- 
tion was  very  striking,  particularly  in  a  time  of  severe  drought. 
Corn,  upon  ground  treated  in  this  way,  was  then  perfectly  green 
and  vigorous,  while  that  upon  ground  under  the  common  treat- 
ment, was  pale  and  parched.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  means  to 
employ  a  double  team,  prevented  the  subsequent  regular  use  of 
this  plough  in  breaking  up  land.  The  use  of  the  subsoil  plough 
has  given  place  to  that  of  the  Michigan  or  sod  and  subsoil  plough, 
which  requires  less  team,  and  may  be,  in  most  cases,  equally  ser- 
viceable. Either  plough  is  of  peculiar  value  when,  as  in  my  own 
general  method  of  cultivation,  it  is  intended  to  lay  down  the  laud 
the  second  3"ear,  Avithout  disturbing  the  buried  sod. 

I  have  experimented,  also,  in  the  mixing  of  crops,  and  am  sat- 
isfied of  the  great  benefit  resulting  from  the  practice.  I  have 
planted  corn  and  potatoes  in  this  way  ;  planting  first  four  rows  of 
corn,  and  then  two  rows  of  potatoes  ;  thus  covering  the  acre,  and 
presenting  a  larger  surface  of  corn  to  the  air  and  light,  than  can 
be  done  in  the  usual  way, — an  advantage  worth  consideration, — 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting"  the  other  crop  from  scorching 
suns  in  a  dry  season.  I  think  the  cultivation  of  mixed  crops  is 
deserving  of  more  attention  ;  and  we  have  in  our  reports  sufficient 
proof  of  its  productiveness  to  encourage  the  practice. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  plant  at  least  half  an  acre  of  corn 
for  green  fodder, — preferring  the  sweet  corn,  or  that  and  com- 
mon field  corn  mixed,  rather  thar^  the  southern  flat  sort, — rplant- 
ing  it  very  thiek,  in  furrows  two  and  a  l^alf  feet  apart.  I  usually 
put  green  qianure  into  the  furrows,  but  have  found  guano  a?]d 
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meadow  mud  to  be  etjuallj  serviceable.  Besides  this,  I  have 
unitbrmly  raised  a  half  acre  of  sweet  corn,  plantin*f  it  as  I  do 
field  corn.  This  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  for  table  use,  or 
for  market,  and  in  connection  with  the  corn  fodder  and  following 
it,  the  best  food  for  milch  cows,  or  for  store  pigs. 

I  have  for  many  years  laid  down  my  cultivated  grounds  with 
spring  wheat  and  grass  seed  ;  finding  the  Avheat  to  yield  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  grass  S3ed  to  take  well.  The  ground 
has  been  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring,  and  compost  manure  or 
guano  mixed  with  sand  or  loam,  spread  upon  it  and  harrowed  in 
thoroughly.  I  then  sow  two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  grass  seed  and  clover.  The  wheat  is  first 
soaked  in  a  steep  of  ashes,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia, — which  last 
I  prefer, — and  rolled  in  lime  or  plaster.  The  ground  is  then  har- 
rowed and  rolled.  When  the  grain  has  grown  about  two  inches, 
unleached  ashes,  or  ashes  and  plaster  mixed,  are  sown  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  best  sorts  of  wheat  I 
have  found  are  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Java.  The  latter  is  a 
favorite  grain  in  this  vicinity,  being  less  liable  to  smut  or  blast, 
producing  very  sweet  though  darker  flour  than  the  former. 

I  have  seldom  sown  oats  of  late  years  except  to  be  cut  when 
green,  believing  that  they  exhaust  the  soil  if  permitted  to  ripen, 
and  are  less  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass  seed  when  sown  with 
them.  Spring  rye  has  given  place  almost  entirely  to  winter  rye, 
which,  on  my  land,  is  the  more  profitable  crop.  Grass  seed  sown 
with  it  generally  does  well.  A  piece  of  ground  which  had  been 
used  for  many  years  for  garden  purposes,  was  sown  with  winter 
rye  not  long  ago,  without  any  manure.  The  crop  of  grain  was 
very  fine,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  two  large  crops  of  red  and 
white  clover,  where  no  clover  seed  had  been  sown  for  fifteen  years. 
I  have  tried  bai'ley,  but  only  in  a  small  quantity,  and  without 
much  success.  On  many  farms  in  this  section  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
very  profitable  crop,  whether  cut  green  for  milch  cows  or  ripened 
for  the  grain. 

I  have  planted  potatoes  in  different  soils,  with  different  treat- 
ment, and  with  various  results.  The  soundest  tubers  have  been 
uniformly  grown  on  high  land,  with  little  manure;  and  that  well 
rotted.  I  do  not  think  that  my  crops  have  suffered  much  from 
the  rot,  still  they  have  not  been  in  any  way  superior  to  those  on 
many  farms  in  the  vicinity.  One  experiment  may  be  worth 
stating.  A  piece  of  ground  recently  inclosed  from  a  pasture  had 
been  ploughed,  upon  part  of  which  a  bed  of  spent  tan  formerly 
laid.  The  same  sort  of  manure  was  applied  to  the  whole,  and  the 
same  sort  of  seed  planted.  That  portion  of  the  land  where  the 
tan  was  still  present  yielded  a  good  crop  of  very  large  and  sound 
potatoes  ;  while  the  produce  of  the  rest  was  almost  worthless  be- 
cause of  the  rot.     During   the   last  two  years  I  have  planted  the 
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Peach-blow  and  the  Davis  seedHng  potatoes,  on  light  soil,  and 
used  a  handful  of  Coo's  super-phoshate  of  lime  in  each  hill  for 
manure.  The  crops  were  good  and  entirely  free  from  rot.  The 
black  Chenango  potato  has  always  been  free  from  rot  on  my 
grounds. 

Of  fruit  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  satisfaction.  The  apple 
trees  upon  my  farm  were,  many  of  them,  old  and  decayed  when  I 
came  here.  In  attempting  to  graft  and  restore  them  several  were 
destroyed.  I  have  set  out  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees,  but  they 
have  not  answered  my  expectations,  and  probably  have  not  been 
treated  rightly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  soil  in  this  vicinity  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  gi'owth  of  fruit  trees ;  and  I  know  that 
more  attention  is  requisite  to  their  successful  growth  than  I  have 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  them. 

I  have  accumulated  every  year  large  quantities  of  manure  from 
the  barn  cellar,  the  yard,  and  the  hogsty.  My  custom  has  been  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  each  with  peat  mud,  and  to  add  at  different 
times  sods,  loam,  sand  and  litter.  My  cattle  are  yarded  at  night, 
in  the  summer,  and  housed,  both  day  and  night,  in  the  winter. 
In  the  barn  they  are  bedded  most  of  the  time  upon  sand,  which 
serves  to  keep  them  free  from  lice,  absorbs  the  liquid  and  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  contents  of  the  cellar  and  the  manure  heap.  Part 
of  my  hogs  have  constant  access  to  the  barn  cellar,  and  the  rest  are 
supplied  with  substances  which  are  quickly  converted  into  useful 
manure.  The  horse  stable  is  directly  over  that  part  of  the  cellar 
occupied  by  the  hogs,  and  all  the  manure  from  it  is  worked  over 
by  them. 

I  have  kept  on  the  average  ten  milch  cows,  a  bull,  a  yoke  of 
working  oxen,  four  or  five  young  cattle,  and  two  horses.  I  have 
for  many  years  raised  all  my  neat  stock, — selecting  the  best 
calves  from  the  best  progenitors.  I  have  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  raising  them,  and  have  always  found  that  they  were 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  would  thrive  well  in  a  locality  with  which 
they  are  familiar  and  where  they  are  at  home. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  the  sugar  cane,  of  which  I 
raised  a  small  quantity.  The  experiment  was  made  in  accordance 
Avith  the  directions  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant.  The  cane  grew  very  sloAvly,  but  finally 
reached  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  quantity  Avas  large 
for  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  But  after  a  fair  trial  I  am  sat- 
isfied that,  as  a  green  crop  for  fodder,  it  is  inferior  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  sweet  corn.  Of  its  value  for  molasses  or  sugar,  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience.  If  a  sirup  like  that  presented 
at  the  annual  exhibition  by  Mr.  Kinsley  of  Canton  and  Mr.  Hyde 
of  Newton,  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  manufactured,  the  sugar 
cane  will  become  a  very  common  and  desirable  crop. 

Many  of  the  details  of  my  farm  have  already  been  published  in 
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the  "  Transactions  "  of  this  Society,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them. 
My  crops  for  the  last  year  have  been  less  abundant  and  less  val- 
uable, generally,  than  usual.  Hay  and  grain  were  much  injured 
by  storms  of  rain,  hail  and  blasting  Avinds. 

I  have  raised  the  last  summer  a  small  crop  of  excellent  sweet 
potatoes,  with  very  little  care  or  trouble.  The  ground  was  plough- 
ed deeply  and  ridged,  in  rows  about  tAvo  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
Shps  were  planted  about  16th  of  June,  in  holes  made  by  hand, 
into  which  super-phosphate  of  lime  was  put  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Nothing  more  was  done  on  account  of  the  wetness 
of  the  season,  except  pulling  up  weeds  from  the  ground.  The 
soil  had  been  highly  manured  in  previous  years,  and  was  now  too 
rich  for  this  plant.  The  tubers  in  the  hills  were  of  good  size  and 
flavor,  but  many  more  grew  between  the  ridges  and  ran  down  a 
great  Avay  into  the  soil.  This  crop  is  worthy  of  our  particular  at- 
tention. It  grows  well  in  proper  soil,  and  is  very  profitable.  A 
light,  sandy  soil,  Avith  proper  manure,  may  be  easily  made  to  yield 
sweet  potatoes  of  as  good  quality  as  the  market  generally  affords. 

I  have  used  for  two  or  three  years  past  one  of  Allen's  moAving 
machines,  and  have  invariably  found  it  to  work  Avell  when  opera- 
ted by  a  careful  hand,  Avith  well  trained  horses  or  oxen,  and  sav- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  labor  and  time  of  hay-making. 

I  have  ahvays  raised  a  large  supply  of  garden  vegetables,  and 
consider  the  practice  one  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer.  Car- 
rots, turnips  and  pumpkins  for  cattle  have  also  made  part  of  my 
field  crops.  Turnips  are  soAvn  among  the  corn  at  second  hoeing, 
and  sometimes  between  roAvs  of  potatoes.  Pumpkins  are  groAvn 
in  the  same  way.  Both  are  made  a  separate  crop  occasionally, 
and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  best  mode  of  groAving  them. 

In  harvesting  corn,  I  have  practised  both  the  previous  cutting 
of  the  top  stalk,  and  the  cutting  up  the  Avhole  crop  and  stooking  it 
in  the  field  till  it  is  dry.  The  top  stalk  retains  its  freshness  and 
sweetness,  if  put  under  cover,  the  second  or  third  day  after  cut- 
ting, and  in  a  position  to  receive  the  air  freely.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  other  practice  is,  on  the  whole,  most  useful  and 
profitable.  Charles  G.  Seavall. 

MfilfieM,  November,  1857. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  AND  J.  SIAS. 

The  farm  Avhich  Ave  enter  for  premium  consists  of  about  twenty- 
nine  acres.  We  purchased  it  tAventy-five  years  ago.  But  about 
seven  acres  had  then  been  cultivated,  including  the  land  uoav  oc- 
cupied by  our  buildings  and  the  lane  leading  to  them,  and  also 
about  an  acre  of  swale  land,  mostly  covered  Avith  large  rocks. 
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which  we  have  since  removed  or  mostly  covered,  leaving  but  about 
five  acres  in  the  lot  fit  for  cultivation,  and  that  had  been  mowed 
and  fed  until  it  produced  but  a  very  small  crop.  The  remaining 
twenty-two  acres  were  swamp  and  pasture  land,  the  latter  being 
mostly  covered  with  bushes.  We  came  on  to  the  place  in  1837, 
young  and  inexperienced  in  farming,  and  owing  for  our  farm 
1^2,000.  But  we  went  to  work  with  a  will  and  courage  that  have 
never  failed  us.  We  had  not  the  means  to  make  improvements, 
excepting  as  we  dug  them  out  inch  by  inch  from  a  hard  and  rug- 
ged soil.  But  after  a  long  pull  of  fifteen  years  we  paid  for  our 
farm.  Since  then  our  object  has  been  more  to  improve  it  than  to 
lay  up  money,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  find  that  we  have 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  on  Farms,  and  to  induce  them  to 
visit  our  place  the  present  season. 

This  year  we  had  about  six  acres  under  cultivation  and  about 
twelve  in  mowing,  including  about  two  in  swamp.  Our  usual 
stock  is  five  cows  and  two  horses,  which  are  kept  on  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  exclusive  of  that  which  is  sold.  This  year  avc  have 
been  very  unfortunate  with  our  co"\vs  by  injuries,  reducing  the 
quantity  of  our  milk  very  much.  We  estimate  the  loss,  by  com- 
paring with  other  years,  at  nearly  the  value  of  one  cow,  as  we 
had  but  four  during  the  winter,  when  we  usually  made  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  yearly  quantity  of  our  milk,  the  injury  referred  to 
reducing  the  quantity  this  summer  and  fall.  Our  practice  is  to 
give  each  of  our  cows,  at  milking  time,  two  quarts  of  shorts  or 
cob-meal,  through  the  year.  Having  but  a  small  lot  for  pastur- 
age, they  require  something  more  to  keep  them  along,  and  we 
think  that  it  pays  well  in  the  additional  quantity  of  milk  and  the 
better  condition  of  the  stock. 

We  profess  to  know  but  httle  of  the  science  of  farming,  and, 
consequently,  can  practise  but  little  ;  but  diligence  and  economy 
Ave  have  been  obliged  to  practice  to  bring  about  what  little  we 
have.  Most  of  the  labor  on  our  farm  since  we  commenced  has 
been  done  by  ourselves,  besides  doing  considerable  for  our  neigh- 
bors with  teams  and  otherwise.  This  is  the  first  season  that  we 
have  hired  a  man  through  the  summer  and  fall.  But  our  work 
for  others  has  more  than  paid  for  our  hired  help. 

For  a  few  years  we  have  been  trying  to  go  a  little  into  vegeta- 
ble culture,  but  as  most  of  our  manure  has  to  be  carted  from  the 
city,  seven  miles,  and  our  produce  carried  there  to  sell,  it  makes 
slow  work  and  small  profit  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  nearer  the  city  and  on  a  larger  scale.  We  have  not  gone 
as  largely  into  it  as  many  do,  or  as  we  might,  by  buying  more 
niamu'c  and  hiring  more  helji,  being  content  to  do  what  we  can  in 
a  small,  snug  way,  within  ourselves. 
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Our  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  present  year  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Receipts : — 

For  milk  sold, 

.      $277.67 

"    milk  used  in  two  families, 

811.00 

"   beef  and  pork,         .... 

258.00 

"    pigs  sold, 

16.00 

"    poultry  and  eggs,     .... 

22.00 

"    vegetables,      ..... 

757.00 

"    liay, 

128.00 

"   labor  of  ourselves  and  team, 

108.00 

1,695.67 

Expenses : — 

For  thirty-nine  loads  of  manure. 

.      $144.00 

"    grain  bought,            .... 

295.00 

"    labor  hired,     ..... 

114.00 

"    shotes, 

15.00 

"    blacksmithing,           .... 

80.00 

Profit  to  balance, 

.      1,097.67 

1,695.67 

P.  S.     The  above  is  exclusive  of  grain  and  vegetables,  &c., 
used  in  our  two  families. 


3Iilt07i,  November  10,  1857. 


E.  &  J.  SiAS. 


Note.  As  a  very  full  statement  of  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  with  reference  to 
the  management  and  condition  of  his  farm,  was  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  1854,  the  Committee  have  deemed  It  unnecessary  to 
publish  any  statement  in  connection  with  the  present  Report. 


REPORT  ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 


The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  report  that  there  have  been 
entered  for  premium  the  past  season  four  fields  of  corn,  two  of 
wheat  and  one  of  rye.  These  crops  were  visited  by  members  of 
the  Committee  at  diiferent  periods  of  the  season,  and  portions  of 
two  fields  of  corn  were  harvested  in  their  presence.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  four  rods,  selected  in  different  portions  of  the  field  of 
corn  offered  for  premium  by  the  Messrs.  Sias,  were  harvested  in 
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presence  of  the  Committee.  These  four  rods  averaged  in  weight 
at  that  time  about  sixty-two  pounds,  corn  and  cob,  to  the  rod. 
The  corn  on  two  rods,  of  average  weight,  was  spread  out  by  itself 
to  dry.  This  was  shelled  and  weighed  by  one  of  the  Committee 
on  the  4th  of  November,  and  gave  forty-two  pounds  ten  ounces  of 
shelled  corn,  and  eleven  and  a  half  pounds  of  cobs  to  the  rod, 
making  the  extraordinary  yield  of  121  f  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre.  The  top  stalks  taken  from  one  rod  of  this  field  weigh- 
ed, when  perfectly  dried,  thirty-eight  pounds,  making  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  field  of  corn  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  was  visited  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  30th  of  October,  and  one  rod,  which  was  thought  to 
be  a  fair  average  of  the  field,  was  selected  by  them  and  harvested. 
This  produced  twenty-six  pounds  of  shelled  corn,  which  would 
give  seventy-four  and  two-sevenths  bushels  per  acre.  This  was 
also  measured,  and  fell  but  little  short  of  half  a  bushel,  so  that 
the  weight  and  measure  nearly  agreed. 

The  field  of  Mr.  Sewall  was  visited  the  same  day,  but  his  corn 
had  been  so  much  injured  by  fowls,  that  it  was  thought  no  rod 
could  be  selected  that  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  field.  A 
small  portion  of  the  field  of  Mr.  Ruggles  was  harvested  and  laid 
by  to  dry.  This,  when  shelled,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  seventy-six 
bushels  per  acre.  Several  fine  fields  of  corn,  not  offered  for 
premium,  were  noticed  by  the  Committee,  some  of  which  were 
estimated  to  yield  seventy  or  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Among 
them  Avas  a  field  of  uncommonly  fine  appearance,  belonging  to 
Mr.  James  Scrapie  of  Milton.  Three  rods  were  selected  from 
different  parts  of  this  field  by  Mr.  Breck  and  harvested  on  the 
13th  of  October,  and  spread  to  dry.  This  was  shelled  and 
weighed  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of 
90/„'(,  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop  we  understood  to  have  been 
raised  without  extra  manure  or  extra  pains.  A  field  of  corn  was 
shown  by  JNIr.  Sewall,  planted  with  a  small  spoonful  of  guano  to 
the  hill,  Avith  no  other  manure.  The  corn  planted  was  an  early 
variety.  It  matured  perfectly,  and  the  yield  appeared  to  be 
quite  good.  The  crops  of  wheat  offered  for  premium  by  Messrs. 
Sewall  and  Mason,  though  not  large,  are  shown  to  be  paying 
crops.  The  past  season  we  think  has  been  unfavorable  for  the 
cultivation  of  wheat. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  your  Committee,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  farming,  to  notice 
so  many  fine  fields  of  grain.  We  think  the  increase  in  the 
yield  per  acre  of  the  corn  crop  throughout  the  county  in  the  last 
ten  years  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.  This  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  crop,  provided  the  same  number  of  acres  Averc 
planted,  probably  not  less  than  $20,000.  True,  this  increase  has 
been  produced  mostly  by  a  comparatively  few  farmers,  who  have 
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found  it  for  their  interest  to  be  more  liberal  in  the  treatment  of 
their  crops ;  but  these  farmers  are  scattered  throughout  the 
county,  and  their  influence  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  for  when  farmers  become  convinced,  by  prac- 
tical experiments  under  their  own  observation,  that  a  little  extra 
manure  and  better  care  will  return  greater  profit,  we  think  they 
will  not  be  long  in  following  such  examples.  Farmers  should 
consult  each  other  and  compare  results ;  for  by  the  experience  of 
others,  our  own  knowledge  may  be  greatly  improved.  Let  farm- 
ers, then,  not  only  carefully  examine  the  statements  of  those  who 
offer  crops  for  premium,  but  let  them  examine  the  crops  them- 
selves, and  not  only  these,  but  the  crops  of  all  successful  farmers 
within  their  reach.  That  it  requires  good  management  to  make 
the  cultivation  of  grain  profitable,  Ave  need  not  assert ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  energy,  foresight  and  prudence  which  is  the 
foundation  of  success  in  other  occupations  will  be  successful  when 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  farm  crops. 

The  Committee  award  the  premiums  as  follows  : — 

The  1st  prem.  of  $8.00,  on  corn,  to  E.  and  J.  Sias  of  Milton. 
"    2d       "  5.00,  "  A.  L.  Smith  of  Dover. 

"    3d       "  8.00,  "  C.  C.  Sewall  of  Medfield. 

"    1st      "  6.00,  on  wheat,  to  C.  C.  Sewall  of  Medfield, 

"    2d       "  4.00,  "  Horatio  Mason  of  Medway. 

"    1st      "  4.00,  on  rye,  to  Horatio  Mason  of  Medway. 

For  the  Committee, 

LUCIUS  CLAPP,  Chairman. 


E.  AND  J.  SIAS'S  STATEMENT. 

The  field  of  corn  entered  by  us  for  a  premium  contained  one  and 
one-eight  acre,  and  is  the  same  piece  of  land  on  which  we  raised 
our  premium  crop  of  109f„^Q  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  in  1855. 
Last  year  we  put  on  about  ten  cords  of  manure  per  acre,  and 
planted  with  early  potatoes.  We  had  a  very  good  crop,  and 
after  harvesting  them,  which  was  done  early,  for  market,  we  had 
a  lai'ge  crop  of  flat  turnips  from  the  same  ground.  The  present 
year  Ave  spread  six  cords  of  manure,  and  April  28th  Ave  ploughed 
it  in.  iMay  9th  it  Avas  ploughed  the  second  time,  furrowed  out  as 
near  three  feet,  each  Avay,  as  Ave  could,  four  cords  of  piggery  ma- 
nure put  in  the  hill,  and  from  that  to  the  12th,  it  Avas  planted 
Avith  six  kernels  to  each  hill.  As  tlie  kernels  of  corn  Avcre  very 
large,  it  took  about  half  a  bushel  to  plant  the  field.  We  intend- 
ed, if  possible,  to  have  it  average  five  stalks  to  the  hill ;  bu' 
it  not  coming  up  Avell,  and  the  crows  helping  themselves   lib- 
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erally,  we  had  to  transplant  a  considerable  quantity,  and  then  it 
did  not  average  much  over  four  to  the  hill.  June  14th  it  was 
cultivated  and  hoed  the  first  time  ;  June  19th,  cultivated  second 
time  ;  July  3d  to  6th,  cultivated  and  hoed  the  third  time.  The 
stalks  were  cut  about  the  20th  of  September.  The  stalks  on  one 
rod  were  carefully  dried,  and  Aveighed  thirty-eight  pounds,  equal 
to  6,080  pounds  per  acre. 

The  corn  was  harvested  from  the  5th  to  the  17th  of  October, 
and  after  carefully  di-ying  the  butts  and  husks  from  one  rod,  there 
was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  7,720  pounds  per  acre,  and  the 
corn,  according  to  your  Committee's  estimate,  was  121|  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  cost  and  profit  we  estimate  as  follows : — 

Cost. 


Ten  cords  of  manure,       ..... 

.      $60.00 

Spreading  and  ploughing,         .... 

5.00 

Ploughing  second  time,    ..... 

8.00 

Manuring  in  the  hill,        ..... 

3.00 

Planting, 

4.00 

Half  bushel  of  seed, 

1.00 

Cultivating  three  times  and  hoeing  twice. 

8.00 

Cutting  stalks,         ...... 

5.00 

Harvesting,    ....... 

7.00 

Taxes,  about            ...... 

1.00 

Interest  on  land, 

13.50 

$110.50 

Deduct  J,  there  being  \\  of  an  acre. 

12.27 

Expense  per  acre,            ..... 

$98.28 

Profit. 

Tlu'ce  tons  of  top  stalks,  at  $10  per  ton,     . 

.      $30.00 

Three  tons  and  1,720  pounds  of  butts  and  husks,  at  $ 

6 

per  ton,      ....... 

23.16 

121/^9  bushels  of  corn,  at  $1, 

121.78 

Value  of  crop  per  acre,             .... 

$174.94 

Expense  per  acre, 

98.23 

Clear  profit  per  acre. 


ib.^l 


You  will  perceive  that  we  have  made  no  estinjate  of  the  value 
of  the  manure  left  in  the  land.  Had  Ave  deducted  one-third,  as 
is  usual,  the  profit  Avould  have  been  over  $100  per  acre. 

Elipiialet  Sias. 
Milton,  Nov.  9, 1857.  John  Sias. 

9 
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CHARLES  C.  SEW  ALL'S  STATEMENT. 

My  crop  of  com  was  raised  upon  a  piece  of  ground  which  had 
been  in  grass  for  five  years  past.  The  measurement  of  the  ground, 
as  made  by  John  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  is  218  rods.  The  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam.  It  was  ploughed  eight  inches  in  depth  the  last 
week  in  April.  Three  cords  green  manure  were  then  spread  and 
harrowed  into  it.  It  was  furrowed,  one  way,  in  rows  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart.  Plymouth  county,  or  smutty  white  corn  was 
planted  15th  of  May,  in  hills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Good 
compost  manure  was  put  into  the  hills,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  shovel- 
ful to  each  hill.  Pumpkin  seeds  were  also  planted  in  the  alter- 
nate hills  in  alternate  rows.  These  vegetated  well,  and  were 
thinned  out  at  first  hoeing  of  crop.  Cultivated  and  hoed  the 
crop  twice.  Cut  the  stalks  16th  of  September.  Harvested  the 
corn  23d  October  and  2d  November.  Crop  was  136  baskets 
good,  sound  corn,  and  twenty  baskets  refuse,  containing  many 
large  but  soft  ears,  and  equal  to  ten  baskets  good  corn,  making 
the  whole  crop  146  baskets.  A  basket  full  of  ears  weighed  forty- 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  After  being  shelled,  the  cobs  weighed 
eight  and  a  half  pounds,  making  the  crop  of  shelled  corn  4964 
pounds,  or,  at  fifty-six  pounds  per  bushel,  885^  bushels,  which  is 
equal  to  sixty-five  bushels  and  a  fraction  more  per  acre.  The 
basket  of  corn,  when  shelled,  though  weighing  thirty-four  pounds, 
yielded  only  half  a  bushel  in  measure.  Taking  this  measure 
for  an  estimate,  the  crop  would  be  reduced  to  fifty-two  bushels 
and  a  fraction  more  per  acre.  This  would  be,  perhaps,  the  fair- 
est way  to  estimate  it,  while  the  corn  is  not  entirely  dry.  It 
ripened  slowly  and  was  much  injured  by  winds  and  storms. 
Many  ears  were  broken  and  beaten  to  the  ground,  where  they 
were  chiefly  devoured  by  a  large  flock  of  turkeys.  But  for  this 
circumstance,  the  crop  would  have  reached  or  exceeded  the  first- 
named  estimate  per  acre. 

Expenses  of  the  crop  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  given  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Ploughing,  manuring  and  planting, 
Manure,  say  five  cords,  at  $5  each. 
Cultivating  and  hoeing  twice, 
Cutting  and  storing  stalks. 
Harvesting  corn,     . 
Seed,  interest  and  taxes  on  land, 


^15.00 

25.00 

8.00 

5.00 

6.00 

10.50 

79.50 
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Value  of  crop : — 
Eight j-eight  bushels  corn,       .... 
Stalks  and  husks,            ..... 
To  which  add  half  the  value  of  manure,    . 

$88.00 
20.00 
12.50 

Deduct  expenses, 

120.50 
79.50 

Net  profit,           .... 

51.00 

Or,  per  acre,       .... 

37.43 

Perhaps  some  account  should  be  made  of  the  pumpkins  raised 
on  this  ground,  estimated  at  three  tons,  and  worth  at  the  barn  at 
least  $20.  This  Avould  make  the  net  profit  of  the  whole  $71, 
or  per  acre  $52.11. 

C.  C.  Sewall. 

3fedfield,  Nov.  11,  1857. 


A.  L.  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 

The  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  corn  grew  which  I  offer  for 
premium  contains  one  and  a  half  acres  ; — has  been  in  grass  a 
number  of  years.  The  soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  Avas  ploughed  in 
November  of  last  year,  about  seven  inches  deep.  Owing  to  the 
wet  spring,  I  could  not  work  the  land  until  the  1st  of  June,  when 
it  was  harrowed.  Planted  8th  and  9th  of  June,  on  compost  ma- 
nure, at  the  rate  of  five  cords  per  acre,  applied  only  in  the  hill, — 
hills  about  two  and  a  half  by  three  feet  apart.  Hoed  twice  ;  cut 
the  stalks  the  last  week  in  September.  October  30th,  members 
of  your  Committee  visited  the  field.  Harvested  a  rod  and  found 
it  to  produce  as  follows  :  Corn  in  the  ear  33^  pounds  ;  cobs  7| 
pounds  ;  shelled  corn  26  pounds  ;  husks  and  butts  30  pounds, 
after  alloAving  two  pounds  per  rod  for  drying ;  stalks  16  pounds 
per  rod,  making  74'^  bushels  corn  per  acre  ;  4800  pounds  butts  and 
husks,  and  2560  pounds  stalks. 


Expenses  of  the  crop  : — 
Ploughing,      .... 
HarroAving,     .... 
Furrowing  and  planting,  . 
Ploughing  among  corn  and  hoeing, 
Cutting  stalks  and  harvesting, 
One  half  manure  at  $4.25  per  cord. 
Seed  corn,       .... 
Interest  on  land  and  taxes - 


$6.00 

1.50 

7.50 

8.00 

12.00 

15.93 

.75 

7.50 


59.18 
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Value  of  crop : — 
111,  bushels  corn  at  $1  per  bushel, 
7200  pounds  husks  and  butts  at  $5  per  ton, 
3840  pounds  stalks,        .... 


Deducting  cost  of  crop, 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of 
Or  $57.10  per  acre. 

Dover^  November  4:t7i,  1857. 


$111.46 
18.00 
15.36 

144.82 
59.18 


85.64 
Abner  L.  Smith. 


PHILEMON  RUGGLES'S  STATEMENT. 

I  planted  one  acre  and  ten  rods  of  ground,  as  measured  by  Mr. 
Breck.  I  made  use  of  barn-yard  or  cow  manure,  eight  cords 
the  piece  ;  I  ploughed  four  cords  in  and  put  four  into  the  drills. 
My  method  of  cultivation  was  the  same  as  in  former  years,  except 
that  I  planted  in  hills  two  feet  apart ;  heretofore  I  planted  in  drills, 
in  a  zigzag  form.  I  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  proceeds 
of  my  field  of  corn  are  as  folloAvs  : — 135  baskets  corn,  which  pro- 
duced 34  pounds  of  shelled  corn  per  basket.  The  whole  amount 
of  corn  on  the  piece  was  82  bushels,  or  76  bushels  per  acre.  The 
value  of  the  crop  is  as  follows  : — 


Expenses  of  the  crop  : — 

Interest  on  land, 

$12.00 

Taxes  about 

1.20 

Eight  cords  manure,  two-thirds  exhausted, 

32.00 

Ploughing  twice,      ...... 

5.00 

Spreading  manure  and  harrowing, 

8.00 

Carting  manure, 

4.00 

Seed,     

.75 

Planting  and  hoeing, 

10.00 

Cutting  stalks  and  harvesting, 

13.00 

80.95 

Value  of  crop : — 

Eighty-two  bushels  corn  at  $1  per  bushel, 

82.00 

One  and  a  half  tons  top  stalks. 

12.00 

Two  tons  husks  and  butts,         .... 

10.00 

104.00 

Philemon  I 

lUGGLES. 

3Iilton,  November  11th,  1857. 
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C.  C.  SEWALL'S  STATEMENT. 


My  crop  of  Spring  wheat  was  raised  on  ground  whicli  had  been 
well  manured,  and  planted  with  corn  and  potatoes  last  year.  It  con- 
tains, as  measured  by  John  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  surveyor,  262  rods. 
The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam.  It  was  ploughed  the  last  week  in 
April,  having  before  been  too  wet.  Three  bushels  Black  Sea  Avheat, 
with  sufficient  grass  seed,  were  sown  April  29th.  The  seed  had 
been  soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  then  rolled  in  air  slacked  lime. 
Twelve  bushels  wood  ashes  were  sown  upon  the  ground  May  15th. 
The  grain  was  harvested  the  first  week  in  August.  It  had  ripen- 
ed unevenly,  and  part  being  cut  too  soon  shrunk  in  drying  ;  while 
another  part,  being  over  ripe,  was  scattered  in  gathering  up  the 
crop.  The  straw  was  uncommonly  bright  and  tender.  The  grain 
was  threshed  the  third  week  in  October.  Crop,  twenty-three 
bushels. 

Expenses  of  crop  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated : — 

Ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing  and  rolling,  .         .         .  $6.50 

Seed,  three  bushels,          ......  6.00 

Ashes,  and  spreading  same,      .....  2.50 

Harvesting  and  threshing,         .         .         .         .         .  9,00 

Interest  and  taxes  on  land,       .         .         .         .         .  10.00 

34.00 
Value  of  crop : — 
Twenty-three  bushels  wheat,     .....         46.00 
Straw, 14.00 


60.00 
Deduct  expenses, 34.00 


Net  profit, 26.00 

Or,  per  acre,         ....         -         16.75 

C.  C.  Sewall. 
Medjield,  November  11,  1857. 


HORATIO  MASON'S  STATEMENT. 

The  land  upon  which  this  wheat  was  raised,  and  which  has  been 
entered  for  premium,  contains  one  acre.  It  is  a  stiif  clay  loam, 
and  in  wet  seasons,  like  this  and  the  last,  hard  to  cultivate. 
Aside  from  this,  part  of  it  is  covered  with  witch  grass,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  large  expense  for  ploughing,  cultivating,  kc. 
About  the  1st  of  May  I   spread   from   the   barn-cellar  twenty 
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small  loads  green  manure, — spread  and  ploughed  in  "with  a  Michi- 
gan plough  ten  inches  deep,  turning  in  quite  a  crop  of  weeds  and 
AA'itch  grass  ;  harrowed  thoroughly  and  sowed  two  bushels  spring 
wheat,  with  one  peck  herd's  grass,  and  one  bushel  red  top  ;  then 
cultivated  and  bushed  the  same.  Harvested  in  August  nineteen 
bushels  good  wheat,  weighing  sixty  pounds  per  bushel. 

Expenses  of  the  crop  : — 

Carting  and  spreading  twenty  loads  manure,        .         .  $3.50 

Ploughing  with  double  plough,  4  oxen  and  2  men,  1  day,  4.50 

Cultivating  1  day,  $2.50 ;  2  bushels  seed,  $6  ;  sowing  .50,  9.00 

Cultivating  and  bushing,  $3  ;  half  the  manure,  $10,  .  13.00 

Interest  on  land,  $6  ;  taxes,  .75,      ....  6.75 

Heaping  part,  $1 ;  cradling  remainder,  $1.50,  .         .  2.50 

Binding  $2  ;  threshing,  $4  ;  cleaning  $1,          .         .  7.00 


46.2^ 


Value  of  crop  : — 
Nineteen  bushels  of  wheat  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  .         47.50 

Two  tons  straw  at  $5.00  per  ton,      ....         10.00 


57.50 
Deduct  expenses,  ....        46.25 


Net  profit, 11.25 

Horatio  Mason. 
East  Medway^  November^  1857. 


HORATIO  MASON'S  STATEMENT. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  rye  was  raised  contains  one  and  a 
half  acres.  Last  year  it  was  manured  with  twelve  loads  from  the 
cow-yard  and  twelve  loads  meadow  mud,  which  produced  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  The  corn  was  removed  from  the  ground  about  the 
middle  of  September.  Ploughed  eight  inches  deep  ;  sowed  with 
one  and  a  half  bushels  rye  and  harrowed  in.  July  16th  com- 
menced reaping,  and  finished  on  the  27th ;  carted  it  to  the  barn 
on  the  28th ;  threshed  the  14th  of  August. 

Expenses  of  the  crop : — 
Land  worth  $75  per  acre  ;  interest  and  taxes,      .         .      $6.78 

5.50 
2.00 
6.00 
5.00 
.       10.00 


Ploughing  once,  $4  ;  harrowing,  $1.50, 

Seed  and  sowing, 

Reaping,  $4;  binding,  $2, 

Threshing, 

Depreciation  of  land,  say    . 


35.28 
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Value  of  the  crop : — 

Two  tons  straw, $10,00 

Forty  bushels  rye, 40.00 

60.00 
Deduct  expenses,     .....       35.28 


Net  profit, 14.72 

The  above  experiment  was  made  upon  the  whole  piece.  About 
half  an  acre  of  this  piece  of  ground  was  not  rye  land.  There  was 
about  one  acre  which  was  very  heavy,  and  about  half  an  acre  that 
was  not  above  an  ordinary  crop.  One  rod  of  the  best  I  could 
select,  cut  and  cured  by  itself,  gave  eight  quarts,  weighing  sixteen 
pounds,  or  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  thirty- three  pounds  straw 
or  5280  pounds  per  acre. 


East  Medivay,  November,  1857. 


Horatio  Mason. 


REPORT  ON  FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Premiums  are  offered  by  this  Society  for  the  largest  number 
and  best  growth  of  ornamental  trees,  planted  in  a  public  square 
or  on  the  roadside,  by  any  individual  or  society  ;  and  for  these 
premiums  two  entries  were  made  ; — one  by  the  Grantville  Orna- 
mental Tree  Society,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  of  Dover. 

The  Grantville  Society  have  planted,  since  March  last,  three 
hundred  and  twelve  trees, — mostly  elms, — along  the  roadside,  in 
a  portion  of  their  pleasant,  thriving  village.  Mr.  Smith,  also, 
exhibited  a  fine  growth  of  ornamental  trees, — maples  and  elms, — 
planted  by  the  roadside  in  front  of  his  dwelling-house  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  avenue  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  Grantville  Society  is  one  which  commends 
itself  to  the  favor  of  all  who  would  see  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  county,  and  the  dwelling-houses  of  their  fellow-citizens  shaded 
and  ornamented  with  the  appropriate  element  of  beauty,  and  the 
best  protection  from  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  and  chilling 
blasts  of  winter.  The  success  of  their  enterprise,  not  merely  in 
the  immediate  result  of  their  own  endeavors,  but  in  the  spirit 
awakened  in  others,  who  have  gone  and  done  likewise,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  and  reward  a  general  effort  to  imitate  their  example, 
and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  them. 

Next  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  there  is  nothing  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers,  than  the  planting  of  forest  and 
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ornamental  trees.  Nothing  renders  a  town  or  village  more  at- 
tractive to  a  stranger,  as  a  place  of  residence  ;  or  gives  to  a  farm 
more  of  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  comfort  combined  ;  or  a 
better  assurance  of  the  refinement  and  good  taste  of  its  owner  or 
occupant.  And, — what  to  the  calculating  forecast  of  many  would 
be  most  encouraging, — nothing,  we  believe,  would  more  surely 
enhance  the  value  of  lands,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  or  in- 
vite any  one  to  the  purchase  of  them,  than  a  liberal  outlay  for 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  to  be  planted  along  the  roadsides 
and  in  the  avenues  to  every  farm  and  every  dwelling-house.  The 
success  of  such  a  project,  however,  requires  good  judgment  and 
patient  and  persevering  attention.  Trees  planted  without  care,  or 
suffering  through  neglect  after  they  have  been  properly  planted ; 
allowed  to  be  bruised  or  broken  by  rude  treatment ;  or  going  to 
decay  for  want  of  cultivation  and  a  supply  of  fertilizing  material, 
Avill  be  any  thing  else  than  an  object  of  pleasure  to  the  passing 
traveller,  or  a  recommendation  to  one  who  seeks  to  purchase  an 
estate  for  a  permanent  residence. 

The  trees  planted  by  the  Grantville  Society  were  viewed  by 
the  Committee  quite  late  in  the  season,  when  the  foliage  and 
healthful  appearance  of  all  transplanted  trees  had  been  somewhat 
injuriously  affected  by  the  weather.  Abundant  rains  had,  indeed, 
been  favorable  to  their  growth,  and  a  portion  of  them,  which  had 
received  the  most  judicious  and  faithful  cultivation,  exhibited  a 
highly  vigorous  and  promising  appearance.  Though  planted  but 
recently,  and  liable,  of  course,  to  injury  or  destruction  by  the 
frosts  and  changes  of  the  coming  winter,  yet,  Ave  believe,  such 
care  will  be  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Society,  as  will  effectually 
guard  against  this  danger ;  thus  justifying  the  award  we  have 
made,  and  giving  assurance  of  a  large  addition  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  village  of  Grantville,  as  a  place  of  pleasant  and 
comfortable  residence. 

The  statement  of  the  Society,  which  is  annexed,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  furnishes  satisfactory  information,  we  think, 
of  their  plans  and  operations.  But  if  more  particular  informa- 
tion is  desired,  we  would  recommend  a  personal  application  to 
George  K.  Daniell  and  H.  L.  Stone,  Esqs.,  in  Grantville  ;  to 
whose  polite  attentions  we  are  largely  indebted,  and  whose  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  agriculture  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to 
remember. 

We  award  to  the  Grantville  Ornamental  Tree  Society  the  first 
premium  of  $10.00. 

The  trees  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith  are  larger,  and,  apparently, 
of  longer  growth  than  those  already  mentioned.  We  were  un- 
fortunate in  not  finding  Mr.  S.,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit ;  and,  of  course,  could  obtain  no  replies  to 
inquiries  we  had  designed  to  make.     The  appearance  of  the  trees, 
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— as  was  partially  the  case  with  those  in  Grantvillo, — did  not 
meet  our  expectations.  More  careful  cultivation, — loosening  the 
soil,  removing  weeds,  and  the  application  of  more  fertilizing  ma- 
terial, would  have  given  them  a  more  uniformly  thrifty  appear- 
ance, and  seems  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  best  results  of  the 
undertaking.  We  consider  the  enterprise,  however,  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  other,  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  award  to  Mr. 
Smith  the  second  premium  of  $5.00. 

We  recommend  that  hereafter  premiums  of  the  Society  should 
be  offered  only  for  plantations  of  trees  which  have  survived  the 
risks  of  two  or  more  years  growth,  give  evidence  of  constant  care 
and  cultivation  by  their  owners,  and  the  prospect  of  ability  to  en- 
dure any  ordinary  exposure  in  after  years. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  object  and  the  prospective 
benefit  to  the  county,  as  well  as  to  individual  proprietors  of  lands, 
we  also  recommend  that  the  premiums  be  extended  and  enlarged. 
For  the  Committee, 

C.  C.  SEWALL,  Chairman. 


THE    GRANTVILLE    ORNAMENTAL    TREE    ASSOCIATION'S 
STATEMENT. 

The  Grantville  Ornamental  Tree  Society  beg  leave  to  represent, 
that  their  Society  was  organized  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  of  this 
present  year,  and  consists  of  thirteen  members,  who  have  become 
such  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually. 

This  Society  having  resolved  themselves  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole,  have  been  active  in  their  endeavors  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  the  object  for  which  they  are  associated,  viz.  : — The  embel- 
lishment of  our  streets  and  public  places, — and  congratulate 
themselves,  not  only  on  their  success  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  immediate  object,  as  a  Society,  but  on  the  spirit  which  has 
been  excited  and  infused  into  persons  who  are  not  of  their  num- 
ber ;  which  is  manifested  by  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  on 
private  grounds,  the  adornment  of  dwellings,  and  the  general  in- 
terest felt  by  all  classes  in  the  success  of  this  Society. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  but  six  months  have  elapsed  ; 
yet  they  have  caused  to  be  planted,  by  the  roadside  in  their  vil- 
lage, three  hundred  and  twelve  trees, — principally  elms,  rock 
maples  and  white  maples.  They  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
to  perform  whatever  they  attempted  in  a  thorough  manner  ;  dig- 
ging the  holes  for  the  trees,  where  practicable,  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  eighteen  inches  deep  ;  carting  off  the  subsoil  and  filling 
in  good  loam,  or  meadow  mud  well  mixed  with  the  top  soil ;  and 
mulching  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  with  hay,  or  the  top  sod 
of  an  adjacent  meadow. 
10 
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An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  trees  started  in  the  spring 
and  continued  to  grow  well  through  the  summer,  having  ap- 
parently received  no  check  by  transplanting. 

The  first  movement  of  this  Society,  after  its  formation,  was  to 
solicit  subscriptions  of  money,  labor,  or  trees,  to  Avhich  our  friends 
nobly  responded ;  and  Ave  have  collected  and  paid  out  cash  for 
trees  and  labor  in  planting,  $130.50.  We  have  also  received, 
by  donations,  trees  and  labor,  which,  valued  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  for  which  cash  was  paid,  amount  to  $143.18. 

Thus  the  whole  cost  of  the  three  hundred  and  twelve  trees 
planted  by  this  Society,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars 
and  sixty-eight  cents. 

Of  the  condition  of  these  trees,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
speak,  as  your  Committee  have  so  recently  examined  them  ;  but 
we  trust  they  will  compare  favorably,  in  this  respect,  with  any 
similar  number  of  trees  in  this  county  ;  and  whatever  view  the 
Committee  may  take  of  them,  we  individually  feel  that  our  money 
has  been  well  invested  and  our  time  well  spent.  We  feel,  too,  a 
sort  of  parental  fondness  for  our  bantlings,  which  we  trust  will 
endure  until  the  Avinds  shall  chant  our  requiem  among  their 
branches. 

H.  L.  Stone,  Secretary. 


MR.  A.  L.  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 

Gentlemen — I  oflfer  for  premium  forty-two  trees,  which  I  have 
set  by  the  roadside  for  shade  and  ornament.  A  part  of  them 
were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
spring  of  1856.  In  setting  the  trees,  I  applied  well  pulverized 
meadow  mud  and  chip  dirt  to  the  roots,  and  they  are  now  well 
rooted,  and  have  made  a  satisfactory  growth.  Last  season  the 
earth  was  turned  over  and  loosened  about  them.  They  are,  in 
number  and  variety,  as  follows  : — nine  rock  maples,  thirteen  elms, 
seventeen  red  flowering  maples,  and  three  white  ash. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Smith. 

Dover,  Nov.  21,  1857. 
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REPORT  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  Trees  have  awarded  the  following 
premiums : — 

To  John  Bullard,  Jr.,  of  Medway,  for  his  apple  orchard,  the  first 
premium,  .......         $il5.00 

To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  for  his  apjile  orchard,  the  second 
premium,  .......  $10.00 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  abovcmentioned  orchards,  ac- 
company this  report. 

EDWARD  M.  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 
Bedham,  Dec.  3,  1857. 


JOHN  BULLARD,  JR'S,  STATEMENT. 

The  orchard  which  I  oifer  for  premium,  was  planted  in  the 
springs  of  1853-1.  It  contains  551  trees, — 347  are  Baldwins,  50 
Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  31  Russets,  19  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ings, 13  Lady  Sweets,  10  Ministers,  12  Northern  Spy,  15  Gra- 
venstein,  12  Golden  Pippins,  12  Red  Astrican,  12  Porters,  9  Wil- 
liams, 9  Tolman  Sweets.  The  holes  were  dug  thirty  feet  apart, 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  loam  was  put  into 
each  hole  before  setting  the  trees.  The  land  has  been  planted 
with  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  wheat  in  part.  The  new  cleared 
land  has  been  cultivated  with  the  plough  and  hoe,  and  not  planted. 
The  trees  on  this  part  are  the  most  thrifty  of  any  in  the  10^ 
acre  lot.  There  were  peach  trees  set  between  each  apple  tree  ; 
but  I  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  these.  The  winters  have 
proved  too  severe  for  them,  and  several  of  them  are  now  dead. 

John  Bullard,  Jii. 

Uast  Medway,  Nov.  28,  1857. 


HENRY  GOULDING'S  STATEMENT. 

Gentlemen — The  apple  orchard  which  I  offer  for  premium 
contains  123  trees. 
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A  few  that  did  not  grow  well  have  been  dug  up,  and  others  set 
in  their  place.  The  trees  were  set  thirty  feet  apart,  with  a  roAv 
of  peach  trees  between  them,  each  way.  I  have  raised  corn  and 
potatoes  and  vines  every  year  since  the  trees  were  set  out.  I 
dig  around  the  trees  and  dig  out  the  borers  every  spring.  I 
manure  in  the  hill,  putting  two  shovelfuls  to  each  tree,  when 
planting.  The  trees  are  Baldwins,  Greenings,  Ilubbardston 
Nonesuch,  and  Porters. 

Henry  Goulding. 

Dover,  Sept.  26,  1857. 


REPORT  ON  FRUITS. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  have  awarded  the  Society's  premiums 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  collection  of  apples — 

To  Thaddeus  Clapp  of  Dorchester,  the  first  premium  of  $5.00 

To  A.  W.  Shumway  of  Dover,  the  second  premium  of  3.00 

To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  Needham,  the  third  premium  of  2.00 

For  the  best  collection  of  pears — 

To  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Dorchester,  the  first  premium  of  5.00 

To  H.  S.  Williams  of  Brookline,  the  second  premium  of  3.00 

To  Thaddeus  Clapp  of  Dorchester,  the  third  premium  of  2.00 

For  best  collection  of  peaches — 
To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  75  varieties,  the  first  premium  of  5.00 
To  Thaddeus  Clapp  of  Dorchester,  the  second  premium  of      3.00 
To  Willard  Lewis  of  Walpole,  the  third  premium  of       .         2.00 

For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  Doy-Boussock — 
To  J.  H.  Chadwick  of  Roxbury,  a  premium  of      .         .         2.00 
To  Thaddeus  Clapp  of  Dorchester,  for  splendid  secklcs.   Diploma. 

For  the  best  dish  of  apples,  Hubbardson  Nonsuch — 
To  Miss  M.  A.  Carlton  of  Dorchester,  a  premium  of      .         2.00 
To  Marshall  Stearns  of  Brookline,  for  very  fine  Graven- 
stein  apples,  .......  Diploma. 

To  C.  F.  Curtis  of  Jamaica  Plain,  for  basket  of  splendid 

fruits,  a  gratuity  of        .....         .  2.00 

For  the  best  collection  of  foreign  grapes — 
To  Charles  B.  Shaw  of  Dedham,  the  first  premium  of   ,         5.00 
To  EdAvard  S.  Rand  of  Dedham,  the  second  premium  of         3.00 
To  Robert  Watt  of  West  Roxbury,  for  his  superior  skill 

in  the  management  of  Graperies,      .  .  ,         .Diploma. 
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To  Royal  W.  Turner  of  Randolph,  for  fine  collection  of 

pears,  ........  Diploma. 

To  James  Ritchie  of  Roxbury,  for  fine  collection  of  pears, 

and  seedhng  from  seed  of  the  Seckle,       .         .         .  Diploma. 

The  Society  is  under  great  obligation  to  many  other  contribu- 
tors, among  whom  are  Richard  Richardson  of  jNIedway,  Lyman 
Kinsley  of  Canton,  H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  E.  W.  Mcintosh 
of  East  JSTeedham,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kingsbury  of  Roxbury,  N.  Long- 
fellow of  Needhara,  B.  N.  Sawin  of  Dover,  M.  Randall  of  Sharon, 
C.  F.  Curtis  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Luther  Richards  of  Dover,  Thomas 
Barrows  of  Dedham,  David  A.  Baker  of  Dedham,  H.  W.  Jones  of 
Dover,  Ephraim  Wilson  of  Dover,  and  Mrs.  Turner  of  Dedham. 
For  the  Committee, 

ELIPHALET  STONE. 


REPORT  ON  FLOWERS. 

If  that  wise  man  of  the  East  who  wrote  so  many  proverbs,  and 
who  discoursed  so  learnedly  on  trees,  "  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall," 
had  lived  in  the  daj^s  of  the  Polyanthuses  and  Pelargoniums,  the 
Thunbergias  and  Eschscholtzias,  Weigelias,  Dielytras,  Calceolarias 
and  Whitlavias,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  needed  a  larger,  or  cer- 
tainly a  tougher  brain  than  probably  even  he  possessed.  Whoso 
gives  himself  to  these  things,  now-a-days,  would  hardly  find 
time  to  write  proverbs  or  pay  much  attention  to  matters  of  state. 
What  would  the  Brecks  and  Iloveys,  the  Nugents  and  Barnes, 
the  Hunnewells  and  Rands,  and  Sumners  and  Copclands  of  our 
day  think,  if  they  were  compelled  to  add  to  their  labors  that 
of  regulating  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  writing  treatises  of  philoso- 
phy, building  large  churches,  and  generally  turning  their  hands 
to  all  manner  of  things  under  the  sun  ?  More  lives  would  they 
need  than  justly  belong  to  that  ancient  friend  of  man,  Felis  Catus, 
reputed  to  die  eight  times  and  live  again  another  term  of  life. 
Not  to  touch  the  trees,  the  wild  and  tangled  locks  of  mother 
earth,  not  to  recognise  the  existence  of  murphies  and  marrowfats, 
the  crops  of  Weathersfield,  ruta  bagas  and  brassicas,  without 
which  the  husbandman  would  find  his  field's  but  nature's  baldness 
manifest,  the  floral  kingdom  opens  for  man  a  study  and  occupa- 
tion that  have  their  own  cxhanstlcss  pleasures,  their  own  al)ini- 
dant,  rich  rewards.  The  corolla  of  the  first  flower  you  may 
chance  to  meet  is  a  world  of  wonder,  beauty  and  wisdom,  nay,  is 
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the  earth  beneath  and  a  gorgeous  sky  over  head.  The  germen, 
stamens  and  pistils  are  the  Avorld,  all  organized,  all  self-producing 
and  self-perpetuating,  while  the  petals  are  the  briUiant  or  the 
sable  clouds,  or  the  gorgeous  rainbow,  or  cerulean  sky.  Who 
passes  by  a  simple  flower  scornfully,  despises  a  work  of  the 
Creator,  in  which  he  has  exercised  his  divine  skill  and  executed 
his  fairest  handiwork.  Therewith  hath  He  embroidered  the  earth 
from  pole  to  tropic,  therein  hath  He  hidden  refining  influences 
to  soften  the  nature  of  man ;  and  it  is  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  those  medicines  that  heal  our  diseases,  the  source  of 
much  of  our  commercial  wealth,  besides  all  the  gratification  they 
afford  as  the  adornments  of  our  gardens  and  parlors,  besides  the 
use  the  maiden  or  matron  makes  to  deck  the  radiant  brow  or  bind 
the  golden  tresses.  Without  their  aid  no  bride  is  ever  led  to 
the  sacred  altar, — without  them  no  loved  friend  is  ever  borne  to 
burial.  We  require  them  at  the  feast.  We  make  them  messen- 
gers of  friendship,  and  when  they  die  we  catch  their  parting 
spirit,  and  live  upon  their  extracted  fragrance  in  those  beautiful 
aromas  that  fill  the  air  with  sweetness.  What  should  we  do  with- 
out the  flowers  ?  What  a  blank  would  be  left  in  the  circle  of 
human  companionship  !  We  love  flowers,  at  nearly  all  times 
and  nearly  in  all  places.  It  is  an  universal  love.  Go  to  the 
poorest  cottage  of  the  land,  and  if  the  sentiments  of  humanity  be 
not  all  blunted  and  lost,  you  will  find  there  the  flower  vase,  though 
it  contain  only  the  daisy  or  the  petted  rose.  And  scarce  a  Httle 
child  passes  through  the  highway  that  will  not  stoop  to  pluck  the 
violet  and  tend  it  till  it  fades,  and  bury  it  reverently  in  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  to  be  looked  upon  as  we  look  upon  the  portrait  of  a 
friend. 

We  love  flowers.  They  require  care  and  patience  and  trim- 
ming, but  so  does  a  little  child.  Both  repay  when  they  are  well 
cared  for,  well  watered  and  well  trimmed. 

To  no  one  department  of  culture,  in  these  latter  days,  has  the 
amateur  given  more  of  his  time  and  taste,  and  from  none  reaped 
a  richer  reward.  He  is  encouraged  thereto  by  every  garden  in 
suburban  towns,  and  by  every  street  corner  and  every  brilliant 
shop-window  in  the  thronged  city.  The  traffic  in  plants  and 
flower  seeds  is  among  the  noticeable  things  of  the  age.  Bouquets 
are  among  the  institutions  of  the  land. 

And  yet  many  flowers  are  cultivated  worth  neither  the  time 
nor  trouble  they  receive,  and  occupying  room  that  could  better  be 
devoted  to  those  of  greater  excellence. 

Of  course,  we  should  have  too  much  worldly  cunning  to  specify 
those  our  judgment  decidedly  condemns.  We  should  raise  up  an 
opy)Osition  compared  with  which  Mr.  Panza's  windmills  Avould  he 
only  as  child's  play.  Every  florist  would  assault  us  with  a  scourge 
of  nettles.     But  we  may  specify  certain  characteristics  that  be- 
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long,   in   greater   or    less   degree,   to   all   choice    selections   of 
flowers. 

Every  flower  should  have  beauty  of  color,  or  it  will  need  much 
to  redeem  it  from  our  ban.  We  have  seen  dahlias,  full  petalled 
and  full  quilled,  with  such  a  dead,  mahogany  hue  as  to  repel  any 
thought  of  admiration.  Destitute  of  fragrance,  or  rather  having 
a  very  offensive  one,  such  an  one  should  not  find  place  in  any, 
much  less  any  choice  collections. 

Many  beautiful  flowers  are  inodorous,  but  a  pleasant  perfume 
greatly  increases  the  value  of  a  plant.  It  is  nearly  the  only  pre- 
tension of  the  mignionette,  but  it  makes  that  unambitious  plant  a 
favorite  in  every  parterre.  Of  two  roses,  equal  in  beauty,  that 
which  has  fragrance  is  worth  incomparably  more  than  that  which 
lacks  the  quality.  Continuance  of  flowering  is  an  essential  quality 
of  a  flower.  Some  bloom  and  fold  themselves  up  churlishly  before 
people  are  usually  out  of  their  beds,  having  no  indulgence  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature.  A  flower,  to  be  loved,  must  be  seen, 
and  we  have  a  high  respect  for  those  that  can  bear  the  day  light 
two  or  three  days,  the  longer  the  better.  Beauty  is  a  fading 
flower,  but  a  fading  flower  is  not  a  beauty. 

Deficiency  of  stem  is  deficiency  of  value.  What  can  you  do 
with  the  balsams,  but  look  at  them  where  they  grow  ?  No  balsam 
ever  reached  the  honor  of  a  bouquet,  any  more  than  a  duck- 
legged  man  ever  reached  the  honor  of  enrolment  in  the  Imperial 
Guard  of  Bonaparte. 

Color,  fragrance,  durability,  and  strength  of  stem  are  all  con- 
siderations, and  a  few  choice  flowers  combine  them  all.  The  rose 
has  each  in  perfection.  The  beauty  of  flowers  in  the  garden  de- 
pends much  on  the  character  of  the  plant  that  bears  it.  The 
plant  of  the  poppy  and  the  herbage  of  the  dahlia  are  coarse  and 
unseemly,  while  some  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  scarce  needing 
the  flower  that  grows  upon  them. 

Your  Committee  rejoice  in  the  manifestation  of  increasing  in- 
terest in  flower  culture.  Many  beautiful  collections  were  pre- 
sented that  by  themselves  would  excite  admiration,  and  were  only 
lost  in  the  profusion  that  prevailed  around  them.  In  awarding 
the  premiums  of  the  Society  there  was  greater  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding who  ought  not  to  receive  them,  than  Avho  were  entitled 
thereto.     Using  their  best  judgment,  they  award  as  follows : — 

Cat  Flowers. 

First  best  collection,  Barnes  &  Washburn,  Dorchester,  .  $4.00 

Second            "         E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  Dedham,             .  2.00 

Third               "         T.  G.  Whytal,  West  Roxbury,       .  1.00 

E.  Stone,  Dedham,  gratuity, 1.00 

Hannah  Mcintosh,  Needham,  gratuity,        .         .         .  1.00 
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Bouquets. 

First  best  collection,  (6,)  Macey  Randell,  Jr.,  Sharon,  $4.00 

Second            "         Myra  Smith,  Needham,         .         .  2.00 

Third               "         T.  G.  Whytal,  West  Roxbury,       .  1.00 

Philip  Gleason,  Canton,  gratuity,         ....  1.00 

Misses  Carleton,  Dorchester,  gratuity,          .         .         .  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Hall,  West  Roxbury,  gratuity,            .         .  1.00 


$3.00 
2.00 

1.00 
1.00 


Ddfilias. 

Twenty  varieties,  mostly  new,  and  all  beautiful,  Barnes 
and  Washburn,  Dorchester,     ..... 

Second  best  collection,  to  same,  .... 

Best  single  bloom,  Mad.  Alfred  Parignon,  to  same,  (new 
dahha,)         ........ 

E.  Stone,  Dedham,  collection,  gratuity, 

Pot  Plants. 

First  best  collection,  (12  varieties,)  T.  G.  Whytal,  West 

Roxbury,        ....      $3.00 

"  "         (12  varieties,)    E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

Dedham,         .         .        '.         .         2.00 
Best   single   specimen,  Andromeda  Floribunda,  E.  S. 

Rand,  Jr.,  Dedham,       ......         1.00 

T.  G.  Whytal,  West  Roxbury,  a  (Russian)  Canna  War- 

zeweitzii,  gratuity,  ......         1.00 

Verbenas. 
New  seedling,  (Amelia,)  T.  G.  Whytal,  W.  Roxbury,         $1.00 

Miniature  Cottage  and  Crarden. 
T.  G.  Whytal,  West  Roxbury,  gratuity,       .         .         .      $3.00 

Fancy  Baskets. 

Miss  Hattie  Carroll,  Dedham,  (Moss,)         .         .         .      $1.00 
Mrs.  Hodges,  Dedham,  (Periwinkle,)  .         .         .         1.00 

Fancy  Floiver  Vases. 

William  Ward,  gardener,  T.  G.  AVhytal,  West  Roxbury, 
a  diploma. 

Fancy  Cottage  and  Fish  Pond. 

George  Wight  and  L.  R.  Howe,  Dedham,  gratuity,      .      $1.00 

Barnes  &  Washburn  presented,  besides  those  above  enumera- 
ted, two  hundred  varieties  of  dahlias.     Their  cut  flowers  embraced 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  varieties,  having  all  manner  of 
names,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  of  Needham,  presented  an  endless  variety  of 
cut  flowers  of  rare  beauty,  not  entered  for  premiums. 

Mr.  Fussell  of  Roxbury,  is  entitled  to  a  most  favorable 
notice  for  his  excellent  specimens,  and  so  are  others. 

The  tables  of  the  Society  assigned  to  Flora  would  have  been 
entirely  filled,  but  for  the  severe  frost  preceding  the  night  of 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Rand  had  volunteered  to  supply  all  deficiencies, 
and  only  deferred  to  ascertain  how  many  might  be  needed. 

"We  have  on  hand  the  names  of  some  exquisite  Fuschias,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Harris,  from  Mr.  Hunnewell's  garden,  but  they 
would  little  benefit  the  general  reader.  The  Duchess  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  Climax  and  Revoluta,  the  Venus  de  Medici,  in  his  col- 
lection, as  also  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Whytal  and  Miss  Watt, 
besides  others  common  to  these  principal  contributors,  are  suffi- 
ciently elegant  for  any  ordinary  amateur. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  her 
large  number  of  enthusiastic  florists,  and  in  the  rich  attainments 
and  constant  improvements  they  are  continually  making. 

For  the  Committee, 

SAMUEL  B.  BABCOCK,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  BREAD. 

The  Committee  on  Bread  award  the  following  premiums  : — 

Wheat  Bread. 
To  Mrs.  E.  B.  Metcalf  of  FrankUn,  the  first  premium  of      $3.00 
To  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Sewallof  Medfield,  the  second  premium  of  2.00 

Unbolted  Wheat  Bread. 
To  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell  of  Needham,  the  second  premium  of  2.00 

Bye  and  Indian  Bread. 
To  Miss  M.  G.  Mason  of  East  Medway,  the  first  premium  of  3.00 

Wheat  and  Indian  Bread. 
To  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell  of  Needham,  the  first  premium  of    $3.00 

For  the  Committee, 

EDMUND  QUINCy, 
11 
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REPORT  ON  DAIRY. 

The  entries  of  Butter  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  in 
general  of  excellent  quality.  Great  pains,  care  and  skill  had 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  beauty  of  its  appear- 
ance, its  high  flavor  and  delicate  taste,  were  very  gratifying  to  the 
Committee.  One  lot  was  set  aside  on  account  of  extreme  saltness, 
and  in  another  the  salt  was  not  sufficiently  worked  in,  and  was 
apparent  in  minute  lumps.  A  third  lot  suffered  from  the  presence 
of  buttermilk.  The  remaining  eight  lots  w^ere  of  varying,  though 
excellent  quality.  The  only  specimen  of  twenty  pounds,  which 
secured  the  first  premiums,  won  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
Committee  for  all  the  good  qualities  that  butter  ought  to  possess. 
It  was  accompanied  with  a  full  statement  of  the  method  employed 
in  its  manufacture.  The  first  of  the  twelve  pound  lots  was  so 
good  that  the  Committee  would  have  been  almost  puzzled  to  know 
whether  to  award  the  first  premium  to  it  or  to  the  lot  first  men- 
tioned, if  both  had  contained  equal  amounts.  The  second  twelve 
pound  lot  appeared  to  several  members  of  the  Committee  as  if 
it  had  been  worked  too  much.  The  grains  had  been  broken  down, 
and  the  butter  was  what  may  be  called  salvy.  Of  the  rest,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  any  where  else  than  at  our  Fair,  they 
would  have  been  regarded  as  of  peculiar  excellence.  We  were 
highly  gratified  by  the  whole  exhibition.  It  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  accomplished  housewives,  whose  skill  and  industry  had 
been  called  into  exercise. 

The  only  circumstance  that  we  regretted  was,  that  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  methods  employed,  and  of  the  size  of  the  respective 
dairies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cows  are  fed  and  treated, 
did  not  accompany  each  specimen.  It  is  not  required  with  the 
twelve  pound  lots.  But  we  think  it  should  be,  or  that  a  greater 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  premiums  for  the  two 
classes. 

We  award  the  premiums  as  follows : — 

Twenty  pound  lots. 
To  C.  C.  Sewall  of  Medfield,  the  first  premium  of        .      $10.00 

Twelve  pound  lots. 
To  Miss  Lucy  Morse  of  Medfield,  the  first  premium  of  10.00 

To  Lyman  Adams  of  East  Medway,  the  second  premium  of    5.00 
To  James  R.  Fisher  of  South  Dedham,  the  third  premium  of  3.00 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  MERRICK. 
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REPORT  ON  VEGETABLES  AND  ROOT  CULTURE. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  : — 

To  H.  H.  Humiewell  of  "West  Needham,  the  first  premium  of  a 

Silver  Cup. 
To  Cheever  Newhall  of  Dorchester,  the  second  premium  of  $5.00 
To  G.  R.  Sampson  of  Brookline,  the  third  premium  of  .  4,00 
To  Lyman  Kinsley  of  Canton,  the  fourth  premium  of  .  3.00 
To  E.  Davenport  of  Milton,  for  thirteen  varieties  of  potatoes,  5.00 
To  Asahel  Newton  of  West  Dedham,  for  hops,  a  gratuity  of  1.00 
Gratuities  of  $1.00  each  to  E.  Stone  of  Dedham,  C.  Slone  of 
Milton,  Jackson  Belcher  of  Randolph,  J.  Davenport  of  Needham, 
and  C.  C.  Sewall  of  Medfield. 

For  the  Committee, 

AARON  D.  CAPEN,   Chairman.. 


REPORT  ON  CRANBERRIES. 

The  Committee  on  Cranberries  respectfully  report,  in  part,  that 
seven  parcels  of  this  fruit  Avere  on  exhibition  to-day,  all  of  which 
were  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  premiums  of  the  Society 
are  limited  to  "  the  most  successful  experiment  in  transplanting 
cranberry  vines,  or  raising  them  from  the  seed  ;"  and  these  pre- 
miums were  unanimously  awarded  as  follows  : — 

To  Dr.  E.  D.  Miller,  of  Dorchester,  the  first  premium  of     $15.00 
To  William  Metcalf  of  Franklin,  the  second  premium  of         10.00 

Regretting  that  the  premiums  at  our  disposal  were  thus  limited, 
and  desiring  to  encourage  the  growth  and  exhibition  of  cranber- 
ries on  a  large  scale,  we  award  a  gratuity  to  each  of  the  other 
contributors  as  follows  : — 

To  Nathan  Rockwood  of  Franklin,  a  gratuity  of    .         .  $5.00 

To  Miss  Esther  G.  Edson  of  Dedham,  a  gratuity  of       .  1.00 

To  Benjamin  N.  Sawin  of  Dover,  a  gratuity  of     .         .  1.00 

To  Hiram  W.  Jones  of  Dover,  a  gratuity  of          .         .  1-00 

To  C.  Slone  of  Milton,  a  gratuity  of    ....  1.00 

Mr.  Rockwood  has  been  a  contributor  of  this  article  to  our  an- 
nual exhibitions  for  several  years,  without  any  notice  of  his  con- 
tributions, because  no  entry  of  them  iiad  been  presented  to  the 
Committee.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  him  to-day  were  par- 
ticularly ripe  and  beautiful. 
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Mr.  Slone's  cranberries  were  of  the  upland  culture.  But  as 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  any  statement  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture, or  its  result,  they  did  not  come  within  the  Society's  rules  for 
a  premium. 

Few  products  of  the  soil,  probably,  are  more  valuable ;  none, 
certainly,  will  command  a  quicker  or  more  remunerative  sale. 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  increased  attention  is  now  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  cranberries  in  the  county,  and  venture  to  ex- 
press the  desire  that,  at  the  next  exhibition,  the  Society's  tables 
may  be  laden  with  large  contributions  of  a  fruit  of  so  much  value 
and  beauty. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  C.  SEW  ALL. 


REPORT  ON  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Horses  having  attended  to  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  premiums : — 

Matched  Horses. 
To  E.  B.  Parker  of  Wrentham,  for  the  best  pair  of  Carriage 

Horses,  the  second  premium  of  .         .         .         .  $15.00 

To  I.  C.  Bachi  of  Dorchester,  a  gratuity  of  .  .  .  10.00 
To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  West  Needham,  for  the  best  pair 

of  Farm  or  Team  Horses,  the  second  premium  of  .      8.00 

there  being  no  Horses  offered  in  either  of  the  above  classes  that 
were,  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  worthy  of  the  first  pre- 
mium. 

Horses  of  all  Work. 
To  Luther  Eaton  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  single  Farm  or 

Draught  Horse  of  all  work,  the  first  premium  of  .         .    10.00 
To  Amory  Fisher,  a  gratuity  of   .         .         .         .         .        5.00 

Brood  Mares  and  Foals. 

To  A.  Loring  Cushing  of  Randolph,  for  best  Mare,  with 

Colt  by  her  side,  the  first  premium  of          .         .         .  10,00 
To  Lowell  Mann  of  Walpole,  the  second  premium  of         .  8.00 
To  John  Deanc  of  Dedham,  the  third  premium  of    .         .  G.OO 
To  Nathaniel  Cutler  of  West  Medway,  the  fourth  pre- 
mium of           ........  4.00 

To  James  P.  Ray  of  Franklin,  a  gratuity  of    .         .         .  0.00 
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Yearling  Colts. 
To  Samuel  Cooper  of  West  Needham,  for  Black  Hawk 

Filly,  the  first  premium  of $5.00 

To  Samuel  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  for  Ethan  Allen  Colt, 

the  second  premium  of  .         .         •         .         .         .      3.00 
To  Jesse  Farrington  of  Dedham,  for  Bay  Colt,  the  third 

premium  of      .......         .      2.00 

To  F.  B.  Ray  of  Franklin,  for  Horse  Colt,  a  gratuity  of  .      3.00 

Tivo  Year  Old  Colts. 
To  John  Deane  of  Dedham,  for  Horse  "  Young  Ripton," 

the  first  premium  of       .         .         .         .         .         .5.00 

To  George  E.  Holbrook  of  Wrentham,  the  second  premi- 
um of    ........         .      3.00 

To  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  for  Brown  Colt,  the  third 

premium  of      .......         .      2.00 

To  John  Fussell  of  Roxbury,  for  Filly  "  Lady  Suffolk,"  a 

gratuity  of 2.00 

Three  Year   Old  Colts. 

To  Thomas  Liversidge  of  Dorchester,  for  Ethan  Allen,  Jr., 

Horse  Colt,  the  first  premium  of         ...         .      6.00 

To  I.  C.  Bachi  of  Dorchester,  for  Black  Hawk  Filly,  the 

second  premium  of  .         .         .         .         •         .         .      4.00 

To  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  for  "  Empire  State  "  Colt, 

the  third  premium  of         .....         .      3.00 

To  S.  B.  Pierce  of  Dorchester,  for  Bay  Filly,  a  gra- 
tuity of 2.00 

To  John  M.  Gay  of  Stoughton,  for  Brown  Colt,  a  gra- 
tuity of 2.00 

To  Seth  Chenery  of  Medfield,  for  Iron  Grey  Filly,  a  gra- 
tuity of        3.00 

Stallions. 

To  Hubbard  Blakely  of  Wrentham,  for  Stallion  Excelsior, 

the  first  premium  of  ......    15.00 

To  P.  Moley  of  Brighton,  for  his  St.  Lawrence,  a  gra- 
tuity of 5.00 

To  J.  J.  Merrill  &  Co.  of  Roxbury,  for  the  only  Thorough- 
Bred  Horse  on  exhibition,  a  gratuity  of       .         .         .    10.00 

Family  Horses. 

To  Nathaniel  Wales  of  Stoughton,  for  Sorrel  Horse,  the 

first  premium  of        .*....         .    10.00 

To  Lewis  A.  Richards  of  West  Dedham,  the  second  pre- 
mium of  ........      8.00 

To  C.  G.  &  H.  M.  Plimpton  of  Walpolc,  for  Black  Horse, 

the  third  premium  of         .....  .     6.00 
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To  Robert  C.  Robley  of  Dedham,  for  Buckskin  Horse,  the 

fourth  premium  of $4.00 

To  Alden  Bartlett  of  Dedham,  for  Mare  "  Ida,"  a  gratuity 

of 12.00 

To  John  D.  Bradly  of  Milton,  for  Brown  Mare,  a  gratuity  of  10.00 
To  James  Gray,  Needham,  for  Sorrel  Horse,  a  grutuity  of  5.00 
To  W.  Woodward  of  Foxboro',  Black  Mare,  a  gratuity  of  4.00 
To  E.  B.  Metcalf  of  Franklin,  for  Bay  Saddle  Mare,  a 

gratuity  of 4.00 

To  Capt.  G.  W.  Williams  of  Dedham,  for  pair  of  Shet- 
land Ponies,  a  gratuity  of 6.00 

The  Committee  would  respectfully  enjoin  upon  contributors  of 
Horses  to  future  exhibitions,  the  necessity  of  having  their  stock 
upon  the  ground  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  entitled  to  premiums  or  gratuities. 

For  the  Committee, 

HENRY  PARTRIDGE,  JR. 


REPORT  ON  BULLS. 

There  were  eighteen  Bulls  on  exhibition  and  all  entered  for 
premium.  The  Committee  first  proceeded  to  examine  the  differ- 
ent breeds  entered  as  pure  bloods,  no  others  being  allowed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Society  to  compete  for  premiums.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  these  animals  were  raised  by  the  exhibitors  Avithin 
two  years,  and  are  thereby  entitled  to  compete  for  the  "  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  the  regular  premium."  Mr.  Seagraves  of  Need- 
ham,  and  William  C.  Allen  of  Medfield,  offered  each  a  fine  grade 
Bull.  Patrick  O'Neil  of  West  Roxbury  a  three-fourths  Alderney. 
Thomas  Smith  of  Dedham  a  half  Alderney  and  half  Suffolk,  a  very 
superior  animal  as  a  grade.  George  Babcock  of  Brookline  a  half 
Ayrshire  and  half  Native,  and  a  very  fine  specimen.  Mr.  Weston 
of  Weymouth  a  three-fourths  Durham,  fine.  Mr.  D.  S.  Coolidge 
of  Brookline  a  half  Ayrshire  and  half  Native,  three  years  old, 
raised  by  himself,  and  of  the  highest  character  in  all  respects  as  a 
grade. 

Alderney  s. 
To  H.  H.  Hunncwell  of  Needham,  for  his  Alderney  Bull, 
eighteen  months  old,  raised  by  himself,  the  first  premi- 
um of     ........         .      7.50 
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To  F.  B.  Ray  of  Franklin,  for  his  Alderney  Bull,  sixteen 

months  old,  raised  by  himself,  the  second  premium  of    .      4.50 

Ayrsldre. 

There  was  but  one  entry  made  of  this  breed,  but  the  Committee 
felt  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
To  C.  C.   Sewall  of  Medficld,  for  superior  animal,  three 

years  old,  raised  by  himself,  the  first  premium  of  .      5.00 

Durham. 
To  Howard  Ford  of  Roxbury,  the  first  premium  of  .         .      5.00 
To  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  for  his  Durham  Bull,  twenty 

months  old,  raised  by  himself,  the  second  premium  of   .      4.50 
To  George  S.  Ferry  of  Milton,  for  his  Dui'ham  Bull,  thir- 
teen months  old,  raised  by  himself,  a  gratuity  of         .  .      3.00 

Devon. 
To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  the  first  premium  of  .         .      5.00 
To  Cheever  Newhall  of  Dorchester,  for  the  best  Devon 
Bull  Calf,  under  one  year  old,  raised  by  himself,  the 
first  premium  of       ......         .      4.50 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  T.  G.  MORTON. 


REPORT  ON  MILCH  COWS. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Committee  on  Cows  can  report  that 
every  member  was  present,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of 
every  Cow  ofiered,  seventeen  in  number,  they  Avere  unanimous  in 
awarding  the  following  premiums : — 

For  Milch  Cows. 
To  WilUam  G.  Wood  of  Dedham,  for  his  twin  Durhams, 

three  years  and  four  months  old,  the  first  and  second 

premiums  of  $10.00  and  $8.00,         .         .         .  $18.00 

To  Edward  Lyon  of  Needham,  for  his  Native,  six  years 

old,  the  third  premium  of  .....      6.00 

To  William  Lyon  of  Needham,  for  his  Native,  six  years 

old,  the  fourth  premium  of  ....         .      4.00 

Jerseys. 
To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  West  Needham,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  ........      5.00 

To  D.  S.  CooUdge  of  BrookUne,  the  second  premium  of   .      3.00 
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Ayrsldres. 
No  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  being  entitled  to  the  first 
premium,  thej  award 

To  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  the  second  premium  of      .      3.00 
The  above  remark  will  also  apply  to 
Durhams. 
To  Howard  Ford  of  Roxburj,  the  second  premium  of       .      3.00 

Devons. 
To  Cheever  Newhall  of  Dorchester,  for  the  only  one  enter- 
ed, the  first  premium  of    .         .         .       * .         .         .      5.00 

Grrades. 
To  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Dorchester,  the  first  premium  of     5.00 
To  Patrick  O'Neil  of  West  Roxbury,   the   second  pre- 
mium of  ........      3.00 

Natives. 
To  G.  R.  Sampson  of  Brookline,  the  first  premium  of    .         5.00 
To  Thomas  Barrows  of  Dedham,  the  second  premium  of        3.00 

Mr.  H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville  entered  a  Cow  of  Hungarian 
breed,  four  years  old,  weighing  1280  pounds  ;  but  as  no  premium 
was  ofiered  for  such  a  breed,  the  Committee  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  award  any.  They,  however,  recommend  him  a  gratuity 
of  $3.00. 

At  the  late  exhibition,  the  duties  of  the  Committee  were  less 
arduous  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  arrange- 
ment of  animals ;  for  which  they  think  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments and  Superintendents  are  entitled  to  much  credit.  They 
are  also  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that  competitors  compHed 
much  better  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Society,  in  making  their 
statements,  than  they  did  in  1856.  Still,  there  were  some  not  so 
full  and  explicit  as  they  could  have  wished. 

Different  writers  have  given  their  marks  as  signs  of  a  good  cow. 
One,  in  speaking  of  a  breeding  cow,  says  : — 

"  A  perfect  breeding  cow  ought  to  have  a  fine  head,  with  a 
broad,  smooth  forehead ;  black  eyes ;  clean  horns  ;  a  smooth,  elas- 
tic skin ;  a  large,  deep  body ;  strong  muscular  thighs ;  a  large 
white  udder,  with  long  and  tapering  teats  ;  together  with  every 
other  token  requisite  in  a  bull,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  sex. 
Further,  such  animals  ought  particularly  to  be  young.  Milch 
kine  are  not  good  for  breeding  after  they  are  twelve  years  old  ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  first  calf  which  a  cow  brings  is 
the  best  for  raising." 

Another,  Mr.  Culley,  gives  the  following  marks : — "  Wide 
horns,  a  thin  head  and  neck,  dewlap  large,  full  breast,  broad 
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back,  large  and  deep  belly  ;  the  udder  capacious,  but  not  too 
fleshy ;  the  milky  veins  prominent,  and  the  bag  tending  far  be- 
hind ;  teats  long  and  large  ;  buttocks  broad  and  fleshy  ;  tail  long 
and  pliable  ;  legs  proportionable  to  the  size  of  the  carcass  ;  and 
the  joints  shut.  To  these  outward  marks  may  be  added  a  gentle 
disposition,  a  temper  free  from  any  vicious  tricks,  and  perfectly 
manageable  on  every  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cow  with  a 
thick  head  and  a  short  neck,  prominent  back  bone,  slender  cheek, 
small  udder,  or  a  fleshy  bag,  short  teats  and  thin  buttocks,  is  to 
be  avoided  as  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  either  for  the  dairy- 
man, the  suckler,  or  the  grazier." 

And  a  Mr.  Wilkinson  humorously  sums  up  his  thus  : — 

"  She's  long  in  her  face,  she's  fine  in  her  horn, 
She'll  quickly  get  fat  without  cake  or  corn, 
She's  clear  in  her  jaws  and  full  in  her  chine, 
She's  heavy  in  flank  and  wide  in  her  loin. 

She's  broad  in  her  ribs  and  long  in  her  rump, 
A  straight  and  flat  back  with  never  a  hump ; 
She's  wide  in  her  hips  and  calm  in  her  eyes. 
She's  fine  in  her  shoulders  and  thin  in  her  thighs. 

She's  light  in  her  neck  and  small  in  her  tail, 
She's  wide  in  her  breast  and  good  at  the  pail. 
She's  fine  in  her  bone  and  silky  of  skin, 
She's  a  Grazier's  without  and  a  Butcher's  within." 

Other  authors  might  be  quoted,  but  enough,  it  is  hoped,  has 
already  been  said  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  inexperienced  in  the 
selection  of  stock. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  state  that  the  venerable 
Cow,  mentioned  in  last  year's  Report,  is  still  living  and  in  good 
health,  being  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  old  ;  and  they  would 
further  say  that  her  owner  has  two  other  cows,  one  of  which  was 
bought  in  1839  and  the  other  in  1840.  Consequently,  each  of 
them  must  now  be  over  twenty,  and  probably  twenty-tAvo  or  twenty- 
three,  making  the  united  ages  of  three  cows,  owned  by  the  same 
person,  nearly  or  quite  seventy  years. 

This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  with  the  behef  that  cows  of 
such  an  age  are  profitable,  but  because  it  is  thought  that  another 
such  an  instance  in  longevity  in  cows  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
found. 

For  the  Committee, 

ELIJAH  TUCKER. 

Milton,  October,  1857. 

P.  S.  The  Chairman  would  most  gladly  have  consulted  the  other  naem- 
bers  of"  the  Committee  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  remarks  ;  but  they  lived 
at  such  a  distance  it  was  inconvenient  for  him  to  do  so.  Consequently,  he 
is  responsible  for  them,  not  knowing  whether  all  of  them  will  meet  thoir 
approbation  or  not. — E.  T. 

12 
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REPOKT  ON  HEIFERS. 

The   Committee   on  Heifers   make   the   following  awards   of 
premiums : 

Heifers  in  Milk. 
To  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Dorchester,  the  first  premium  of  $6.00 
To  William  Baker  of  Dedham,  the  second  premium  of  .         5.00 
To  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  the  third  premium  of     .         4.00 

Durham  Heifers. 
To  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  the  first  premium  of      .         3.00 

Ayrsliire  Heifers. 
The  Committee,  thinking  none  worthy  of  the  first,  awarded 
To  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  the  second  premium  of  .         2.00 

Devon  Heifers. 
To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  the  first  premium  of        .         3.00 
To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  the  second  premium  of    .         2.00 

Alderney  Heifers. 
To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  West  Needham,  the  first  premium  of   3.00 

Native  Heifers. 

To  Thomas  Barrows  of  Dedham,  the  first  premium  of    .  3.00 

To  Francis  Soule  of  West  Dedham,  the  second  premium  of  2.00 

To  John  Morgan  of  West  Dedham,  a  gratuity  of  .         .  1.00 

Grrade  Heifers. 

To  George  T.  Richards  of  Dedham,  the  first  premium  of  3.00 

To  William  C.  Allen  of  Medfield,  the  second  premium  of  2.00 

To  Edward  H.  R.  Ruggles  of  Dorchester,  a  gratuity  of  1.00 

To  Paul  Daniels  of  Medway,  a  gratuity  of   .         .         .  1.00 

To  Henry  Cormerias  of  Dedham,  a  gratuity  of      .         .  1.00 

To  Charles  F.  Curtis  of  Jamaica  Plain,  a  gratuity  of     .  1.00 

Heifers  under   One   Year. 

To  G.  R.  Sampson  of  Brookline,  the  first  premium  of  .  3.00 

To  Francis  Guild  of  Dedham,  the  second  premium  of  .  2.00 

To  Luther  Richards  of  Dover,  the  third  premium  of  .  1.00 

For  the  Committee, 

JAMES  CAPEN. 

Dedham^  September  29,  1857. 
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REPORT   ON  WORKING   OXEN. 

The  Committee  report  that  two  entries  were  made  for  trial, 
and  they  have  awarded  premiums  as  follows  : — 

To  Luther  Eaton  of  Dedham,  the  first  premium  of  .    $8.00 

To  Ester  G.  Edson  of  Dedham,  the  second  premium  of    .       6.00 

For  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  FAIRBANKS. 


REPORT  ON  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  award  the  following  premium : — 
To  George  Babcock  of  Brookline,  the  first  premium  of  .      $8.00 
For  the  Committee, 

ABIATHAR  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  SWINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine,  before  reporting  the  list  of  premiums 
awarded,  must  express  their  regret  that  the  contributions  in  this 
department  have  this  year  fallen  so  far  below,  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  excellence,  those  of  any  preceding  year  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society.  This,  your  Committee  cannot  ascribe 
(judging  from  past  observation,)  to  any  lack  of  material,  but 
rather  to  a  want  of  that  desirable  pcrsevera^ice,  which  heretofore,  in 
this  department,  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  our  Annual  Exhibition.  Your  Committee  are  aware  that  the 
premiums  do  not,  in  all  cases,  fully  remunerate  contributors  of 
stock  for  their  trouble  and  expense  in  getting  to  and  from  the 
Exhibition  ;  but  this,  surely,  should  not  operate  as  a  reason  for 
withholding  it,  for  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  life 
and  reputation  of  our  Society  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit  of  its  members,  for  when  these  are  wanting, 
its  best  interests  must  of  necessity  languish.  But  we  will  not  be 
distrustful  or  desponding,  for  wo  know  that  if  the  enterprising 
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and  practical  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  county  will  but  give  to 
this  matter  the  consideration  it  deserves,  we  shall  see  an  interest 
awakened  that  will  secure  to  our  Society  a  reputation  in  the 
future,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which  has  been  so  creditably 
acquired  in  the  past. 

The  following  premiums  are  awarded  :^ 
For  the  best  Boar,  half  Suffolk  and  half  Middlesex,  1st 

premium  to  G.  F.  Darling  of  West  Needham,       .         .  $6.00 
2d  premium  to  Richard  Richardson  of  Medway,  breed 

Suffolk  and  Mackay, 4.00 

For  best  breeding  Sow,  half  Suffolk  and  half  Middlesex, 

1st  premium  to  G.  F.  Darling  of  West  Needham,  .      6.00 

2d  premium  to  Reuben  Ware  of  Needham,  breed  half 

Suffolk  and  half  Columbia  County,      .         .         .         .4.00 
For  the  best  litter  of  weaned  Pigs,  from  two  to  six  months 

old,  1st  premium  to  Charles  C.   Sewall  of  Medfield, 

breed  three-quarters  Suffolk  and  one  quarter  Essex,     .      5.00 
2d  premium  to  G.  F.  Darhng  of  Needham,  breed  half 

Suffolk  and  half  Middlesex, 3.00 

3d  premium  to  Solomon  Flagg  of  Needham,  breed  half 

Suffolk  and  half  native,     ......      2.00 

The  following  gratuities  are  also  recommended  : — 

To  Reuben  Ware  of  Needham, 2.00 

To  A.  H.  and  E.  B.  Metcalf  of  Franklin,        .         .         .  2.00 

To  S.  S.  Seagrave  of  Needham, 2.00 

To  H.  Cormerias  of  Dedham, 2.00 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  II.  ROBINSON. 

Dedham,  Sept.  30,  1857. 


REPORT  ON  POULTRY. 

The    Committee  on  Poultry  respectfully   submit    the   following 
report : — 

There  were  a  large  number  of  entries,  and  the  premiums  are 
awarded  as  follows : 
To  C.  F.  Blanchard  of  Dorchester,  for  the  best  conducted 

experiment,  Avith  statement,  the  2d  premium  of    .         .    f  4.00 
To  W.  A.  Jcpson  of  North  Wrentham,  for  the  best  lot  of 

Geese,  5.00 
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To  E.  P.  HoUis  of  West  Needham,  for  the  best  lot  of 

Turkeys, 5.00 

To  Edward  M.  Sewall  of  Medfield,  for  the  best  lot  of 

Ducks, 5.00 

To  J.  Farrington  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  lot  of  Fowls,  .  4.00 
To  E.  P.  Hollis  of  West  Needham,  for  the  second  best  lot 

of  Fowls, 3.00 

To  J.  B.  Calder  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  pair  of  Black 

Spanish, •      2.00 

To  Thomas  Smith  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  pair  of  Dorkings,  2.00 
To  J.  Farrington  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  pair  of  White 

Shanghais, 2.00 

To  George  E.  French  of  Braintree,  for  the  best  pair  of 

Bolton  Grays, 2.00 

To  C.  B.  Ward  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  pair  of  Fowls,  .  2.00 
To  William  C.  Allen  of  Medfield,  for  the  best  pair  of 

Polands, 2.00 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  a  gratuity  be  given 
to  H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  for  a  lot  of  Spangled 
Hamburgs,      ........      2.00 

To  A.  H.  &  E.  B.  Metcalf  of  Franklin,  for  a  pair  of  Bre- 
men Geese,     ........      2.00 

To  Charles  Slone  of  Milton,  for  five  Geese,     .         .         .      2.00 

CALVIN  RICHARDS, 
WM.  C.  ALLEN, 


Committee. 


REPORTS  ON  PLOUGHING. 


HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Horse  Teams  make  the  following  report : — 

The  whole  number  of  entries  were  tw^o ;    and  the  premiums 
are  awarded  as  follows  : 

To  Calvin  Bigelow  of  Dover,  the  1st  premium,  .         .   $8.00 

To  Cheever  Newhall  of  Dorchester,  the  2d  premium,         .      0.00 

For  the  Committee, 

SOLOMON  FLAGG. 
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DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Your  Committee  submit  the  following  report : — 

Five  teams  were  presented  for  premiums,  and  your  Committee 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  Society's  premiums  be 
awarded  as  follows : 

To  Horace  and  Moses  Whiting  of  Dedham,  Michigan  and  subsoil 
plough,  1st  premium,  ......  ^8.00 

To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  Michigan  plough,  2d  pre- 
mium,    .........      6.00 

To  Luther  Eaton  of  Dedham,  Michigan  plough,  3d  pre- 
mium,    .........      4.00 

To  Aaron  D.  Weld  of  West  Roxbury,  Prouty  &  Mears's 

plough,  1st  premium,         ......      8.00 

To  William  Fales  of  Dedham,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s 

plough,  2d  premium,         ......      6.00 

Your  Committee  add  that  the  ground  was  rather  unfavorable, 
being  uneven  and  stony ;  but  it  affords  them  no  small  satisfaction 
to  witness  the  interest  manifested  and  the  improvements  made  in 
deep  and  thorough  ploughing. 

For  the  Committee, 

OTIS  JOHNSON,  Chairman. 


SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Single  Teams  make  the  following  report : 

Whole  number  of  entries,  two. 

To  Esther  S.  Edson  of  Dedham,  the  Committee  award  the 

second  premium  of  .         .         .         .         .         .  $6.00 

To  Howard  Ford  of  Roxbury,  a  gratuity  of     .         .         .      5.00 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Ford's  team,  the  Committee  were  in  doubt 
whether  to  class  it  among  double  or  single  teams,  it  being  made  up 
of  a  horse  and  bull.  As  single  teams  are  not  entitled  to  a  driver, 
and  as  Mr.  Ford  employed  one,  he  was  hereby  excluded  from  a 
premium,  the  Committee  not  being  satisfied  that  his  was  a  double 
team.  But  the  good  spirit  which  he  showed  in  bringing  his  team, 
whatever  it  was,  upon  the  field,  and  their  excellent  execution, 
determined  the  Committee  to  award  him  the  abovenamed  gratuity. 

BENJ.  G.  KIMBALL, 
ROBERT  PORTER,    I  ^   ... 
BENJ.  F.  SHUMWAY,  f  ^''^^^"^^^• 
BENJ.  N.  SAWIN, 
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REPORT  ON  SPADING. 

The  Committee  on  Spading  report  and  award  the  premiums  as 
follows  : 

To  Peter  Ford  of  North  Wrcntham — time  13  minutes  45  seconds, 
depth    11    inches,    pulverized  fii'st  rate,    finish  fair, 
1st  premium,  .......   $8.00 

To  Timothy  Hickej  of  Dorchester — time  17  minutes, 
depth  10|  inches,  pulverized  good,  finish  first  rate,  2d 
premium,         ........      6.00 

To  Dennis  Doody  of  Dorchester — time  15  minutes  30 
seconds,  depth  10  inches,  pulverized  good,  finish  good, 
3d  premium,  .......      4.00 

To  Thomas  Flynn  of  Dorchester — time  18  minutes,  depth 

full  10  inches,  pulverized  and  finished  nice,  4th  premium,      2.00 

SAMUEL  G.  CLAP,    ) 

GEO.  K.  DANIELL,    S  Committee. 

CHARLES  BRECK,    ) 


REPORT  ON  LADIES'   WORK. 

The  Committee  on  Ladies'  Work  report  as  follows : — 

To  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wheeler  of  East  Medway,  for  woolen  half  hose, 
a  premium  of  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  Erasmus  Rockwood  of  Franklin,  for  yarn  rug,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Luther  Richards  of  Dedham,  (aged  83,)  for  braided 
rugs,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Bertha  Corten  of  South  Dedham,  crotchet  quilt,  the 
first  premium  of  $3.00. 

To  Miss  Mary  E.  Leonard  of  Foxboro',  for  the  best  patchwork 
quilt,  the  second  premium  of  $2.00. 

To  Miss  Abby  W.  Turner  of  Randolph,  for  best  knit  quilt,  a 
diploma. 

To  Miss  Olive  Mason  of  Medfield,  for  three  quilts,  a  gratuity 
of  $1.00. 

To  Mrs.  L.  Howard  of  Sharon,  for  silk  bed  quilt,  a  gratuity 
of  $1.00. 

To  Mrs.  Baker  of  Dedham,  for  patchwork  quilt,  a  gratuity  of 
50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  Littlefield  of  Dedham,  for  patchwork  quilt,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 
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To  Miss  Abigail  Whiting  of  West  Dedham,  for  patchwork  quilt, 
a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  E.  A.  Smith  of  Roxbury,  for  well  made  shirt,  a  gra- 
tuity of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Bridget  McGee  of  Dedham,  for  embroidered  collar, 
a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  E.  Billings  of  Foxboro',  for  embroidered  skirt,  a  gra- 
tuity of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Luther  Richards  of  Dover,  for  embroidered  skirt,  a 
diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Bonney  of  West  Dedham,  for  specimens  of  knitting,  a 
diploma. 

To  Miss  Mary  Simpkins  of  Jamaica  Plain,  for  crotchet  mats 
and  collar,  a  diploma. 

To  Miss  Lucy  Eaton  of  Dedham,  for  crotchet  work,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  Freeman  Fisher  of  Dedham,  for  knit  sofa  cushion,  a 
gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  Seth  Turner  of  Randolph,  for  beautifully  embroidered 
chair,  a  gratuity  of  $1.00. 

To  Miss  M.  A.  Sewall  of  Medfield,  for  handsome  worsted  em- 
broidery, a  gratuity  of  $1.00. 

To  Miss  Folinsbee  of  Dedham,  for  worsted  embroidery,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  C.  C.  Churchill,  for  raised  worsted  work,  a  gratuity  of 
50  cents. 

To  Miss  M.  A.  Wortman  of  Randolph,  for  lamp  mat,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Emma  Wilson  of  Dedham,  for  silk  patchwork  sofa  cush- 
ions, a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  0.  McNeil  of  Dover,  for  embroidered  flannel  skirt,  a 
gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  M.  A.  J.  O'Neil  of  West  Roxbury,  for  needlework 
picture  and  table-cover,  a  gratuity  of  $1.00  and  diploma. 

To  Miss  Mary  L.  Smith  of  Roxbury,  for  piano-cover,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Hubbard  of  Dedham,  for  very  handsome  table  of 
leather  work  and  basket  of  wax  fruit,  a  diploma  and  gratuity  of 
50  cents. 

To  Miss  Myra  L.  Smith  of  Needham,  for  vase  of  wax  flowers, 
a  diploma. 

To  Miss  E.  Kingsbury  of  West  Needham,  for  wax  flowers  in  a 
frame,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Mary  F.  Hodges  of  Dedham,  for  well  made  gaiter 
boots,  a  diploma. 

To  Miss  Emma  J.  Pierce  of  Dorchester,  (aged  14,)  pretty 
specimens  of  Grecian  painting,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  J.  G.  Avery  of  Needham,  for  paintings  in  Crayon  and 
water  colors,  a  gratuity  of  $1.00. 
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To  Mrs.  Susan  Richards  of  Needham,  (aged  72,)  two  worsted 
mats,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Katy  Masterson  of  Milton,  (blind,)  worsted  mats  and 
specimens  of  bead  work,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Ruth  Grover  of  Foxboro',  for  straw  flowers,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  Sally  Fisher  of  Dedham,  for  black  silk  netting,  a  gra- 
tuity of  60  cents. 

To  Mrs.  K.  Mason  of  Medfield,  (aged  73,)  net  collars,  a  gra- 
tuity of  50  cents. 

Many  beautiful  specimens  of  hair  work  were  offered,  and  the 
Committee  have  decided  upon  the  following  premiums  : 

To  Miss  H.  Kingsbury  of  Needham,  a  gratuity  of  $1,00. 

To  Mrs.  M.  E.  Fuller  of  South  Dedham,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  A.  Bullard  of  Medway,  for  new  style  of  work  for 
cricket  covers,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Sally  Fairbanks  of  Dedham,  for  set  of  net  tidys,  a 
gratuity  of  50  cents. 

Many  other  articles  of  merit  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to 
notice,  but  are  compelled  to  omit  the  mention  of  them,  to  avoid 
extending  this  already  lengthy  Report. 

The  Committee  regret  that  a  greater  number  of  useful  articles 
of  needle  work  were  not  exhibited,  ami  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
branch  should  receive  more  attention. 

For  the  Committee, 

ANNA  A.  SUMNER. 


REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements  found  but  a  small 
assortment  offered  for  examination.  It  contained,  however,  some 
of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  sort,  deserving  more  exact  descrip- 
tion than  can  be  given  in  this  unfinished  Report.  We  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  them  to  the  farmers  in  the  county  as  worthy 
of  their  notice  and  trial. 

First.  A  Sugar  Mill,  manufactured  and  exhibited  by  Lyman 
Kinsley,  Esq.  of  Canton.  This  mill  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing the  juice  from  the  sugar  cane.  It  was  operated  by  hand- 
power  with  ease,  and  performed  its  work  thoroughly  and  expedi- 
tiously. Similar  mills,  of  large  size,  are  manufactured  by  Mr. 
K.,  to  be  operated  by  horse  or  steam  power.  We  have  seen  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  more  simple  in  construction  or  effective  in  opera- 
13 
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tion.  And  if  the  sugar  cane  should  continue  to  be  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  making  molasses  or  sugar,  this  mill  "will  be  found  a 
cheap  and  valuable  aid  in  accomplishing  the  work. 

Second.  A  Plough,  exhibited  by  S.  Hurlbut,  Esq.  of  Boston. 
This  plough  has  an  iron  beam,  and  its  mouldboard  is  uniformly 
convex,  from  front  to  rear  and  from  top  to  bottom.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  advantage  in  its  peculiar  form,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
of  easy  draft,  and  adapted  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  work.  It  was 
tried  on  the  ground  at  the  ploughing-match  to-day,  and  command- 
ed one  of  the  Society's  premiums  for  its  work,  though  operated 
under  most  unfavorable  circumstances.* 

Third.  Several  Ploughs,  with  cast  iron  beams,  of  different 
sizes — Rich's  Patent — exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Hack  of  Stough- 
ton.  These  ploughs  are  all  of  good  form  and  well  finished,  and 
are,  we  understand,  in  common  use  in  other  counties,  giving  en- 
tire satisfaction.  Among  them  was  a  Side  Hill  Plough,  which  we 
think  must  be  particularly  useful  on  many  farms. 

Fourth.  A  Granulating  Mill,  for  reducing  corn,  shelled  or  in 
the  cob, — wheat,  and  other  small  grains, — coffee,  spices,  &c.,  to 
uniform  particles  of  any  required  size ;  manufactured  and  exhibi- 
ted by  E.  Richmond,  Esq.  of  Boston.  This  mill  may  be  operated 
either  by  hand  or  other  power,  for  fine  or  coarse  Avork  ;  and  from 
specimens  shown  of  its  production,  as  well  as  its  operation  before 
us,  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  its  different  purposes.  It 
cuts  whatever  substance  is  presented  into  minute  and  uniform  par- 
ticles, instead  of  crushing  or  bruising  it.  When  operated  by  hand, 
it  Avill  so  reduce  oats,  or  any  similar  grain,  at  the  rate  of  six 
bushels  per  hour,  and  corn  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per 
hour.f 

Fifth.     A  Corn  and  Potato  Planter,  similar  to  that  exhibited 

*  This  plough  has  been  tried  since  the  date  of  this  Report,  on  the  farm  of 
one  of  the  Committee.  It  was  used  in  breaking  up  an  acre  of  sward  land, 
which  had  been  in  pasture  for  many  years.  Good  judges,  who  witnessed  the 
'operation,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  performed  the  work  exceedingly  well, 
and  needed  only  the  addition  of  a  wheel  to  make  it  one  of  the  best 
ploughs  in  use  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  team  used  was  a  single 
yoke  of  oxen,  without  a  driver,  after  turning  the  first  two  or  three  furrows 
with  the  addition  of  a  horse  to  the  motive  power.  We  understand  it  is  now 
to  be  had  with  a  wheel,  and  also  a  wooden  beam,  which,  in  many  cases, 
would  be  preferred. 

■f-  From  personal  trial  of  this  machine  since  the  date  of  the  Report,  we 
are  disposed  to  recommend  it  as  of  much  A'alue  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
wliere  a  common  mill  cannot  be  conveniently  or  immediately  reached. 
Nothing  could  be  more  useful  in  neighborhoods  Avherc  a  large  establishment 
is  not  at  hand,  and  at  times  when  the  grinding  is  low,  or  wholly  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  It  may  be  had  of  large  size,  fitted  for  operation  by  horse 
or  other  power,  and  would  be  a  cheap  and  useful  machine,  in  many  places, 
for  the  supply  of  farmers  owning  it  in  common.  We  presume  the  chief 
use  of  the  machine  exhibited  at  the  Show  is  for  domestic  purposes. 
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here  the  last  year,  but  of  somewhat  improved  construction,  by 
Mr.  John  Moore  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Committee  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  witness  the  operation  of  this  machine,  and,  tlicrefore, 
hesitate  to  give  it  commendation,  which  an  actual  trial  of  it  might 
justify. 

Sixth.  Cranberry  Rakes,  made  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Glover  of  Dedham, — of  very  fine  construction  and  finish.  Wood- 
ing Hoes,  made  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jacob  Crosby  of  North 
Bridgewater, — very  useful  and  well  made  implements.  A  Fruit 
Picker,  made  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Barber  of  Bellingham, — 
a  neat  and  useful  article. 

Seventh.  A  collection  of  Forks  and  Potato  Diggers,  made  and 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Henry  Partridge,  Jr.  &  Co.  of  Medfield. 
These  implements  were  of  the  very  best  construction  and  finish. 
Mr.  P.  has  been  a  large  contributor  to  this  department  of  the 
Show  from  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  the  implements  ex- 
hibited by  him  have  always  commanded  general  attention  and 
favor.  "  Partridge's  Forks  "  are  too  well  known  by  fiirmers 
throughout  our  State  and  country  to  need  any  particular  descrip- 
tion. Every  laborer  accustomed  to  use  them  will  regard  him 
and  his  father, — who  first  manufactured  them, — as  public  bene- 
factors. 

The  Committee  decided  to  award  the  following  premiums  and 
gratuities  : — 

To  Henry  Partridge,  Jr.  &  Co.  of  Medfield,  for  the  most 
extensive  and  finest  collection  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, the  second  premium  of    .         .         .         .  $10.00 

To  Henry  Partridge,  Jr.  &  Co.  of  Medfield,  for  the  best 
Agricultural  Implements  manufactured  within  the  coun- 
ty and  exhibited  by  the  manufacturer,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  ........      G.OO 

To  Lyman  Kinsley,  Esq.  of  Canton,  for  a  Sugar  Mill,  a 

gratuity  of       .......         .      G.OO 

To  Henry  F.  Glover  of  Dedham,  for  Cranberry  Rakes,  a 

gratuity  of       .......         .      1.00 

To  S.  Hurlbut  of  Boston,  for  Ploughs,  .         .        Diploma. 

To  C.  A.  Hack  of  Stoughton,  for  Ploughs,     .         .         Diploma. 

To  J.  Harris  of  Stoughton,  for  a  Corn  Sheller,         .        Diploma. 

To  E,  Richmond  of  Boston,  for  a  Granulating  Mill,        Diploma. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  C.  SEW  ALL. 

September  27,  1857. 
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REPORT  ON   DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures  award  the  folloAv- 
ing  premiums,  &c.  : — 

To  Willard  Everett  &  Co.  of  South  Dedham,  for  variety 
of  tables  and  other  cabinet  ware,  a  premium  of  $4.00  and 
diploma. 

To  Cushman  &  Baker  of  Medfield,  for  carryall  and  buggy,  a 
premium  of  4.00. 

To  Joseph  Chenery  of  East  Walpole,  for  carryall,  a  premium  of 
$2.00. 

To  Charles  Adams  of  Dedham,  for  harness,  a  premium  of 
$2.00. 

To  J.  B.  Wilson  &  Son  of  Medway,  for  cotton  thread,  a 
diploma. 

To  Timothy  Phelps  of  Dedham,  for  fine  moleskin  hats,  a  gra- 
tuity of  $1.00. 

To  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Clapp  of  Dedham,  for  sample  of  reeled  silk, 
a  diploma. 

To  A.  J.  Barber  of  Bellingham,  for  fruit  picker,  a  diploma. 

To  A.  J.  Barber  of  Belhngham,  for  specimens  of  glue,  a  gra- 
tuity of  50  cents. 

To  J.  W.  Chenery  of  Roxbury,  for  horse  shoes,  a  diploma. 

To  Henry  Newman  of  Dedham,  for  fancy  box,  a  gratuity  of 
50  cents. 

To  Lemuel  Kingsbury  of  Needham,  for  specimens  of  glue,  a 
gratuity  of  50  cents. 

For  the  Committee, 

OTIS  CARY. 


REPORT  ON   STRAW  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  on  Straw  Manufactures  found  but  one  specimen 
in  their  department  offered  for  premium,  to  wit :  100  yards  of 
Straw  Braid,  offered  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cushman  of  Medfield,  for 
which  they  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $1.00. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year 
1855,  there  are  within  the  State  forty-two  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  bonnets  and  hats,  at  an  estimated  value,  including 
palm  leaf  hats,  of  $4,905,553.     Sixteen  of  these  establishments 
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are  in  Norfolk  county,  "whose  manufactures  are  estimated  at 
$3,442,337,  being  nearly  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  -whole 
amount  in  the  State.  Connected  with  these  factories,  there  arc 
employed  in  this  county,  male  and  female,  6784  persons.  The 
number  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  county  is  only  658, 
and  the  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  only  $835,491.82. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  goods  in  Norfolk  county  is  second 
only  in  value  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  to  that  of  boots 
and  shoes,  and  falls  but  little  below  that  important  branch  of 
mechanical  industry. 

Until  within  thirty  j^ears  the  straw  bonnets  manufactured  in 
this  county  and  elsewhere  were  made  almost  exclusively  from  rye 
straAv,  the  growth  of  our  own  soil.  In  several  towns  the  women 
and  children,  and  some  men,  were  almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
braiding  the  straw,  and,  to  some  extent,  making  on  their  own  ac- 
count the  braid  into  bonnets.  All  the  dry  goods  and  groceries  of 
some  families  were  purchased  of  the  shopkeeper,  in  exchange  for 
braid  and  bonnets.  At  this  time,  the  finest  straw  bonnets  worn 
on  Broadway  are  wholly  the  growth  of  Amercan  soil  and  the 
product  of  American  labor,  performed  around  the  domestic  fire- 
side. 

Shops  or  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  except  for 
bleaching  and  pressing  on  a  small  scale,  were  unknown  in  this 
county  till  about  the  year  1840,  when  the  writer  and  some  others, 
about  the  same  time,  began  the  experiment  of  having  bonnets 
sewed  to  some  extent  in  shops,  as  well  as  bleached  and  pressed. 
Since  this  plan  has  been  adopted  and  in  consequence  of  it,  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  and 
a  great  increase  in  the  business. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  little  straw  braid  made  in  the 
county.  Most  of  the  bonnets  are  manufactured  of  foreign  straw, 
braid,  hair,  and  other  materials,  imported  exclusively  into  New 
York  by  some  ten  or  twelve  houses,  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers, 
who  distribute  what  is  to  be  made  up  or  sewed  into  plain  bonnets 
into  the  famihes  to  be  sewed,  and  Avhat  is  to  be  mixed  or  made 
into  fancy  bonnets  of  the  better  quality  is  sewed  by  females  em- 
ployed in  the  shops,  who  constitute  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  of  females  employed  in  the  business. 

By  this  statement  of  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  material  of 
our  straw  bonnets  is  mostly  a  foreign  article,  that  its  manufacture 
into  bonnets  is  controlled  by  a  few  men,  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  an  exhibition  of  straw  goods  at  all  commensurate  with  this 
branch  of  industry,  premiums  should  be  oflered  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  manufacturers,  and  invito  competition  among  them  fur  the 
prizes  and  honors  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  are  .iware  that  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object. 
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Straw  goods  depend  much  upon  times,  and  seasons,  and  fashion 
for  their  vahie. 

The  Exhibition  occurs  at  a  season  of  the  year  very  unfavorable 
for  a  show  of  straw  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  these  goods  for  the  coming  year  usually 
commences  in  December ;  the  heaviest  sales  are  in  February  and 
March,  and  are  entirely  over  in  June.  Very  few  goods  are  made 
for  the  fall  trade,  and  the  sales  are  past,  or  nearly  so,  before  the 
last  week  in  September. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  general  assortment  of 
straw  goods,  made  for  exhibition,  could  not  at  that  time  be  sold  to 
advantage  ;  and  if  kept  till  February  or  March  afterward,  they 
would  be  out  of  fashion,  and  their  value  diminished.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  secure  a  good  exhibition  of  straw  goods,  it  is  desira- 
able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  a  variety  of  liberal 
premiums  should  be  offered,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  skill  both  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  operative. 

No  part  of  making  bonnets  requires  so  much  labor  and  skill  as 
sewing.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  "  if  a  bonnet  is  sewed  well, 
it  will  finish  well." 

The  Committee  are  quite  confident  that  if  manufacturers  Avill 
furnish  the  material,  (and  they  may  find  their  interest  in  so  do- 
ing,) there  are  many  sewers  in  their  employ  who  would  gladly 
compete  for  the  premiums  of  this  Society. 

If  it  were  as  practicable,  the  Committee  would  recommend 
premiums  to  those  engaged  upon  other  parts  of  the  bonnet  than 
sewing. 

They  would,  however,  suggest  that  manufacturers  who  may 
obtain  premiums,  can  suitably  reward  those  upon  Avhose  skill  their 
success  depends. 

If  it  were  not  deemed  inappropriate,  the  Committee  would  sug- 
gest that  premiums,  under  the  following  classification,  be  offered 
at  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Society  : — 

For  the  finest  collection  and  best  manufactured  Plain  Braid 
Bonnets,  not  less  than  twelve  in  number,  two  premiums. 

For  the  finest  collection  and  best  manufactured  Fancy  Bonnets, 
whether  of  straw,  hair  or  other  material,  not  less  than  twelve  in 
number,  two  premiums. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straw  Bonnet,  wholly  of  domestic 
manufacture,  two  premiums. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straw  Braid  of  Domestic  Straw,  not 
less  than  100  yards,  two  premiums. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sewing  Bonnets,  made  of  straAv,  hair, 
or  otlier  material,  exhibited  unfinished,  with  the  blocks  upon 
Avhich  they  are  made,  and  not  less  than  three  from  each  sewer, 
two  ])remiums. 

If  the  offer  of  such  a  list  of  premiums  is  generally  made  known 
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to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  goods,  the  Com- 
mittee indulge  the  hope  that  there  may  be  an  exhibition  worthy  of 
the  county  where  this  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  originated, 
and  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  dis- 
trict. 

For  the  Committee, 

M.  M.  FISHER,  Chairman. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  MANURE. 


HORATIO  MASON'S  STATEMENT. 

[This  statement  was  not  made  for  premium,  but  for  the  com- 
mendable purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  valu- 
able, and  heretofore  but  Httle  used,  manure.] 

An  experiment  with  horn  shavings,  or  waste  from  a  manufactory 
of  combs.     I  submit  to  you  the  result  of  that  experiment. 

The  land  varies  from  gravel  loam  to  hard  gravel,  and  is  not  in 
high  condition.  My  first  move  was  to  spread  what  manure  I  had 
(about  twelve  loads)  as  evenly  as  I  could  to  the  surface,  ploughed 
in  the  same  ten  inches  deep,  and  furrowed  one  way  six  inches 
deep,  and  applied  the  shavings  by  strewing  them  in  the  furrows  at 
the  rate  of  1000  povinds  per  acre. 

I  then  planted  four  rows  with  shavings  the  entire  length  of  the 
field,  and  planted  four  rows  without  the  shavings  the  whole  length, 
in  alternate  rows  through  the  field.  About  the  15th  September, 
the  corn  was  removed  from  the  field  and  kept  separate,  with  the 
following  result : — 

Four  rows  planted  on  shavings  and  husked,  weighed     .     693  lbs. 
Four  rows  planted  without  shavings  and  husked,  weighed  511  lbs. 

Difierence  in  four  rows  with  shavings,     182 

Or  45|  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  to  each  row.  There  were  in 
the  piece  thirty-two  rows,  making  1441  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  to 
the  acre  in  favor  of  the  shavings. 

HORATIO  MASON. 

Hast  Medway^  December  1,  1857. 
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REPORT  ON  CHINA   SUGAR  CANE  AND   SUGAR 
CANE  SIRUP. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  examining  sam- 
ples of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  and  Sirup  from  the  same,  beg 
leave  to  report : 

That  C.  F.  Fales  exhibited  stalks  of  thirteen  feet  in  height,  Reu- 
ben Ware  twelve  feet,  and  Luther  Eaton  ten  feet,  all  Avell  grown, 
though  none  showed  ripened  seed.  Of  the  contributors  of  sirup 
there  was  a  large  number,  viz.  :  H.  Goulding,  H.  L.  Stone,  Isaac 
Bullard,  Lyman  Kinsley,  Luther  Eaton,  James  P.  Clark  and 
Mary  A.  Carleton.  The  sample  shown  by  Mr.  Kinsley  was  the 
best ;  the  next  best  was  from  Mr.  Goulding,  and  the  third  best 
from  Mr.  Stone ;  all  of  which  were  considered  fine  samples  till  the 
Committee  examined  the  samples  sent  by  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  and  this 
was  so  much  superior  to  all  others  as  to  place  them  entirely  in  the 
back  ground. 

Mr.  Hyde  makes  use  of  a  water  or  steam  bath  for  condensing 
the  sirup,  while  in  all  the  other  samples  it  was  evident  that  fire 
heat  had  been  allowed  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  to  be  boiled  down.  This  should  not  be, 
since  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  scorched  or  burnt. 

The  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  is,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  considered  most  valuable,  either  as  feed  for  stock,  or  for 
the  manufacture  of  sirup.  Out  of  New  England  it  has  proved  a 
valuable  and  remunerative  crop,  both  for  fodder  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sirup.  From  the  little  experience  your  Committee  have 
had  on  this  subject,  thej  do  not  believe  its  culture  advisable  in 
this  section  ;  at  least,  such  was  our  experience  the  past  season ; 
which  was  cold  and  wet,  and  probably  served  to  retard  its  growth. 
As  a  crop  for  fodder,  it  has  not  proved  equally  valuable  with 
Indian  corn,  and  the  cattle  fed  with  the  two  have  invariably  chosen 
the  fresh  cut  corn.  This  we  have  repeatedly  noticed,  and  are  not 
willing  to  give  countenance  for  the  encouragement  of  its  growth  to 
the  exclusion  of  Indian  corn  as  a  crop  for  green  fodder. 

One  of  your  Committee,  who  is  avcII  known  for  his  excellent 
farming  and  careful  experiments,  instituted  a  series  of  trials  as  to 
crop  and  value,  as  compared  with  Indian  corn,  and  the  result 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Indian  corn,  cut  green  and  fed  out  to 
cattle. 

Statements  in  regard  to  its  culture,  produce,  profit,  &c.,  have 
been  handed  in  by  three  of  the  contributors.  The  result  in  these 
trials  is  much  the  same  as  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  weekly  agri- 
cultural journals,  and  as  we  are  crowded  for  room  have  decided 
to  omit  publishing  them.     It  was  noticed  in  the  full  statement  of 
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Mr.  Kinsley,  that  his  cane  was  ground  in  a  machine  of  his  own 
manufacture,  and  with  the  work  of  which  the  Committee  were  well 
pleased.  He  is  receiving  large  orders  for  them  from  the  South 
and  West. 

We  have  the  pleasure  herewith  to  introduce  an  extract  from  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  from  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Esq.  Mr.  Hyde 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane  in  this  section.  He  has  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  its 
culture,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
agrees  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.,  who  says  : — 

"  I  will  say  briefly  that  my  half  acre  of  Sugar  Cane  yielded 
only  ninety  gallons  of  sirup.  Did  not  ripen, — sirup  not  as  good 
as  usual, — no  sugar  made  except  some  grape  sugar, — unripe  cane 
will  produce  grape  sugar  ;  ripe  cane,  the  cane  sugar  ;  consider  it 
an  unprofitable  crop  for  the  vicinity  of  a  good  market  for  vegeta- 
bles. The  "  begasse,"  or  waste,  is  worth  about  $15  per  ton  for 
manufacturing  into  paper.  Have  no  doubt  that  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced from  ripe  cane.  If  it  should  not  yield  sugar,  the  sirup  is 
valuable.  I  have  great  confidence  in  it  as  a  crop  for  the  West. 
For  fodder,  I  esteem  it  highly,  though  I  confess  it  costs  more  per 
ton  to  raise  than  corn  fodder ;  it  is  slow  coming  on  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  a  great  deal  of  Avork  to  keep  it  free  of  weeds." 

For  the  Committee, 

EBEN  WIGHT. 


REPORT  ON  ESSAYS. 

The  Committee  on  Essays  would  report  that  but  two  Essays 
were  presented  for  their  notice.  Rev.  John  L.  Russell  of  Salem, 
furnished  a  valuable  paper  upon  "  The  Artificial  Planting  of  Trees," 
which  contained  much  valuable  information  upon  a  matter  of  great 
practical  importance,  and  for  which  the  first  premium  of  $10.00 
was  awarded.  An  Essay  upon  Bees  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  present  any  original  views  or  general  information  of 
sufficient  interest  or  value  to  render  it  worthy  of  publication. 

For  the  Committee, 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

14 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. 


AKTIFICIAL    PLANTING     OF    TREES;— ITS    IMPORTANCE 
AND    BENEFITS. 

By  Rev.  John  L.  Russell  of  Salem. 

Nature,  in  its  kindly  ministrations,  has  clothed  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  vegetation.  No  spot  of  land,  no  outside  of  rocks, 
nor  even  still  or  running  waters,  that  are  devoid  of  some  kind  of 
plants.  The  enterprise  of  industrial  art  lays  bare  the  long-cover- 
ed strata  of  stone,  railroad  cuttings  through  sterile  gravel-ridges, 
swamps,  bogs  and  miry  places  made  firm  by  deposit  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, instantly  assume  new  forms  of  vegetation,  and  the  rude- 
ness that  labor  has  occasioned  is  covered  with  drapery  of  plant- 
life.  Myriads  of  minute  plants,  seen  only  in  their  distinct  pro- 
portions by  the  microscope,  spring  forth  upon  the  smoothest 
surfixces,  others,  of  a  larger  growth,  upon  the  ((uarried  rock  ;  out 
of  their  decay,  grass  and  shrubs  and  even  trees,  in  turn,  rise, 
and  no  waste  of  opportunity  or  of  space  is  allowed  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  The  hardest  rocks,  abraded  thousands  of  years  ago, 
by  the  iceberg  and  polished  by  the  drift  of  geological  material, 
and  left  covered  by  superstrata  of  earth,  when  exposed  to  light 
and  moisture  and  the  atmospheric  changes,  yield  some  kinds  of 
alga  or  lichen^  from  which  the  botanist  foresees  manifold  uses  to 
future  generations.  He  traces,  too,  in  the  sedimentary  layers  of 
mud  of  the  ditch  or  of  the  pond,  wonderfully  constructed  vegeta- 
bles, and  anticipates  from  their  agencies  new  fields  of  labor  to 
unborn  nations,  whose  people  shall  "  plant  vineyards,  and  sow 
fields,  and  dwell  on  the  dry  ground,"  which  once  were  "  standing 
pools."  To  a  benevolent  Creator's  will  and  power  these  most 
minute  agencies  of  nature  ai-e  made  subservient,  and  no  soil  so  ster- 
ile which  may  not  be  converted  by  His  wisdom  into  results  benefi- 
cial and  important,  and  from  whose  lessons  science  is  not  enabled 
to  profit  and  to  make  practical  application. 

This  almost  instantaneous  presence  of  vegetation  upon  new, 
artificially-created  areas  suggests  a  lesson  of  some  importance. 
It  implies  the  need  of  such  agencies  in  fitting  this  earth  as  a  com- 
fortable residence  of  men.  The  chemist  analyzes  the  rock,  the 
solid  ground,  the  semi-fluid  mass  of  bog  and  mire,  and  detects  in 
them  all  some  particular  elements  favorable  to  some  peculiar  sorts 
of  plants.  He  analyzes  the  plant  and  finds  in  turn  secretions, 
which  act  upon  such  substances,  and  which  render  them  fit  for 
successive  and  higher  orders.  The  results  of  combined  observa- 
tion and  study  encourage  industry  in  new  channels,  and  recom- 
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mend  some   hitherto   untried   plan  to   renovate  or  beautify  the 
earth's  surface. 

Artificial  planting  and  culture  of  forest  trees  has  been  left  too 
much  to  the  man  of  fortune  or  to  those  of  decided  artistic  tastes. 
By  want  of  judicious  observation  on  the  part  of  otherwise  practi- 
cal people,  a  great  many  serious  blunders  have  occurred.  The 
proper  season  to  sow  the  seeds  of  forest  trees,  the  proper  modes 
of  raising  the  seedhngs,  the  proper  time  to  transplant  them,  the 
soils  adapted  to  them,  have  been  too  often  the  tediously  slow  work 
of  experience,  and  hence  repeated  failures.  Many  farmers  are, 
therefore,  deterred ;  but  would  they  take  some  slight  notice  of,  or 
read  some  treatise  on  the  subject,  such  errors  would  be  few. 
Much  of  this  work  could  be  done  by  the  junior  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  are  to  i-eap  the  most  benefits  hereafter.  And  then,  again, 
from  what  the  observation  of  many  years  has  shown,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  farm  so  barren  that  could  not  be  im- 
mensely improved  by  attention  to  tree  plantings.  There  is  no 
reason  w^hy  farmers  should  not  be  arboriculturists  as  well  as  the 
men  of  fortune  and  of  taste.  Why  leave  this  branch  of  industry 
and  profit  to  them ;  and  why  not  learn  from  their  experiments 
what  costs  the  farmer  nothing,  but  brings  him  in  sure  results  of 
profit?  True,  every  farmer  is  interested  in  orcharding,  but 
arboriculture  belongs  to  him  likewise.  Indeed,  the  arboricultural 
art  addresses  him  rather  the  more  of  the  two  pursuits,  and  he 
might  better  plant  shade  and  timber  trees  than  fruit  trees.  The 
orchard,  in  its  wider  sense  of  a  place  for  fruit  growing,  belongs 
rather  to  the  horticulturist  than  to  the  farmer.  The  usual  and 
necessary  avocations  of  the  farm  cannot  afford  the  requisite  time 
for  care  of  the  choicer  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  which  are  the 
best  fitted  for  the  market,  as  the  market  now-a-days  is  expected 
to  be ;  and  while  the  insect  foes  have  so  much  increased  in  num- 
bers and  in  their  ravages,  more  demand  still  is  made  of  the  farm- 
er's time  to  keep  them  in  check.  A  few  trees  could  supply  the 
family  ;  but  to  raise  market  fruit  has  become  an  occupation  of  its 
own.  Even  the  apple  trees  should  have  no  ordinary  care,  would 
they  pay  their  way  well  and  make  a  return  of  all  their  possi- 
bilities. A  very  few  acres  of  land,  kept  in  excellent  heart  by 
careful  manuring,  by  judicious  pruning,  by  washing  the  trunks 
with  alkali  to  destroy  vermin,  in  fine,  by  the  art  of  fruit  culture, 
would,  if  near  an  available  market-town  or  city,  yield  a  greater  re- 
turn than  farms  of  much  wider  area.  And  these  fcAv  highly  cul- 
tivated acres  would  aiford  the  best  sorts  of  apples,  the  choicest 
kinds  of  pears,  and  the  most  delicious  cherries  ;  yet  all  these  are 
the  results  of  a  horticultural  rather  than  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  industrial  toil.  I  repeat,  then,  that  trees  requiring  such 
attention  do  not  belong  to  the  farmer,  for  he  could  not  spend  the 
time,  bear  the  cost,  nor  devote  the  attention,  if  he  depends,  as  it  is 
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expected  he  will,  on  his  Indian  corn,  his  grass  and  root  crops,  with 
other  field  produce,  for  his  Hving  and  business.  He  cannot  afford 
"  to  serve  "  two  "  such  masters  ;"  one  or  the  other  must  receive 
his  chief  service.  All  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  arboricul- 
ture ;  and  a  well-regulated  farm,  now-a-days,  seems  to  look  to- 
wards the  artificial  rearing  of  forest  trees,  as  well  as  towards  their 
protection  for  the  future  increase  of  its  value.  In  some  sections 
of  Massachusetts,  forest-tree  planting,  I  am  sure,  would  be  very 
important ;  and  in  every  instance  there  are  valuable  species  of 
such  trees,  which  could  be  readily  introduced  without  any  great 
outlay  of  cost  or  trouble. 

Then,  again,  our  State,  indeed  all  New  England,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  general  adaptedness  of 
climate  to  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Some  of  the  finest  kinds, 
native  to  Europe,  stand  our  winters  perfectly,  and  grow  with  vigor. 
But  where  circumstances  or  want  of  availabilities  incline  any  one 
against  the  raising  of  foreign  species,  the  immediate  vicinity  may 
afford  sufficient  variety.  It  is  my  intention  to  specify  some  such 
as  could  be  rendered  both  ornamental  and  useful  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary farming  purposes  and  to  the  most  varied  soils. 

Massachusetts  farms  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  great 
divisions  of  the  soils  found  upon  them.  These  may  be  thus  stated, 
viz. : — 

1st.     Light  sandy  soils. 

2d.     Gravelly  or  thin  soils. 

3d.     Rocky  soils,  much  broken  by  ledges. 

4th.    Boggy  or  peat  meadow  soils. 

5th.    Stiff"  clayey,  loamy  soils. 

On  these  different  soils  particular  kinds  of  forest  trees  thrive 
best.  Observation  can  easily  point  out  ways  for  using  all  these  to 
the  best  advantage  for  artificial  plantings.  Often  Avhat  were 
once  timber  or  wood  lands  have  become,  by  accident  or  misman- 
agement, sterile  and  unproductive  ;  and  for  such  places  this  plant- 
ing of  trees  might  be  prudent  as  well  as  wise.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  on  the  same  farm  acres  of  "  good  for  nothing  " 
land,  but  still  capable  of  becoming  good  for  something.  A  little 
extra  attention  to  these  may  turn  them  to  some  valuable  account. 

Besides  this,  a  little  thought  should  be  spent  on  the  dwelling- 
house  and  barn,  on  the  cattle-yards,  pig-styes,  and  other  surround- 
ings, to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  from  one's  farm. 
This  observation  is  trite  in  the  general,  so  prudent  in  these  par- 
ticulars have  good  farmers  become.  But  I  make  it  in  this  con- 
nection as  bearing  on  the  topic  of  my  essay.  Trees  make  the 
homestead  more  attractive,  and  help  much  to  its  comfort.  Indeed, 
what  is  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  what  more  refreshing  to  weary 
limbs,  what  could  be  more  pleasant  to  declining  years,  what  more 
salubrious  to  young  children  than  fine  shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
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some  little  flower  patch  even,  near  the  dwelling  ?  A  root  of  blos- 
soming chrysanthemum,  in  some  rude  wooden  box  even,  a  rosebush 
trained  over  the  front  door,  a  few  beautiful  flowers  in  the  borders 
of  the  sauce  garden  or  herb  beds,  some  bright  berried  shrub,  such 
as  the  spindle  bush  or  tree,  cranberry  or  mountain  ash,  planted 
near  the  wall,  will  add  much  to  the  real  pleasure,  attracting,  too, 
the  birds  about  the  house  and  garden  ; — the  birds,  the  friends  of 
the  farmer.  I  consider  these  as  sureties  of  self-respect,  of  re- 
finement and  culture  within.  The  noble,  spreading,  umbrageous 
elm  tree  of  a  century's  growth  overshadowing  the  house,  old  and 
venerable  as  it  may  be,  and  weather-stained  and  even  paintless  as 
it  may  have  grown  by  time,  is  significant  of  some  such  limited  pros- 
pective wisdom  of  ancestry,  who  planted  for  the  comfort  and  jilea- 
sure  of  those  who  Avere  to  come  after  them.  I  often  see  farm 
houses  Avhich  seem  to  stand  out  of  doors,  they  look  so  lonely  and 
cheerless,  and  with  a  mean  kind  of  air,  as  if  they  had  no  right  on 
the  premises,  but  intended  to  quit  on  shortest  notice.  The  sun, 
too,  seems  to  consider  them  as  some  ripening  vegetable  produc- 
tion, and  glares  upon  them  with  his  most  vivid  rays,  as  if  to  fit 
them  for  harvest,  and  to  have  them  ready  to  be  gathered  and 
stored  away  with  the  pumpkins  and  corn.  And  in  a  cold  Avintry 
day,  how  the  Avind  SAveeps,  and  hoAvls,  and  mutters  about  them, 
making  one  feel  that  discomfort  must  be  Avithin  as  Avell  as  Avithout. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  ahvays  the  case,  and  often  hospitality  may 
be  found  in  such  abodes.  But  hoAV  it  Avould  Avarm  the  heart,  hoAV 
cheer  the  Avhole  man,  how  much  more  social  and  refined  the  aspect 
of  the  farm  house,  AA'hen  judicious  planting  about  it  Avould  render 
really  delightful  the  scenery  by  beautifying  the  premises.  If  a 
ncAv  house  Avere  never  considered  finished  or  fitted  for  a  residence 
until  shade  trees  Avere  provided,  or  an  old  house  Avere  considered 
defective  until  tree-planting  Avere  attended  to,  its  owner  Avould 
find  how  much  dearer  his  home  Avould  become  to  him  year  by 
year.  It  is  time  to  do  aAvay  Avith  our  strict,  puritanical  notions  of 
utility,  and  to  do  aAvay  Avith  habits  of  thought  and  of  practice, 
Avhich  are  better  suited  to  a  century  ago  than  to  the  present  day. 
A  man  Avill  have  none  the  less  potatoes  because  he  has  a  maple  or 
tAvo  on  his  avenues,  nor  need  he  abridge  his  field  crops  because 
he  chooses  to  raise  artificially  a  fcAv  acres  of  pines.  The  idle 
complaint  of  Avant  of  time  to  make  these  experiments  is  altogether 
too  idle  for  excuse  ;  for  we  have  all  the  time  there  is,  and  it  Avill 
be  found  enough  to  fulfil  Avhatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  if  inter- 
est and  prudent  calculation  are  in  the  right  place.  And  then, 
too,  Avho  does  not  knoAv  the  influence  the  female  part  of  the  family 
exerts  ?  Who  so  churlish  as  to  refuse  to  gratify  a  wife  or  daugh- 
ter by  a  little  extra  Avork  to  make  their  homes  more  agreeable  ? 
I  have  been  accpiainted  with  Avives  in  farm  houses  whose  hands 
"  Avere  never  Aveary  in  Avell  doing,"  and  Avho  Avere  ever  diligent  in 
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houseliold  cares,  yet  finding  time  for  rearing  a  tulip  bed,  for  tend- 
ing a  flower  patch,  or  pruning  the  shrubbery  of  a  few  choice  roses 
or  the  like.  And  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  truism,  that  uniformly 
the  most  industriously  employed  are  the  very  ones  who  have  at 
their  command  the  most  time  for  Avhatever  improves  or  benefits 
themselves  or  others.  What  flowers  and  shrubs  are  to  the  women, 
the  trees  are  to  the  men.  Trees  are  but  flowers  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  which  pay  back  larger  dividends  of  profits.  A  fine 
avenue,  such  as  any  one  might  justly  be  proud  of,  will  soon  grow ; 
a  few  years  may  make  great  changes  and  greater  improvements 
in  looks,  comfort  and  utility  even.  I  can  recall  some  splendid 
elms  which  have  made  an  otherwise  unpleasant  site  one  of  the 
most  cosy  and  pleasant  places  in  the  village  ;  and  a  line  of  elms, 
ashes,  &c.,  which  really  make  celebrated  a  sandy  public  road, 
otherwise  avoided  if  possible,  but  now  sought  for  its  beauty  in  the 
drive  or  ride.  Many  were  the  thoughtless  jeers  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  undertook  the  thankless  labor  of  love  and  "  good  will  to 
man  ;"  but  now  double  the  thanks  to  the  memory  of  those  who, 
dead,  yet  speak  in  their  deeds. 

A  great  many  folks,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  farming  occu- 
pation, value  a  tree  if  it  can  be  compelled  to  bear  something  to 
eat.  They  would  graft  their  elms  with  pears,  their  larches  with 
apples,  and  their  chance  shade  trees  with  plums  and  peaches. 
But  failing  in  this  impossibility,  they  regard  such  pleasures  as  in- 
cumbrances, and  would  be  glad  to  have  them  away  at  shortest 
notice,  preferring  a  poor  cider-apple  tree  to  a  splendid  button- 
wood  or  elegant  horse-chestnut.  I  allow  that  the  mouth  and  the 
palate  are  valuable  organs,  and  so  is  the  stomach  ;  indeed,  with- 
out them  we  could  not  w^ell  exist  under  the  present  arrangements 
of  life.  But  we  should  never  forget  that  "  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,"  and  that  the  mind,  heart,  and  the  higher  natures 
claim  our  heed  also.  Were  we  created  with  more  decidedly  ani- 
mal instincts,  these  prudent  and  careful  considerations  would  be 
more  commendable  ;  but  we  are  "  living  souls,"  and  the  soul  of 
man  and  his  truest  spirit  exhibit  themselves  most  correctly  in 
rising  above  grosser  thoughts.  And  as  such  Avas  intended  in  the 
Creative  plan,  what  would  it  profit  to  "  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  the  soul?" 

Some  sorts  of  forest  trees  and  of  a  highly  ornamental  and  pic- 
turesque character,  do  actually  bear  fruit  without  grafting  or  bud- 
ding ;  and  if  we  7nust  have  the  useful  with  the  ornamental,  there 
are  the  walnuts  and  shagbarks,  and  chestnuts  and  beeches,  and 
wild  cherries,  all  tempting  to  boys  and  to  birds  alike,  and  all 
ornamental  too.  And  then  the  nuts  Avould  afford  abundant  treats 
for  the  one  and  the  cherries  for  the  other  ;  and  without  both,  in  their 
relative  places,  the  farm  cannot  get  along.  We  can  as  little  spare 
the  birds  as  the  boys,  and  the  truest  interest  is  to  preserve  these 
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little  and  Industrious  insect  devourers,  which  keep  in  check  hosts 
of  enemies  to  the  farm. 

And  while  speaking  of  shaded  avenues  to  the  approach  of  the 
farm,  I  recall  one  planted  with  the  j^ellow  locust  tree  {Robinia 
pseudacacia.}  This  tree  is  highly  commended  in  Emerson's  Re- 
port on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massacliusetts.  In  this  instance 
the  trees  were  planted  along  the  county  road,  just  outside  the 
field-walls  on  either  side  ;  and  by  thinning  and  pruning,  they 
had  risen  to  the  height  of  forty  or  more  feet ;  and  in  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day  scarcely  any  thing  could  exceed  them  in  real  comfort 
of  shade,  beauty  and  cheerfulness.  This  tree,  too,  has  been 
found  decidedly  advantageous  to  plant  in  clumps  or  belts,  or  in 
artificially  formed  woods,  to  renovate  the  soil,  as  there  seems  to 
be  something  very  fertilizing  in  the  decay  of  its  foliage,  while  its 
shade  is  not  destructive  to  grass,  which  actually  has  been  known 
to  spring  up  thickly,  after  a  little  time,  where  none  grew  before. 
I  have  often  looked  with  extreme  pleasure  upon  another  more 
ancient  avenue  of  the  yellow  locust  trees,  whose  stout  stems  and 
broad  branches  rise  to  upwards  of  seventy  feet,  and  whose  tops  in 
the  leafy  month  of  June  are  laden  with  fragrant,  snowy  blossoms, 
tempting  to  bees  and  regaling  the  senses  of  man.  The  generous 
and  hospitable  owner  of  this  farm  is  justly  proud  of  this  ancestral 
glory  ;  and  who  would,  not  consider  it  a  noble  crop  ? 

The  yellow  locust  tree  grows  readily  in  any  light  soil,  and  can 
be  most  easily  propagated  by  setting  out  the  young  suckers,  or 
even  pieces  of  the  roots  ;  but  seedling  trees  are  always  most  ad- 
vantageous. I  have  known  this  course  pursued,  however,  in  cov- 
ering old,  worn-out  rye  fields,  and  thus  inducing  a  rapid  growth 
of  a  tree,  whose  improving  qualities  are  undeniable.  These 
pieces  of  the  root,  a  foot  or  more  long,  could  be  planted  like  po- 
tatoes, in  furrows  made  by  a  light  plough,  and  the  work  of  a  few 
hours  may  tell  well  at  no  distant  day.  It  is  presumable  that 
many  farmers  and  land  proprietors  would  prefer  any  kind  of  veg- 
etation, to  having  their  barren  fields  covered  with  mullein  and 
golden  rods.  I  have  been  informed  also  that  on  such  places  the 
black,  wild,  cherry  tree  (^Primus  serotina)  will  grow  very  fast. 
The  aspens  or  poplars,  of  which  we  have  several  species,  spring 
up  readily,  and  are  also  adapted  to  such  soils ;  and  that  kind 
called  Abele,  or  silver  leafed  poplar,  would  soon  cover  an  area 
with  its  natural  plantations.  This  is  a  very  rapid  growing  tree 
and  becomes  respectable  in  size  in  a  very  few  years.  Fifty  years 
since,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  rage  for  planting  a  very  in- 
ferior kind  of  foreign  tree, — the  Lombardy  poplar, — happily  get- 
ting out  of  repute  ;  yet  even  this  unsightly  species  is  better  than 
none  ;  though  I  should  not  recommend  its  planting.  As,  how- 
ever, no  tree  whose  falling  foliage  does  not  return  threefold  more 
to  the  earth  than  it  took  from  it,  true  wisdom  has  learned  to  be 
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patient  with  every  sort  of  tree  -which  will  please  to  grow  where 
nothing  else  could  readily  be  made  to  thrive. 

A  farm  that  has  the  misfortune  to  have  fields  once  cultivated, 
but  afterwards  overspread  by  drifts  and  heaps  of  loose  sand,  need 
not  allow  further  increase  of  so  dire  an  evil.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
probability  of  growing  the  white  birch  (^Betula  popuUfolia)  upon 
it,  the  pitch  pines  (^Pinus  rigid(i)  and  white  pines  (P.  strohus) 
and  even  the  red  pines  (P.  resmosa,^  sometimes  called  the  Nor- 
way pine,  can  be  most  readily  planted  and  raised.  I  have  seen 
such  fields,  in  part,  redeemed  by  this  process ;  and  a  very  few 
years  were  found  to  be  sufficient  to  clothe  with  perennial  green- 
ery, these  waste  and  sterile  sand  drifts.  All  sorts  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  taken  up  for  transplanting  after  they 
have  begun  to  grow,  and  the  new  growth  should  be  three  or  four 
inches  long.  With  pine  trees,  this  occurs  about  the  middle  of 
June.  I  am  familiar  with  an  instance  in  which  nearly  an  hun- 
dred pitch  pines  and  a  few  white  pines  were  planted  out  by  a  few 
hours'  labor,  and  which  all  grew  with  remarkable  celerity  and 
vigor.  By  and  by,  the  loose  sand  became  bound  together  by 
their  roots,  and  its  surface  so  deeply  carpeted  by  its  dry  and  per- 
sistent needle-shaped  leaves,  as  to  stop  any  further  drifting  or 
changes.  The  pitch  pine  has  been  successfully  planted  out  at 
Nantucket,  where  the  bleakest  winds  render  almost  every  tree- 
growth  a  difficult  matter  ;  and  if  these  experiments  were  instituted 
by  some  public  measures,  it  would  not  be  long  before  that  island 
would  be  clothed  again  with  a  thick  forest  growth,  such  as  were 
roamed  in  by  its  Indian  tribes  before  the  white  man  came  and  strip- 
ped its  leafy  honors.  I  was  once  shown  a  single  red  pine  tree,  which 
stood  on  the  edge  of  an  old  rye  field,  from  which,  in  about  forty 
years,  a  respectable  forest  of  its  progeny  had  sprung  up  around 
it,  and  rewarded  the  careless  spirit  of  letting  it  alone  in  its  work, 
by  its  industrious  yearly  increase. 

The  white  birch  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  among  the 
kinds  of  trees  well  fitted  for  a  poor  soil.  According  to  my  obser- 
vation, it  seems  best  adapted  to  the  second  division,  viz. — to 
gravel  and  gravelly  ridges.  This  tree  is,  usually,  near  the  sea 
coast,  of  a  small  size,  but  still  it  is  of  economical  value.  It  grows 
very  fast.  A  friend,  who  has  much  of  it  upon  portions  of  his 
farm,  assures  me  that  he  considers  it  as  one  of  his  best  crops. 
He  cuts,  for  market,  the  young  stems  dowa  to  the  roots,  as  often 
as  they  are  of  sufficient  size  for  hoops  of  nail  casks.  I  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  that  white  birches  spring  up  very  thick  and  readily 
from  seed  self-sown  by  the  Avinds,  upon  the  quicksand  often  found 
under  those  small,  gravelly  hillocks,  when  they  have  been  removed 
to  fill  with  their  material  some  lower  spot,  or  in  making  embank- 
ments. The  same  facility  of  growing  is  noticeable  in  the  old  cart- 
paths  and  in  grassy  pastures,  where  the  sod  has  been  abraded 
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and  the  soil  laid  bare.  The  process  of  vegetation  on  soft,  quaking 
quicksands  is  curious  in  the  extreme.  In  the  course  of  the  first 
year,  mosses  appear,  then,  on  the  next  year,  the  little  seedling 
birches,  then  a  bulrush  or  two,  by  and  by  some  grasses,  the  moss 
growing  thicker  and  more  abundant,  but  the  young  birches  out- 
stripping every  other  form  and  invading  the  newly  exposed  soil 
like  a  conquei-ing  host.  It  is  evident,  from  these  facts,  that  what 
Nature  thus  easily  and  readily  does,  art  could  imitate,  and  that 
unlimited  supplies  of  seedlings  could  be  raised  with  as  little 
trouble  as  Ave  employ  in  sowing  carrots  on  better  lands.  The 
white  birch,  small  as  it  grows,  is  considered  a  very  valuable  fuel 
for  the  stove,  if  cut  and  suitably  seasoned  ;  and  what  trifling 
amount  of  labor  would  plant  coppices  of  the  tree  on  every  sand 
pit,  gravel  bank  and  other  incumbrances  of  the  farm.  Several 
kinds  of  the  oak  grow  naturally  upon  gravelly  spots  ;  and  this 
tree  is  not  difficult  to  transplant,  especially  if  raised  from  the  acorn 
in  the  seed  bed.  When  we  look  at  an  old  oak  tree,  we  compute 
the  long  years  of  its  probable  growth,  but  Ave  are  not  aware  how 
fast  it  really  groAvs  from  year  to  year.  I  know  respectable  oak 
trees,  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  from  young  seedling  plants 
imported  for  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  gentleman,  Avho  lived  to 
see  the  acorns  of  their  posterity  to  that  descent,  actually  five  gen- 
erations, from  his  seedlings  imported  years  before  in  floAver  pots, 
so  small  Avere  they  then  ! 

The  artificial  planting  of  forest  trees  is  even  available  on  rocky 
soils,  much  broken  by  ledges  and  by  crumbling  fragments  of 
stones.  Here,  one  of  the  very  best  trees  is  Avhat  is  called  the 
Scotch  larch,  similar  to  our  hacmatac,  an  account  of  the  success- 
ful planting  of  Avhich  in  Scotland,  may  be  found  in  Emerson's 
Report,  p.  91,  which  is  Avell  worthy  of  perusal  and  imitation.  I 
knoAV  myself  of  extensive  plantings  of  it  on  spots  seemingly  most 
unprOpitious  for  any  sort  of  tree.  The  red  cedar  too  (Jimiperus 
Virginiand)  is  admirably  fitted  for  such  places,  and  Avhen  these 
trees  spring  up  spontaneously,  they  should  be  encouraged  by  lop- 
ping off  the  lower  branches  and  inducing  them  to  rise  to  greater 
height,  for  in  a  few  years  there  Avill  be  a  fine  crop,  fitted  for 
making  posts  and  rails  for  the  pains.  The  red  cedar  bears  this 
lopping  and  pruning  so  well,  as  that  it  can  become  used  to  the 
shears  under  hedge  culture,  and  can  be  cut  into  any  requisite 
shape.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  little  spots  I  ever  saw,  Avas 
composed  of  a  rocky  ledge,  out  of  which  and  rising  above  the 
Avild  growth  of  smaller  trees,  a  sour  gum  (^Nijssa  multiflora)  shot 
out  into  the  air,  equally  beautiful  and  attractive  in  Avintcr,  when 
its  straggling  and  flattened  branches  Avere  grotesque  and  unique, 
as  in  summer,  Avhen  its  dark  green  foliage  Avas  lovely,  or  in  au- 
tumn, Avhen  crimsoned  by  incipient  decay.  Some  amateur  may 
chance  give  more  money  to  purchase  its  surroundings  for  a  dwell- 
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ing  house,  than  the  entire  price  of  the  farm  without  this  pretty 
knoll  would  amount  to  under  other  circumstances. 

The  hop  hornbeam,  also  called  leverAvood  and  ironwood  (  Ostrya 
Virginica)  thrives  upon  the  scanty  soil  of  such  spots, — a  tree  a 
thousand  fold  better  for  use  than  bare  rocks  and  sun-burnt  ledges. 

For  quick  growing,  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  the  maples 
stand  conspicuous.  But  the  sugar  maples,  Acer  saccharinum 
and  Acer  dasycarpimi^  the  most  sweetly  and  pleasantly  useful, 
require  good  soils,  and  such  as  it  is  considered  are  better  em- 
ployed in  other  ways.  And  yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  for 
utility  or  for  ornament,  land  by  the  sides  of  fields  bordering  on 
public  roads  could  be  better  used  than  in  the  culture  and  care  of 
these  trees.  The  Chinese  Sorghum  will  never  do  away  with  the 
sugar  maples,  as  a  producer  of  the  sweets  of  life,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  in  the  long  run,  that  grass  will  be  preferred  to  the  tree,  es- 
pecially while  it  is  problematical  whether  cane  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced from  it. 

The  well-known  value  of  the  willows  (^Salix  spp.^  for  securing 
pieces  of  roads  over  swampy  and  miry  places,  while  they  also 
afford  agreeable  shades,  renders  this  groupe  of  beautiful  trees 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  I  have  often  wondered 
on  seeing  patches  of  perfectly  worthless  lands  on  farms,  why  a 
few  hours'  or  days'  labor  had  not  been  expended  to  redeem  them. 
Hollows  consigned  to  the  blackbirds  and  frogs,  could  be  made  to 
produce  some  sorts  of  willows,  and,  by  degrees,  to  afford,  by  their 
tops,  occasional  fuel  for  many  3'ears.  The  willows  grow  so  easily, 
that  pieces  of  the  branches  cut  into  stakes  and  driven  into  the 
mud,  readily  root  and  grow  into  fine  trees.  Rows  of  these  rudely 
prepared  cuttings,  planted  over  the  surface  of  such  places,  would 
surely  be  more  comely  than  wild  bushes  and  noisome  weeds.  The 
osier  willow  or  golden  willow  (^Salix  vitelluia)  is  a  beautiful  tree 
in  summer,  spring  or  even  winter,  and  is  worthy  of  note.  I  have 
seen  this  tree  planted  near  out-houses  with  signal  effect.  The 
weeping  willow  (^Salix  Bahylonica')  grows  rapidly  and  large,  and 
is  very  ornamental,  and  grows  from  any  one  of  its  twigs  planted 
out  in  the  spring  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  dark  green  Aviilow, 
a  shrub  Avith  rich,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  as  beautiful  as  a  foreign 
plant,  which  grows  easily,  and  very  ornamental ;  and  the  basket- 
osier  Avillows  are  easily  raised  near  ditches  and  boundary  division 
lines  of  swamps,  known  as  the  Salix  viminalis.  The  common 
willow  tree  (^Salix  alba)  grows  very  large.  Two  immense  trees 
of  this  species,  about  fifty  years  old,  I  lately  saAV  in  a  wet  place 
in  the  rear  of  an  old  farm  house,  in  the  branches  of  which  were 
permanent  seats,  and  room  ample  to  spread  a  table  for  some 
exercise  of  reading  among  the  shady  tops,  or  even  to  furnish  a 
tea-drinking  on  pleasant  occasions.  These  twin  trees  were  plant- 
ed by  an  humble  domestic,  whose  memory  is  associated  with  these, 
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her  labors.  A  willow  answers  very  well  to  shade  the  pigsty  from 
the  summer  sun,  or  in  drooping  over  the  barnyard  ;  but  custom, 
in  some  sections,  has  preferred  the  butternut  tree  or  oilnut  tree, 
(Juglans  cinerea,^  which  feeds  luxuriantly  upon  the  supera- 
bundant manure,  and  appropriates  rather  more  than  its  share  to 
its  own  ends. 

The  ash  trees,  {Fraxinns  acuminata  and Fraxinus  sambucifoUa,') 
called  white  and  black  ash,  do  very  well,  even  when  transplanted 
in  quite  ordinary  soils  ;  and  their  cleanly  habits  and  handsome 
contour  and  light  graceful  leaves  render  them  all  desirable. 

The  horsechestnut  tree  QjFlsculus  Mppocastaman')  is  most 
easily  raised  from  the  nuts,  which  should  be  scarcely  covered 
with  earth  and  leaves  immediately  on  ripening  and  falling  from 
the  trees,  and  transplanted  when  of  convenient  sizes.  The  tree 
of  Heaven  (^Ailanthus  glandulosa')  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is 
much  sought  for  to  plant  in  cities,  where  it  thrives  exceedingly  ; 
but  its  unpleasant  scented  flowers  and  disagreeable  smelling 
leaves,  often  render  it  an  object  of  aversion,  which  objections  do 
not  lie  against  its  relative,  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  (^Gymno- 
cladus  Canadensis,')  equally  beautiful  in  appearance  and  equally 
hardy. 

Some  one  has  made  a  quaint  remark,  that  among  other  duties 
of  life,  every  man  should  build  a  house  and  plant  a  tree.  There 
is  not  always  the  need  of  the  house-buildiag,  nor  always  the 
means  ;  but  means  and  ability  and  future  need  all  cry  out  for  the 
tree-planting ;  and  let  every  one  ])lant  a  tree  and  see  that  it 
grows,  and  future  generations  will  silently  bless  the  public  spirit 
that  dictated  such  a  course.  Especially  should  the  farmers  look 
to  this,  and  begin  at  once  on  such  good  deeds  of  duty  and  of  a 
true  and  refined  charity,  which  shall  in  due  time  make  our  State 
a  garden,  and  render  it  full  of  pleasant  associations  to  those, 
whose  fortunes  or  business  lead  them  away  from  their  early  homes, 
to  which  the  heart  yearns  always  to  return,  to  spend  declining  years 
and  die  beneath  their  old  ancestral  trees. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  PREMIUMS 


AWARDED    BY    THE 


NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  1857 


FARMS. 

BUTTER. 

Charles  C.  Sewall, 

$25 

Charles  C.  Sewall, 

$10 

E.  &  J.  Sias, 

15 

Miss  Lucy  Morse, 

10 

W.  T.  G.  Morton, 

12 

Lyman  Adams, 

5 

James  R.  Fisher, 

3 

GEAIN  CROPS. 

E.  &  J.  Sias, 

$8 

VEGETABLES. 

Charles  C.  Sewall, 

6 

H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

$10 

A.  L.  Smith, 

5 

Cheever  Ncwhall, 

5 

Horatio  Mason, 

4 

E.  Davenport, 

5 

Horatio  Mason, 

4 

G.  R.  Sampson, 

4 

Charles  C.  Sewall, 

3 

Lyman  Kinsley, 
A.  Newton, 

3 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

E.  Stone, 

Graiitville  Ornamental  Tree  Society 
A.  L.  Smith, 

$10 
5 

C.  Slone, 
C.  C.  Sewall, 
J.  Belcher, 

FRUIT  TREES. 

J.  Davenport, 

John  BuUard,  Jr., 

$15 

CRANBERRIES. 

Henry  Goulding, 

10 

Erasmus  D.  Miller, 

$15 

FRUIT. 

William  Metcalf, 

10 

Nathan  Rockwood, 

5 

Thaddeus  Clapp, 

$10 

Esther  G.  Edson, 

1 

Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

5 

Benjamin  N.  Sawin, 
H.  W.  Jones, 

1 

Henry  Goulding, 

5 

1 

Charles  B.  Shaw, 

5 

C.  Slone, 

1 

A.  W.  Shumway, 

3 

H.  S.  Williams, 

3 

HORSES. 

Edward  S.  Rand, 

3 

H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

2 

Hubbard  Blakely, 

$15 

Willard  Lewis, 

2 

E.  B.  Parker, 

15 

J.  H.  Chadwick, 

2 

I.  C.  Bachi, 

14 

M.  A.  Carleton, 

2 

Alden  Bartlett, 

12 

C.  F.  Curtis, 

2 

John  Dcane, 

11 

James  S.  Wiggin, 

10 

FLOWERS. 

Luther  Eaton, 
A.  L.  Cusiiing, 

10 
10 

Bames  &  Washburn, 

$10 

John  D.  Bradlee, 

10 

Thomas  G.  Whytal, 

10 

J.  J.  Merrill  &  Co., 

10 

Edward  S.  Rand, 

5 

N.  Wales, 

10 

Macey  Randell,  Jr. 

4 

H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

8 

Eliphalet  Stone, 

2 

Lowell  Mann, 

8 

Myra  Smith, 

2 

S.  J.  Capen, 
Lewis  A.  Richards, 

8 

Hannah  P.  Mcintosh, 

8 

M.A.  Carleton, 

James  P.  Ray, 

6 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Hall, 

Thomas  Liversidge, 

6 

Philip  Glcason, 

C.  G.  &  H.  M.  Plimpton, 
Amory  Fisher, 

6 

G.  Wight  &L.  RvHowe, 

5 

Mrs,  Hodges, 

Samuel  Cooper, 

5 

Hattie  W.  Carroll, 

James  Gray, 

5 

G.  W.  Williams, 

5 

BREAD. 

P.  Moley, 

5 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell, 

$5 

W,  Woodward, 

4 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Metcalf, 

3 

E.  B,  Metcalf, 

4 

Miss  INIatiida  G.  Mason, 

3 

Nathaniel  Cutler, 

4 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Sewall, 

2 

R.  C.  Robley, 

4 
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F.  B.  Ray, 
Seth  Che'nerv, 

G.  E.  Holbrook, 
Jesse  Farrington, 
John  Fussell, 

S.  B.  Pierce, 
John  M.  Gay, 

BULLS. 
H.  H.  Hunncwell, 
Charles  C.  Sewall, 
Howard  Ford, 
Henry  Goulding, 
Cheever  Ncwhall, 
S.  J.  Capen, 

F.  B.  Ray, 
George  S.  Ferry, 

MILCH  COWS. 
William  G.  Woods, 
Edward  Lyon, 
H.  H.  Hunnewcll, 
M.  P.  Wilder, 
Cheever  Newhall, 

G.  R.  Sampson, 
William  Lvon, 
D.  S.  Coolidge, 
S.  J.  Capen, 
Howard  Ford, 
Thomas  Barrows, 
H.  L.  Stone, 
Patrick  O'Neill, 

HEIFERS. 
S.  J.  Capen, 
M.  P.  Wilder, 
William  Baker, 
Henry  Goulding, 
H.  H.  Hunncwell, 
Thomas  Barrows, 
G.  R.  Sampson, 
George  F.  Richards, 
Francis  Guild, 
Francis  Soule, 
William  C.  Allen, 
Luther  Richards, 
Henry  Cormerais, 
Paul  Daniels, 
E.  H.  R.  Buggies, 
Charles  F.  Curtis, 
John  Morgan, 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Luther  Eaton, 
Esther  G.  Edson, 

FAT  CATTLE. 
George  Babcock, 


$7.50 
5 
5 
5 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
3.00 


$18 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Richard  Richardson, 
Solomon  Flagg, 
A.  H.  &  E.  B.  Mctcalf, 
S.  S.  Seagrave, 
Henry  Cormei-ais, 

POULTRY. 

E.  P.  Hollis, 
J.  Farrington, 
W.  A.  Jepson, 
Edward  M.  Sewall, 
C.  F.  Blanchard, 
J.  B.  Calder, 
Thomas  Smith, 
George  E.  French, 
C.  B.  Ward, 
William  C.  Allen, 
H.  L.  Stone, 
A.  H.  &  E.  B.  Metcalf, 
Charles  Slone, 

PLOUGHING. 

Aaron  D.  Weld, 
H.  &  M.  Whiting, 
Calvin  Bigelow, 
William  Fales, 
Cheever  Newhall, 
Esther  G.  Edson, 
Henry  Goulding, 
Howard  Ford, 
Luther  Eaton, 

SPADING. 
Peter  Ford, 
Timothy  Hickey, 
Dennis  Doody, 
Thomas  Flyun, 


SWINE. 


G.  F.  Darling, 
Reuben  Ware, 
C.  C.  Sewall, 


$15 
G 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Henry  Partridge,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  $16 

Lyman  Ivinsley,  6 

Henry  F.  Glover,  1 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Willard  Everett  &  Co.,  $4 

Cushman  &  Baker,  4 

Charles  Adams,  2 

Joseph  Chenery,  2 

Timothy  Phelps,  1 

A.  J.  Barker,  .50 

Henry  Newman,  .50 

Lemuel  Kingsbury,  .  .50 

STRAW  MANUFACTURES. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Cushman,  $1 

ESSAYS. 

John  L.  Russell,  $10 

LADIES'  WORK. 

Premiums  on  p.  95,  $24.00 

Total,  $956.50 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Henry  W.  Richards,  Treasurer^  in  account  ivith  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society. 

Dr. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Nov.  29,  1856, $1,1.59  99 

Cash  received  for  admission  fees  of  49  new  members,        .        .        .  239  00 

"           "         from  tlie  Commonwealth, 600  00 

"           "        for  grass  sold  in  1856, 19  25 

"          "        from  Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  pre- 
mium offered  by  them  in  1855,        ....  75  00 

"          "        at  Cattle  Show  of  1857, 1,561  70 

"     borrowed, 4,800  00 

8,454  94 


Cr. 

Cash  paid  for  printing  and  incidental  expenses,        ....  $884  89 

"       "     premiums, 916  00 

"       "    expenses  Cattle  Show  of  1857,  in  part,    ....  72702 

"     for  land, 1,355  00 

"       "    salary  of  Recording  Secretary, 50  00 

"       "     for  interest, 397  66 

BoiTowed  money  returned, 3,400  00 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Nov.  30,  1857, 724  37 

8,454  94 

The  property  of  the  Society  is  valued  at  $10,414,  invested  in  the  land  and 

buildings   occupied  by  them.      The  indebtedness  of  the   Society  amounts  to 
$5,800. 

HENRY  W.  RICHARDS,  Treasurer. 

Dedhavi,  Nov.  30,  1857. 


ORDER    OF    EXERCISES    AT    CHURCH, 

ON   THE   DAY   OF    THE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

OF    THE 

NOEFOLK  AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

At  Dcdhain,  September  30,  1857. 


At  12|  o'clock,  a  procession  was  formed  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  W.  Thomas  of 
Dedham,  Chief  Marshal,  who  was  assisted  during  the  day  by 
the  following  gentlemen  as  Aids : — Messrs.  Joseph  McKcan 
Churchill  of  Milton,  C.  C.  Churchill  of  Dedham,  R.  C.  Wood  of 
Canton,  Eliphalet  Stone  of  Dedham,  Sanford  Carroll  of  Dedham, 
John  D.  Bradlee  of  Milton,  A.  B.  Endicott  of  Dedham,  Luther 
Richards  of  Dover,  and  Comfort  Weatherbee  of  Dedham.  The 
procession  moved  to  the  excellent  music  of  the  Weymouth  Brass 
Band,  and  proceeded  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess's  Church.  The 
exercises  commenced  with  a  Voluntary  by  the  choir  attached  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson's  Society.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  then  made  a  brief  congratulatory  address, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  the 
happy  auspices  under  which  they  had  met  together.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  Dedham. 

The  following  original  hymn  was  then  sung  in  excellent  style 
by  the  choir  : — 

ORIGINAL    HYMN. 

nr    MRS.   M.    W.    HOWARD    OP    DEDHAM. 

Thou  didst,  preat  CJod,  stretch  forth  Thy  hand, 
And  seas  retired  at  Thy  eomniand, 

IC'on  at  creation's  morn  ; 
Thou  nia<h'st  man  to  till  the  eartli — 
I'laccd  him  in  Kdcn  at  his  birth, 

^Vhcre  I'ruits  and  llowers  were  born. 
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To  ])Iant  and  sow  were  all  in  vain, 
Did'st  tliou  not  bless  the  buried  grain, 

It  could  no  increase  yield  ; 
The  gentle  dew,  the  sun  and  shower. 
Are  kind  expressions  of  Thy  power 

To  fertilize  the  field. 

Our  garners  stored,  the  grateful  soil 
Hath  well  rewarded  all  our  toil. 

And  calls  for  songs  of  praise  ; — 
Autumnal  glories  deck  the  trees. 
And  health  is  borne  on  every  breeze, — 

For  these  our  thanks  we  raise. 

Hasten,  O  Lord  !  the  glorious  time, 
When  gentle  Peace  o'er  every  clime 

Shall  spread  again  her  wings  ; 
When  spears  to  pruning-hooks  shall  turn. 
And  every  heart  with  love  shall  burn 

For  all  created  things. 

Our  Father  !  grant  that  wisdom's  ways 
Our  feet  may  tread,  till  length  of  days 

From  labor  sets  us  free  ; 
And  when  the  Reaper,  Death,  shall  bind 
His  garnered  sheaves,  O  may  he  find 

A  harvest  ripe  for  Thee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lamson  of  Dedham  was  then  announced  bj  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  orator  of  the  day.  Dr.  Lamson  pronounced  a  very 
able  and  instructive  address,  selecting  for  his  theme  the  necessity 
of  an  agricultural  education  among  farmers.  It  had  been  said 
that  "  brevity  was  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  he  thought  the  same  might 
be  applied  to  an  agricultural  discourse.  Promising  not  to  weary 
the  patience  of  his  hearers,  he  congratulated  himself  that  in  ad- 
dressing the  farmers  of  Norfolk  he  spoke  to  intelligent  men.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  speak  of  agricultural  life  in  its  intellectual 
aspect,  and  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  a  better  fruitage 
and  more  abundant  harvests  were  the  natural  results  of  a  dissemi- 
nation of  agricultural  knowledge.  Ignorance  could  not  compete 
with  intelligence  in  the  system  of  agriculture  any  more  than  in  the 
mercantile  or  mechanical  channels  of  life.  It  had  been  said  that 
bayonets  must  be  taught ;  so  must  the  spade  and  hoe  be  taught, 
and  he  who  avails  liimself  of  the  latest  lights  of  impi-ovcment, 
makes  greater  progress  than  without  them.  There  was  at  the 
present  day  an  agricultural  literature  ;  not  the  exposition  of  the 
researches  of  metaphysicians,  but  the  practical  results  and  teach- 
ings of  experience.  He  was  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural literature  of  our  country,  in  every  page  of  which  he  read 
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signs  of  hope.  In  closing,  the  orator  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  singing  of  the  Doxology 
by  the  choir,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  Benediction  closed 
the  exercises. 

EXERCISES  AT  THE  DINNER. 

After  the  benediction,  the  procession  again  formed  and  directed 
their  steps  to  the  dining  hall  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  where 
a  dinner  for  nearly  one  thousand  persons  had  been  provided  in 
excellent  style  by  Howard  &  Gregory  of  Boston. 

Due  time  was  devoted  to  the  dinner,  after  which  the  President 

rose  and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  meet  the  company  before  him 

on  another  anniversary  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society.     He 

congratulated  them  on  the  presence  of  their  distinguished  guests, 

and  of  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  old  Norfolk,  who  gave  the 

encouragement  of  their  smiles  and  approbation.     He  had  come 

there  to-day  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  he  had  not  the  heart 

or  the  health  to  occupy  any  further  time.     He  would,  therefore, 

announce  the  first  sentiment : — 

Massachusetts — Her  just  appreciation  of  the  honorable  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  respect  which  she  pays  to  those  who  by  their  intelligence, 
enterprize  and  energy,  contribute  to  her  prosperity,  have  elevated  her  to 
a  high  position  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  name  of  AVinthrop  is 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  will  ever  be  cherished  by  her 
sons  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  on  being  introduced,  was  received 
with  much  applause.  He  responded  in  an  admirable  speech,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  sketch. 

After  thanking  the  audience  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
received,  Mr.  W.  said  that,  in  rising  to  respond  to  the  complimentary  call 
which  had  just  been  made  upon  him,  he  felt  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  recall- 
ing a  remark  which  had  fallen  from  the  President,  not  many  days  ago,  in  a 
casual  conversation,  in  reply  to  an  expression  of  his  unfeigned  reluctance  to 
being  involved  in  the  necessity  of  making  a  speech  on  this  occasion.  "  We 
want  no  long  or  formal  speeches,"  said  he  ;  '^  five  minutes  is  enough  for  any 
speech  at  a  dinner  table."  Mr.  W.  cordially  concurred  in  this  idea,  and 
had  come  with  a  full  purpose  of  conforming  to  it.  He  would  avoid  any 
further  preamble,  lest  he  should  bo  driven  to  the  lamentable  necessity,  so 
prevalent  in  other  quarters,  of  asking  for  an  extension. 

Mr.  Winthrop  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  not  there  as  a  volunteer  visi- 
tor of  the  Norfolk  Show,  but  as  the  appointed  delegate  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  whom  he  should  be  bound  to  make  a  report  in  due  time 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  To  that  report  he  would  leave  all  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  mammoth  vegetables  and  beautiful  fruit  which  abounded 
in  the  hall  below,  and  to  the  fine  stock  and  fast  horses  which  hacj  tieen  e.\-: 
16 
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hibited  in  the  field.  He  then  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  interesting 
and  instructive  address  of  Dr.  Lamson,  and  congratulated  the  Society  on 
the  signal  and  triumphant  success  which  uniformly  attended  every  exhibi- 
tion, State,  national,  or  local,  which  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
their  indefatigable  and  ubiquitous  President.  Whether  at  Louisville  or 
Syracuse,  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  or  Dedham,  he  is  equally  at  home 
everywhere,  with  the  appropriate  word  and  the  appropriate  act  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  improvement.  The  whole  company  would  sympa- 
thise with  him  in  the  momentary  affliction  which  had  clouded  his  vision  to- 
day ;  but  while  they  would  wish  him  the  earliest  possible  restoration  to  the 
enjoyment  of  both  his  eyes,  they  would  be  confident  that  he  would  ever 
have  a  single  eye  to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  W.  then  spoke  of  the  peculiar  interest  and  pride  with  which  a  Bos- 
ton man  must  look  at  the  agricultural  success  of  Norfolk,  and  referred  to  the 
historical  fact,  that  all  the  towns  which  were  included  in  that  county  were 
formerly  comprehended  in  the  same  old  original  Massachusetts  county  or- 
ganization with  Boston.  Until  the  year  1 793,  there  was  no  Norfolk.  There 
was  no  Norfolk  when  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  or  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  adopted.  It  all  bore  the  name  of  that  great  agri- 
cultural county  of  old  England  from  which  so  many  of  our  honored  fathers 
emigrated.  Boston,  Dedham,  Dorchester,  and  Ro.xbury,  were  all  of  the  true 
Sujfolh  breed — a  breed  as  celebrated  in  former  years  for  its  men  and  women, 
as  it  was  in  later  years  for  a  certain  interesting  class  of  inferior  animals, 
not  generally  included  under  the  idea  of  7ieat  stock.  All  these  towns,  and 
many  others,  went  through  the  Colonial  period  together,  and  went  through 
the  Revolutionary  period  together,  as  one  county.  They  were  represented 
by  a  common  member  in  the  National  Councils.  When  Fisher  Ames  went 
to  Congress  to  serve  so  nobly  through  the  glorious  administration  of  Wash- 
ington, he  went  as  the  first  representative  of  the  great  Suffolk  district. 
Massachusetts  had  no  distinction  of  Northfolk  or  Soutlifolk  in  those  days, 
either  in  her  local  divisions  or  in  her  National  politics. 

Mr.  Winthrop  then  spoke  of  Norfolk,  as  comprising  so  large  a  part  of  the 
beauty  of  the  environs  of  Boston,  speaking  especially  of  Brookline  as  the 
bright  particular  gem  of  the  Commonwealth.  Brookline,  he  said,  whose 
lawns  and  gardens  lose  nothing  of  their  pre-eminent  beauty  and  greenness, 
though  year  after  year  is  removing  another  and  still  another  of  their  large- 
hearted,  princely  proprietors — though  a  Perkins,  and  a  Lyman,  and  a  War- 
ren, and,  but  yesterday,  a  Thayer,  have  been  taken  away  in  sad  succession 
from  the  scenes  which  they  have  so  long  adorned  by  their  genial  hospitality 
and  their  enlightened  and  liberal  taste. 

Mr.  Winthrop  then  alluded  to  Norfolk,  as  having  not  only  furnished  the 
birthplace  of  the  Adamses  and  the  Dexters,  of  a  Fisher  jAines,  a  Joseph 
AVarren,  an  Edward  Everett,  but  as  having  been  the  residence,  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  of  many  of  those  who  had  been  most  eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  promotion  of  Agriculture, — a  Lowell,  a  Dearborn  and  a 
Quincy.  As  to  Suffolk,  when  Norfolk  was  cut  off  from  her  and  incorpo- 
rated into  a  separate  county,  she  had  no  agriculture  left  for  her  sons  to 
look  after.  She  had  hardly  a  green  spot  remaining  within  her  limits  to 
gladden  the  eyes  and  refresh  the  hearts  of  the  weary,  except,  indeed — and 
it  was  a  grand  exception — that  old  Boston  Common,  which  seemed  to  be 
growing  more  exquisite  in  its  foliage  and  verdure  every  year,  as  it  certainly 
was  growing  dearer  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  it.  Thanks  to  the 
forecast  of  the  founders  of  the  city,  that  would  remain  forever  sacred  from 
the  encroachment  of  builders  and  speculators — the  playplace  of  our  chil- 
dren, the  pride  of  our  whole  community.  Any  one  Avho  saw  it  yesterday, 
when  the  admirable  Fire  Department  of  Boston  was  holding  its  anniversary 
parade,  would  have  realized  that  there  were  other  matches  besides  plough- 
iug-matches  worthy  of  being  witnessed — that  there  was  at  least  one  variety 
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of  irrigation  in  which  Boston  was  not  behind  her  neighbors,  and  that  a 
cattle  show  dinner-table  was  not  the  only  place  which  could  furnish  the 
choicest  specimens  of  spouting.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Winthrop  concluded  his  excellent  remarks  -with  the  follow- 
ing sentiment : — 

Suffolk  and  Norfolk — The  ancient  homestead  and  the  modern 
country  seat  of  the  same  harmonious  family  :  They  were  one  for  a  century 
and  a  half  of  the  glorious  past,  may  they  be  one  in  devoted  attachment  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  beloved  union  lor  uncounted  centuries  to  come. 

The  next  toast  was  : — 

The  Orator  of  the  Day — One  who  in  the  various  fields  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  religion,  has  adorned  the  rich  fruits  of  knowledge  with 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  language.  We  honor  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  Chris- 
tian, and  love  him  as  a  true  and  zealous  friend  of  our  Society. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lamson  excused  himself  from  making  a  speech,  and 

gave  this  sentiment  — 

The  Religion  of  Labor — God  commanded,  saying,  "  Replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  it." 

The  President  said  he  knew  of  no  better  time  to  bring  out  the 
clergy,  and  he  would  call  on  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson  of  West  Rox- 
bury.  He  responded  in  a  humorous  vein,  saying  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  it  was  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  have 
been  any  thing  else,  except  upon  the  principle  of  following  the 
custom  of  the  fathers  to  turn  over  to  the  uses  of  the  church  those 
of  their  children  who  promised  not  to  be  accomplished  in  any 
other  calling.  He  related  some  of  his  early  experiences  in  farm- 
ing, to  the  amusement  of  his  hearers. 

The  next  toast  was  : — 

The  Quincy  Farmer  Senior — The  patriarch  farmer  and  the  patriot 
citizen,  whose  name  is  as  dear  to  every  son  of  Norfolk  as  it  is  illustrious  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  was  called  on  to  respond. 

Mr.  Quincy  said  that  he  was  glad  he  was  announced  as 
"  Quincy,  Jr."  He  had  often  been  mistaken  for  his  venerable 
father — so  often  that  his  father  had  come  to  say,  as  a  standing 
joke,  that  "  he  wondered  why  people  would  mistake  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  for  Alexander  the  Great."  But  leaving  per- 
sonal matters,  he  would  turn  to  the  topic  of  the  day.  He  com- 
mented at  length  upon  the  advantages  of  the  agricultui'al  pro- 
fession over  other  pursuits,  in  all  points  of  view.  He  closed  by 
giving  this  sentiment : — 
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TiiE  Banks  of  Charles  River — Which  never  refuse  to  discount  to  those 
who  properly  apply,  and  which  have  no  sort  of  an  idea  of  any  suspension. 

The  President  thought  this  a  good  time  to  introduce  the  foUow- 

lowing  toast : — 

The  Farmers'  Baxk — The  only  never-failing  bank  that  pays  the 
highest  interest  on  rich  deposits — the  only  bank  •which,  by  being  often 
broken,  yields  the  more  profitable  returns.  Other  shares  may  fall,  but 
ploughshares  are  always  at  par. 

To  this  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick  of  Walpole,  made  an  appropri- 
ate response. 

The  next  and  last  sentiment  was  this  : — 

WoMAX — Her  presence  is  the  sunlight  which  brightens  and  cheers  the 
rugged  path  of  life,  and  "  as  the  sunflower  turns  to  its  God,"  so  we  open 
our  hearts  to  her  blessed  influence. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  Sanger  of  Dover,  responded,  making  a  speech 

suited  to  the  toast,  and  concluding  with  another : — 

Woman — The  delight  of  those  without,  as  well  as  of  those  within  the 
pale. 

The  following  original  hymn  was  then  sung  by  the  entire  audi- 
ence standing : — 

PARTING    HYMN. 

BY    REV.  J.    VERY. 

Air — "  Jiuld  Lang  Syne  " 

Now,  parting  from  the  festive  board, 

A  grateful  hymn  we  raise  ; 
For  all  our  favored  fields  afford. 

To  God  be  all  the  praise. 
'Tis  He  who  gives  each  cloudless  sun, 

'Tis  He  who  sends  the  rain  ; 
He  blesses,  when  man's  work  is  done, 

The  fields  of  ripening  grain. 

'Tis  He  who  gives  us  home  and  friends, 

All  that  we  here  receive  ; 
And  gifts  of  Grace  from  Heaven  He  sends, 

By  which  our  souls  may  live. 
Then,  parting  from  the  festive  board, 

A  grateful  hymn  we  raise  ; 
For  all  the  joys  our  lives  afford, 

To  God  be  all  the  praise. 

The  President  then  retired,  when  Hon.  B.  V.  French  took  the 
chair,  and  the  Exhibition  was  closed  by  the  reading  of  tlic  pre- 
miums, which  duty  was  performed  by  the  Secretary,  Hem-y  O. 
Hildreth  of  Dedham. 
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Newhall,  John  M. 
Payson,  Thomas 
Perrin,  Augustus  W. 
Peters,  Henry  H. 
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Pierce,  Charles  B.*  1857 
Pierce,  Edward  L. 
Pierce,  Henrv  L, 
Pierce,  Jesse*  1856 
Pierce,  Lewis 
Pierce,  Robert 
Pierce,  William 
Pierce,  William  B. 
Pierce,  William  P. 
Pope,  Alexander 
Pope,  William,  Jr. 
Pratt,  Laban 
Preston,  Edward 
Preston,  John*  1856 
Preston,  John 
Prince,  William  G. 
Prouty,  Lorenzo 
Rice,  George  Woods 
Richardson,  George 
Richardson,  William  H. 
Rideout,  Asa 
Robie,  John 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Diantha  A. 
Robinson,  Eh  W. 
Robinson,  John  H. 
Robinson,  Stephen  A. 
Ruggles,  Edward  H.  R. 
Safford,  Nathaniel  F._ 
Scudder,  Horace*  1851 
Spear,  Luther 
Spooner,  John  P. 
Sumner,  Clement 
Swan,  James 
Temple,  Ilannaniah 
Temple,  William_  F. 
Thayer,  Benjamin  W. 
Thompson,  Joshua  P. 
Tileston,  Edmund  P. 
Tileston,  Samuel 
Tolman,  Ebenezer 
Tolman,  William 
Train,  Enoch 
Tremlett,  Thomas 
Trull,  John  H. 
Trull,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Trull,  John  W. 
Tuttle,  Joseph 


Vose,  Robert 
Vose,  Robert,  Jr. 
Washburn,  Allen  J. 
Webster,  Charles  W. 
Welch,  John  H. 
Welch,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Whipple,  John  L. 
Wilder,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  M.  P.*  1854 
Williams,  Sidney  B.*  1854 
Woodman,  James 
Worthington,  WiUiam*  1857 
Worthington,  Wilham  F. 
Wright,  Edmund 
Wright,  Mrs.  Edmund 
Wright,  Otis  171. 

DOVER. 

Allen,  Jared 
Allen,  Timothy 
Bacon,  Aaron 
Baker,  Jabez 
Battelle,  John 
Battelle,  Ralph 
Beatie,  Thomas 
Bigelow,  Calvin 
Bigelow,  William  A. 
Chickering,  Daniel 
Chickering,  Otis 
Cleveland,  William 
Fearing,  Perez  L. 
Gannett,  Wilham  W. 
Gay,  Francis  G. 
Goulding,  Henry 
Jones,  Hiram  W. 
Mann,  Daniel 
Mann,  Daniel  F. 
Mann,  Hollis 
Newell,  Benjamin 
Newell,  Jesse 
Perry,  Elijah 
Perry,  Mrs.  ^Mehitable 
Richards,  Calvin 
Richards,  Luther 
Sanger,  Ralph 
Sawin,  Benjamin  N. 
Shumway,  Amos  W. 
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Shumwaj,  John  W. 

Smith,  Abner  L. 

Tisdale,  Wilham 

Upham,  Walter  W. 

Wall,  Patrick 

Wilson,  Ephraim  35. 

FOXBORO'. 
Aldrich,  Henry  D.*  1854 
Belcher,  Lewis  W. 
Burr,  Simeon 
Capen,  James 
Carpenter,  Daniels 
Carpenter,  Erastus  P. 
Cary,  Otis 
Cobb,  Elbridge  G. 
Dickerman,  Lemuel 
Fisher,  Albert 
Foster,  James  W. 
Guild,  Freedom 
Hersey,  David 
Hodges,  Alfred 
Kingsbury,  Joseph 
Leonard,  James  F. 
Leonard,  Samuel  B. 
Leonard,  Sanford 
Pettee,  David 
Pettee,  Joseph  G. 
Pettee,  Simon  E. 
Shepard,  Jeremiah  M. 
Sherman,  Job 
Smith,  Silas 
Sumner,  Charles  C. 
Torrey,  Martin 
Wyman,  David  27. 

FRANKLIN. 
Adams,  Peter 
Adams,  Ward 
Atwood,  Shadrach 
Baker,  David  P. 
Bullard,  Piam 
Daniels,  Albert  E. 
Daniels,  Charles  F. 
DcWitt,  Archibald 
DeWitt,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Fisher,  Herman  C. 


Fisher,  Maxcy 
Fisher,  Walter  H. 
Green,  Martin 
Harding,  LeAvis 
Hills,  Theron  C. 
Knapp,  Alfred 
Metcalf,  Alfred  G. 
Metcalf,  Alfred  H. 
Metcalf,  Erasmus  B. 
Metcalf,  Whiting 
Metcalf,  William 
Miller,  John  W. 
Miller,  PhiHp  W. 
Morse,  George  W. 
Morse,  Joseph 
Nason,  George  W. 
Ray,  Francis  B. 
Ray,  James  P. 
Richardson,  Stephen  W. 
Rockwood,  Erastus 
Rockwood,  Nathan 
Thayer,  Davis,  Jr. 
Wadsworth,  Joseph  H. 
Wales,  Otis,  Jr. 
Whiting,  Joseph 
Whiting,  Joseph  M. 
Whiting,  William  E. 

MEDFIELD. 
Adams,  George  F. 
Allen,  Noah 
Allen,  William  C. 
Baker,  Joseph  IL 
Balch,  Albert 
Barney,  Thomas  L. 
Bullard,  John  E. 
Carson,  Joseph 
Chenery,  William 
Cheney,  Nathaniel  H. 
Cheney,  Seth 
Cushman,  Jacob  R. 
Davis,  George 
Ellis,  Caleb 
Ellis,  George  W. 
Ellis,  John 
Ellis,  Samuel 
Fisher,  Hinsdale 


37. 
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Fisher,  Wm.  Quincy 
Fiske,  George 
Fiske,  Isaac 
Hamant,  Caleb  S. 
Hamant,  Charles 
Hamant,  Daniels,  Jr. 
Harding,  Nathan 
Hartshorn,  Joseph 
Hartshorn,  Warren 
Hewins,  William  P. 
Jones,  John  P. 
Morse,  Joel 
Morse,  Miss  Lucy 
Partridge,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Partridge,  Henry,  Jr. 
Richarson,  Simeon 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Roberts,  Robert 
Salisbury,  William*  1857 
SeAvall,  Charles  C. 
Sewall,  Edward  U. 
Shumway,  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  George  M. 
Stedman,  Cyrus 
Thayer,  Elijah 
Turner,  John  A. 
Wetherell,  Harlus  W. 

MEDWAY. 

Adams,  Edward 
Adams,  Elisha 
Adams,  Lyman 
Adams,  Wyman 
Barber,  George*  1851 
Barber,  Thomas 
Bullard,  John,  Jr. 
Carey,  William  H. 
Clark,  James  P. 
Clark,  Willard  P. 
Crosby,  George 
Daniels,  Adams 
Daniels,  James  Willard 
Daniels,  Paul 
Daniels,  Mrs.  Paul 
Daniels,  William 
Ellis,  James  H. 
Fisher,  Milton  M. 


45. 


Harding,  Theodore 
Henderson,  William 
Hurd,  JuUus  C. 
Kingsbury,  Gilbert 
Lovell,  Asahel  P. 
Lovell,  Zachariah 
Levering,  Warren 
Mann,  James 
Mason,  Horatio 
Mason,  Mrs.  Horatio 
Mason,  Miss  Matilda  G. 
Metcalf,  Luther 
Morse,  Asa  D. 
Partridge,  Clark 
Partridge,  George 
Richardson,  EHsha  F. 
Richardson,  Jeremiah  D. 
Richardson,  Joseph  L. 
Richardson,  Moses 
Richardson,  Richard 
Slocumb,  Christopher 
Walker,  John  S. 
Walker,  Timothy 
Wheeler,  Abijah  R. 

MILTON. 
Adams,  Samuel 
Amory,  Francis 
Arnold,  John,  Jr.* 
Babcock,  Josiah 
Babcock,  Lemuel  Whiting 
Babcock,  Samuel 
Baldwin,  Edward 
Beal,  Jonathan 
Bradlee,  John  D. 
Breck,  Charles 
Breck,  Charles  E.  C. 
Brooks,  John  W. 
Bunton,  Jesse 
Cook,  Samuel 
Copeland,  Charles  L. 
Copeland,  Lewis 
Cornell,  Walter 
Cunningham,  C.  Loring 
Cunningham,  Francis 
Curtis,  Daniel  T. 
Davenport,  Edwin 


42. 
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Davenport,  Lewis 

Davenport,  Nathaniel  T. 

Davis,  William  II. 

Dow,  John  R. 

Dudley,  Benjamin  F. 

Emerson,  Joshua 

Fenno,  Rufus  P. 

Forbes,  John  M. 

Forbes,  Robert  Bennett 

Hall,  George  W. 

Hinckley,  Thomas  H. 

Hobson,  Miss  Martha  J. 

Houghton,  Jason  W. 

Hunt,  Charles  K. 

Hunt,  George 

Kent,  George  W. 

Pope,  Ebenezer*  1853 

Raymond,  George 

Richards,  Reuben  A. 

Robbins,  James  M. 

Rodgers,  Octavius  T. 

Rogers,  Henry,  Jr.*  1855 

Rowe,  Joseph*  1856 

Ruggles,  Philemon 

Sias,  Eliphalet 

Sias,  John 

Slone,  Charles 

Thayer,  Jason 

Thompson,  George*  1857 

Todd,  Robert  M. 

Tucker,  Elijah 

Tucker,  Timothy 

Twombly,  Josiah  F. 

West,  Henry  55. 

NEEDHAM. 

Alden,  Otis 

Ayling,  Isaac 

Buck,  Charles 

Buck,  Miss  Frona  P.  H.*  1855 

Buck,  Miss  Mary  M. 

Bullen,  Ichabod 

Carter,  Josiah  H. 

Cooper,  Samuel 

Daniell,  George  K. 

Darling,  George  F. 

Dewing,  Warren 

18 


Eaton,  George  E. 
Eayrs,  William  C. 
Emmons,  Charles  P. 
Flagg,  Solomon 
Flagg,  William 
Gardner,  Elbridge 
Goss,  Daniel  J. 
Gray,  James 
Harmon,  Charles  H. 
Harmon,  Cyrus 
Harris,  John 
Harris,  John  M. 
Harvey,  Stephen  F. 
Holland,  John 
Hollis,  Elisha  P. 
Howland,  George 
Hubbard,  Gardner  G.*  1850 
Hunnewell,  Horatio  II. 
Hunting,  Israel 
Kimball,  Benjamin  G. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Betsey  G. 
Kimball,  Daniel 
Kingsbury,  Lauren 
Kingsbury,  Lemuel 
Kingsbury,  Thomas 
Kingsbury,  William  A. 
Longfellow,  Nathan 
Lovewell,  Charles  B. 
Lyon,  Edward 
Lyon,  William 
Mansfield,  John 
Mansfield,  Robert 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  Robert 
Mansfield,  William 
McCrackin,  John 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Hannah  P. 
Mills,  John 
Mills,  Matthias 
Morton,  Otis,  Jr. 
Morton,  William  T.  G. 
Newell,  Artemas 
Newell,  Mrs.  Martha  S. 
Noyes,  Josiah 
Peabody,  Ezekiel 
Phillips,  Freeman 
Pierce,  AVilliani 
Revere,  George 
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Robinson,  Henry 
Sawyer,  Otis*  1855 
Scudder,  Marshall  S. 
Seagravc,  Saul  S, 
Shaw,  George  W.*  1852 
Shaw,  John  W. 
Snelling,  Nathaniel  G. 
Stedman,  Francis 
Stedman,  William  M. 
Stone,  David 
Stone,  Henry  L. 
Sumner,  Lewis 
Sumner,  Samuel  B, 
Ware,  Dexter*  1851 
Ware,  Reuben 
Webber,  Aaron  D. 
Wells,  John 
Whitaker,  Edgar  K. 
Wood,  Henry 

QUINCY. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Ebenezer 
Bartlett,  Ibrahim*  1853 
Bass,  Josiah 
Bass,  Lewis 
Baxter,  Daniel 
Baxter,  Elijah 
Baxter,  George  L. 
Beale,  George  W.*  1851 
Beals,  Nathaniel  H. 
Billings,  Lemuel 
Brackett,  Lemuel 
Brigham,  Josiah 
Carr,  John  J. 
Curtis,  Noah*  1856 
Eaton,  Jacob  F. 
Emmons,  Nathaniel  H. 
Fellows,  Ensign  S. 
Frederick,  Eleazer 
Glover,  Horatio  N. 
Green,  John  A. 
Greenleaf,  Daniel 
Greenleaf,  Thomas*  1854 
Horton,  Lloyd  G. 
Miller,  Charles  E. 
Morton,  William  S. 


Munroe,  Israel  W. 

Newcomb,  James 

Newcomb,  John  B. 

Quincy,  Josiah 

Richards,  Lysander*  1852 

Robertson,  Joseph  W. 

Rodgers,  Clift 

Savil,  John 

Spear,  Charles  A. 

Stetson,  James  A. 

Thayer,  Gideon  F. 

Torrey,  William 

Walker,  WiUiam 

White,  Nathaniel 

Willard,  Solomon 

Williams,  Francis  42. 


RANDOLPH. 

77.  I    Alden,  Ebenezer 
Alden,  Horatio  B. 
Belcher,  Allen  A. 
Belcher,  J.  White*  1857 
Buck,  Nathan*  1853 
Burrill,  David 
Cordley,  Christopher  M. 
Gushing,  Abner  L. 
Holbrook,  Caleb  S. 
Holbrook,  Elisha 
Leeds,  Joseph 
Maguire,  James 
Maguire,  James  F. 
Mann,  Ephraim 
Niles,  Jacob 
Snow,  Zenas*  1857 
Stevens,  Richard 
Tower,  Isaac 
Turner,  Royal  W. 
Turner,  Seth 
Wales,  Apollos 
Wales,  Ephraim*  1855 
Wales,  John,  2d 
Wales,  Jonathan 
Whitcomb,  Alfred  W. 
White,  Adoniram 
White,  Jairus 
White,  Jonathan  28. 
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ROXBURY. 

Adams,  Thomas 
Andrews,  Alfred  A. 
Appleton,  Charles  T. 
Bacon,  William,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Henry 
Blake,  S.  Parkman 
Bowditch,  Azell 
Bowditch,  Azell  C. 
Bray,  Charles  F. 
Brigham,  Joseph  L. 
Brown,  Andrew  J. 
Bryant,  Charles  W. 
Bufford,  John  H. 
Chadwick,  Joseph  H. 
Chandler,  John  G. 
Clarke,  John  J. 
Codman,  Henry*  1853 
Comins,  Linus  B. 
Copeland,  Benjamin  F. 
Copeland,  Charles*  1853 
Copeland,  Franklin 
Cotting,  Benjamin  E. 
Crawshaw,  Joseph 
Crosby,  Benjamin  H. 
Davis,  Oilman 

Dearborn,  Henry  A.  S.*  1851 
Ellis,  Charles 
Ellis,  Charles  M. 
Eustis,  William 
Fisher,  Warren 
Fiske,  George  A. 
Ford,  Seth  Howard 
Francis,  Ebenezer 
French,  Jonathan 
French,  Mrs.  J. 
Fuller,  H.  Weld 
Fussell,  John 
Gardner,  Francis 
Gray,  Henry  D. 
Guild,  Frederick 
Guild,  Henry 
Guild,  James 
Hendee,  Charles  J. 
Hewes,  John  M. 
Hewins,  Whiting*  1855 
Hickling,  Charles 


Huckins,  James 
Huckins,  James  W. 
Hustin,  WilHam  R. 
Keene,  James 
Kidder,  Frederic 
King,  Wilham  S. 
Kingsbury,  William  B. 
Kittredge,  Alvah 
Lee,  WilUam  Raymond 
Lemist,  Edwin 
Lewis,  Daniel 
Lewis,  Franklin  H. 
Lewis,  Samuel  S. 
Lowell,  John  A. 
Mann,  Benjamin 
Mathes,  Albert  R. 
McBurney,  Charles 
:McIntosh,  William  H. 
Merrill,  John  J. 
Oakley,  Frank  F. 
Parker,  Augustus 
Parker,  George,  J. 
Pickering,  Henry  W. 
Pike,  Charles  S. 
Putnam,  Allen 
Rich,  Naphtali  D. 
Ritchie,  James 
Robinson,  Jonathan  P. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S. 
Sargent,  Epes 
Shed,  Henry  P. 
Simmons,  David  A. 
Skinner,  Elias 
Sleeper,  John  S. 
Stevens,  Amos 
Stone,  Ebenezer  W. 
Sturgis,  James 
Thacher,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Thwing,  Supply  C. 
Tolman,  James 
Trescott,  Elijah,  Jr. 
Vinson,  Cornelius  M. 
Walker,  Samuel 
Ware,  Leonard 
Way,  Samuel  A. 
Weston,  Lycurgus  B. 
Whiting,  Wm.  (Montr.  Av.) 
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Williams,  Aaron  D. 
Williams,  Aaron  D.,  Jr. 
Williams,  David  W. 
Williams,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Williams,  Dudley 
Williams,  G.  Foster 
Williams,  George  H. 
Williams,  IStedman*  1852 
Williams,  Thomas  B. 
Wilson,  Granville  W. 
Winslow,  Edward 
Wiswall,  Samuel 
Wolcott,  John  W.  106. 

SHARON. 

Bullard,  Benjamin 

Clark,  Edwin  11. 

Cobb,  Warren 

Drake,  Asahel  S. 

Gay,  George  W. 

Hewins,  Ehjah*  185T 

Johnson,  Lucas 

Johnson,  Otis 

Lothrop,  Howard  A. 

Mann,  George  R. 

Mann,  William  R. 

Morse,  Harvey 

Morse,  Lewis  W. 

Sanger,  John  M. 

Smith,  Lewis 

Turner,  Calvin  16. 

STOUGHTON. 
Atherton,  James 
Atherton,  William 
Belcher,  Orin 
Belcher,  William  S. 
Bird,  Henry 
Capen,  Samuel 
Clapp,  Lucius 
Curtis,  Samuel  W. 
Drake,  Philip  H. 
Gay,  Lemuel 
Gay,  Nathaniel 
Goidthwait,  Daniel  A. 
Hodges,  Leonard 
Hodges,  Samuel  W. 


Hodges,  Mrs.  S.  W. 

Littlcfield,  Charles 

Page,  Frederick  A. 

Porter,  Luther 

Porter,  Robert 

Southworth,  Amasa 

Southworth,  Asahel 

Southworth,  Consider  A. 

Sumner,  Francis  C. 

Swan,  Elisha 

Talbot,  Newton 

Tolman,  Ebenezer  W. 

Tucker,  Wales 

Wales,  Nathaniel  28. 

WALPOLE. 
Allen,  Jeremiah 
Allen,  Lewis; 
Bacon,  WilUam 
Bird,  Charles 
Bird,  Francis  W- 
Boyden,  Horatio 
Clap,  Edmund  W. 
Clap,  Samuel  G. 
Clap,  Warren 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Betsey  M. 
Clarke,  Truman 
Conant,  George 
Ellis,  James 
Ellis,  Joseph*  1851 
Fuller,  James  R. 
Gould,  John  A. 
Gray,  Smith 
Guild,  Charles 
Hartshorn,  Charier 
Hartshorn,  George 
Hawes,  Joseph*  1849 
Hyde,  George  B. 
Lewis,  Willard 
Mann,  Lowell 
Merrick,  John  M. 
Neal,  Benjamin 
Page,  WiUiam  A. 
Pierce,  Shadrach  S. 
Plimpton,  Calvin  G. 
Plimpton,  H.  M. 
Shepard,  E. 
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Smith,  Metcalf 

Stone,  Ebenezer 

Thompson,  Edwin 

Wilson,  Edwin  35. 

WEST  ROXBURY. 
Allen,  Stephen  M. 
Arnold,  Joseph*  1855 
Austin,  Arthur  W. 
Austin,  Miss  Florence 
Austin,  William  Percy 
Bacon,  Daniel  C*  1856 
Bacon,  William  B. 
Bailey,  Luther  C. 
Balch,  Joseph*  1849 
Balch,  Joseph  W. 
Banfield,  Everett  C. 
Billings,  Joseph  H. 
Billings,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Billings,  Miss  Mary 
Blake,  William 
Bond,  George  William 
Bowditch,  J.  Ingersoll 
Bradford,  Samuel  D. 
Bradish,  Levi  J. 
Brewer,  Charles 
Brewer,  Otis 
Brown,  Benjamin 
Browne,  Horace  E. 
Butters,  John  A.  C*  1856 
Cabot,  Stephen 
Cass,  Aaron 
Cass,  Francis  W. 
Cass,  Henry  W. 
Curtis,  Joseph  H. 
Dabney,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Francis 
Dixwell,  John  J. 
Dudley,  Ephraim  M. 
Dunn,  Theodore 
Enslin,  WilUam 
Evans,  William 
Farrington,  Ebenezer  T. 
Gilbert,  Luther 
Gooding,  George 
Gould,  Joseph  D. 
Greenough,  David  S. 


Hall,  David  P. 
Head,  Francis  C. 
Henchman,  Nathaniel  H. 
Hewins,  Charles  A. 
Keith,  William 
Lamb,  Reuben  A. 
Lawrie,  Andrew  B. 
Low,  John  J. 
Mackintosh,  Charles  G. 
March,  Andrew  S.*  1854 
McLitosh,  William 
Meserve,  Andrew  T. 
Meserve,  Isaac  H. 
Minot,  George  R. 
Morse,  Charles 
Morse,  Robert  M. 
Motley,  Thomas,  Jr. 
North,  George  G. 

Orange,  Thomas 
Page,  Kilby 
Palmer,  William 
Pai'kinson,  John 

Pratt,  John  C. 

Prichard,  Jeremiah 

Richards,  Edward 

Richmond,  Thomas  T. 

Russell,  George  R. 

Sampson,  Charles 

Seaverns,  Thomas  W. 

Shaw,  Francis  G. 

Smith,  Humphrey 

Smith,  Joseph  M. 

Smith,  Melancthon 

Spaulding,  Solomon  R. 

Sturgis,  Russell 

Swett,  Samuel  W. 

Taft,  Reed 

Taylor,  Horace  B. 

Ticknor,  William  D. 

Townsend,  David 

Tufts,  James 

Watt,  Robert 

Weld,  Aaron  D. 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  D. 

Weld,  Aaron  D.,  Jr. 

Weld,  Miss  A.  K. 

Weld,  Stephen  M. 
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Westcott,  Stephen 
Whjtal,  Thomas  G. 
WilUams,  Benjamin  P.* 
WilUams,  Henry  H. 
WiUiams,  INIoses 
Williams,  Nehemiah  D/ 


WEYMOUTH. 


1856 


1852 
94. 


Burrill,  Ansel 
Fifield,  Noah 
Howe,  Appleton 
Humphrey,  Ebenezer 
Humphrey,  Lemuel*  1857 
Hunt,  Atherton  N. 
Hunt,  Ehas 
Jones,  James 
Kingsbury,  Fisher  A. 
Loud,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Nash,  Abner  P. 
Nash,  Erastus 
Nash,  Stephen  W. 
Richards,  Elias 
Shaw,  Nathaniel 
Shaw,  Theron  V. 
Tirrell,  Albert 
Tirrell,  James 
Tirrell,  Wilson 
White,  James 
White,  Thomas 

WRENTHAM. 

Aldrich,  Artemas 
Blakesly,  Hubbard 
Cheever,  Otis  G. 


21. 


Clap,  Harvey  E. 
Clay,  Nehemiah 
Cowell,  William  W. 
Dupee,  Erastus 
Everett,  Edmund  T. 
Everett,  Melatiah 
Faxon,  Francis  G. 
Fisher,  Calvin,  Jr. 
Fisher,  Hiram  B. 
Fisher,  Silas  P. 
Ford,  Peter 
Fuller,  Chauncy  G. 
Gassett,  Henry,  Jr. 
Grant,  George 
Grant,  Robert  P. 
Grant,  Whiting 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Holbrook,  George  E. 
Ide,  Edwin  S. 
Jepson,  William  A. 
Larkin,  Lyman  B. 
Mann,  Howard 
Parker,  Ebenezer  B. 
Pond,  Handel 
Pond,  Jabez  E. 
Pond,  Lucas 
Proctor,  Thomas 
Sayles,  Caleb  W. 
Starkey,  Gardner  H. 
Stone,  Curtis 
Sturdy,  James  H. 
Ware,  Asa 
White,  James  A. 


Wiggirl. 


James  S. 


37. 


MEMBERS  RESIDING  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


Balch,  Wesley  P.  Boston 
Copeland,  R.  McCleary,  Boston 
De  Reynoso,  Bernard 
Edmands,  J.  Wiley,  Newton 
Ellis,  David,  Cambridge 
Goddard,  Thomas,  Boston 
Gould,  George,  Newton 

Members  admitted. 

Members  deceased, 


Minot,  George  W.,  Boston 
Slade,  Robert,  Boston 
Smith,  George  W.,  Boston 
Tappan,  Lewis  W.,  Boston 
Wheeler,  Lewis,  Cambridge 


12. 


1,250 
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[Successful  competitors  may  receive  their  premiums  m  plate 

OR   MONEY,   AT    THEIR   OPTION.] 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1858. 


PROGRESSIVE  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  conducted  and  most  improved  Farm  during  five 
consecutive  years,  commencing  in  the  year  1856, — of  which  the 
occupant  shall  present  annually  to  the  Trustees  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  whole  management  of  the  Farm, — of  the  crops 
produced,  of  the  improvement  made,  and  of  the  stock  kept, — a 
premium  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  paid  in  1860. 

Note.  Whenever  any  Farm  shall  be  entered  for  this  premium,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  Progressive  Husbandry 
annually  in  September,  who  will  be  required  to  examine  the  Farm,  and  to  certify  the 
general  management  ot  it. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

For  the  most  valuable  and  economical  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  Farms  entire,  during  the  year, 
including  lands,  crop,  stock,  and  all  other  appendages. 

First  premium,         $20.00         Third  premium,         $10.00 

Second     "  15.00 

Competitors  for  these  premiums  must  give  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  June  15.  Farms  offered  for 
inspection  will  be  viewed  by  the  Committee  from  the  20th  June  to 
10th  July,  and  also  in  September.  Any  extraordinary  field  crop 
will,  on  notice,  be  visited  by  the  Committee,  and  a  report  of  the 
same  be  made  to  the  Society. 

IMPROVING  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  reclaiming  wet  meadow 
or  swamp  lands,  by  drainage  or  otherwise,  on  not  less  than  one 
acre,  with  a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  course  of  management, 
and  the  produce,  &c. 

First  premium,  $10.00    |    Second  premium,       $5.00 
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OLD  PASTURE  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  restoring  and  improving 
old  pasture  lands,  with  an  account  of  the  means  employed  and  the 
expense  of  the  same, 

First  premium,  $10.00    |    Second  premium,       $5.00 

For  the  best  written  report  given  by  any  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  worthy  of  publication,  of  any  improvement  observed  in 
any  meadow,  or  swamp,  or  old  pasture  lands  in  the  County — 
other  than  those  lauds  for  which  the  above-mentioned  premiums 
may  be  claimed,  a  premium  of  $10.00. 

CLEARING  AND  ENCLOSING  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  clearing  and  enclosing 
unimproved  lands,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  ;  conditions  and 
specifications  the  same  as  in  meadow  and  swamp  lands. 

First  premium,         $10.00    |     Second  premium,         $5.00 

PLOUGHING. 

Double  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  at 
least  one-eighth  of  an  acre — within  an  hour — not  less  than  eight 
inches  in  depth. 

First  premium,  $8.00         Third  premium,  $4.00 

Second     "  6.00 

Double  Teams.     With  Michiijan  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plough. 


First  premium,    $8.00 
Second     "  6.00 


Third  premium,  $4.00 


Single  Teams.     For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  at 
least  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  not  less  than  six  inches  deep. 


First  premium,  $8.00 

Second     "  6.00 

Third       "  5.00 


Fourth  premium,         $4.00 
Fifth  "  3.00 

Sixth  "  2.00 


Horse  Teams.     For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  with 
horses. 

Third  premium,  $4.00 


First  premium,  $8.00 

Second     "  6.00 


Fourth       "  2.00 


Note.  A  Double  Team  will  consist  of  iwo  yokes  of  oxen,  with  or  witlioui  a  driver; 
or  a  team  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  also,  with  or  without  a  driver.  Single 
Team,  one  yoke  of  oxen  without  a  driver.  Competitors  must  own  ilieir  teams  and 
ploujo^hs,  and  enter  the  same  in  their  own  names.  Notice  to  compete  must  be  given  to 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  tiie  Saturday  previous  to  the  Exhibition.  In  awardiiio;  pre- 
miums, one  hour  will  be  allowed  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  regard  beino;'  had  to  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  furrow-slice,  and  the  evenness,  ease  and  ijuiel  with  which  itie  work 
is  performed. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment,  on  not  less  than  one  acre 
of  land,  of  the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing,  to  be  determined  by  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  crops,  raised  on  equal  portions  of 
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equally  manured  land,  of  equal  quality,  one  half  of  which  having 
been  subsoil  ploughed,  the  other  half  ploughed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner,— statements  of  the  depth  of  ploughing,  in  each  instance, 
together  with  all  the  particulars  of  culture  required, 

First  premium,  $8.00    |     Second  premium,         $6.00 

SPADING. 

For  the  best  performance  in  spading,  not  less  than  ten  inches 
in  depth,  on  a  piece  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  feet  of 
sward  land  ;  due  regard  being  had  to  time,  the  thoroughness  of 
the  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  left  for  the 
reception  of  seed, — 

First  premium  $5,  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  $4 ;  third  do. 
$3  ;  fourth  do.,  $2. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  MANURES. 

For  an  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  preparation 
and  application  of  manures,  either  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral,  ' 
due  regard  being  had  to  economy,  a  premium  of  $12.00 

For  an  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  application  alone 
of  manures,  in  the  best  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  economy. 

First  premium,         $8.00    |     Second  premium,  $4.00 

TURNING  IN  CROPS  AS  A  MANURE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  turning  in  crops  as  a 
manure,  either  (/reen  or  drT/,  on  not  less  than  one-half  acre  of  land, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  process  to  be  given  in  writing. 

First  premium,  $6,00    |     Second  premium,         $4.00 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS  AS  FOOD  FOR 
CATTLE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  upon  a  stock  of  cattle,  not 
less  than  four  in  number,  in  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fodder  used,  with  a  statement  in  detail  of  the 
quanity  and  value  of  the  same,  as  compared  with  English  hay, 
the  experiment  to  be  made  in  the  three  winter  months. 

First  premium,         $15.00    |    Second  premium,      ^10.00 

FATTENING  CATTLE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  feeding  cattle,  with  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  process  and  the  result. 

First  premium,  $8.00     |     Second  premium;,         ^4.00 
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FATTENING  SWINE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  in  feeding  swine,  with  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  process  and  the  result, 

First  premium,  $6.00     |     Second  premium,         $3.00 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  the  soiling  of  cattle, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  process  and  the  result, — regard 
being  had  to  the  saving  of  manure,  and  to  the  comparative  ex- 
jjense  of  pasturing, 

First  premium,         $12.00    |    Second  premium,         $8.00 

GREEN  FODDER. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  corn  fodder  or 
other  succulent  feed  to  be  used  green, — on  not  less  than  one-half 
acre  of  land, — with  a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  mode  and  cost  of 
cultivation,  a  premium  of  $6.00 

HAY. 

For  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  English  Hay  per 
acre,  produced  on  any  farm  in  the  county,  regard  being  had  to 
the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation,  a  premium  of  $6.00 

CULTIVATION  OF  GRAIN  CROPS. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Wheat,  first  pre- 
mium, $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

2.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Hge,  first  premium, 
$4  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Oats,  first  premium 
$4  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Barley,  first  pre- 
mium, $4  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

5.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Indian  Corn,  first 
premium,  $8  ;  second  do.,  $5  ;  third  do.,  $3. 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  White  Beans, 
a  premium  of  $4. 

Claimants  for  premiums  on  Grain  Crops  are  required  to  notify 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  November,  by  a  written  statement,  containing  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : — a  description  of  the  soil ;  the  value  of  the  land  ; 
the  interest  on  that  value  ;  the  amount  of  taxes ;  the  value  of 
manure,  or  ashes,  or  plaster  used  ;  the  cost  of  seed  ;  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  ground,  of  sowing  or  planting ;  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  the  total  value  of  the  crop  raised ;    that 
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by  a  single  glance  the  net  profit  of  the  production  may  be  seen ; 
regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  of  crop  and  extent  of  ground. 

JNoTE.  Applications  for  premiums  on  small  Grains  to  be  matle  on  or  before  llie  first 
of  July,  and  on  Indian  Corn  on  or  before  llie  lifieeiiili  of  August ;  not  loss  than  a  half 
bushel  of  each  kind  to  be  shown  ai  the  annual  exhibition.  The  quantity  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  weight,  as  follows  : — Corn,  3G  lbs.  to  the  bushel}  Rye,  5G  ;  Barley,  46  ;  Buck- 
wheat, 46 ;  Oats,  30  ;  Wheat,  60. 

MIXED  CROPS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  mixed 
crops  of  grains  and  vegetables,  in  alternate  rows — first  premium, 
$6  ;  second  premium,  $4.  This  must  be  made  on  not  loss  than 
one  half  acre  of  land,  and  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  expense 
and  product  will  be  required. 

ROOT  CULTURE. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Potatoes^  a 
premium  of  $().00 

2.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes, a  premium  of  $0.00 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Sugar  Beets, 
a  premium  of  $5.00 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Carrots,  a 
premium  of  $5.00 

5.  For  the  best  conducted  experunent  in  raising  Parsnips,  a 
premium  of  $5.00 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Puta  Baga, 
a  premium  of  $5,00 

7.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Mangel 
Wurtzel,  a  premium  of  $5.00 

8.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Flat  Turnips, 
a  premium  of  $5.00 

9.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Onions,  a 
premium  of  $5.00 

Samples  of  one  bushel  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  exhibition, 
which  may  be  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  the  quantity  of  crops 
ascertained  by  weight,  as  follows : — Carrots,  55  lbs.  ;  Sugar 
Beets,  60  ;  Mangel  Wurtzel,  60  ;  Ruta  Baga,  60  ;  Parsnips,  45  ; 
Round  Turnips,  50.  Premium  samples  to  be  retained  for  the  use 
of  the  Society. 

J\oTE.  Applications  for  premiums  on  Root  Crops  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  10th 
of  September.  It  shall  be  the  <luty  o(  the  several  Committees  on  these  experiments,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  crops  have  been  raised,  the 
cjuaniity  of  land  cultivated,  the  capital  employed,  the  whole  management  and  cost  of  the 
evperinient,  and  lo  awar<i  the  premiums  with  parlu'ular  regartl  to  the  general  merits  of 
the  iipplicanl,  who  sliall  be  required  to  make  a  detailed  statement  on  or  belore  the  20ll» 
of  November. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Squashes.  For  the  best  conducted 
experiment  in  raising  Autumn  and  Winter  Squashes,  specimens 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  exhibition,  a  premium  of  $5.00 

Cabbages.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising 
Cabbages,  a  premium  of  $5.00 

For  the  best  Collection  and  Variety  of  Garden  Veg- 
etables, regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  ex- 
hibited— first  premium,  a  Silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  $10  ;  second 
do.,  $5  ;  third  do.,  $4  ;  fourth  do.,  $3  ;  fifth  do.,  $2  ;  sixth 
do.,  $1.  $10  in  agricultural  pubhcations,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Potatoes.  For  the  best  new  variety  of  Seedling  Potatoes, 
superior  to  any  kind  now  in  cultivation,  a  premium  of     $15.00 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Potatoes,  not  less  than  a 
peck  of  each  variety,  a  premium  of  $5.00 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

For  the  best  kitchen  garden,  regard  being  had  to  the  quantity, 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  vegetables  therein,  and  the  mode  and 
expense  of  cultivation — first  premium  $10;  second  do.,  $5.00 

ANIMALS. 

To  he  entered  in  the  names  of  those  persons  who  have  had  them  in 
their  possession  in  the  county  six  inonths  before  Exhibition. 

Note.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  found  that  animals  enlilled  to  the  first  premium,  have 
before  received  the  same  at  any  former  exhibition  of  the  Society,  a  Diploma,  cerlilyiiig 
that  said  animal  is  the  best,  shall  be  awarded  instead  of  the  premium.  The  Diploma  of 
the  Society  shall  be  awarde<i,  at  the  discretion  of  the  several  Committees,  for  animals 
exhibited  from  without  the  limits  of  the  county. 

Fat  Cattle.  For  the  best  beef  animal,  fattened  within  the 
county,  regard  being  had  to  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  ex- 
pense thereof — first  premium,  $8;  second  do.,  $5  ;  third  do.,  $3. 

Bulls.  For  the  best  Bull,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  on  sat-' 
isfactory  evidence  being  given  that  he  shall  be  kept  for  use  in  the 
county  for  nine  months  from  the  day  of  exhibition — Jersey,  first 
premium,  $5 ;  second  do.,  $3.  Ayrshire,  first  premium,  $5  ; 
second  do.,  $3.  Durham,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $3. 
Devon,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $3. 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf  of  any  of  the  above  classes,  under  one 
year  old — first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2  ;  third  do.,  $1. 

Bulls  and  Heifers  raised  in  the  county,  two  years  old  and 
under,  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  regular  premium. 

Cows.  For  Cows  not  less  than  three  years  old — Jersey,  first 
premium,  $5 ;    second  do.,   $3.     Ayrshire,  first  premium,   $5  ; 
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second  do.,  $3.  Durham,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $3. 
Devon,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $3.  Grade,  first  pre- 
mium, $5  ;  second  do.,  $3.  Native,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second 
do.,  $3. 

Heifers.  For  Heifers  from  one  to  three  years  old — Jersey, 
first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2.  Ayrshire,  first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2.  Durham,  first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do., 
$2.  Devon,  first  premium  $3 ;  second  do.,  $2.  Grade,  first 
premium,  $3 ;  second  do.,  $2.  Native,  first  premium,  $3  ; 
second  do.,  $2. 

Best  Heifer  under  one  year  old — first  premium,  $3  ;  second 
do.,  $2  ;  third  do.,  $1. 

Milch  Cows.  For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  not  less  than  three 
years  old,  ■with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  her  milk,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  fed,  certificates 
of  which  must  be  filed  in  writing,  of  the  product  of  her  milk  and 
butter  made  from  the  cow  during  two  periods  of  ten  days  each. 
Three  months,  neither  more  nor  less,  shall  elapse  between  the  two 
periods  of  trial  aforesaid,  and  the  last  trial  shall  be  completed  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Annual  Exhibition.  In  cases  where  the  milk 
is  not  made  into  butter,  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  milk  must 
be  stated,  time  of  the  cow's  calving,  and  quality  of  the  calf.  Ver- 
bal statements  cannot  be  depended  upon  or  received.  First  pre- 
mium, $10 ;  second  do.,  $8  ;  third  do.,  $6  ;  fourth  do.,  $4. 

Produce  of  Milk  for  the  entire  year.  For  the  best  con- 
ducted experiment  with  a  stock  of  Milch  Cows,  not  less  than  ten 
in  number,  and  yielding,  each  cow,  not  less,  on  an  average,  than 
eight  quarts  per  day,  for  a  period  of  one  year — with  a  statement, 
in  detail,  of  the  character,  age  and  breed  of  the  cows,  and  of  the 
method  and  expense  of  feeding  them,  a  premium  of  $25. 

For  a  similar  experiment,  with  a  stock  of  not  less  than  six  cows, 
and  with  the  same  conditions,  a  premium  of  $15. 

For  a  similar  experiment,  with  a  stock  of  not  less  than  four 
cows,  and  with  the  same  conditions,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Heifers  in  Milk.  Not  more  than  three  years  old — first 
premium,  $6;  second  do.,  $5  ;  third  do.,  $4. 

WORKING  OXEN. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Working  Oxen,  not  less  than  four  years 
old,  regard  being  had  to  their  size,  strength,  docility,  training  and 
appearance.  In  testing  their  power,  the  load  is  not  to  be  less 
than  3,000  pounds — first  premium,  $8;  second  do.,  $6  ;  third 
do.,  $4  ;  fourth  do.,  $3.  In  case  the  oxen  are  raised  and  owned 
by  the  exhibitor,  50  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  premium. 

Steers.     For  the  best  pair  of  three  years  old  Steers,  and 
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under  four,  broken  to  yoke, — ^first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $4. 
third  do.,  $3.     Same  additional  premium  as  in  the  case  of  oxen. 

Two  YEAus  OLD  AND  UNDER  THREE, — first  premium,  $5  ; 
second  do.,  $4. 

One  YEAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO, — first  premium,  $3  ;  second 
do.,  $2. 

To^VN  Teams.  For  the  best  team  of  not  less  than  ten  Oxen 
from  any  town  or  city  in  the  county, — first  premium,  $15  ; 
second  do., 


THOROUGH  BRED  AND  PART  THOROUGH  BRED 

STOCK. 

Stallions,  with  same  guarantee  as  preceding. 

For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  years  old  and  upwards, 

a  premium  of  $10.00  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best         do.         do.         do.  7.00 

"       3d  best  do.         do.         do.  5.00 

Three  years  old  colts  or  fillies. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "  "  3.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

Two  years  old  colts  or  fillies. 

For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $3.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  1.00 

One  year  old  colts  or  filiies. 

For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of        $3.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  1.00 

Brood  mares  and  foals. 

For  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt  by  her  side,  a 

premium  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 

"    2d  best           do.  do.           do.  5.00 

"    3d  best           do.  do.           do.  3.00 

Carriage  horses  15  to  1G  hands   high,   open   to   all  de- 
scriptions. 

ForthebestpairofCarriageHorses,  aprera.  of    $10.00  &  diploma. 
"      2d  best"  "  "  7.00 

"      3d  best"  "  "  5.00 
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Single  Horses,  open  to  all  descriptions. 
For  the  best  Buggy  or  Chaise  Horse,  a  prem.  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 
"      2d  best  "  "  "  5.00 

"      3d  best  "  "  "  3.00 

Saddle  horses,  open  to  all  descriptions. 

For  the  best  Saddle  Horse,  a  premium  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best        "  "  4.00 

"      3d  best       "  "  2.00 

Horses  of  all  work. 
For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  years  old  and  upward, 

a  premium  of  $10.00  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best  do.  do.  do.  7.00 

"       3d  best  do.  do.  do.  5.00 

No  Stallion  to  be  entitled  to  a  premium  without  a  guarantee  of 
his  remaining  in  the  county  sLx  months. 

Brood  mares  of  all  work,  with  foals  at  side. 
For  the  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt,  a  prem.  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best       "  "  "  5.00 

"       3d  best       "  "  "  3.00 

Three  years  old  colts  or  fillies  of  all  work. 
For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best   "              "             "  3.00 

"       3d  best  "  "  "  2.00 

Two    YEARS   OLD   COLTS    OR   FILLIES   OF   ALL   WORK. 

For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best   "  "  "  3.00 

"       3d  best   "  "  "  2.00 

One   YEAR   OLD   COLTS   OR   FILLIES    OF   ALL    WORK. 

For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of        $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best   "  "  "  3.00 

«      3d  best  "  "  "  2.00 

Single  farm  or  draught  horses  of  all  work. 

For  the  best  Farm  or  Draught  Horse,  a  prem.  of  $7.00  k  diploma. 
"      2d  best"  "  "  5.00 

"      3d  best"  "  "  3.00 

Pairs  of  farm  or  team  horses. 
For  the  best  pair  of  Farm  or  Team  Horses,  a 

premium  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best  do.  do.  do.  5.00 

"       3d  best  do.  do.  do.  3.00 
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Every  entry  for  premium  must  be  made  before  12  o'clock  of 
the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  Stock  must  be  present  the 
second  day,  on  or  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  premiums  will  not  be 
awarded  to  any  animal  that  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, possess  decided  merit  and  a  sound  constitution. 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Suffolk  Boar,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  first 
premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  Suffolk  Sow,  first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  Essex  Boar,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  first 
premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  Isest  Essex  Sow,  first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  Boar  of  any  other  breed,  first  premium,  $6  ; 
second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  litter  of  Weaned  Pigs,  not  less  than  four  in  num- 
ber, and  from  two  to  six  months  old,  regard  being  had  to  their 
breed  and  age, — ^first  premium,  $6 ;  second  do.,  $4 ;  third  do.,  $2. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  flock,  not  less  than  six  in  number, — first  premium, 
$6  ;  second  do.,  $4  ;  third  do.,  $3. 

LIVE  FOWLS. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Black  Spanish,  $2  ;  do.  do.  Black  Shang- 
haes,  $2  ;  do.  do.  White  Shanghaes,  $2  ;  do.  do.  Dorkings,  $2  ; 
do.  do.  Poland,  $2 ;  do.  do.  Bolton  Grays,  $2 ;  do.  do.  Barn- 
yard Fowls,  $2 ;  do.  do.  Guinea  Fowls,  $2 ;  do.  do.  Ban- 
tams, $2. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising,  keeping  and  fat- 
tening any  of  the  various  breeds  of  fowls,  with  a  statement,  in 
detail,  of  the  method,  expense  and  profit  of  the  same,  particularly 
of  the  amount  of  eggs  produced  from  a  given  number  of  hens,  in 
order  to  determine  their  laying  properties,  and  also  their  condition 
in  flesh  and  market  value, — no  premium  to  be  mvarded  zvithout 
such  statement, — first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  lot  of  Geese,  $5  ;  do.  Turkeys,  $5  ;  do.  Ducks,  $5. 

For  the  best  lot  of  Live  Fowls,  not  less  than  twelve,  $4 ; 
second  best  lot,  not  less  than  six,  $3. 

No  fowls  entered  after  9  o'clock,  on  the  second  day,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  premium. 

DAIRY. 

For  the  best  produce  of  Butter,  on  any  farm  within  the  County, 
for  four  months,  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September, 
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a  sample  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  to  be  exhibited — quantity 
as  well  as  quality  to  be  taken  into  view,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  ol  feeding  the  Cows,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
milk  and  butter — first  premium,  §15  ;  second  do.,  10  ;  third  do., 
$7. 

Note.  It  will  be  sePti  ihat  these  premiums  are  oflTered  for  the  best  produce  on  the 
Farms,  and  not  simply  for  the  best  specimens  exhibited.  Competitors  will  ilierelore  be 
particular  in  keeping  an  account,  and  preparing  a  statement  of  the  entire  produce  wiiliin 
the  time  mentioned.  Each  lot  presented  for  premium  must  be  numbered,  but  not  marked  ; 
any  public,  or  known  mark,  must  be  completely  concealed,  nor  must  the  competitors  be 
present  at  the  examination. 

For  the  best  box  of  Butter,  of  not  less  quantity  than  12  lbs. — 
first  premium  §5 ;  second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

Note.     Butter  to  be  presented  before  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

Cheese.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cheese,  of  not  less  than  50 
lbs. — first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $3;  third  do.,  $2. 

Butter.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  statement  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition  in  1858,  of  the  quantity  produced  from  the 
milk  of  any  number  of  Cows,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
seven,  from  January  1st,  1858,  to  the  day  of  exhibition,  in  the 
Fall,  including  a  description  of  the  character,  age  and  breed  of 
the  Cows,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  feeding  and  general 
management — first  premium,  $8  ;  second,  do.,  $6. 

For  any  number  of  Cows  more  than  seven — ^first  premium,  $10  ; 
second  do.,  $8. 

BREAD. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  and  Indian,  of  two  to  four  lbs. 
weight — first  premium,  §3  ;  second  do.,  §2. 

For  the  best  loaf  made  of  Unbolted  Wheat,  which  shall  be 
grown  in  the  county,  of  two  to  four  pounds  weight — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Rye  and  Indian,  of  four  to  six  lbs.  weight — 
first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  of  two  to  four  lbs.  weight — 
first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  each  or  any  of  the  forementioned 
kinds  of  Bread,  made  by  young  women  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  an  additional  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  bread  presented  for  premium  must  be  made  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  Exhibition,  by  some  female  member  of  a  family, 
exclusive  of  hired  persons,  in  whose  name  the  entries  shall  be 
made,  and  to  whom  the  premiums  shall  be  aAvardcd.  The  bread 
shall  be  baked  in  the  oven  commonly  used  by  the  family  in  which 
it  shall  be  made,  and  must  be  presented  before  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition.  A  written  state- 
ment of  the  process  of  making  the  bread  shall  accompany  each 
loaf. 

20 
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There  shall  be  Committees  appointed  to  judge  of  the  several 

descriptions  of  bread,  to  -vvhom  the  names  of  the  contributors  shall 
not  be  known,  and  no  person  shall  serve  on  said  Committees  if 
any  member  of  his  family  shall  be  a  competitor. 

FOREST  TREES. 

For  the  best  plantation  of  Forest  Trees,  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz.  : — White  Oak,  Yellow  Oak,  Locust,  Birch, 
White  Ash,  or  Walnut,  Scotch  Larch,  Norway  Spruce,  Pitch  Pine 
and  White  Pino,  or  other  varieties,  not  less  than  three  years  old, 
and  not  less  than  one  thousand  trees,  a  premium,  to  be  awarded 
in  1858,  of  $20. 

For  the  best  Plantation,  to  contain  not  less  than  five  hundred 
trees,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Ornamental  Planting.  To  any  city  or  town  of  Norfolk 
County,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of  ornamental 
trees,  which  shall  have  been  planted  in  a  public  square  or  on  the 
roadside  at  least  two  years — first  premium,   $30 ;  second  do., 


To  any  individual  or  society,  regard  being  had  to  the  number 
of  persons  associated,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of 
ornamental  trees,  which  shall  have  been  planted  in  a  public  square 
or  on  the  roadside  at  least  two  years — first  premium,  $10  ;  second 
do.,  $5. 

These  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  and  if 
awarded  to  a  city  or  town,  to  be  graduated  by  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1850. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Apple  Orchard.  For  the  best  Apple  Orchard,  of  not  less 
than  seventy-five  trees,  which  shall  have  been  set  out  at  least  five 
years,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  best  and  most  thriving  condition 
in  1858 — first  premium,  $10  ;  second  do.,  $7  ;  third  do.,  $5. 

Pear  Trees.  For  the  best  engrafted  or  budded  Pear  Trees, 
set  out  at  least  five  years,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thriving 
condition  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  not  less  than  tiventy-five  trees — 
first  premium,  $10  ;  second  do.,  $5. 

Renovation  op  Old  Apple  Orchards. — For  the  most  satis- 
factory experiment  in  the  renovation  of  old  Apple  Orchards,  not 
less  than  ten  trees,  on  any  one  farm,  which,  being  reclaimed,  shall 
in  1858  be  in  fine  productive  fruit — first  premium,  $10  ;  second 
do.,  $5. 

Peach  Orchards.  For  the  best  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less 
ih'du  fifty  trees,  set  out  since  1853,  and  \\hich  shall  be  in  the  most 
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thrifty  bearing  condition  in  the  autumn  of  1858 — first  premium, 
$10  ;  second  do.,  $5. 

For  the  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less  than  fifty  trees,  grown  from 
pits  planted  since  1853,  on  the  spot  where  the  trees  stand,  Avhich 
shall  be  in  the  best  condition  in  1858 — first  premium,  $10  ; 
second  do.,  $5. 

Seedling  Apples  or  Pears.  For  the  best  variety  of  neio 
Seedling  Apples  or  Pears,  of  decidedly  superior  quality,  one  dozen 
specimens  to  be  exhibited,  together  with  a  history  of  its  origin,  a 
description  of  its  growth,  and  the  bearing  character  of  the  tree — 
first  premium,  $10  ;  second  do.,  $5. 

Seedling  Peaches.  For  the  best  variety  of  Seedling  Peaches 
of  decidedly  superior  quality,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation, 
one  dozen  spiecimens,  to  be  exhibited  two  years  in  succession,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  its  origin,  a  description  of  its  growth,  and 
the  bearing  character  of  the  tree — first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do., 
$3. 

SEEDLING  GRAPES. 

For  a  new  variety  of  Native  or  Seedling  Grape,  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  the  Isabella,  ripening,  in  this  county,  in  the  open  air,  by 
the  middle  of  September,  prolific  and  suitable  for  the  table — first 
premium,  $20 ;  second  do.,  $10. 

CRANBERRY  VINES. 

For  the  most  successful  experiment  in  transplanting  Cranberry 
Vines,  or  raising  them  from  the  seed,  on  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  which  shall  be  in  the  most  flourishing  and  pro- 
ductive state  on  the  first  of  September,  1858.  Competitors  will 
be  required  to  give  a  particular  account  of  their  several  opera- 
tions. 

First  premium,  $10.00    |    Second  premium,       $5.00 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  cultivating  the  new  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  regard  being  had  to  its  manu- 
facture into  sugar  or  molasses,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  soil, 
process,  result  and  cost, 

First  premium,  $10.00     |     Second  premium,        $5.00 

HEDGES. 

For  the  best  live  Hedge  Fence,  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
feet  in  length. 

First  premium,  $10.00    |    Second  premium,       $5.00 
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DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Fancy  Articles — including  Needlework,  Crotchetwork,  Shell- 
work,  Millinery,  Drawings,  Paintings,  &c. 

For  such  articles  in  this  department  as  may  be  deemed  worthy, 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Note.  It  shnulJ  be  underslood  thai,  in  this  clepariment  of  Ladies'  work — while  other 
tiiiiifijs  will  receive  due  consideration — the  premiums  are  inleiidtd  solely  Jor  newly  made 
articles  which  are  really  uselul,  or  particularly  beautiful.  For  well  made  garnieiits  of 
any  kind;  for  stocking  knitting  of  wool,  cotton  for  silk  ;  or  bonnet  and  cap  making;  for 
all  articles  of  children's  wear,  well  made  or  lastelully  embroidered;  for  neat  and  thorough 
mending,  patching,  and  darning;  for  drawing,  designing,  or  painting  in  oil  or  water  col- 
ors ;  for  models  in  plaster,  wood,  or  marble,  &.e. 

Children  under  12  3cars  of  age,  aiientling  the  public  schools,  are  not  invited  to  offer 
an3'  thing  for  premium,  except  such  articles  as  will  show  their  docility,  diligence  and 
good  behaviour  at  school,  and  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of  approbation 
from  their  school  teacher.  To  sudi  articles  particular  attention  will  be  given,  and  pre- 
miums at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Manufactures  of  Straw.  For  the  finest  collection  and  best 
manufactured  Plain  Braid  Bonnets,  not  less  than  twelve  in  num- 
ber— first  premium  ^5  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  $3. 

For  the  finest  collection  and  best  manufactured  Fancy  Bonnets^ 
whether  of  Straw,  Hair  or  other  material,  not  less  than  twelve  in 
number — first  premium  ^5  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  ^3. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straiu  Bonnets,  Avholly  of  domestic 
manufacture — first  premium,  $-i  and  diploma ;  second,  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straiv  Braid,  of  domestic  straw,  not 
less  than  100  yards — first  premium  $2  and  diploma ;  second  do., 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sewing  Bonnets,  made  of  Straw, 
Hair  or  other  material,  exhibited  unfinished,  with  the  blocks  upon 
which  they  are  made,  and  not  less  than  three  from  each  sewer — 
first  premium,  $3  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

Manufactures  of  Cloth,  Flannels,  Hosiery,  &c.  Cotton 
Cloth.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Cloth,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, not  less  than  twenty-eight  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or 
gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Woollen  Cloth.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Cloth,  of 
any  description,  not  less  than  twenty  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Cotton  and  Woollen  mixed.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton 
and  Woollen  Cloth  of  any  description,  not  less  than  twenty  yards 
in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Flannels.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Flannel,  not  less  than 
twenty  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Flannel,  not  less  than  twenty 
yards  in  (Quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee. 
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For  the  best  pair  of  Woollen  Blankets,  a  premium  or  gratuity, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Hosiery^  ^c.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Hose,  a  premium 
of  $1.50. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  50 
cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Hose,  a  premium  of  50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  25 
cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  50 
cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sewing  Silk,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Knitting  Yarn,  not  less  than  one 
pound,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Spool  Thread,  not  less  than  one 
pound,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  Fleece  of  Wool,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  dozen  Grain  Bags,  a  premium  of  $1 . 

For  the  best  specimen  of  neat  and  thorough  mending,  patching, 
or  darning  of  garments,  hose,  &c.,.  a  premium  of  $1. 

Carpeting,  Rugs  and  Floor  Cloth. 

For  the  best  "  Common  "  Ingrain  2-ply  Carpeting  ; 
do.     do.     "  Fine "  do.       do.         do. 

do.     do.     "  Superfine "    do.       do.         do. 
do.     do.     "  Common,"  "  Fine,"   or   "  Superfine  "  Ingrain 

3-plj  Carpeting ; 
do.     do.     Brussels  Floor  Carpeting  ; 
do.     do.     Tapestry  do.         do. 
do.     do.     Velvet  Carpeting. 

For  each  of  these  descriptions  of  Carpeting,  a  premium  or  the 
Society's  Diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Note.  Ingrain  2-ply  Carpetings  will  be  judged  by  the  comparative  merits  of  pieces 
of  similar  weis;lit  ;  or,  disregarding'  weight,  by  the  quality  of  colors,  the  taste  of  shading, 
and  the  evenness  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Stair  Carpeting,  the  Society's  Diploma. 
For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,  the  Society's  Diploma. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  Painted  Floor  Cloth,  a  premium  or 
the  Society's  Diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Counterpanes.  For  the  best  Counterpane — regard  being  had 
to  quality  and  expense  of  materials — first  premium,  ^3  ;  second 
do.,  $2. 
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Note.  Any  article,  in  either  of  the  foregoing-  departments,  which  shall  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  family  of  the  person  presenting  it,  will  receive  the  particular  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee,  and,  if  worthy,  a  suitable  premium. 

Glass,  Earthen,  Stone  and  Wooden  Ware.  For  the  finest 
collections  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Brass,  Copper,  Tin,  Iron  and  Britannia  Ware.  For  the 
finest  collections  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these 
departments,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Cabinet  Work.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cabinet  Work,  a 
premium,  or  the  Society's  Diploma. 

Iron  Fencing,  Gates  and  Posts.  For  the  best  specimens  of 
each — regard  being  had  to  cost  and  utility,  as  well  as  ornament — 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Stoves.     For  the  best  Farmer's  Cauldron  Stove ; 
do.  do.        Cooking    do. 

do.  do.       Parlor       do. 

— a  premium  of  $2. 

Horse  and  Ox  Shoes.  For  the  best  specimens  of  Horse  and 
Ox  Shoes,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Horse  Shoes  for  meadow  land,  a  pre- 
mium of  $1. 

India  Rubber  Goods.  For  the  finest  collection  and  best 
specimens  of  India  Rubber  Goods,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Brushes,  Combs,  Hats,  Caps  and  Gloves.  For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each  of  these  articles,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Leather,  and  Articles  manufactured  therefrom. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Thick  Boots,  a  premium  of  $2.00 

do.            do.                 Calfskin,              do.  3.00 
do.            do.                 Thin  Boots  other 

than  Calfskin,  do.  2.00 

do.            do.                Kipskin,               do.  2.00 

do.            do.                 Thick  Brogans,   do.  1.00 

do.            do.                Fine  Brogans,      do.  1.00 

do.            do.                 Ladies'  Boots,      do.  1.00 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Upper  or  Sole  Leather,  or  Morocco, 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
For  the  best  single  Carriage  Harness  ; 
do.    do.     double  do. 

do.    do.     Cart  Harness — a  premium  or  gratuity,  each,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
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For  the  best  Riding  Bridle,  a  premium  of  ^1.00 

do.    do.       do.      Saddle,         do.  2.00 

do.    do.     Carriage  or  Cart  Whip,  a  premium  of  1.00 

CARRiAaES,  Wagons,  Carts,  &c. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Family  Carriages,  for  one  horse  or 

for  two  horses  ; 

For  the  best  Covered  Wagon ; 

do.    do.     Open         do. 

do.    do.     Farm         do. 

do.    do.       do.        Cart; 

do.    do.     Farm      Wheelbarrow — a  premium    or    gratuity, 
each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles  and  Ketchups.  For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each,  made  of  articles  of  domes- 
tic growth,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

New  Inventions.  For  any  new  invention  of  decided  superi- 
ority and  usefulness  to  the  farmer,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

ISoTE.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  articles  presented  for  premium,  in  each  of  the 
foregoing  depariments,  shall  have  been  maiiulaclured  or  produced  within  the  County 
during  the  last  year,  and  by  the  person  preseming  them.  Also,  that  in  every  case,  ihe 
Examining  Committee  shall  have  the  right  to  subslilute  the  Society's  Diploma  lor  a 
premium  or  gratuity,  or  to  give  it  where  no  premium  or  gratuily  has  been  awarded,  at 
their  discretion. 

Articles  in  either  of  the  above  departments,  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  persons 
not  resident  in  the  county,  shall  receive  suitable  attention  from  the  Committee,  and, 
if  worthy,  be  awarded  the  Society's  Diploma. 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  and  Committees  will  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  on  such  as  may  be  presented.  Whoever  may  present,  is 
requested  to  furnish  a  minute,  in  writing,  of  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and  a  list  of  his  contributions. 

The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded : — 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  $4  ;  second  best,  $2 ; 
third  best,  $1.  For  the  best  bouquets,  or  tastefully  arranged 
baskets  of  flowers,  not  less  than  four,  $-3  ;  second  best,  $2  ;  third 
best,  ^1.  For  the  best  collection  of  tAventy  named  dahlias,  regard 
being  had  to  colors  and  symmetry  of  flower,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2  ; 
For  the  best  single  bloom,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
pot  plants,  regard  being  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties  and  well 
grown  specimens,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2.  For  the  best  single 
specimen,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  new  seedling  verbenas, 
$2.  For  the  best  new  seedling,  |1.  Gratuities,  in  publications 
or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  $10,  may  be  awarded,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee. 
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FRUITS. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Apples, 
not  less  than  twelve  spechnens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$4;  second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Pears, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$4  ;  second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Peaches, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  ^2;  third  do.,  $1. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Plums, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

Grapes.  For  the  best  collection  of  Foreign  Cfrapes — first 
premium,  ^4 ;  second  do.,  $3. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Native  G-rapes,  worthy  of  cultivation 
— first  premium,  $2;  second  do.,  $1. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

For  the  most  extensive  and  finest  collection  of  Agricultural  Im- 
plements— first  premium,  $10;  second  do.,  $5. 

For  the  best  Agricultural  Implements  manufactured  within  the 
county,  and  exhibited  by  the  manufacturer — first  premium,  $6  ; 
second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  report,  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  of  any  new 
or  improved  Agricultural  Implement — describing  its  construction 
and  operation,  its  cost  and  its  benefit,  and,  in  particular,  its  appli- 
cability to  the  soil  of  Norfolk  county — a  premium,  if  worthy  of 
record,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  report,  but  not  exceed- 
ing  $10. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

For  a  certificate — signed  by  his  employer,  and  countersigned 
by  any  two  Trustees  of  the  Society  residing  in  the  same  town — 
of  the  superior  character  and  qualifications  of  any  man  or  boy,  in 
the  employment  of  a  member  of  the  Society  for  a  period,  next 
preceding,  of  not  less  than  two  years,  attesting  the  industry,  in- 
tegrity, respectful  demeanor,  and  general  good  habits,  during  that 
time,  of  the  bearer  of  such  certificate. 

A  premium  of  Membership  of  the  Society  and  a  Diploma. 
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PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  either  of  the  following  subjects,  which 
may  be  considered  by  the  Trustees  worthy  of  publication  : — 

Forest  Trees.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  raising  and  culti- 
vation of  Forest  Trees,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Insects.  For  the  best  Essay  for  the  destruction  of  Insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  such  as  Curculio,  Borer,  Canker -Worm, 
Qa  terpillar,  Out  -  Worm,  Squash-Bug,  StripedrBug,  Rose-Bug, 
^c,  ^c,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Preservation  of  Winter  Fruit.  For  the  best  Essay  on 
the  preservation  of  Apples  and  other  Winter  Fruits,  $10. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the 
preservation  of  Vegetables,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Agricultural  Education.  For  the  best  Essay  on  Agricul- 
tural Education,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Farm  Accounts.  For  the  best  Essay  on  a  system  of  Farm 
Accounts,  $10. 

For  the  most  valuable  Essay  upon  the  comparative  value  and 
adaptation  to  the  chmate  and  soil  of  Norfolk  county  of  the  several 
foreign  and  native  breeds  of  Cows  and  Oxen,  $10. 

For  the  best  Prize  Essay  on  Domestic  Poultry,  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Fences  for  Farms,  uniting  economy, 
strength  and  appearance,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  extermination  of  Weeds  and  Plants, 
destructive  to  crops,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  preservation  and  appUcation  of 
Liquid  Manure,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  new  Fruits  and  new 
articles  of  Field  Culture,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  best  manner  of  subdividing  farm  cul- 
tivation with  reference  to  Economy  and  Profit,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  an  Essay  on  any  subject  connected  with  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, Manufactures,  or  Mechanics,  which  the  Trustees  may 
consider  worthy,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  plan  for  a  Barn  and  Barn  Yard,  with  regard  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Hay,  the  comfort  of  the  Cattle,  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  tending  them,  and  the  making  and  preserving  the 
Manure,  a  premium  of  $10. 

These  premiums  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  Essays  offered 
shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  decide  upon 
them,  be  deemed  in  themselves  worthy  of  an  Award  without  refer- 
ence to  their  comparative  merit, 

n 


EULES  AND  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  understood  that  all  premiums  will  be  restricted  to  articles 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  county,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  connection  with  it.  Essays  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments being  excepted  from  this  rule,  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. 

Committees  are  particularly  requested  not  to  award  gratuities 
other  than  diplomas,  or  such  as  are  specified  in  the  piremiurn  list. 

Any  gentleman,  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  a 
premium  of  five  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  receive  the  amount 
exceeding  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  become  a 
member. 

The  stock  and  articles  intended  for  exhibition  and  premium, 
butter  excepted,  must  be  on  the  ground  at  or  before  12  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition.  Animals  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  pens  before  3  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day, the  second  day,  and  all  other  articles  not  until  5  o'clock, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Committee. 

The  animals,  while  on  the  ground,  will  be  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society. 

No  person  serving  on  any  of  the  Committees  shall  have  a  vote 
in  any  case,  when  he  shall  be  personally  interested  as  a  com- 
petitor. 

All  other  Entries  for  premiums  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  November. 

Premiums  awarded,  and  not  called  for  on  or  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  March  following,  will  be  considered  as  given  to  the 
Society,  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

After  the  objects  for  Exhibition  are  arranged,  they  will  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Committees,  and  cannot  be  removed  without 
their  consent. 
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No  object  or  article  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless  it 
possesses  points  of  superiority ;  and  the  Committees  have  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  withholding  premiums,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the 
articles  or  objects  are  not  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  same. 

The  Trustees  have  carefully  revised  and  approved  of  the  fore- 
going proposals  for  Premiums.  The  respective  Committees, 
appointed  to  award  the  same,  are  required  to  enforce  a  strict 
conformity  to  all  the  rules  in  relation  to  Entries  and  Certificates. 

In  the  appointment  of  Committees,  the  Trustees  will  seek  for 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  individuals  in  the  various  towns  in 
the  county,  to  mvard  the  Premiums ;  but  should  they  fail  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the 
above  capacity,  they  will  rely  upon  the  forbearance  which,  they 
believe,  will  be  generously  extended  towards  sincere  and  un- 
wearied efforts. 

As  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  make  to  the  Legis- 
lature an  exact  report  of  its  doings,  the  Trustees  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  citizens  of  every  town  in  the  county,  to  bring  out 
the  results  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 

Henry  0.  Hildreth,  Recording  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS, 


BY  JOHN  S.  ELDRIDGE,  ESQ.,  OF  CANTON. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

To-day  this  peaceful  fraternity  of  Farmers,  from  all  parts  of 
this  our  ancient  shire  of  Norfolk,  holds  its  autumnal  anniversary. 

It  is  doubtless  a  wise  provision  of  our  nature,  which  prompts  us 
occasionally  to  lay  aside  the  cares  and  duties  of  every  day  life, 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  some  time-honored  festival,  to  pay 
our  Christian  devotion  to  some  godlike  deed,  to  lay  by  public 
declaration  on  the  altars  of  our  hearts,  some  token  of  our  regard 
for  those  events  and  principles  which  have  changed  the  fate  of 
nations. 

This  is  a  sentiment  coeval  with  the  race.  Its  origin  and  devel- 
opment may  be  traced  in  that  oriental  history  of  mankind,  that 
Jewish  race,  who  were  commanded  to  observe  "  the  first  fruits  of 
the  weeks,"  and  the  "  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,"  and  the 
feast  of  the  ingathering  at  the  year's  end. 

It  manifests  itself  in  those  eleven  centuries  of  Grecian  splen- 
dor, when  her  noblest  sons  thronged  to  the  Olympic  festivals,  to 
bear  away  on  crowned  temples  the  fruits  and  flowers  Avhich  were 
the  Hellenic  "  type  and  meed  of  victory."  It  is  exemplified  in 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  public  cere- 
monials of  the  State. 

It  is  alike  significant  of  the  ideal  principle,  whether  it  illustrates 
itself  in  the  "  grand  carnival"  of  Venice,  or  in  the  celebration 
of  the  simple  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth. 
The  people  of  England  and  France  are  rejoicing  over  the  inter- 
change of  hospitalities  between  their  respective  sovereigns ;  the 
serfs  of  Russia  hold  a  gala  day  as  the  chains  of  slavery  fall  from 
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their  limbs  ;  these  American  States  have  held  their  natal  rejoic- 
ings over  the  growth  and  expanding  prosperity  of  the  glorious 
Union ;  the  Protestant  church  holds  its  jubilee  in  the  spring  time 
of  the  year ;  our  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  hold  their  ex- 
hibitions of  scholarship,  and  twine  fresh  wreaths  for  the  adoles- 
cent brow,  in  the  resplendent  days  of  summer. 

And  now,  at  last,  when  the  "  harvest  moon"  hangs  her  "  horn 
of  plenty"  in  an  autumnal  sky  ;  when  the  fulfilment  of  that  Divine 
promise  that  "  seed  time  and  harvest"  should  fail  on  the  earth  no 
more  forever,  has  been  again  vouchsafed  to  us  ;  when  our  hearts 
are  alike  glowing  with  thanksgiving  and  with  joy  ;  we  come  from 
the  field  and  forest,  and  the  music  of  sweet  waters,  to  bring  the 
trophies  of  labor  to  this  her  jubilee  ! 

It  would  be  an  imperfect  performance  of  our  duty  here  to-day, 
if  I  Avere  to  discuss  those  trite  and  common  topics  Avhich  charac- 
terize the  pursuit  of  Agriculture.  We  have  other  and  higher 
duties  before  us,  and  I  know  that  it  becomes  us.  once  in  a  twelve- 
month, to  review  our  large  position  as  men  and  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  of  States,  and  to  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  our 
relationship  to  the  great  familj''  of  nations. 

Therefore,  to-day,  fellow  citizens,  not  forgetting  in  any  wise  the 
distinctive  badges  of  our  profession,  let  us  commend  ourselves  to 
the  exploration  of  that  wider  field,  to  which  we  are  all  so  loyally 
allied, — 

"  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY,    THE   TRUE   SOURCE   OF   NATIONAL   GREAT- 
NESS." 

Man  is  placed  upon  the  earth,  the  representative  of  his  Crea- 
tor. The  wide  ranging  firmament  is  over  his  head,  and  beneath 
his  feet  a  world  instinct  with  life  and  beauty.  The  seas  are  his, 
with  the  riches  thereof.  All  things  created  are  in  subordination 
to  his  will.  Around  him,  moAnng  in  perpetual  harmony,  are  the 
great  unchanging  laws  of  the  universe. 

Science  has  demonstrated  the  infinite  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
and  penetrated  the  worlds  which  sweep  in  endless  succession  along 
the  realms  of  space.  The  seasons  work  out  their  wonderful  prob- 
lems of  change,  and  beauty,  and  glory.  But  higher  than  all  in 
the  magnificence  of  his  nature,  in  the  generous  endowment  of  his 
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faculties,  in  the  sublime  destiny  -which  awaits  him,  is  Man.  "  For 
thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  madest  him  to  have 
dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands,  thou  hast  put  all  things  un- 
der his  feet." 

Man's  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  consists  rather  in  what 
he  is  capable  of  becoming,  than  what  he  really  is.  Hence  he  is 
under  that  "  law  of  progress,"  which  so  vividly  marks  his  career 
through  all  ages  and  nations,  and  which  Grod  seems  to  have 
stamped  upon  his  being.  Physical  laws  of  climate  may  control 
some  of  his  peculiarities,  may  create  some  idyosyncracies,  and 
direct  some  of  his  tendencies,  but  without  the  active  force  of  ano- 
ther law,  which  is  that  of  labor,  man  would  remain  in  his  normal 
condition.  Progress,  then,  is  the  compensatory  reward  of  labor ; 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  directness,  intensity  and  intelligence 
of  that  labor,  will  all  progress  become  intrinsically  valuable  to  so- 
ciety, and  priceless  to  the  individual.  Therefore  we  deduce  the 
truth  that  labor  is  the  great  primary  law  of  man's  nature,  under- 
lying and  paramount  to  the  law  of  progress.  Hence  labor  is  no 
curse,  but  one  of  the  divlnest  blessings,  and  every  effort  to  get  rid 
of  honest  industry  is  a  violation  of  our  integrity  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  we  become  his  unfaithful  representatives  on  the  earth. 

"  There  is,"  says  Carlyle,  "  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even 
sacredness  in  work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of 
his  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and 
earnestly  works  ;  in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair."  By 
work,  I  do  not  mean  mere  manual  labor  only,  but  every  effort  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  I  embrace  all  men  in  that  great 
brotherhood  of  laborers  ;  he  who  plies  the  shuttle  at  Lowell,  works 
the  steel  at  Sheffield,  stands  swart  and  grim,  amidst  the  fiery 
forges  at  Pittsburg,  or  whose  scythe  sings  in  the  falling  grass. 
These  are  not  one  jot  the  better  laborers  than  a  Kane,  penetrating 
those  Arctic  realms,  on  his  errand  of  mercy,  and  planting  his 
country's  flag  on  the  topmost  hill  that  overlooks  that  great  un- 
known Northern  sea  :  than  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  or  Napoleon 
at  Autcrlitz,  or  Washington  in  mid-winter  crossing  the  Delaware, 
or  our  own  Fisher,  transferring  nature  to  his  canvass,  or  a  Thor- 
waldscn,  or  a  Greenough,  carving  the  sohd  marble  into  imperial 
life,  or  ]Milton,  with  a  throbbing  brain,  defending  English  liberty, 
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or  Humboldt  crossing  seas  and  mountains  to  unfold  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, or  Herschel  with  optic  glass  in  hand,  at  high  midnight, 
sweeping  those  southern  skies  amid  revolving  constellations.  These 
one  and  all  belong  to  the  fraternity  of  Industry. 

JNIan  was  created  to  labor.  Without  it,  constituted  as  Adam 
was,  he  would  have  grown  weary  of  the  perfections  of  Paradise, 
and  in  idleness  alone  there  would  have  been  despair.  All  growth 
of  character,  all  noble  energy,  all  true  manhood,  are  the  result  of 
■work.  In  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  men  born  to  wealth 
and  rank,  you  can  rarerly  find  a  large,  well-proportioned  charac- 
ter, nicely  balanced  in  the  equities  of  health,  strength,  moral  force 
and  intellectual  capacity. 

Where,  in  all  England,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  has  there 
been  seen  so  strong  and  self-reliant  a  nature,  so  robust  in  those 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  one  grand  central  character  in  his 
country's  history,  as  George  Stephenson,  the  mechanic  and  rail- 
way engineer  ?  There  can  be  no  clearer  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  that  in  all  labor  there  is  a  "  perennial  nobleness," 
and  that  the  true  nobility  of  a  country  is  the  untitled  nobility  of 
labor.  The  decaying  castes,  ranks,  and  orders  in  European  so- 
ciety, have  relied  for  their  perpetuity  upon  fresh  accessions  of 
blood  and  vigor,  from  the  great  middling  interests  of  the  nations  ; 
and  they  know  but  too  well,  that,  without  this,  an  idle  and  disso- 
lute race,  or  body,  cannot  long  hold  the  sovereign  sway  of  empire 
against  the  clear  heads  and  stout  arms  of  millions  of  laborers. 

You  all  remember  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  reproached  Lord 
Thurlow  with  his  plebeian  origin,  that  the  noble  Lord  vindicated 
his  claim  to  his  position,  by  the  strenuous  industry  which  had 
placed  him  there,  and  hurled  back  the  taunt  that  the  Peerage 
"  solicited  him,  not  he  the  Peerage^ 

Labor  becomes,  then,  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  There 
can  be  no  respectability  without  it.  Let  us,  then,  in  whatsoever 
pursuit  we  may  be  engaged,  strive  to  dignify  it  by  honest,  manly 
and  straight-forward  industry.  The  aims  of  the  laborer  should  be 
high  and  noble,  and  his  daily  duties  should  be  set  round  with  the 
Christian  virtues  ;  his  work  should  not  be  for  selfish  and  mercenary 
purposes  only,  to  gratify  a  fuoUsli  pride,  to  stimulate  envy,  or 
pander  to  a  false  ambition,  but  it  should  be  performed  in  that 
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spirit  which  will  exalt,  rather  than  debase  his  character,  which  will 
elevate  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 

Labor  should  be  hopeful.  No  matter  what  obstacles  stand  in 
his  waj,  no  matter  how  many  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with,  by 
patience,  which  Buflfon  says  is  genius,  they  may  be  overcome,  and 
in  one  such  triumph,  how  much  strength  is  gained,  how  much  re- 
newed moral  courage  impels  the  hand  and  the  brain,  after  such 
a  victory.  Said  Dessaix  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  when  the 
French  columns  were  wavering  and  breaking,  "  Sire,  I  think  this 
is  a  battle  lost."  "  Sir,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  think  this  is  a  battle 
won!"  and  in  an  hour  after,  the  eagles  of  France  flew  to  victory. 

Despair  often  whispers  to  the  overworn  and  wearied  sons  of  toil, 
"  your  life  is  a  battle  lost,"  but  Hope  comes  with  her  celestial  gar- 
ments, in  the  darkest  hours  of  trial,  of  danger,  and  temptation,  and 
breathes  in  heavenly  accents,  the  immortal  words,  "  your  life  is  a 
battle  won." 

Let  us,  then,  cherish  that  hope  which  never  dies,  the  hope  of 
unfaltering  toil.  It  is  said  that  on  the  East  coast,  towards  Tunis, 
the  Moors  still  preserve  the  keys  of  their  ancestors'  houses  in 
Spain,  to  which  country  they  cherish  the  hope  of  one  day  return- 
ing, and  again  planting  the  crescent  on  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Hopeful  labor  holds  in  her  hands  no  Moorish  keys,  to  unlock 
the  regal  palaces,  once  belonging  to  an  effete  ancestry  ;  she  holds 
no  muniments  of  title  by  hereditary  right,  but  she  builds  peaceful 
homes  on  the  soil  of  Freedom,  lays  the  Bible  on  her  family  altars, 
throws  wide  open  the  unbarred  halls,  plants  the  stars  and  stripes 
by  every  door  post,  and  bids  a  young  and  valiant  race  to  enter  in 
and  partake  of  the  joys  thereof. 

All  labor  should  be  intelligent.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  maxim, 
that  always  near  the  hearing  ear  will  be  found  the  speaking  voice. 
We  may  with  justice  assert,  that  allied  to  the  working  hand  sliould 
be  found  the  trained  and  educated  brain.  The  means  of  educa- 
tion should  be  open  and  accessible  to  all ;  and  if  individual  means 
or  interest  fail,  the  State  should  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  institutions  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  every  individ- 
ual in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  No  child  should  be  suffered  to 
grow  to  manhood  in  a  free,  Christian  commonwealth,  without  a 
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sound  and  healthful  culture,  fitted  by  his  training  for  any  one  of 
the  departments  of  industry,  known  to  a  high  order  of  civilization. 
These  institutions,  having  all  the  rigorous  forms  of  discipline  \vith 
perhaps  less  elaborate  study  of  the  sciences  than  the  Academy  of 
France,  or  our  own  National  Academy,  at  West  Point,  would  give 
us  such  a  nation  of  laborers  as  the  world  never  saw  before. 

The  idea  that  labor  need  not  be  intelligent,  that  it  Avorks  better 
by  being  debased  to  the  condition  of  brute  force,  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism, and  forms  no  part  of  that  code  of  modern  philosophy,  which 
seeks  to  elevate  labor  and  dignify  and  christianize  the  laborer. 
Under  the  dullest  brain  and  the  most  facile  hand  Louisiana  rears 
her  crops  of  sugar,  sends  them  for  refinement  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  where  the  intelhgent  mechanic,  educated  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  changes  them  into  a  more  merchantable  commodity,  and 
then  the  aristocratic  planter  purchases  the  same  article  for  home 
consumption. 

The  labor  of  Louisiana  is  not  intelligent,  well  directed,  but  the 
lowest  of  all  forms  of  industry, — mere  brute  labor. 

The  cotton  growing  states  raise  an  annual  crop  of  cotton,  worth 
about  $150,000,000.  This  furnishes  an  important  item  in  our  for- 
eign exchanges,  besides  retaining  in  the  country  a  large  amount  to 
be  wx'ought  into  fabrics  by  the  labor  of  New  England.  Massachu- 
setts employs  twenty-eight  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  alone,  while  South  Carolina  has  in  a  simi- 
lar investment  a  little  less  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

Gov.  Adams  of  the  latter  State,  proposes  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  as  an  uncertain  experiment.  Massachusetts  goes  to  her 
free  schools  and  selects  her  last  Governor  and  her  Senator  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  One  has  faith  in  man,  and  holds  to 
the  old  fashioned  and  homely  creed  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  all 
men  ;  the  other  thinks  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  fanati- 
cal document,  well  enough  for  those  fanatical  patriots  of  the  revo- 
lution, such  as  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  but  quite  too  full  of  "  glittering  and  sounding  generalities" 
for  those  modern  statesmen  who  hold  labor  to  be  the  "  mud-sill  of 
society." 

On  these  controverted  points  we  will  not  lose  our  temper,  but 
only  hope  that  one  day  South  Carolina  will  become  as  wise  as  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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All  great  improvements  in  modern  science,  in  tlic  arts  of  com- 
merce, manufactures,  or  agriculture,  have  been  achieved  by  hav- 
ing an  intelligent  mind  to  impel  the  -willing  hand.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  there  -were  but  three  coaches  in  Paris.  Now 
railways  thread  their  courses  over  mountains  and  along  valleys, 
and  forty-three  thousand  people  ask  as  a  kind  of  popular  right  for 
free  passes  to  attend  the  festivities  consequent  upon  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  England  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  at  Cherbourg, 
and  nineteen  millions  of  passengers  ride  over  the  railways  of 
France  in  a  single  year. 

In  all  thought  there  is  power.  There  is  no  force  that  can  con- 
tend with  ideas.  Thought,  ideas  alone,  are  supreme.  "  When 
George  III  visited  the  Avorks  of  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Watt,  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  was  told  that  they  were  manufacturing  an  article 
of  which  kings  Avere  fond,  and  that  article  was  power,  the  old 
gentleman  was  struck  with  the  force  and  disadvantage  of  the 
comparison.  He  saw  at  once  that  he,  George  III,  King,  was  no 
match  for  the  steam  engine,  the  great  modern  Democrat.  So  the 
King,  abashed,  went  away  and  died,  and  the  steam  engine  rules 
half  the  world ! 

Intelligence  aids  the  power  or  faculty  of  invention.  England 
to-day  maintains  her  maritime,  commercial  and  manufacturing  as- 
cendancy by  virtue  of  her  intelligence.  The  Celtic  labor  of  Ireland 
she  employs  to  dig  her  canals,  construct  her  railways,  and  after 
this  work  is  done,  she  ejects  this  surplus  power  and  population  to 
Australia,  or  America,  and  keeps  straightway  on  her  path  of  duty. 
She  introduces  none  of  her  arts  of  industry  into  Ireland.  She 
confines  her  to  agriculture  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  intelligence 
which  was  the  creator  of  the  wonderful  labor  saving  machinery  now 
in  operation,  the  spinning  jenny,  steam  engine,  and  power  loom, 
together  with  all  the  untold  inventions  of  the  age. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  power  in  the  mills  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  machinery,  is  equal  to  sixty  millions  of  men.  Now  it  is 
quite  clear  that  we  do  not  attach  an  undue  value  to  intelligence 
when  applied  to  industry.  Out  of  one  truth  in  science  and  art 
and  philosophy,  springs  another. 

As  out  of  mathematics  come  dynamics,  hence  astronomy,  out  of 
the  science  of  chemistry  iiows  those  other  grand  and  subtle  sci- 
ences, but  partially  explored,  of  animal  organization  and  vegetable 
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organization,  or,  otherwise,  the  physiology  of  both ;  and  hence  from 
the  old  forms  of  government  spring  up  States,  grander  than  Plato's 
Republic,  or  constitutions  from  the  seething  brains  of  French 
philosophers. 

Bonaparte  once  asked  Madame  de  Stael  in  what  manner  he 
could  best  promote  the  happiness  of  France.  Her  reply,  full  of 
wisdom,  was,  "  Instruct  the  mothers  of  the  French  people."  The 
early  settlers  of  New  England,  looking  with  prescient  wisdom  to 
that  future  which  we  now  enjoy  and  inherit,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  establishment  of  our  system  of  Free  Schools,  in  which  the 
mothers  of  the  American  people  have  been  educated.  Conse- 
quently we  are  daily  witnessing  the  fruits  of  that  kind  of  education. 
When  science  won  her  last  high  victory,  and  laid  her  trophies  at 
the  feet  of  the  admiring  nations,  when  she  bound  the  continents 
together  with  her  electric  pulse  of  thought  and  feeling,  she  beck- 
oned from  the  crowded  ranks  of  genius  and  the  competitions  of 
commerce,  that  heroic  son  of  New  England,  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  our  own  mountain  Berkshire,  as  her  chosen  son  for 
the  completion  of  this,  her  last,  great,  stupendous  achievement, 
and  then  and  there,  durable  as  the  stars,  has  he  joined  his  own  re- 
nown with  the  grandest  enterprise  of  this  age. 

All  labor  should  be  well  directed.  It  should  be  given  to  the 
production  of  those  common  and  daily  wants  of  life  so  requisite  to 
the  happiness  of  man, — to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  needful  articles  for  domestic  use,  so  cheap  that  comfort 
can  be  diffused  through  all  classes  of  society,  for  the  general  good 
rather  than  superfluous  luxuries  for  the  few.  That  was  a  homely 
wish  of  the  Fourth  Henry  of  France,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when  every  peasant  in  the  kingdom  could  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot 
on  Sunday. 

All  the  monarchies  of  antiquity  have  made  a  profligate  use  of  hu- 
man industry.  The  erection  of  the  royal  residence  in  Peru  occupied 
20,000  men  fifty  years,  and  that  of  Mexico  cost  the  labor  of  200,- 
000  men,  and  the  useless  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  by  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  vassal  hands.  Intelligent,  well  directed  free 
labor  engages  in  higher  and  nobler  enterprizes.  The  London 
Times  in  a  recent  article  upon  the  Atlantic  cable  says  : 

"  We  are  most  happy  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  country 
to  carry  out  an  enterprize  in  which  human  nature  is  so  deeply  in- 
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terested,  in  concert  with  the  only  other  nation  on  the  globe  in 
which  the  flame  of  science  is  fanned  and  kept  alive  bj  the  breath 
of  Freedom.  Let  those  who  are  assembled  at  Cherbourg  to  cele- 
brate another  development  in  the  art  of  destruction,  and  to  fete 
the  inauguration  of  a  fortress  avowedly  designed  to  threaten  the 
independence  and  prosperity  of  these  islands,  reflect  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  enterprise  which  has  thus  been  executed,  and  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  science  degraded  into  the  handmaid  of 
slaughter  and  devastation,  to  science  applied  to  her  legitimate 
office,  as  the  conciliator,  the  benefactress,  and  the  enlightener  of 
the  whole  human  race.  A  military  monarchy  has  created  Cher- 
bourg ;  political  freedom  and  commercial  enterprise  have  made 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  they  have  nothing  to  blush  for  in  the 
comparison." 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  superfluous  luxuries,  the  honest  laborer 
should  go  as  Socrates  went  through  the  shops  of  Athens,  exclaim- 
ing, "  How  many  things  there  are  here  which  I  do  not  need  !" 

From  individual  labor  we  now  turn  to  view  the  wider  and  more 
varied  theatre  of  the  race,  as  exhibited  in  National  Industry. 
The  early  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  nations  discloses 
to  us  most  important  truths  touching  the  condition  and  employ- 
ment of  the  human  race.  The  first  advance  beyond  the  normal 
condition  consists  in  the  domestication  of  animals,  or  maintaininir 
large  flocks  and  herds,  wandering  by  day  over  vast  plains,  pitch- 
ing their  rude  tents  nightly  beneath  Egyptian  skies,  or  encamping 
round  about  the  hills  of  Palestine.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
employment  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Oriental  world.  From  this 
state  of  society  the  race  instinctively  tends  to  the  Agricultural,  be- 
cause it  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  spontaneous  course  of  events. 

The  States  of  antiquity  had  no  just  conception  of  an  intelligent 
national  industry.  For  Schlegel  remarks,  the  Roman  State,  from 
its  origin,  and  according  to  its  first  constitution,  was  nothing  else 
than  a  Avell  organized  school  of  war,  a  permanent  military  estab- 
lishment for  conquest.  Greece,  likewise,  was  especially  versed  in 
the  art  of  Avar.     Labor  was  entirely  performed  by  slaves. 

The  first  example  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  well  ordered 
national  industry  is  that  of  England.  This  small  island,  set  apart 
from  the  great  continents,  standing  alone  in  the  open  sea,  performs 
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the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  magnificent  drama  of  the  world. 
With  a  territory  containing  only  about  50,000  square  miles,  or 
little  more  than  37,000,000  imperial  acres,  with  a  home  popula- 
tion of  less  than  seventeen  millions,  it  holds  the  first  rank  in  wealth, 
in  maritime  strength,  in  moral  force,  and  that  intellectuality 
which  rules  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Iler  present  superiority  is 
the  result  of  a  well-directed  industry  in  agriculture,  in  commerce 
and  manufactures. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  England  to  become  the  workshop  of 
the  world.  She  imports  cotton  from  the  United  States,  raw  silk 
from  China,  gold  and  wool  from  Australia,  and  then  multiplies 
them  in  value  many  fold  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  then  dis- 
penses them  to  every  country  on  the  globe. 

In  1854,  she  employed  in  her  foreign  and  colonial  trade  35,000 
ships,  and  the  number  of  the  registered  seamen  of  Great  Britain 
was  253,896. 

She  manufactures  annually  about  50,000,000  of  pounds  ster- 
ling worth  of  cotton ;  about  £10,000,000  sterling  of  wool ;  about 
£12,000,000  sterling  of  raw  silk. 

She  has  X 2,601,000,000  fixed  capital  in  the  real  estate  of  the 
country. 

From  agriculture,  £539,000,000  income. 
From  manufacturing  industry,  an  income  of  £259,500,000. 
All  this  magnificent  product  of  her  industry  has  proceeded 
from  a  small  beginning. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  silkworms  of  Europe  proceed  from  eggs, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  certain  Greek  monks  carried 
in  hollow  canes  to  Constantinople  from  China. 

England  has  one  thousand  millions  of  pounds  sterling  as  the 
floating  capital  of  commerce.  By  her  policy  she  has  acquired 
pohtical  power  ;  by  power,  productive  force  ;  by  productive  force, 
wealth.  She  holds  in  her  hands  the  keys  of  every  sea  ;  she  holds 
a  check  upon  every  nation — "  upon  Germany  by  Heliogoland  ;  upon 
France  by  Guernsey  and  Jersey ;  upon  North  America  by  Nova 
Scotia  and  Bermudas  ;  upon  Central  America  by  Jamaica  ;  upon 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  by  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  the 
Ionian  Islands."  She  possesses  all  the  stopping  places  on  the  two 
routes  to  India,  except  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  now  she  is  build- 
ini:  a  fort  at  Perinj- 
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She  shuts  the  Mediterranean  by  Gibraltar,  the  Red  Sea  by 
Aden,  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Bushure  and  Karak.  She  needs  only 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Sound,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  Panama,  to 
open  and  shut  at  her  pleasure  every  sea  and  every  maritime  route. 

She  has  in  contemplation  a  Railway  across  her  Canadian  prov- 
inces to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  a  new  and  better  channel  for  the 
transaction  of  her  Chinese  and  India  commerce.  Her  aspirations 
are  to  universal  domination  over  the  trade  of  the  world.  She  is 
wise  in  her  foreign  policy  ;  but  while  she  is  augmenting  immense 
wealth,  she  has  no  wisdom  in  its  distribution.  If  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  is  overthrown,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  the 
centrahzation  of  wealth  ;  it  will  be  because  of  the  absorption  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  country, — for  in  1786,  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land was  owned  by  250,000  corporations  and  proprietors  ;  in 
1822,  by  32,000  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  owns 
96,000  acres  in  the  county  of  Derby ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
40,000  at  Goodwood  and  300,000  at  Gordon  Castle. 

Let  America  learn  a  lesson  from  the  example  of  the  parent 
country. 

In  the  year  1851,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  Great  Britain,  there  was  inaugurated  a  magnificent 
exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  that 
great  Parliament  of  Nations  convened  in  the  city  of  London,  on 
terms  of  mutual  amity  and  friendship.  There,  for  the  first  time, 
the  products  of  every  climate,  the  works  of  every  art,  the  fruits 
of  every  sky,  were  brought  to  that  greater  than  regal  palace,  and 
hung  up  amid  national  ensigns  and  radiant  banners,  the  richest 
trophies,  borne  from  the  peaceful  contests  of  labor.  Into  this 
wonderful  exhibition  thronged  the  dukes  and  duchesses  of  the 
realm, — noble  lords  and  accomplished  women  thronged  to  see  the 
marvellous  skill  and  genius  which  flashed  on  every  side. 

No  art,  that  was  not  here  represented — no  trade,  that  did  not 
show  its  handiw^ork  !  Far  away  from  all  this,  in  quiet  homes,  by 
humble  hearth-stones,  were  tlic  workmen  whose  highborn  intellects 
had  devised  and  whose  cunning  hands  had  fashioned  all  this  vast 
accumulation  of  the  results  of  human  labor.  Scattered  over  dif- 
ferent lands,  speaking  different  languages,  working  under  different 
forms  of  government  and  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse 
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to  the  perfect  development  of  the  moral,  physical  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  laborer,  still  there  was  this  great  truth  symbolized 
in  the  exhibition  :  That  tlie  tendencies  of  the  race  were  struggling 
for  the  realization  of  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization,  and  that 
every  trade,  art,  and  profession  had  for  its  aim  the  equahzation 
of  man,  and  his  elevation  into  a  better  sphere  of  existence.  It 
"Nvas  a  manifestation  of  the  concord  and  harmony  flowing  from  the 
peaceful  arts,  which  everywhere  tend  to  bring  the  nations  into 
more  intimate  relations  of  amity.  Such  an  exhibition  is  worth 
more  that  a  thousand  victories  achieved  by  hostile  armies. 

There  was  a  little  incident  of  recent  occurrence,  when  the  High- 
land regiment  of  the  British  army  in  India,  hearing  the  pipes  of 
their  native  land,  so  stirred  their  hearts,  that  the  doubtful  siege  of 
Lucknow  was  that  day  turned  to  a  brilliant  victory.  A  higher 
and  more  ennobling  strain  fell  on  the  tired  ear  of  millions  of  labor- 
ers— those  blended  harmonies  of  nation  answering  unto  nation, 
until,  in  sweet,  enra2:)turing  strains,  the  great  anthem  swept  around 
the  globe. 

In  the  United  States  all  labor  is  respectable  ;  in  idleness  there 
is  disgrace.  The  early  settlers  of  this  country  inured  themselves 
to  the  hardships  and  privations  attendant  upon  the  colonization  of 
a  new  and  uncultivated  domain.  They  came  hither  to  enjoy  those 
inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  w^ere  not 
to  1)6  obtained  in  the  parent  country. 

And  when  they  settled  in  New  England,  they  secured  an  in- 
terest in  the  soil,  which  was  ultimately  to  ripen  into  that  perma- 
nent ownership,  without  which  the  present  form  of  government 
would  never  have  been  established.  The  colonies  held  the  lands 
by  virtue  of  charters  granted  by  the  crown,  and  notwithstanding 
great  efforts  were  made  by  individuals  to  obtain  patents  of  large 
tracts  of  territory,  thereby  creating  landed  proprietaries  of  im- 
mense power,  yet  the  simple  mode  of  subdividing  estates  prevailed 
in  the  Northern  colonies,  and  remains  the  same,  and  in  all  the 
free  States  of  the  Union  has  proved  to  be  the  great  safeguard  of 
the  rights  of  the  laborer. 

Starting  then  at  the  earliest  period  in  our  colonial  and  national 
history,  we  are  able  to  trace  our  progress  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Manuftxctures,  and  to  discern  the  effects  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches   of  industry  in  bringing  us  along  our   career  of 
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nationality  as  it  manifests  itself  to-day.  In  the  year  1770,  Lord 
Chatham,  in  common  Avith  many  other  English  statesmen,  became 
alarmed  at  the  first  attempt  of  New  England  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing,— declared  that  "  the  colonies  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  make  so  much  as  a  hob-nail ;"  and,  twenty  years  before  that 
time,  in  1750,  a  manufactory  of  hats,  in  this  State,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Parliament. 

From  all  the  States,  not  excepting  New  York  and  South  Caro- 
lina, petitions  were  addressed  to  the  first  Congress  for  the  protec- 
tion of  home  industry.  Washington  appeared,  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration,  in  a  coat  of  domestic  cloth,  and  in  his  message  of 
1791,  he  congratulated  the  nation  on  the  flourishing  state  of  its 
manufactures,  its  agriculture  and  its  commerce. 

There  were  two  causes,  which,  at  this  early  period  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  were  promoting  our  prosperity.  1st.  The  sub- 
division of  the  landed  property ;  and,  2d.  The  introduction  of 
manufactures.  The  first  encouraged  agriculture,  the  last  stimu- 
lated the  inventive  genius  of  the  people  and  supplied  their 
numerous  wants.  It  is  now  but  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years  since  the  facts  just  stated  occurred.  And  now  that  little 
colony  has  grown  by  her  industry  to  be  the  model  State  in  the 
Union,  and  the  fairest  exposition  of  her  productive  power  shows 
that  in  1856  she  realized  $295,000,000,  and  that  she  has  $120,- 
000,000  invested  in  manufacturing  capital ;  the  cash  value  of  the 
farms  are  $109,000,000,  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  worth 
$3,200,000  ;  the  live  stock  exceeds  $9,647,000,  and  she  employs 
245,908  laborers. 

The  area  of  the  United  States,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  contained 
820,000  square  miles  ;  by  various  treaties  and  purchases  the  area 
is  2,963,666  square  miles,  and  is  now  ten  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  and  France  combined.  In  1856  the  products  of 
the  United  States  were  immense.  By  the  official  returns  at  the 
Patent  Office  we  learn  that  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  for  that  year 
was  $360,000,000  ;  the  wheat  was  valued  at  $247,500,000  ;  the 
hay  $160,000,000  ;  the  cotton  crop  $136,000,000,— to  these  add 
the  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and  we  have  five  times  as 
much  more  in  money  value  to  add  to  the  sums  enumerated.  The 
United  States  has  five  times  as  many  acres  in  cultivation  as  Eng- 
land, and  if  the  same  skill  were  used,  we  could  support  five  times 
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the  population  -which  wc  now  do,  without  resorting  to  any  more 
wild  lands.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  value  in  the  lands 
of  the  free  States  ;  in  the  slave  States  the  soil  is  rapidly  and 
surel}'  deteriorating,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  poUtical  economists,  that  slave  labor  is  one  of  the  worst  evils 
which  we  have  to  contend  with.  We  may  look  at  the  question  in 
its  humanitarian  aspects,  our  hearts  maybe  melted  to  pity  or  throb 
with  indignation  at  the  cruelty  and  outrages  of  this  barbarous 
system,  and  yet,  coupled  Avith  it  in  all  its  relations,  is  the  indus- 
trial question,  "  Is  slave  labor  profitable  ?  " 

That  is  the  South-side  view  of  the  subject.  No  respectable 
man  at  the  North  would  dare  to  maintain  the  affirmative  proposi- 
tion ;  for  every  public  man  in  the  free  States,  who  has  undertaken 
to  justify  the  system,  has  sooner  or  later  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  It  has  been  Avell  and  truly  said,  that 
the  shores  of  our  Atlantic  coast  are  strown  with  wrecks  of  those 
fallen  statesmen,  who  have  associated  their  fortunes  with  this  great 
national  evil. 

There  is  great  significance  in  one  fact  connected  with  the  slave 
States.  The  census  tables  show  that  the  slave  States  have  sent 
nearly  six  times  as  many  of  their  population  into  the  free  territo- 
ries, as  the  free  States  have  sent  into  the  slave  territory.  Mary- 
land, with  a  Avhite  population  of  418,000,  has  sent  more  than  half 
as  many  persons  into  the  free  territories  as  all  the  free  States 
together,  with  a  total  white  population  of  13,300,000,  have  sent 
into  the  slave  territories. 

The  current  of  emigration  is  from  the  slave  States  towards  free 
territories  ;  it  is  in  conformity  to  a  resistless  law  of  nature,  and  in 
all  probability,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  sweeps  from  the  East 
towards  the  West,  through  ages  past,  and  will  through  ages  to 
come,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  great  Caucasian  race  through  the 
temperate  zones,  until  they  stand  by  untold  millions  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  sea,  so  Avill  that  same  Providence  lead  that  other 
race  from  the  arid  sands  of  Africa  and  the  Southern  States  of  our 
Union,  down  the  parallels  of  the  tropics  of  the  Americas,  there  to 
work  out  their  own  "  manifest  destiny,"  in  obedience  to  that 
"•  higher  law  "  of  the  great  God  of  the  Nations. 

Agriculture  is  the  important  branch  of  our  National  Industry, 
and   hence  we  maintain  its  importance  in  its  relations  to  the  great 
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ideas  of  Freedom,  of  Republican  Government,  to  universal  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  principles  of  science.  Institutions  for  the  study 
of  Agricultural  sciences  should  be  established  in  every  State  in 
our  Union,  The  public  mind  must  be  awakened  on  this  subject. 
Europe  has  schools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  young  men, 
who  are  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practical  duties  of  Farming. 
Why  overlook  the  subject  in  America  ? 

Agriculture,  when  practised  as  an  art,  is  an  honorable  pursuit. 
When  pursued  as  a  science,  it  is  an  ennobling  profession.  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  addressing  an  Agricultual  gathering  of  York- 
shiremen,  said,  with  evident  emotions  of  exulting  patriotism,  "  I 
saw  on  the  plains  of  Troy  the  clod-crusher  of  Crosskill,  the  drills 
and  the  horse-hoes  of  Garrett,  and  the  ploughs  of  Howard  and 
Ransome." 

From  the  shops  of  America  issue  every  implement  of  an  im- 
proved husbandry.  The  skill  and  genius  of  the  mechanics  of 
New  England  may  be  seen  on  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  along  the 
grain-growing  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  tilled  fields  of  Eng- 
land ;  down  the  great  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  table-lands 
of  Mexico.  Wherever  commerce  unfurls  her  wings  of  peace, 
there  we  send  the  products  of  our  toil. 

As  men  of  intelligence,  the  active  merchant  or  overwrought 
statesman,  retire  from  the  duties  of  life,  how  often  they  return  to 
the  favorite  pursuits  of  their  youth.  Washington  laid  down  the 
cares  of  State  for  the  quiet  shades  of  Mount  Vernon.  Jefferson 
hes  at  Monticello !  Jackson  sleeps  at  the  Hermitage.  Clay 
reposes  at  Ashland.  Calhoun  always  delighted  in  the  beauties 
of  his  own  mountain  home,  and  around  his  grave  flower  the 
gentle  magnolias  planted  by  his  own  hand.  We  who  have  hearts 
can  never  forget  when  our  own  great  statesman  went  doAvn  by 
that  sea  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  there,  amidst  his  own  fields, 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  departing  Summer,  with  his  patient 
herds  grazing  around  him — as  the  great  barons  die — on  the  soil 
endeared  by  sweetest  memories  of  life,  health,  ambition,  "  cares 
of  State,"  of  a  future  eternal  in  the  heavens, — so  he  died,  and 
the  ocean  chants  the  requiem,  through  changing  seasons,  over  the 
grave  of  the  Statesman  and  Farmer  of  Marshficld. 

Said  Washington,  in  his  Message  to  Congress  in  1796,  "  It  will 
not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either  to  individual  or  national 
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welfare,  Agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  Institutions  for 
promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse,  and  to  what 
object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety  ?  " 

Among  other  resolutions,  John  Adams  oifered  the  following,  in 
the  Congress  of  1776  :  "  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  Assemblies,  Conventions,  and  Councils  of  Safety,  that  they 
take  the  earliest  measures  for  erecting  in  each  and  every  colony 
a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture." 

The  practical  mind  of  Franklin  early  foresaAv  the  benefits  of 
teaching  Agricultural  Science  in  a  collegiate  course.  Writing  to 
a  friend,  in  1 749,  he  says,  "  I  am  pleased  with  your  mentioning 
Agriculture  as  one  of  the  sciences  to  be  taught,  because  I  am  of 
opinion  it  may  be  made  as  much  a  science  as  any  of  those  that 
are  not  purely  mathematical  ;  and  none  of  them  deserves  so  much 
to  be  taught  as  this,  at  least  none  more  so,  since  it  is  truly  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  country." 

Said  Mr.  Jefferson,  speaking  of  this  subject :  "  The  class  prin- 
cipally is  that  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  first  in  utility,  and  ought 
to  be  the  first  in  respect.  It  is  a  science  of  the  very  first  order. 
In  every  college  and  university,  a  professorship  of  Agriculture 
and  a  class  of  its  students  might  be  honored  as  its  first."  In  the 
mind  of  this  illustrious  man,  it  held  the  first  rank  as  a  part  of  our 
industry  and  as  a  noble  pursuit. 

With  the  authority  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Europe, 
with  the  superadded  testimony  of  our  own  great  names  in  its  be- 
half, let  us  dedicate  ourselves  here  to-day  to  the  accompUshment 
of  that  project,  which  you.  Sir,  in  common  with  other  noble- 
minded  men,  have  so  long  cherished, — the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Agriculture  worthy  the  name  and  fame  of  Massachusetts. 

Let  that  chartered  immunity,  which  the  State  has  so  wisely 
confided  to  your  guardian  care,  become  the  corner-stone  of  an 
Institution  that  will  shed  her  beneficent  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  own  heroic  sons  of  the 
soil.  Let  it  be  endowed  with  noble  charities  from  the  overflowing 
hand,  prospered  by  the  highest  truths  of  science,  and  consecrated 
with  the  incense  of  prayers  from  the  heart  of  every  man  who  wins 
the  trophies  of  his  life  from  the  harvests  of  the  earth. 

For  to  you,  Sir,  and  others  who  may  hear  me,  I  may  say,  in 
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the  sweet  and  touching  words  of  that  simple  peasant  girl  of  Scot- 
land, addressed  to  Queen  Catharine, — 

"  Alas  !  it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft,  and  wake  merrily  our- 
selves, that  we  think  on  other  people's  sufferings.  Our  hearts 
are  waxed  light  within  us  then,  and  we  are  for  righting  our  ain 
wrongs  and  fighting  our  ain  battles.  But  when  the  hour  of 
trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body,  and  when  the  hour  of 
death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low,  then  it  is  na  what  we 
hae  done  for  oursells,  but  what  we  hae  for  others,  that  we  think 
on  maist  pleasantly  !  " 

To  you,  then,  Fellow-laborers  in  this  great  brotherhood  of 
States,  let  me  conjure  you  to  work  out  your  destiny  with  a 
living,  vital  faith.  Stand  up  manfully  to  all  work,  and  do  it  with 
that  inward  might  and  majesty  which  becometh  a  Christian  man. 
That  old  Saxon,  Ethelwald,  spoke  the  "  language  of  his  race," 
when  he  planted  his  foot  at  Wimborne,  and  said,  "•  he  Avould  do 
one  of  two  things,  or  there  live  or  there  die." 

This  compact  energy  of  soul,  this  deeprooted  spirit  to  conquer 
or  die,  comes  in  the  blood  and  belongs  to  our  race.  When  the 
Pilgrim  planted  his  foot  on  that  rock  of  world-wide  renown,  and 
said.  Here  Avill  I  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  the  councils  of  God,  that  then  and  there  should 
spring  a  mighty  people.  Before  that  will,  forests  fell,  towns, 
cities  and  states  arose  into  more  than  noonday  splendor.  As  ye 
sow,  so  shall  ye  reap. 

As  laborers,  we  have  a  vast  interest  in  every  idea,  every 
thought,  in  every  principle,  which  promotes  the  integrity,  pros- 
perity and  the  perpetuity  of  these  States. 

There  are  many  in  our  midst,  who  look  with  despondency  upon 
our  national  progress.  I  am  not,  thank  God,  one  of  them  ;  each 
advancing  day  is  a  brighter  and  happier  one,  in  my  judgment, 
for  America.  We  may  emerge  slowly  from  the  thraldom  of  un- 
fortunate events,  we  may  have  engaged  in  criminal  enterprises  of 
ambition,  but  there  are  ideas  of  right,  there  are  principles  of  jus- 
tice behind  our  actual  life  ;  there  are  forms  of  thought  underlying 
our  frame  of  government,  which  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  humblest  and  weakest  man  in  the  land,  and  strike  the  shackles 
from  the  arm  of  industry,  without  regard  to  race,  without  distinc- 
tion of  color,  for  we  are  by  predestination  an  ascending  nation. 
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With  physical  boundaries  embracing  a  realm  of  majestic  propor- 
tions ;  peopled  by  a  race  of  Saxon  origin,  unquestionable  in  its 
valor,  unexampled  in  its  powers  of  endurance,  following  every  art 
and  grasping  every  science  by  that  inductive  genius  which  charac- 
terizes the  mother  from  whose  loins  we  sprang ;  with  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  ideas  of  social  equality,  personal  freedom, 
and  absolute  independence  ;  with  ample  pi-osperity  at  home,  and 
commanding  respect  abroad — the  United  States  of  America,  com- 
prehending any  and  all  parallels  of  latitude  on  this  continent, 
compacted  east  and  west  by  the  great  oceans,  with  or  without  the 
islands  thereof ;  with  the  Religion  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
pointing  its  spires  to  the  skies  ;  with  peaceful,  happy  homes  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  with  their  untold  millions  of  the  children  of 
labor  ;  with  no  divided  banner  of  Nationality  over  us, — w'e  shall 
become,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  proudest  illustration  of 
that  truth  which  we  have  sought  to  maintain — "  That  National 
Industry  is  the  true  source  of  National  Greatness." 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  SECRETARY. 


To  THE  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sir, — We  herewith  submit  the  following  Report  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  for  the  past  year. 

The  result  of  the  year's  operations  of  the  Society  is  very  satis- 
factory, as  during  that  time  more  ilian  one  hundred  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  already  large  list,  and  a  very  mate- 
rial reduction  has  been  made  in  the  debt  which  was  necessarily 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  immediate  and  prospective  wants  of  the  Society. 
The  accommodations  now  afforded  are  ample  and  sufficient,  the 
grounds  are  well  fenced  and  protected,  and  the  buildings  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  unusually  successful,  the  weather 
being  fine  and  the  attendance  very  large,  giving  evidence  of  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  Society  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  county.  The  Ploughing  and  Spading 
Matches,  always  very  interesting  features  in  our  Annual  Exhibi- 
tions, were  fully  equal  to  those  of  former  years.  The  Show  of 
Horses  and  Stock,  taken  in  all  respects,  was  superior  to  that  of 
any  previous  year,  proving  conclusively  that  great  and  increasing 
interest  is  taken  in  the  raising  of  choice  specimens  of  Blood  and 
Native  Stock,  of  which  Norfolk  county  possesses,  at  the  present 
time,  some  of  the  best  in  tlie  State. 
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In  addition  to  the  usual  in-door  attractions  of  Fruits,  Flowers, 
Vegetables,  and  the  various  articles  of  Domestic  manufacture, 
which  -^verc  of  the  usual  high  order  of  excellence,  a  new  feature 
was  this  year  introduced — a  Fair  initiated,  managed  and  sustained 
by  the  ladies  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Society,  to  which  noble  contributions  were  made  by  the  towns 
of  Franklin,  Canton,  Medway,  Dorchester,  Medfield,  Sharon,  Ded- 
ham  and  others,  and  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  the  day.  The  Society  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  active 
and  earnest  cooperation  of  the  ladies  for  the  successful  issue  of 
the  year's  operations,  as  well  as  for  the  important  service  which 
they  have  rendered  from  the  beginning,  which  it  affords  us  great 
pleasure  thus  to  acknowledge. 

The  net  receipts  for  the  year  past,  are  the  largest  that  have 
ever  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  afford  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  success  of  a  Society  which  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  county,  whose  interests  it  has 
ever  labored  to  promote  and  sustain. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 
HENRY  0.  HILDRETH,  Recording  Secretary. 
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KEPORT  OF  SUPERVISORY  COMjMITTEE. 

To  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  as  best  they  might, 
your  Committee  have  kept  in  view  the  general  interests  and  par- 
ticular objects  of  the  Society,  and  improved  every  offered  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  labors,  circular  letters  were  issued 
inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Society,  in  their  re- 
spective towns,  and  a  sei'ies  of  agricultural  questions  designed  to 
call  forth  definite  and  reliable  information  from  the  farmers  of  the 
County,  respecting  their  practice  and  experience.  These  papers 
were  sent  to  the  several  trustees  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  pre- 
concerted arrangements,  we  visited  the  Towns  of  Canton,  IMilton, 
Randolph,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  Dorchester,  West  lloxbury, 
Franklin,  and  Medway ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  ackno^Yledge 
the  attention  and  hospitality  received  by  us,  and  the  gratifying 
proofs  we  observed  of  general,  and,  in  some  instances,  very 
marked  improvement.  New  and  better  buildings  have  been  erected, 
better  implements  are  used,  better  methods  of  cultivation  are 
practised,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  breed- 
ing of  stock.  No  one,  familiar  with  the  former  condition  of  these 
towns,  can  fail,  we  think,  to  remark  the  favorable  change  in  all 
these  respects,  or  to  observe  the  fruits  of  well  directed  industry 
and  skill  enriching  the  farmers  and  adorning  their  homes. 

Particularly,  is  it  observable  in  several  towns,  that  many  fami- 
Ues  of  wealth  and  refinement,  from  the  city,  have  become  residents 
there  ;  seeking  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  the  scenes  and  employ- 
ments of  rural  life,  spreading  around  their  dwellings  the  improve- 
ments of  intelligence  and  taste,  and  lending  the  aid  of  those 
experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  which  they  can  best 
afford  to  make,  to  increase  the  aggregate  knowledge  and  wealth 
of  the  community.  Strikingly  apparent,  also,  in  other  places,  is 
the  degree  of  interest  and  zeal  manifested  by  individuals  in  the 
welfare  of  this  Society  and  the  promotion  of  its  object. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  large  tracts  of 
land  which  need  better  cultivation,  and  whose  proprietors  need  the 
stimulus  of  ambition  and  help  of  better  information.  Many  farm- 
ers yet  stand  aloof  from  the  Society  and  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  and  encouragement  it  is  designed,  and  seeks  to  afford. 
Agricultural  books  and  papers  fail  to  excite  the  interest  and  com- 
mand the  attention,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected,  of  those 
to  whose  daily  employment  and  means  of  subsistence  they  relate. 
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And,  much  as  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  the 
county  and  the  commonwealth,  the  agricultural  community  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  awakened  to  its  real  interest ;  nor  universally  in- 
structed in  a  wise  and  profitable  use  of  the  means  of  growth  and 
progress  which  are  actually  in  its  i:»ossession.  The  reason, 
probably,  is,  that  so  many  farmers  are  not  otherwise  open  to  the 
influence  of  agricultural  associations,  than  as  a  chance  attendance 
u})on  some  annual  sliow  may  benefit  them ;  or  to  the  stores  of  in- 
formation scattered  from  the  agricultural  press,  than  as  an 
occasional,  hasty  perusal  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  conversation  of 
enlightened  neighbors,  may  arrest  their  attention. 

We  invite,  therefore,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  farmers 
in  the  county,  and  of  all  others,  whose  interests  are  intimately 
connected  with  theirs,  in  the  work  to  which  this  Society  is  pledged. 
We  proffer  to  them  the  benefit  of  whatever  advantages  its  associ- 
ations and  labors  afford.  We  solicit  the  counsels  and  endeavors 
of  all,  in  whose  judgment  the  results  yet  produced  by  the  Society 
are  not  what  they  might  and  ought  to  have  been,  to  guide  and 
regulate  its  future  movements.  We  recommend  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  use  more  active  measures  to  spread  correct 
views  of  its  character  and  purpose  ;  and  to  create  and  foster,  by 
their  own  zeal  and  energy,  a  general  spirit  of  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  good  husbandry.  We  desire  to  see 
Noi'folk  County  foremost,  if  possible,  in  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
ducts of  her  soil ;  keeping  pace,  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
improvement,  with  the  increase  of  her  population  and  enlargement 
of  her  wealth,  and  the  consequent  demands  upon  intelHgent,  in- 
dustrious and  skilful  labor. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  solicited  by  the 
Committee  from  the  farmers  of  the  county,  has  not  been  furnished 
from  more  numerous  sources.  The  diffusion  of  such  information 
is  well  calculated  to  correct  errors  of  judgment  or  practice,  and 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  enlightened  views  and  successful 
methods  of  cultivation.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  duty 
and  interest  of  every  member  of  the  Society  to  communicate, 
readily,  whatever  principles  or  facts  he  may  have  gathered  from 
experience  or  from  observation  and  study,  that  he  may  thus  right- 
fully share  the  benefits  of  a  large  common  stock  of  knowledge  re- 
lating to  husbandry. 

We  have,  however,  received  valuable  communications  from 
several  farmers,  distinguished  for  intelligence,  skill  and  success. 
These  communications,  somewhat  abridged  and  condensed  to  con- 
form to  our  limits,  are  hereto  appended.  And  while  we  return 
to  their  authors  our  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  favor,  we 
would  also  express  the  confident  belief  that  the  community  will  be 
benefitted  by  a  knowledge  of  their  practice  and  experience. 
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MR.   THADDEUS   CLAPP  S   LETTER. 

Dorchester,   Oct.  1,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  following  communication  I  have  aimed  to 
embody  answers  to  such  questions  in  your  circular  as  relate  to 
subjects  I  am  more  particularly  conversant  Avith,  and  to  give  the 
replies  in  the  order  in  which  the  questions  are  presented. 

My  father's  farm  contains  forty-six  acres,  viz : — four  of  wood- 
land, three  of  pasturage,  twenty-eight  of  upland  and  meadow,  in- 
cluding salt  marsh,  and  about  thirteen  acres  of  orcharding.  That 
portion  appropriated  to  fruit  trees  is  usually  kept  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  also,  about  four  acres  designed  for  roots,  corn  and  potatoes. 

The  soil  consists  principally  of  a  black  and  yellow  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  of  gravel. 

The  fences  are  chiefly  of  stone,  being  faced  walls,  and  division 
walls, — the  former  built  at  a  cost  of  eight  dollars  per  rod,  the  lat- 
ter of  about  three  dollars,  inclusive  of  the  stone. 

One  of  the  two  barns  occupied  by  us  is  provided  with  a  cellar, 
a  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  a  sty,  to  receive  the  liquid  s 
well  as  solid  portions  of  manure  from  the  stable  above. 

As  materials  for  making  manure,  we  use  loam,  seaweed,  and 
trash — a  collection  of  hay  and  stubble  floated  up  by  the  sea-water 
from  the  salt  marshes — weeds  and  decayed  vegetation,  and  other 
refuse  matter  of  the  farm. 

In  Spring  and  Fall,  and  at  other  times  when  required,  the  ma- 
nure is  carted  from  the  sty  and  barn-yard,  and  applied  in  a  green 
state  to  potatoes  ;  or,  when  well  mixed  and  rotted,  to  corn,  carrots 
and  other  roots.     It  is  also  taken  to  a  heap  to  be  composted. 

We  have  never,  but  in  one  or  two  instances,  tried  any  of  the 
special  fertilizers.  Our  proximity  to  the  city  enables  US'  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  supply  of  stable  manure  without  a  resort  to  any  sub- 
stitutes. 

In  respect  to  rotation  of  crops,  our  practice  has  been  to  plant 
potatoes  or  corn  on  fresh  turned  sward  land,  two  or  three  years, 
then  follow  with  a  crop  of  carrots  or  other  roots,  and  afterwards 
seed  down  to  grass. 

Once  in  three  or  four  years  we  seed  down  our  mowing  lands, 
usually  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  Sometimes  we  turn  the 
sward  of  our  low  lands,  manure,  and  seed  down  immediately,  with- 
out any  change  of  crop.  For  seed  Ave '  use  a  mixture  of  iierds- 
grass,  redtop  and  clover,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  redtop 
to  half  a  bushel  of  herdsgrass  and  four  pounds  of  clover  to  the 
acre.  Manure  applied,  common  barnyard  manure,  well  mixed 
and  rotted,  eight  cords  per  acre. 

Once  in  two  years  we  top-dress  our  mowing  lands,  preferring 
the  Fall  or  Winter,  when  practicable,  to  the  Spring,  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  Owing  to  a  deficiency  of  pasturage  we  sometimes  allow  our 
cattle  to  feed  upon  mowing  lands,  after  the  crop  is  taken  off,  where 
least  injury  may  be  done  to  the  turf  The  expediency,  however, 
of  doing  this,  we  know  to  be  questioned. 

For  general  cultivation,  we  plough  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep.  Early  Fall  ploughings  are  preferred  in  laying  down  lands, 
and  late  Fall  for  lands  designed  for  cultivation  the  succeeding 
Spring.  The  ploughs  used  by  us  are  those  of  Prouty  &  Mears' 
manufacture. 

We  always  use  the  harrow  for  general  cultivation,  and  when 
seeding  down,  the  roller,  also,  is  used. 

Our  corn  is  planted  in  a  deep  black  loam,  prepared  usually  by 
spreading  and  ploughing  in  one  half  of  the  manure  to  be  used, 
and  putting  the  remainder  into  the  hill.  The  rows  are  made 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  three  feet.  Quantity  of 
manure  applied,  eight  cords  to  the  acre. 

We  are  not  so  much  incommoded  by  crows  as  blackbirds  in  our 
cornfields.  Our  usual  mode  of  protection  against  them  is  to 
plough  and  hoe  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  corn  is  up. 

We  use  no  preparation  for  steeping  corn.  It  is  our  custom  to 
cultivate  and  hoe  the  corn  three  times  during  the  season,  using, 
preparatory  to  the  first  hoeing,  the  cultivator,  and  subsequently 
the  plough.  The  latter  we  consider  the  best  implement  for  gene- 
ral cultivation. 

The  kind  of  corn  grown  by  us  for  many  years,  is  what  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  "  Phinney"  corn — a  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen 
rowed  corn,  which  has  the  advantage  of  early  ripening,  and  of 
partially  husking  itself  in  the  field.  Our  own  experience  leads  us 
to  prefer  this  variety  to  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
An  average  yield  is  estimated  at  about  seventy  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  cost  of  raising,  one  dollar  or  upwards  per  bushel. 
When  well  ripened,  which  is  usually  about  the  first  of  October, 
we  harvest  it,  cutting  it  at  the  root  with  a  scythe.  The  stalks, 
when  cut,  are  placed  with  their  butts  uppermost  in  the  hills,  and 
partially  dried  ;  they  are  then  bound  up  and  put  upon  fences  to 
complete  their  drying.  When  well  cured,  their  comparative  value 
for  fodder  is  estimated  at  half  the  price  of  good  hay. 

In  easily  cultivated  grounds,  to  plant  and  cover  half  an  acre  of 
corn  is  considered  a  good  day's  work  for  an  able-bodied  man  ; 
also  to  harvest  the  same  amount. 

We  raise  early  in  preference  to  late  potatoes,  in  soil  similar  to 
that  for  corn  ;  manure  with  coarse  barnyard  manure,  and  give 
them  the  same  cultivation  as  corn,  excepting  that  Ave  hoe  them 
but  twice.  The  Chenango  potato  has  heretofore  been  most  culti- 
vated by  us ;  and,  but  for  its  liability  to  rot,  would  be  preferred 
to  most  other  kinds,  for  quality  as  well  as  productiveness.     As  a 
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partial  protection  from  the  rot,  our  experience  is  in  favor  of  early 
planting. 

We  likewise  grow  beets,  carrots,  mangel  wurtzcls  and  ruta 
bagas,  chiefly  for  feeding  stock.  The  soil,  a  good  black  loam  ; 
manure  well  rotted  ;  the  seed  sown  on  ridges  turned  by  a  double 
mould-board  plough.  The  weeds  are  shaved  down  by  hand-hoe- 
ing, the  plants  thinned  out,  and  when  the  crop  is  half  grown,  the 
double  mould-board  plough  is  again  used.  A  thousand  bushels  of 
carrots  to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop  in  a  favorable  soil ;  the 
same  of  French  sugar  beets — value  per  bushel  thirty  cents.  With 
mangel  wurtzels  we  have  had  no  experience  previously  to  the 
present  year. 

Herdsgrass,  clover  and  redtop  are  the  best  varieties  of  grasses 
we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  a  rich  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  is 
the  best,  in  our  estimation,  for  their  production.  The  season 
selected  for  mowing  is  when  the  grasses  are  in  bloom,  or  from  the 
first  to  the  twentieth  of  July.  An  average  yield  is  two  tons  per 
acre.  The  average  cost  of  mowing,  making  and  harvesting  hay 
is  estimated  at  four  dollars  per  ton.  To  mow  and  take  care  of 
half  an  acre  of  hay  would  be  considered  a  fair  day's  work  for  an 
able-bodied,  experienced  man ;  and  the  average  price  of  such 
work  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

As  before  stated,  we  have  about  thirteen  acres  appropriated  to 
fruit  trees, — apples,  pears  and  peaches.  Tbe  quantity  of  apples 
raised  by  us  in  1856,  was  one  hundred  and  fitly  bushels  Summer 
and  Fall  fruit,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Winti-r.  In  1857,  which 
was  a  season  of  comparative  scarcity,  we  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  in  all.  Of  pears,  we  raise,  in  good  seasons,  between 
thirty  and  forty  bushels  ;  in  poor,  half  this  (juantity,  or  less. 

The  crop  of  peaches  is  more  uncertain.  In  1854,  we  had  over 
four  hundred  bushels ;  in  1855,  tAventy  ;  in  1856,  eighty  ;  and  in 
1857,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  present  season  we  shall 
probably  realize  from  four  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels. 

To  protect  peach  trees  from  the  borer,  it  has  been  our  practice 
to  whitewash,  two  or  three  times  in  the  Summer,  that  part  of  the 
trunk  nearest  the  ground  most  liable  to  attack,  and  also  to  make 
two  or  three  careful  examinations  for  the  worm,  during  the  season. 

For  a  number  of  years  our  apple  trees  have  been  enclosed  with 
boxes,  designed  originally  to  protect  them  from  the  canker  worm. 
These  boxes,  filled  with  coal  ashes  or  earth,  have  also  served  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  part  enclosed  from  the  attacks  of  the 
apple  tree  borer.  As  an  additional  preventive,  wc  have  some- 
times resorted  to  an  application  of  lime  wash,  or  a  solution  of 
potash. 

But  the  canker  worm  is  the  great  pest  of  the  orchard  ;  and  to 
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guard  against  its  ravages  has  required  our  constant  attention  for 
many  years  past.     Our  protection  has  been  the  old  one  of  tarring. 

The  boxes,  above  mentioned,  are  furnished  with  troughs,  into 
■which  a  mixture  of  tar  and  oil  is  poured,  and  this,  when  renewed 
suflficiently  often,  will  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  grub.  The  great 
desideratum,  however,  is  a  composition  so  viscid  as  not  to  require 
frequent  renewal,  and  so  cheap,  as  to  admit  of  being  generally 
used. 

The  ground  about  our  fruit  trees  is  generally  kept  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Apart  from  the  direct  benefit  to  the  trees  from  such 
cultivation,  we  have  the  additional  reason  for  it  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  best  crops,  as  I  shall  hereafter  mention,  is  grown  be- 
neath the  trees. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  the  quantity  of  our  fruit  is  diminishing 
or  its  quality  in  any  way  deteriorating,  except  it  may  be  from  the 
increase  of  the  apple  worm  or  codling  moth,  Avhich  injures  a  large 
portion  of  our  apples  and  pears.  Besides  this,  not  to  mention  the 
curculio,  which  by  some  is  said  to  attack  the  apple  as  well  as  the 
plum,  there  is  a  little  worm,  the  product  of  a  minute  fly,  found 
chiefly  in  tender  fleshed  Summer  apples,  which,  from  its  man- 
ner of  feeding — working  through  the  fruit  in  all  directions — 
threatens  to  be  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  annoying  to  the 
fruit-grower.  The  only  preventive  which  suggests  itself  to  the 
multiplication  of  this  insect  is  to  gather  the  fruit  immediately  after 
it  has  fallen,  and  suffer  none  to  decay  on  the  ground. 

The  Spring  season  is  preferred  for  transplanting  most  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  especially  the  peach  and  cherry.  Other  kinds,  if  set 
out  in  the  Fall,  should  be  taken  as  early  as  practicable,  to  give 
the  roots  time  to  form  a  connection  with  the  soil  before  the  frosts 
of  Winter.  Our  method  of  transplanting  is  the  generally  approv- 
ed one  of  removing  the  tree  with  as  large  a  number  of  the  roots 
as  possible,  and  cutting  back  the  top  shoots,  to  balance  somewhat 
the  loss  of  the  roots.  Care  is  taken  to  have  the  hole  for  the 
tree  of  good  breadth  and  depth,  and  the  soil  put  in  of  the  best 
quality  ;  as  any  extra  attention  at  the  setting  of  a  tree  is  amply 
repaid  years  after,  by  its  greater  growth  and  productiveness. 
We  consider  it  important  to  cultivate  the  ground  around  all  fruit 
trees,  especially  those  that  are  young,  or  newly  transplanted. 
]\Iulching,  for  the  first  season  after  transplanting,  is,  also,  very 
desirable. 

The  last  of  April  and  the  first  part  of  May  is  generally  prefer- 
red for  grafting  the  pear  and  apple.  The  cherry  and  plum  should 
be  taken  some  weeks  earlier.     Cleft  grafting  is  our  usual  method. 

The  top  of  a  tree  may  be  changed  in  one,  two  or  three  years. 
Of  late,  our  practice  has  been  to  do  the  Avhole  grafting  at  one  time. 
In  this  case,  we  are  careful  to  cut  off  only  such  branches  as  are 
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designed  for  stocks,  leaving  all  others  to  grow,  and  even  the 
suckers  Avhich  shoot  out  afterwards,  except  when  they  interfere 
with  the  grafts.  In  the  second  year,  more  of  the  original  branches 
may  be  removed,  and  a  portion  of  the  suckers  :  the  third  year, 
all  but  the  grafts.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  tree 
becomes  more  symmetrical  in  its  growth,  and  sooner  attains  a 
head  than  by  the  other  method. 

Of  the  small  fruits  raised  for  the  market,  the  currant  forms  our 
principal  crop.  Qf  this  fruit  we  raised,  in  1855,  three  hundred 
and  forty  bushels  ;  in  1856,  two  hundred  and  ninety  ;  in  1857, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  ;  and  the  present  season,  four  hundred 
and  thirty.  They  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  shade  of  fruit  trees, 
as  the  most  profitable  crop  we  can  raise  there  ;  receive  an  annual 
manuring  in  the  Fall,  of  good  barnyard  manure  partially  rotted, 
and  two  or  three  ploughings  and  hoeings  during  the  season.  The 
cost  of  picking  the  fruit  is  a  considerable  item,  being  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  entire  proceeds.  The  expense  of  cultivation  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  corn  or  potatoes. 

Our  Neat  Stock  is  of  the  native  breed,  with,  perhaps,  a  mix- 
ture, in  one  or  two  instances,  of  the  Durham  blood. 

We  keep  seven  head  of  cattle  in  Summer — five  cows  and  two 
oxen  ;  allow  the  cows  what  pasturage  we  have,  and  when  that  is 
short,  feed  with  grass  and  corn  fodder  at  the  barn.  This  is  oar 
only  experience  with  soihng. 

in  Winter,  we  have  usually  kept  from  seven  to  ten  head, 
upon  long  feed,  giving  with  hay  one  peck  of  roots  per  day  to  each 
head. 

We  sometimes  raise  the  most  promising  of  our  heifer  calves. 
Our  mode  of  feeding  and  managing  them  is,  to  allow  them  to  feed 
from  the  cow  for  one  month  after  birth.  They  are  then  tied  out 
to  grass,  having  meal  and  water  placed  within  their  reach,  and 
are  allowed  the  udder  once  a  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer, 
when,  if  found  to  wean  easily,  they  are  separated  from  the  cow 
altogether.  In  Winter  we  give  them  much  the  same  treatment 
as  to  milch  cows,  taking  care  to  keep  them  warmly  sheltered. 

We  do  not  raise  our  swine,  but  purchase  them  when  two  or 
three  months  old,  and  fatten  them,  chiefly  upon  meal  and  the 
refuse  of  the  farm  and  kitchen.  We  have  no  data  upon  which  to 
base  an  opinion  as  to  the  cost  or  profits  of  pork  raising. 

In  composting,  our  practice  is  to  mix  loam  with  the  products  of 
the  sty  and  barnyard,  work  over  the  same  in  a  heap  once  or  twice 
during  the  Summer,  and  apply  the  compost  as  a  top-dressing  to 
grass  lands,  as  before  stated,  in  the  Fall  or  Winter. 

We  employ  both  native  and  foreign  workmen  ;  but  consider  the 
former  generally  superior  in  skill  and  ability  to  plan  and  carry 
out  work,  if  not  always  equal  to  the  latter  in  strength  of  muscle 
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and  powers  of  endurance.  The  native  workmen  are  usually  more 
temperate  in  their  habits,  more  intelligent,  and  better  understand 
and  practice  economy  than  the  foreign,  more  especially  the  Irish, 
who  act  more  from  impulse  and  less  from  reflection.  At  present, 
we  have  in  our  employ  one  native  and  three  foreign  Avorkmen,  at 
■wages  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day.  In 
Winter,  the  number  is  less,  with  wages  at  five  shillings  per  day. 
I  have  thus,  as  you  perceive,  Mr.  Chairman,  gone  through 
with  the  list  of  questions  proposed  by  the  Supervisory  Committee 
— omitting  some,  and  noticing  others,  perhaps  too  briefly.  I  am, 
however,  persuaded  that  an  inquiry  into  the  subjects  presented  by 
the  farmers  of  our  county,  would  be,  not  only  of  individual  bene- 
fit, but  subserve  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  which  our  Society  has 
so  much  at  heart.  Yours,  respectfully, 

TlIADDEUS    ClAPP. 
MP..    CHARLES    ERECK'S    LETTER. 

3Iilton,  Nov.  16,  1858. 

Gentlemen, — To  the  questions  embraced  in  your  circular,  I 
herewith  return  such  answers  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
others,  or  could  furnish  from  my  own  experience.  Most  of  these 
answers,  I  would  observe,  are  drawn  from  the  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  Sias,  of  this  town  ;  and,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  J.  Sias, — who  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society, 
— I  am  enabled  to  present  them  in  the  following  pages : 

The  questions  under  the  first  head,  respecting  the  size  of  the 
farm  and  its  usual  divisions,  have  been  fully  answered  by  the 
Messrs.  Sias,  in  their  statement  published  by  the  Society  in  the  last 
volume  of  Transactions.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the 
questions  relating  to  stock. 

The  soil  of  this  farm  is,  naturally,  a  heavy  loam  resting  on 
gravelly  clay  subsoil,  but  has  been  made  tolerably  light  by  good 
cultivation. 

The  fences  are  mostly  of  stone  wall ;  made  from  stones  dug 
from  the  premises,  at  a  cost  of  from  $1.50  to  $5.00  per  rod.  A 
very  good  balance  wall  can  be  made  for  $1.50  per  rod,  including 
the  drawing  of  the  stones  a  reasojiable  distance  on  the  farm. 

We  have  made  but  one  covered  drain,  and  that  through  a  piece 
of  swale  land.  It  was  dug  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  at 
a  cost,  by  the  job,  of  fifty  cents  per  rod.  It  was  filled  two  feet 
deep  with  small  stones,  and  one  foot  with  soil.  We  should  prefer, 
how'evcr,  to  have  drains  dug  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deeper  than 
this  and  in  filling  them,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  stones.  The 
operation    referred   to    improved  the  quality    and   increased   the 
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quantity  of  our  hay  very  much,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  a 
good  place  of  deposit  for  useless  stones. 

We  have  a  cellar  under  our  barn,  which  is  used,  partly,  as  a 
place  for  tying  up  cows,  and  partly  for  a  sty  and  manure.  Ma- 
nure is  composted  here  and  in  the  adjoining  yard.  What  is 
accumulated  through  the  Fall  and  Winter  is  used  in  Spring  upon 
any  cultivated  crops. 

Corn  we  usually  plant  on  land  newly  broken  up,  allowing  for  it 
from  eight  to  ten  cords  of  manure,  per  acre, — two-thirds  of  which 
is  ploughed  in  and  one-third  put  in  the  hill. 

Special  fertilizers  we  have  never  used  in  any  way  ;  nor  plaster 
or  any  other  manure  on  pasture  land.  We  have  plenty  of  water 
and  shade  in  our  pastures,  and  consider  both  of  great  advantage. 
We  have  no  wood-land.  We  practice  the  rotation  of  crops,  but 
not  by  any  particular  system.  We  usually  plant,  first,  corn,  then 
potatoes,  or  peas,  or  cabbages,  as  circumstances  indicate  to  be  best. 
Sometimes  we  plant  corn  again,  the  third  year ;  having  regard, 
however,  to  the  prospect  of  the  market.  And,  often,  the  ground 
is  occupied  with  cabbages  the  second  year,  using  for  them  about 
the  same  quantity  of  manure  as  for  corn.  Generally,  we  plant 
potatoes  the  third  year ;  putting  them  into  the  ground  earlv,  say 
in  April,  and  using  from  six  to  ten  cords  of  manure  in  the  same 
way  as  for  corn.  We  sometimes  sprout  them  and  set  out  in  May 
after  the  danger  from  the  frost  is  over.  This  year,  however,  they 
were  cut  down  by  late  frost  and  very  much  injured.  We  dig  and 
market  potatoes  early  and  then  sow  down  the  laud  to  grass,  mix- 
ing therewith  a  small  quantity  of  flat  turnip  seed. 

The  land,  having  been  well  manured  and  cultivated  for  three 
years,  is  sown  down  without  additional  manure.  Two  hundred 
bushels  of  turnips  may  thus  be  taken  from  an  acre  of  land  without 
any  injury  to  the  grass  crop.  We  pull  and  cut  them,  leaving  the 
tops  spread  evenly  on  the  ground,  and  think  the  tops  are  fully 
equal  to  any  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  roots. 

We  use  three  pecks  of  redtop  and  half  a  bushel  of  herdsgrass 
seed  for  an  acre  of  land.  Herdsgrass  and  redtop  are,  in  our 
judgment,  the  most  valuable  grasses  in  this  region,  whether  for 
the  market  or  home  consumption.  Coarse  herdsgrass  will  sell 
most  readily  in  market,  for  the  feed  of  horses ;  and  fine  sorts, 
grown  on  fields  which  have  been  laid  down  longer,  are  most  valu- 
able for  home  use. 

We  commonly  use  the  manure  we  have  composted  through 
Summer,  for  the  top  dressing  of  mowing  lands  in  the  Fall.  We 
seldom  repeat  this  operation,  however,  because  when  grass  begins 
to  fail,  we  think  it  preferable  to  break  up  the  land  again  and  go 
through  another  course  of  rotation  croj)S. 

We  usually  feed  oft' our  mowing  lots  late  in  the  Fall,  but  do  not 
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consider  the  practice  advantageous  on  the  whole.  Feeding  tends 
to  thicken  the  grass  and  make  it  finer.  Consequently,  fields 
■which  are  fed  closely  will  not  yield  good  market  hay  so  long  as 
those  from  which  cattle  are  excluded. 

In  breaking  up  land,  we  calculate  to  plough  about  seven  inches 
deep.  At  other  times,  from  six  to  seven  inches.  We  plough 
sward  land  but  a  short  time  before  planting ;  and  all  other  lands, 
which  are  kept  in  cultivation,  late  in  the  Fall,  so  as  to  expose  the 
roots  of  weeds  and  many  insects  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  to 
pulverize  the  soil  more  thoroughly. 

We  do  all  our  ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  use  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  IMason's  Eagle  Plough,  No.  2. 

We  use  the  harrow  but  seldom,  having  substituted  for  it  the 
concave  steel-toothed  cultivator. 

We  use  the  roller  a  great  deal ;  not  only  wlien  laying  down 
grass  lands  in  the  Fall,  but,  also,  on  old  grounds,  when  they  are 
to  be  planted  in  the  Spring.  It  pays  well  to  plough  such  grounds, 
use  the  cultivator  thoroughly,  and  then  the  roller  to  break  up  the 
lumps.  Then  plough  and  cultivate  again.  We  thus  pulverize  the 
soil  completely  and  render  it  light  and  easy  to  be  worked.  This 
is  our  usual  course  Avith  most  of  our  lands. 

We  seldom  raise  any  of  the  small  grains,  making  corn  our  prin- 
cipal grain  crop.  For  corn,  we  break  up  the  land,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  short  time  befure  planting.  We  use  from  eight  to 
ten  cords  of  manure,  per  acre  ;  cultivating  in  two  thirds  of  it  upon 
the  top  of  the  sward  (which  has  been  previously  rolled  to  prev^ent 
its  being  turned  up  by  the  cultivator,)  and  putting  the  remainder 
in  the  hills.  AVe  mark  out  the  hills  with  a  plough,  as  nearly  three 
feet  apart,  each  way,  as  possible.  We  plant  five  or  six  kernels 
in  each  hill,  intending  to  leave  only  five  to  grow.  We  prefer  the 
Plymouth  County  corn — thinking  it  as  good,  at  least,  as  any  other 
variety.  We  protect  our  corn  fields  by  running  a  white  line 
around  them  as  soon  as  they  are  planted.  If  this  practice  is  de- 
layed till  the  crows  have  got  a  taste  of  the  corn,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  stop  their  depredations  in  any  way  but  by  the  gun. 
We  have  never  used  any  steep  for  corn,  except  water,  in  order  to 
sprout  it  before  planting.  The  cultivator  is  used  three  times  upon 
our  corn  fields,  and  the  hoe  twice,  making  but  very  small  hills. 
Our  crops  of  corn,  for  the  last  five  years,  have  been  fully  equal 
to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  With  good  soil,  manured  in 
the  way  already  mentioned,  we  can  safely  calculate,  in  ordinarily 
favorable  seasons,  on  harvesting  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  cost  of  raising  it  will  not  exceed,  we  think,  fifty  cents  per 
bushel.  The  great  secret  in  this  result,  if  there  be  one,  is  in 
having  a  ])lenty  of  manure  and  giving  the  crop  tliorough  cultiva- 
tion.    The  increase  of  measure  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  crop  is 
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mostly  clear  profit ;  for  it  costs,  probably,  little  more  to  raise  a 
crop  of  one  hundred  bushels  than  one  of  thirty-five  or  forty  bush- 
els ;  and  ^vhile  the  latter  barely  pays  its  cost,  the  former  yields  a 
handsome  profit.  He  who  goes  to  work  grudging  every  dollar's 
worth  of  manure  he  must  use,  and  every  hour's  labor  he  must 
apply  to  his  crops,  seldom  reaps  much  beside  disappointment  in 
the  end.  And  as  far  as  our  observation  extends,  we  believe  those 
who  used  manure  most  liberally,  but  judiciously,  have  made  most 
money  on  their  farms. 

Our  practice  has  been  to  cut  stalks  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  well  glazed,  and,  after  exposing  them  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or 
two,  to  cart  them  to  the  barn,  hang  them  on  poles  over  the  beams, 
until  dry,  and  then  pack  them  away.  Cured  in  this  manner  they 
are  worth,  in  our  estimation,  $10  per  ton.  Corn,  we  usually  cut 
up  about  the  middle  of  October  and  store  it  for  husking.  The 
time  for  gathering  it  is,  however,  best  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  season  and  state  of  the  crop.  We  this  year,  from 
necessity,  adopted  in  part  a  different  course.  At  the  usual  time 
for  cutting  stalks,  our  corn  had  been  blown  down  and  broken  so 
much  tliat  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  through  the  rows ;  and  after 
proceeding  awhile  in  the  usual  way,  we  began  to  cut  it  up  at  the 
bottom,  laying  it  in  heaps  of  three  hills  each.  Having  exposed 
them  to  the  sun  for  two  days,  we  bound  these  heaps  together  and 
stooked  them  on  the  ground,  where  they  remained  until  the  usual 
time  of  harvesting,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  barn  and 
husked.  After  this  process,  the  bundles  were  again  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  packed  away  for  use.  Judging 
from  present  appearances,  we  are  inclined  to  favor  this  course. 

The  amount  of  labor  which  a  workman  may  perform  depends 
very  much  on  the  character  of  the  land  where  he  goes  to  work  ; 
this  varies  so  greatly  that  no  definite  amount  can  be  assigned  for 
a  fair  day's  labor.  Upon  our  own  grounds,  this  year,  three  men 
together  with  a  boy, — using  a  horse  with  the  cultivator, — culti- 
vated and  hoed  an  acre  in  a  day.  But  this  is  rather  more  than 
the  average  day's  work  on  our  grounds.  On  many  light  lands  an 
acre  is  more  easily  hoed  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  would  be  else- 
Avhere. 

We  usually  raise  an  acre  or  more  of  early  potatoes,  and  in  the 
manner  already  stated.  We  plant  them  in  any  soil  that  may  be 
under  cultivation  at  the  time,  and  using  any  manure  that  may  be 
at  hand,  (preferring  horse  manure  if  Ave  have  it,)  applying  it  as 
before  stated.  We  dig  the  potatoes  early  for  market,  and  ordi- 
narily, get  from  two  to  three  hundred  bushels.  This  year,  the 
crop  was  less  than  one  hundred, — having  been  seriously  injured 
by  a  late  frost.  The  variety  Ave  esteem  best  for  an  early  market, 
is  the  white  chenango  ;  and  but  for  the  rot,  to  which  they  are 
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very  liable,  should  esteem  them  best,  also,  for  home  use.  We 
have  frequently  suffered  great  loss  by  the  potato  rot,  but  know  of 
no  effectual  remedy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  we  dig 
potatoes  early  to  escape  the  rot,  yet  before  we  finish  the  digging 
many  of  them  will  often  be  found  decayed  and  worthless.  As 
they  are  dug,  we  select,  for  seed,  those  of  a  size  unsuitable  for 
the  market.  These  seldom  rot,  while  larger  and  better  ones  can- 
not be  kept  for  family  use. 

We  raise  but  few  roots,  except  flat  turnips  and  ruta  bagas. 
For  these  last,  we  turn  over  a  piece  of  sward  land,  after  mowing. 
Manure  with  four  or  five  cords,  per  acre,  and  sow  the  seed 
in  drills  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  apart.  The  plants 
stand  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  We  take 
any  soil,  except  a  wet  one,  that  may  happen  to  want  renew- 
ing. Can  raise  them  well  as  a  second  crop  after  peas,  or  straw- 
berries. This  year,  they  have  been  very  profitable,  the  best  being 
worth  from  40  to  45  cents  per  bushel.  A  common  yield  is  from 
600  to  1000  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  we  think  they  can  be  raised 
for  one  shilling  or  less,  per  bushel.  They  are  well  worth  being 
raised,  if  only  for  feeding  cattle. 

As  before  stated,  we  raise  but  little  grass  except  herdsgrass 
and  redtop,  and  mow  as  nearly  as  possible  when  the  grass  is  in 
the  bloom.  Ordinary  yield,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre.  We  have  never  used  a  mowing  machine,  but  do  use  a  re- 
volving horse-rake,  which,  we  think,  equal, — with  a  man,  boy  and 
horse  to  work  it, — to  five  or  six  men  with  hand-rakes.  We  think 
hay  can  be  made  and  put  in  barn,  in  favorable  weather,  at  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  ton.  We  pay  good  workmen  from  $1.75 
to  $2  per  day.  What  may  be  a  fair  day's  work  at  having,  cannot 
easily  be  estimated ;  so  different,  often,  are  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  to  be  done. 

We  have  hitherto  grown  but  little  fruit.  This  year,  have  raised 
strawberries  with  good  success. 

We  raise  but  few  early  vegetables  except  potatoes,  peas  and 
turnips.  We  have,  usually,  in  growth,  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  peas,  yielding,  upon  an  average,  twenty-five  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  worth  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  bushel.  And  with 
peas,  we  plant  sweet  corn,  Avhich  makes  a  large  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  crop.  Flat  turnips  sown  early,  if  they  escape  the 
fly  and  worms,  are  a  profitable  crop,  often  yielding  $100  worth  or 
more  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Insects,  however,  and  deception 
in  the  character  of  the  seed,  make  this  an  uncertain  crop. 

We  have  a  kitchen  garden  with  the  usual  variety  of  vegetables. 
Have  kept  no  exact  account  to  show  its  cost.  The  work  is  chiefly 
done  at  leisure  intervals  ;  and  its  real  value  can  only  be  estimated 
by  those  who  have  to  purchase  all  their  vegetables. 
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Our  grounds  are  so  often  taken  up,  we  have  no  wild  grasses  to 
eradicate.  Bushes  and  briers  arc,  or  should  be,  dug  up  around 
the  walls  and  fences. 

We  compost  manure  in  the  barn  cellar,  as  before  stated,  by 
mixing  it  with  the  stable  manure  which  we  buy,  and  apply  it  to 
different  crops,  in  the  manner  ali-eady  mentioned. 

Milk  is  usually  sold  by  us,  at  the  door,  to  men  who  carry  it  to 
the  city.  Our  sales  last  year  amounted  to  $277.07,  and  we  re- 
tained sufficient  milk  to  supply  two  families. 

We  have  had  but  little  experience  in  raising  cranberries.  Keep 
no  bees.  Have  done  but  little  in  reclaiming  pasture  or  meadow 
lands.  Peat  abounds  in  our  vicinity,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to 
convert  it  into  fuel. 

The  comparative  value  of  native  and  foreign  workmen  would 
require  an  article  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  we  therefore 
omit  it. 

In  looking  over  your  circular  again,  I  perceive  that  many 
questions  are  not  answered  fully  ;  but  I  have  not  time,  at  present, 
to  enlarge  these  replies.  Indeed  some  of  your  questions  would 
require  long  articles  to  answer  them  fully. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  Avould  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  farmers 
to  have  a  thorough  discussion  of  them  and  to  see  clearly  the  course 
which  it  is  for  their  interest  to  pursue.  It  would  benefit  them, 
for  instance,  to  understand  fully  the  comparative  profit  of  making 
or  buying  manure.  I  believe  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  those 
farmers  who  accumulate  most  manure  and  take  most  pains  to  pre- 
serve it,  have  the  best  farms  and  make  the  most  money.  Now 
could  all  be  convinced  that  their  interest  requires  them  to  employ 
all  their  leisure  in  collecting  articles  for  the  compost  heap,  with 
the  same  industry  which  the  mechanic  is  obliged  to  use  in  foster- 
ing his  trade,  they  would  find,  at  the  year's  end,  that  the  quantity 
of  manure  thus  collected  was,  indeed,  of  great  value.  Let  a  me- 
chanic leave  his  employment  for  a  single  day,  and  he  sees,  at 
once,  that  the  day  has  been  lost ;  for  the  number  of  articles  he 
makes  is  to  be  measured  by  the  days  he  has  devoted  to  his  work. 
Not  so  with  the  farmer.  If  he  does  lose  a  day,  now  and  then, 
his  crops  will  be  growing  meanwhile,  and  there  is  nothing,  in  par- 
ticular, to  remind  him  of  his  loss.  If  he  would  devote  all  his 
spare  hours  to  the  increase  of  the  compost  heap,  although  he 
might,  at  the  time,  suppose  himself  to  be  working  for  notliing,  he 
would  yet  be  convinced,  in  the  end,  that  the  day  of  small  tlungs 
is  not  to  be  despised. 

Manure  is  the  great  and  almost  the  only  want  of  farmers.  Few 
complain  of  a  want  of  more  land,  but  all  complain  of  the  want  of 
more  manure.     "  Give  us  more  manure,"  they  say,  "  and  we  can 
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raise  as  good  crops  as  others."  And  tins  is  true.  But  the 
greatest  crops  from  a  given  quantity  of  land  are  not,  after  all, 
what  will  most  benefit  the  farmer  or  the  public.  Our  Society's 
premiums  ought  to  be  awarded,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  j^rofit,  all  things  considered,  derived  from  a  given 
quantity  of  land.  Or,  for  that  method  or  system  of  cultivation,  by 
adopting  and  practising  which,  the  farmer  will  be  most  benefitted. 
A  person  may,  occasionally,  by  accident  and  with  no  calculation 
or  particular  effort,  raise  a  large  and  remarkably  fine  crop.  But 
in  this  there  is  no  merit,  lie  has  onlj'-  followed  the  same  practice 
which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  years,  when  it  often 
failed  from  some  unknown  cause  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
learned  from  his  course,  of  any  special  advantage  to  the  public. 
Why  then  should  a  premium  be  awarded  for  his  accidentally  large 
crop  ?  If  a  farmer  is  raising  corn  for  bis  own  use  or  for  sale,  the 
larger  his  crop,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  profit  it  will  yield.  But 
not  so  with  all  crops.  I  would  not  manure  ground  so  heavily  as 
to  cut  from  it  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  although,  by  so  doing, 
I  might  obtain  a  premium.  For  all  which  is  cut  over  two  tons 
per  acre,  is  usually  of  little  worth,  or  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
extra  trouble  and  expense  it  requires.  But  on  this  subject  I 
cannot  enlarge,  as  I  would  like  to  do,  and  may  do,  perhaps,  at  a 
future  time. 

The  comparative  profit  of  making  and  selling  milk,  instead  of 
butter  and  cheese,  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  might,  with  great 
advantage,  be  written.  Many  farmers  err,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
opinion  and  practice,  respecting  this  matter.  They  imagine  it 
is  most  profitable  to  make  butter  and  cheese.  But  they  sell  milk 
at  the  door,  because  this  requires  little  labor.  They  can  ascertain 
and  reckon  their  gains  too,  every  night,  or  every  week  ;  and  they 
take  much  pleasure  in  doing  it.  But  in  making  butter  and  cheese, 
there  are  many  things,  besides  immediate  cash  returns,  as,  for 
instance,  the  pork  raised  and  manure  gathered, — which  are  legiti- 
mately connected  with  the  business  and  go  to  make  up  its  yearly 
profit.  These,  however,  are  not  immediately  visible  nor  easily  es- 
timated, and,  therefore,  are  overlooked.  But  I  think  it  may  be 
clearly  shown  that  where  a  farmer  keeps  from  six  to  ten  cows,  he 
would  find  it  much  the  most  profitable  to  make  butter  and  cheese. 

I  must,  however,  bring  this  communication  to  a  close.  If  these 
hints  afford  anything  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Report,  my  labor 
will  be  amply  repaid. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  Breck. 
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MR.   E.    W.   ROBINSON  S    LETTER. 

Dorchester,  Nov.  10,  1858. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  reclaim- 
ing low  lands,  where  rush  and  wild  grasses  were  the  principal 
growth,  and  my  usual  practice  has  been  as  follows  :  If  the  slope 
of  the  land  was  only  moderate,  I  ploughed  it,  by  back  furrows, 
into  beds  varying  in  width  from  two  to  five  rods,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  ditch  where  the  dead  furrows  came  together.  I  then  rolled 
down  the  furrows,  spread  the  manure,  and  harrowed  the  ground 
thoroughly.  After  this  preparation,  I  sowed  about  half  a  bushel 
of  herdsgrass  seed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  redtop,  and  covered 
it  by  using  a  bush  or  brush  harrow.  I  then  picked  oflE"  the  stones 
and  rolled  the  ground  again.  When  this  was  done  in  September, 
I  could  reasonably  expect  a  good  crop  of  grass  the  next  Summer. 

Where  the  slope  of  the  land  is  such  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
pass  off  freely,  I  have  usually  dug  a  trench  two  or  more  feet  deep, 
laid  a  drain  eight  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and  covered  it,  ]iartly 
with  small  stones,  and  partly  with  loam  above  them.  I  j^refer 
this  sort  of  ditch  wherever  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  cost 
of  one  will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  is  to  run.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  made  by  using  a 
common  plough,  attached  to  the  hind  part  of  a  cart,  so  as  to  let 
one  wheel  run  in  the  ditch. 

My  land  has  a  clay,  gravel  or  hard-pan  subsoil.  Water  re- 
mains on  its  surface  quite  late  in  the  Spring.  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  plough  greensward  in  August  or  the  latter  part  of  July, 
with  a  Michigan  double  plough — which  I  consider  the  best  plough 
for  such  use.  I  then  spread  manure  and  sow  turnip  seed,  or  har- 
row the  ground,  and  suffer  it  it  to  lie  until  the  next  Spring,  when 
it  is  ploughed  crosswise,  and  prepared  for  planting.  In  breaking 
up  land  I  plough  nine  inches  in  depth.  For  ploughing  crosswise, 
I  use  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  plough — formerly  sold  by 
Prouty  k  Means,  or  the  Sod  plough  (letter  B),  sold  by  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Co.  I  prefer,  for  all  kinds  of  ploughing  in  my  land,  a 
large-sized  plough.  It  stirs  the  ground  much  more  thoroughly, 
and  to  a  greater  depth. 

In  preparing  ground  for  any  early  crop,  I  like  the  practice  of 
ploughing  in  coarse  green  manure,  in  the  Fall.  Land  prepared 
in  this  way  v/ill  become  dry  much  earlier  in  the  Spring,  and  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  having  the  work  of  ploughing  and  manur- 
ing done  in  the  Fall,  the  work  of  planting  may  be  attended  to 
many  days  sooner  than  otherwise. 

Jiotation  of  Crops.  It  has  been  my  custom  to  plough  the  land 
in  the  latter  part  of  Summer,  or  after  harvesting  a  crop  of  hay, 
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nnd  to  plant  potatoes  the  next  Spring.  Then,  in  the  Fall,  I 
plough  in  green  stable  manure,  and  in  the  following  Spring  plant 
peas,  cabbage,  parsnips,  carrots,  or  some  other  root  crop.  If, 
■when  these  crops  are  removed,  I  wish  to  lay  down  the  land  to 
grass,  I  sow,  in  the  Fall,  winter  rye  and  grass  seed — at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  pecks  of  rye  with  a  half  bushel,  each,  of  herdsgrass 
and  redtop  seed.  I  then  pick  off  the  stones,  and  roll  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  roller.  If  any  sods  or  bushes  remain  about  the 
fences,  they  are  carefully  removed. 

I  commonly  use  clear  manure,  at  the  rate  of  eight  cords  per 
acre,  at  each  time  of  jjlanting,  but  none  at  the  time  of  sowing 
grain  or  grass  seed.  When  grass  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the 
Spring,  I  sow  with  it  barley.  Wheat  and  oats  do  not  fill  well  in 
this  locality. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  much  manure  for  top- 
dressing,  preferring  to  invert  the  sod  and  seed  anew,  after  manur- 
ing, if  the  field  is  to  be  kept  in  grass. 

My  usual  practice  has  been  to  plough  green  sward  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep  ;  old  ground,  for  planting  or  sowing,  six  or  eight 
inches. 

For  some  years  past,  I  have  raised  early  potatoes,  by  putting 
the  tubers  into  beds  of  manure  about  the  first  of  April,  and  trans- 
planting them  with  care  about  the  first  of  May,  putting  into  the 
hills  some  well-rotted  manure.  The  ground  is  prepared,  however, 
the  preceding  Fall,  by  ploughing  in  coarse  manure.  The  potatoes 
are  hoed  about  one  week  after  being  transplanted,  and  again 
within  ten  days  afterwards.  The  crop  averages  about  two  hand- 
red  bushels  of  good  merchantable  potatoes.  They  will  be  early 
ready  for  the  market,  be  more  likely  to  escape  the  rot,  and  to  sell 
for  a  good  price.  White  Chenango  potatoes  are  the  best  variety 
for  the  Boston  market. 

Early  peas,  for  the  market,  are  generally  a  good  crop  to  raise. 
Select  good  seed  ;  this  is  very  important.  Plough  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  furrowed  in  the  Spring,  putting  in  manure  which 
has  been  thoroughly  forked  over  and  commenced  heating.  Use 
the  manure  freely,  and  plant  about  a  bushel  of  peas  to  the  acre. 
After  hoeing  the  peas  a  second  time,  plant  in  the  rows  either 
marrow  squashes  or  sweet  corn.  When  the  peas  have  been 
picked,  pull  up  the  vines  and  hoe  and  cultivate  the  corn,  if  that 
was  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  you  will  have  it  in  season  for 
the  market  before  any  frost  can  injure  it. 

Parsnips  yield  another  good  crop,  when  made  to  grow  well. 
Their  seeds  do  not  readily  vegetate.  I  have  usually  prepared  the 
ground  for  them,  and  also  the  seed,  in  the  following  way : — I 
plough  the  gromid  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  more  inches,  putting  in 
at  the  same  time  at  least  ten  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre.    I  soak 
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the  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours  i;i  milk-warm  water,  skimmhig  off 
all  that  rise  upon  the  surface,  and  roll  the  rest  in  pulverized  plas- 
ter. If  the  seeds  are  good,  they  will  then  be  sure  to  vegetate. 
Deep,  heavy  loam,  near  low  land,  is  to  be  preferred  for  parsnips. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  I  have  grown,  upon  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  1;20  barrels  of  good  merchantable  parsnips,  most  of  which 
"were  sold  for  $1.50  per  barrel,  and  some,  in  the  Spring,  for  $2.25. 
They  were  harvested  by  running  a  large  plough  closely  to  the 
rows  and  pulling  the  roots  up  by  their  tops.  I  consider  the  above, 
however,  an  extraordinary  yield,  and  the  cost  per  barrel  I  am 
unable  to  state  exactly.  Parsnips  afford  good  food  for  stock  or 
swine.  I  have  fed  store  pigs  with  raw  parsnips  in  the  winter 
season,  giving  no  other  food,  and  found  that  the  pigs  throve  well. 

Land,  which  produces  good  corn,  I  consider  best  for  grass. 
Good  crops  of  grass  niaj'',  indeed,  be  produced  on  low  grounds, 
too  wet  for  corn  ;  but  the  quality  of  such  grass  cannot  be  so  good 
as  that  grown  on  drier  land. 

I  think  the  best  time  for  cutting  grass  is  when  it  is  in  full  blos- 
som, sliould  the  weather  then  be  suitable.  With  })roper  care  two 
tons  per  acre  may  be  harvested.  I  use  only  the  scythe  in  mowing, 
and  rake  the  hay  with  a  horse-rake,  saving  thereby  full  one  half 
the  labor. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  employ  native  workmen.  I  think 
they  are  the  most  skilful ;  they  understand  more  readily  and  ex- 
ecute more  rapidly.  I  usually  employ  five  men  for  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  have  endeavored  to  obtain  men  of  rugged  con- 
stitution and  of  good  moral  cbaracter.  I  treat  them  like  men, 
and,  in  almost  every  instance,  if  I  wanted  one  to  perform  any 
labor,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  the  night,  I  had  only  to  make  the 
request.  Or,  if  I  wished,  at  any  time,  to  accomplish  an  extra 
amount  of  labor,  for  a  day's  work,  I  have  seldom  failed  to  do  it. 

The  average  wages  I  have  paid,  for  five  years  past,  has  been 
$15.50  per  month,  and  all  whom  I  have  hired  have  been  ready 
to  commence  work  at  sunrise,  and  to  continue  it  till  sundown,  or 
later,  if  necessary.         Yours  respectfully, 

E.  W.  Robinson. 

LETTER   FROM    ELIJAH    TUCKER,    ESQ. 

Milton,   October,  1858. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  your  circular  I  cheerfully  comply 
■with  the  request  it  contains  by  giving  my  experience  upon  some  of 
the  questions  you  propose  ; — not  expecting,  however,  that  I  shall 
advance  any  new  ideas. 

My  farm  contains  ninety  acres.  Consequently,  having  land 
enough,  my  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  my  labor  and  manure. 
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Whereas,  if  my  land  -were  worth  $500  per  acre,  I  should  endea- 
vor to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  every  separate  acre. 

My  fences  are,  generally,  of  balance  stone  wall,  which  cost  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  rod  ;  the  expense  depending  much  on  the 
location  and  quality  of  the  stones. 

I  have  a  barn  cellar,  into  which  manure  is  dropped  through  a 
scuttle  in  the  usual  way,  and  mixed  with  loam  or  muck,  and  some- 
times both.  The  mixture  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  soil 
on  which  the  manure  is  to  be  used.  If  dry  and  porous,  I  prefer 
muck  ;  if  wet  and  clayey,  loam. 

For  topdressing  on  common  soil,  I  use  compost  manure  ;  ap- 
plying it  when  the  weather  is  damp  in  August.  The  young  grass 
will  then  soon  cover  it  and  prevent  its  drying.  If  the  land  be  wet, 
I  prefer  green  manure.  Although  approving  of  high  cultivation 
in  general,  yet  in  topdressing,  I  do  not  use  manure  enough  to 
cause  the  grass  to  lodge  in  ordinary  seasons.  For  I  believe  that 
hay  can  be  made  Avith  as  little  expense,  where  there  is  only  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  acre,  as  when  there  is  more ;  and  the  quality  of 
the  hay  will  be  much  better. 

In  manuring  land  for  tillage,  I  would  have  the  manure  covered, 
but  left  quite  near  the  surface. 

My  woodland  is  quite  near  home  and  very  easy  of  access.  It 
consists  of  hard  wood,  interspersed  with  white  birches.  I  cut  out 
the  birches  once  in  about  twelve  years,  and  remove  the  Avhole 
growth  clean  in  about  twenty-five  years.  Of  course  I  get  two 
crops  of  birches  to  one  of  hard  wood. 

I  plough  sward  land  in  August.  If  too  wet  for  planting,  spread 
compost  on  the  furrows,  harrow  it  in  thoroughly  and  seed  down  to 
grass.  If  fit  for  tillage,  plough  cross  wise  in  the  Spring  ;  and  in 
one  year,  by  proper  cultivation,  the  ground  will  be  in  good  order 
for  seeding  down  to  grain  and  grass. 

I  commonly  sow  barley,  at  the  rate  of  2^  bushels  per  acre,  with 
herdsgrass  and  redtop  at  the  rate  of  12  quarts  each  and  3  or  4  lbs. 
Western  clover  per  acre.  The  grain  and  grass  seed  are  harrowed 
in  and  the  ground  rolled  smoothly. 

I  commonly  plough  and  till  only  enough  to  keep  land  in  good 
condition  for  grass ;  believing  that  the  hay  crop  is,  generally,  the 
most  profitable  crop  in  this  section  of  the  county.  My  hay  is 
mostly  consumed  by  milch  cows  and  their  milk  sold  by  the  year, 
at  the  door. 

For  corn,  I  prefer  a  warm,  mellow  loam,  but  plough  my  fields 
in  course,  and  plant  the  whole,  even  though  some  portions  be  not 
of  the  most  favorable  character.  If  too  wet  for  planting,  I  man- 
age as  already  stated.  I  plant  corn  in  hills,  distance  3|  feet 
apart,  each  way.  Prefer  the  plough  to  the  cultivator, — unless  the 
land  be  mellow  and  very  full  of  weeds  between  the  rows, — because 
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I  think  the  plough  leaves  the  soil  lighter  and  in  better  condition. 
Hoe  three  times.  Hill  up  a  little,  and,  if  any  weeds  appear  after 
the  last  hoeing,  pull  them  up  before  they  go  to  seed  ;  for  I 
believe  that,  "  the  best  way  of  weeding  is  to  stop  weeds  from 
seeding."  Jor  many  years,  a  line  drawn  around  the  field  was 
a  sufficient  protection  from  the  depredations  of  ci'ows.  But  this, 
for  a  few  j^ears  past,  has  been  of  no  use. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  I  planted  a  field  of  two  acres  adjoining  a  wood 
lot,  about  half  a  mile  from  my  house,  and  lined  it  immediately. 
Not  a  hill  was  disturbed  until  the  corn  was  large  enough  to  be 
hoed.  I  then  took  up  the  line  and  ploughed  the  field,  one  way. 
On  going  to  it,  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  three  hundred  hills 
had  been  pulled  up. 

I  use  a  revolving  horse  rake,  and  think  it  worth  as  much  as  the 
common  labor  of  a  man,  in  haying  time. 

I  cultivate  the  soil  between  young  trees,  and  plough  or  dig 
around  old  ones  and  mulch  them.         Yours  respectfully, 

Elijah  Tucker. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  communications  are  in 
reply  to  the  series  of  questions  issued  by  the  Committee.  To 
these,  Ave  have  the  pleasure  to  subjoin  others,  from  gentlemen  of 
whom  a  statement  of  particular  crops,  and  the  manner  of  culti- 
vating them,  were  solicited. 

MR.  B.  F.  Dudley's  letter. 

3Illton,  Nov.  30, 1858. 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  sending  the  following  statement  of  some  of  the  crops  raised 
on  my  farm  in  1857  and  1858. 

These  minutes  were  not  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
public  statement,  but  merely  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  what  the  land 
was  capable  of  producing ;  nor  would  they  now  be  made  public 
except  at  your  particular  request. 

The  land  upon  which  these  crops  were  raised,  was  not  consid- 
ered worth  much  for  cultivation  until  within  seven  or  eiglit  years. 
Since  then,  it  has  yielded  good  crops  of  grain  and  grass. 

In  ploughing,  I  use  the  Michigan  plough  and  turn  up  the  soil 
from  a  good  depth.  In  marking  out  furrows  the  plough  is  run 
twice  in  the  same  line,  and  the  furrows  are  made  so  deep  that, 
after  putting  into  each  hill  a  large  shovelful  of  manure,  the  corn 
can  be  covered  without  raising  it  above  the  general  level  of  the 
field. 

In  both  crops  of  corn,  the  hills  were  two  feet  apart,  oneway, 
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and  three  and  a  half  feet  the  other.  The  seed, — five  kernels  in 
each  hill, — about  four  inches  apart.  The  manure  applied, — a 
large  shovelful  in  each  hill, — was  about  six  cords  to  the  acre. 
Tisis  manure  was  a  compost  of  meadow  mud  and  barnyard  ma- 
nure in  equal  parts.  The  mud  used  this  year  was  taken  from  the 
meadow  in  February  last. 

May  14,  1857.  Planted  one  acre  and  twenty-four  rods  Avith 
yellow  eight-rowed  corn.  Part  of  the  field  was  hoed  by  hand, 
only  once,  and  with  the  horse-hoe  alone,  three  times.  Oct.  5. 
Harvested  113|  bushels  corn ;  making  100  bushels,  25  quarts, 
good  corn,  by  measure,  per  acre.  Or  108  bushels,  by  weight,  at 
56  lbs.  per  bushel.  Oct.  10,  1857.  Sowed  the  same  ground 
with  rye,  using  about  five  cords  of  similar  compost  manure  to 
the  acre.  In  the  second  Aveek  of  July  1858,  harvested  the  rye, 
and  had,  by  measure,  50  bushels  1  peck  per  acre  ;  or  47  bushels, 
48  pounds  by  weight,  at  5Q  pounds  per  bushel, — and  5850  pounds 
of  straw. 

Sept.  10,  1858.  Cut  the  grass  on  the  same  lots,  and  on  the 
14th, — the  weather  having  been  good, — it  was  well  made  and 
weighed  8G85  pounds. 

May  17,  1858.  Planted  If  acres  of  eight-rowed  yellow  corn, 
which  at  harvest  time,  yielded  91§  bushels  per  acre,  by  measure  ; 
or  98  bushels  12  pounds  by  weight,  at  56  pounds  per  bushel.  This 
corn  was  not  hoed  but  once. 

The  land  on  which  these  crops  were  grown  was  measured  by 
Charles  Breck,  Esq.,  Surveyor,  of  Milton. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  our  crops  are  as  profitable  as 
these.*  Farmers  very  well  know  that  while  we  have  a  good  crop 
of  corn  growing,  potatoes  may  be  rotting.  Or,  if  the  grass  is 
doing  well,  the  corn  may  be  injured  by  wet  and  cold  weather.  So, 
in  various  ways,  we  are  mercifully  saved  from  growing  suddenly 
rich.  Yours  respectfully, 

B.  F.  Dudley. 

MR.    EDMUND    TUCKER'S    LETTER. 

Canton,  Sept.  28, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — The  cranberries,  which  I  raised,  grew  on  a  piece 
of  moist  upland,  that  had  been  in  grass  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
October,  1856,  I  ploughed  and  harrowed  it,  and  then  cut  cran- 
berry sods  in  the  meadow,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  square,  and 
set  them  out  in  drills,  two  feet  apart. 

In  the  Spring  of  1857,  I  spread  on  the  piece  three  one-horse 
loads  of  fine  sand  and  six  quarts  of  salt.     The  first  season, — Oc- 

*  The  committee  noticed  other  crops  of  grass,  on  this  farm,  remarkable  for 
quality  and  quantity.     Stock,  also,  of  the  best  class. 
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tober,  1857, — I  gathered  one  half-peck  of  large,  ripe  cranberries. 
In  the  Spring  of  1858,  I  sowed  one  peck  of  salt  on  the  piece. 
And,  this  season,  I  picked  one-half  bushel  of  fine  large  berries, 
some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Cattle  Show.* 

The  piece  of  land  measures  four  rods  in  length  and  two  rods  in 
■width.  It  has  been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grasses,  and  the 
runners  have  now  nearly  covered  it. 

Yours  respectfully,         Edmund  Tucker. 


ACCOUNT  OP  A  REMARKABLE  CROP  OP  RYE  RAISED  ON  THE  PARM 
OF  A.  D.  WELD,  ESQ.,  OP  WEST  ROXBURY. 

At  the  request  of  the  Supervisory  Committee,  Mr.  Weld  has 
politely  furnished  the  following  statement  of  this  crop,  as  it  was 
seen  by  them. 

"  There  were  four  acres  under  cultivation,  two  of  which  had 
been  manured  with  a  compost  of  hog-sty  manure  and  peat  mud, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cords  per  acre.  This  was  spread  broadcast  on 
the  sod,  in  the  Spring,  and  ploughed  under  eight  inches  deep. 
The  first  crop  grown  upon  these  acres  was  corn.  The  following 
year,  they  were  planted  with  potatoes,  with  five  cords  of  similar 
manure  applied  in  the  hill. 

The  remaining  two  acres  were  ploughed  in  the  Fall, — turning 
the  sod  four  inches, — and  cross  ploughed  the  same  season,  in  No- 
vember, six  inches  deep.  In  the  following  Spring  they  were 
again  ploughed,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  planted  with 
potatoes, — manuring  with  similar  com])Ost,  at  the  rate  of  five  cords 
per  acre,  applied  in  the  hill.  When  seeded  down  to  grass,  these 
acres  received,  also,  a  top  dressing  of  similar  manure,  at  the  rate 
of  five  cords  per  acre  which  was  ploughed  in,  in  September. 

Sept.  7th,  the  four  acres  were  sown  with  one  bushel  of  rye  and 
one  bushel  of  herdsgrass,  per  acre,  and  the  yield  of  the  whole  Ayas 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels.  The  grain  and  straw  to- 
gether, weighed  five  tons  per  acre.  The  straw  averaged  six  feet 
in  height  and  commands  as  high  a  price  in  the  market  as  the  best 
English  hay,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. 

Judging  by  our  own  experience,  we  prefer  the  cultivation  of 
these  last  two  acres ;  and  think  it  was  an  error  to  })lough  in  the 
manure  upon  the  sod.  We  harvested  a  better  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  a  better  crop  of  rye  from  these,  than  from  the  others,  and 
think  the  laud  is  left  in  better  heart  for  grass.  The  (juality  of  rye 
itself  v/as  equal  to  any  in  the  market." 

*  Those  cranl)crrics  were  C(|nal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plot,  on  which  they  {X'ew,  wc  anticijjate  a  siiecessiqn  of  fine  crqps  to 
reward  the  phmter's  care  and  skill. 
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Mr.  Weld  also  exhibited  to  the  Committee  a  fine  growing 
crop, — nearly  ripe, — of  "  black  corn,"  which  he  had  now  raised, 
for  two  seasons,  with  good  success.  The  seed  was  forwarded  to 
him  by  a  friend  in  the  West ;  and  the  letter,  in  which  a  few  grains 
only  were  inclosed,  says,  "  I  send  you  a  few  grains  of  corn,  called 
*  Papio' — sweet — procured  from  Logan  Fontenelli — chief  of  the 
Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  and  said  to  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  bushels  per  acre,  in  their  climate  and  soil  in  Nebraska." 

In  the  course  of  their  labors,  your  Committee  examined  the 
farm  of  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  Esq.,  in  West  Roxbury,  Avith  refer- 
ence to  the  award  of  the  Society's  premium,  for  which  it  was 
entered.  Our  first  examination  of  it  was  made  in  April,  before 
many  of  the  usual  farm  operations  had  been  commenced.  We 
then  saw  the  condition  of  the  grounds  as  they  w-ere  left  after  the 
harvest,  and  the  care  and  management  of  the  stock  as  it  had  been 
conducted  through  the  winter.  The  barns  and  outbuildings  upon 
this  farm,  with  their  several  interior  arrangements,  are  among  the 
best  within  our  knowledge,  for  solidity  of  construction,  for  extent 
of  accommodation  and  convenience  of  labor,  for  the  comfort, 
cleanhness  and  feeding  of  stock,  and  for  the  preservation  of  hay, 
grain,  roots  and  vegetables.  The  whole  condition  of  the  stables  and 
the  stock  gave  ample  proof  of  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
them.  The  fine  herd  of  cows,  which  has  attracted  so  much  notice 
and  admiration  Avhen  at  pasture  and  elsewhere,  were  now  equally 
attractive  and  beautiful.  The  sheep — one  of  the  finest  flocks  in 
the  county  or  the  state — were  in  healthy  and  promising  condition. 
The  swine — a  good  cross-breed  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  progenitors 
— were  properly  cared  for,  and,  in  return,  discovered  themselves 
to  be  profitable  Avorkers,  even  with  lazy  habits,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farm. 

The  dairy, — which  for  neatness  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ments, is  a  model  one, — afforded  fine  specimens  of  butter,  both 
fresh  and  in  tubs  ;  fully  displaying  the  superior  milk  of  the  Jersey 
cows,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  manner  of  converting 
it  into  the  richest  product  for  the  market  or  the  table. 

Passing  over  his  grounds,  the  Conunittee  received  from  Mr. 
Motley  a  statement  of  his  general  method  of  cultivation  and  of 
the  crops  it  was  his  intention  to  raise,  the  present  season.  And 
from  the  Avhole  appearance  of  the  farm  and  the  character  of  its  man- 
agement, Ave  Avere  led  to  form  high  expectations  of  its  returns  at 
harvest  time. 

In  September,  the  Committee  visited  this  farm  again,  and  were 
gratified  by  the  satisfactory  view  of  the  harvest  of  hay  and 
grain,  already  well  secured,  and  of  the  corn,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
root  crops  yet  to  be  gathered,     To  his  former  stock  Mr.  M.  had 
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now  added  a  very  fine  breeding-mare, — with  colt  by  her  side, — 
which  commanded  the  attention  and  admiration  of  those  members 
of  the  Committee  best  quaUfied  to  judge  of  her  excellence.  We 
had  opportunity,  also,  to  witness  the  operation  of  a  mowing  ma- 
chine— a  labor-saving  implement  of  which  Mr.  M.  highly  approves, 
after  a  long  and  satisfactory  trial  on  his  own  grounds.  The 
machine  now  exhibited  was  one  invented  by  Mr.  Fisk  Russell,  of 
South  Boston.  It  Avas  operated  with  ease,  by  a  pair  of  good 
horses, — Mr.  Motley  himsolf  being  driver,  and,  although  we  are 
not  prepared  to  speak  unhesitatingly  of  the  capacity  of  this  ma- 
chine from  such  an  exhibition  of  it,  yet,  from  the  representation  of 
others,  Avho  had  had  better  opportunity  to  test  its  merits,  combined 
with  our  own  observation,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  increasing  number  of  these  labor-saving 
implements.* 

After  due  consideration  of  the  entire  condition  of  this  farm,  du- 
ring the  year, — its  cultivation  and  crops,  its  spacious  and  conven- 
ient buildings,  its  choice  dairy  products,  its  fine  stock,  of  different 
sorts,  and  the  care  and  skill  employed  in  the  breeding  and 
management  of  them, — the  Committee  unanimously  decided  that  it 
Avas  fully  deserving  of  the  Society's  first  premium.  We,  accord- 
ingly, aAvard  to  Thos.  Motley,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  West  Roxbury,  a 
premium  of  $20. 

Of  Mr.  Motley's  dAvelling, — long  an  object  of  notice  to  the  pass- 
ing traveller,  for  its  beautiful  situation  and  commanding  aspect, 
— Ave  have  only  to  say,  that,  having  been  enlarged  and  improved 
during  the  past  summer,  it  noAV  appears  to  combine  in  its  structure 
and  its  interior  appointments,  all  that  can  make  it  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  family.  It  affords  one  of  the 
most  extensive  vicAvs  of  beautiful  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
ty ;  and  continues  to  be,  what  it  has  ever  been,  the  seat  of 
generous  hospitality  and  of  elegant  refinement. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  this  allusion,  since  the  pleasantness 

*AVc  are  fully  persuaded,  not^\'ithstandinff  the  olijections  urged  ajjainst  it,  that  a 
good  mowing  madiinc  is,  indeed,  u  labor-saving  implement,  and  that  a  more  com- 
mon use  of  it  in  this  county,  would  be  one  of  the  best  improvements  that  could  be 
introduced.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  the  horse-rake  was  as  general  and  (|uite  as 
strong  but  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  there  is  no  implement,  now,  more  commonly 
used  and  approved  of.  The  objection  growing  out  of  tlie  cost  of  a  mowing  ma- 
chine may  be  obviated,  in  many  cases,  by  the  union  of  several  farmers  in  tlie 
same  neighborhood  for  the  purchase  and  ownership  of  it.  If  more  workmen  arc 
required  to  take  care  of  the  grass,  they  may  always  be  profitably  em])loycd  on  any 
large  farm,  while  tiic  machine  is  in  operation,  and  tlie  time  occupied  in  getting 
hay  will  be  largely  diminished.  If  to  keep  a  maclduc  in  order  is  sometimes  cx- 
])ensive,  so  also  is  the  frefpient  exchanging  of  scythes,  the  grinding  and  wlietting, 
and  tlie  I0S.S  of  time  and  labor  occasioned  thereby  wiiere  many  hands  must  be  em- 
employed.  And  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  work  ]jerformcd  by  a  machine,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  m;iy  not  be  as  well  done  as  it  coukl  be  by  the  most 
skilful  use  of  the  scythe.     Our  impression  is  that  it  is  often  done  better. 
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tlnd  comfort  of  a  fanner's  home  is  a  subject  most  wortliy  of  con- 
sideration. It  -were  absurd,  of  course,  to  sup])0se  tliat  all  may 
surround  themselves  with  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  enjoy- 
ments wealth  can  procure.  Few  have  a  larger  share  of  means 
than  daily  necessities  require  ;  and  many  can  only  with  difficulty 
avoid  or  escape  the  embarrassments  of  debt.  Still,  the  importance 
of  making  the  place,  where  life  is  to  be  spent  and  its  chief  happi- 
ness found,  neat  and  tasteful  in  exterior  appearance  and  comfort- 
able and  convenient  in  interior  appointments,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Far  more  important  is  it  than  the  enlargement  of  one's  acres,  the 
increase  of  his  title-deeds  or  bonds  and  stocks.  Especially  is  the 
possession  of  an  attractive  and  delightful  home,  offering  abundant 
means  of  mental  improvement  and  social  recreation  and  enjoyment, 
to  be  counted  among  the  best  safeguards  of  youthful  virtue  and 
sources  of  youthful  happiness.  The  associations  which  cluster 
around  such  a  home  will  be  strong  inducements,  also,  to  the  farm- 
er's sons  to  continue  and  be  content  with  the  occupation  of  their 
father. 

Let  the  farmer  then  consider  it  a  duty  to  provide  for  his  home 
all  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  enjoyments  he  can  honestly 
afford.  Let  him  recognize  his  obligation  to  promote  the  social 
welfare  and  strengthen  the  social  ties  of  his  neighborhood.  Let 
him  cultivate  the  earth,  not  merely  to  fill  his  barns  and  granaries 
by  exhausting  its  fruitfulness,  but  to  preserve  and  increase  it ;  not 
merely  to  mak&  it  yield  him  food,  raiment  and  shelter,  but  to 
adorn  it  with  shade,  and  fruits,  and  flowers.  Let  it  furnish  him, 
as  it  may,  with  a  habitation  which  shall  become  more  and  more 
attractive  to  himself  and  his  family  as  they  advance  in  life,  and 
the  thought  shall  become  more  and  more  grateful  to  him  and  to 
them,  that  they  will  sleep  together,  at  last,  upon  its  quiet  breast. 

In  connection  with  their  last  examination  of  Mr.  Motley's  farm, 
your  Committee  visited  other  places  in  West  Roxbury  and  its  vi- 
cinity. We  were  cordially  received  by  the  trustees  and  conducted 
to  several  farms,  all  of  which  exhibited  high  cultivation  and  suc- 
cessful management,  in  nearly  every  department  of  husbandry. 
Crops  of  fruit,  grain,  hay  and  vegetables  w^ere  there,  which,  for 
quantity  or  quality,  are  seldom  to  be  surpassed  in  the  county. 
But  as  some  of  these  farms  have  already  been  particularly  noticed 
in  former  reports,  and  our  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge,  Ave  shall 
hot  speak  of  them  in  detail. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  observed  in  this  town,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  speak,  though  it  be  only  to  record  the  fact,  for  an  example  to 
others.  We  allude  to  the  lively  interest  and  zeal  manifested  in 
the  welfare  of  this  Society.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whose  at- 
tentions the  Committee  were  particularly  indebted,  assured  us  of 
his  purpose  to  add,  this  year, — as  he  had  done  in  former  years, — 
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a  large  number  to  the  Society's  catalogue  of  members, — an  assu- 
rance which  he  made  good,  by  the  presentation  of  thirty  names  of 
new  members,  together  witii  the  fees  for  their  meml)crship.  An- 
other of  these  gentlemen  had  also  warmly  interested  himself  in  a 
similar  undertaking,  which  he  nobly  comjileted,  by  adding  eighteen 
names  to  the  catalogue  of  members,  and  passing  to  the  treasury 
the  fees  for  their  membership.  Now,  allowing  all  the  a))atement 
which  needs  be  made,  for  the  peculiarly  favorable  locality  where 
these  efforts  were  put  forth,  we  would  urge  it  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  every  member  of  the  Society,  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  equally  zealous  endeavors  elsewhere. 

We  take  pleasure,  also,  in  recording  the  fiict  that  much  of  the 
same  spirit  was  manifested  in  Canton,  Dorchester,  Dedham, 
Franklin,  jNIedway,  and  Medfield,  the  fruits  of  which  were  exhib- 
ited in  large  and  generous  contributions  to  the  Ladies'  Fair  at  the 
late  exhibition  of  the  Society.  To  the  ladies  of  those  towns,  more 
particularly, — seconding  the  appeal  of  the  Committee,  and  other 
friends  of  the  Society,  is  all  the  success  of  this  Fair  to  be  ascribed. 
And  for  their  disinterested  and  efficient  labors,  our  Avarmest  ac- 
knowledgments are  returned. 

In  Canton,  Milton,  Dorchester,  Franklin  and  ISIedway,  your 
Committee  were  met,  according  to  previous  arrangements,  by  the 
several  trustees,  and  received  every  attention  and  aid.  Farmers 
and  friends  of  agriculture  were  brought  together  for  mutual  in- 
terchange of  opinions ;  places  of  special  interest,  in  view  of  our 
mission,  were  visited,  and  every  facility  Avas  afforded  for  promoting 
the  objects  and  interests  of  the  Society.  It  would  be  impossible, 
Avithin  the  limits  of  this  report,  to  describe,  as  Ave  should  desire, 
the  condition  and  management  of  all  these  farms.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  already  described  in  the  statements  given  by  their 
owners,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries.  And  to  all  of  them  Ave  can 
refer,  Avith  satisfaction,  as  presenting,  in  some  one  or  more  points, 
an  example  Avorthy  the  imitation  of  every  farmer. 

An  instance  of  agricultural  practice,  hitherto  unusual  in  this 
vicinity,  Avas  observed  in  Franklin,  Avhich,  it  is  thought,  may  lead 
to  profitable  results.  We  refer  to  the  spreading  of  fine  gravel, 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  as  a  top-dressing,  on  npIaiKh,  by  Avhich 
astonishing  effects  were  produced  on  crops  of  grass  and  corn.  The 
land  on  Avhich  this  experiment  Avas  shown  to  the  Committee,  had 
a  subsoil  of  clay,  and  the  benefit  of  such  a  top-dressing  Avas  sup- 
posed to  consist,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  Avarming  the  soil  and 
thus  (pnckening  the  groAvth  of  plants.  It  Avas  affirmed,  hoAvever, 
by  others  that  this  was  only  a  subsidiary  effect  of  the  ]n-actice  ; 
that  the  laud  Avas  not  particularly  moist  or  cold,  and  that  equally 
remarkable  effects  were  to  be  seen  on  otjier  and  drier  lands.     ]>ut 
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of  the  philosophy  and  particular  benefit  of  this  practice,  avo  shall 
be  able  to  speak  more  clearly  hereafter. 

In  Randolph,  the  Comniittee  were  kindly  received  by  Royal 
W.  Turner,  and  after  viewing  his  own  tasteful  and  well  man- 
aged garden,  Avere  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  Caleb  S.  Hol- 
brook.  In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  we  were  conducted  over 
the  grounds  by  his  intelligent  gardener,  under  whose  care  and 
management,  the  whole  place  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  profitable  condition.  The  orchard  and  reclaimed  lands  of 
Jonathan  Wales,  were  next  visited,  where  the  result  of  intelligent 
and  skilful  management  were  plainly  seen.  Portions  of  these 
grounds  were  undergoing  deep  and  thorough  trenching  ;  and  the 
effect  of  such  treatment  on  other  portions  already  trenched  were 
most  striking. 

In  Weymouth,  the  Committee  Avere  hospitably  entertained  by 
Albert  Tirrell,  one  of  the  trustees.  We  afterwards  visited  the 
premises  of  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Avhich,  in  many  respects,  present  a 
model  of  convenience,  neatness  and  comfort  combined.  We  Avere 
also  indebted  for  polite  attentions  to  James  Jones,  of  Weymouth. 

In  Braintree,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  trustees  and  the 
engagements  of  other  members  of  the  Society,  a  particular  exam- 
ination of  farms  Avas  deferred,  and  the  Committee  have  had  no 
opportunity  since  to  accomplish  this  Avork. 

In  Medfield,  the  farm  of  B.  F.  ShumAvay  Avas  casually  visited, 
after  one  of  the  special  meetings  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  S. 
cultivates  a  large  and  productive  farm  with  much  skill  and  success. 
Of  late,  he,  Avith  others  in  this  town,  has  turned  his  attention  to 
the  raising  of  strawberries,  Avhich  is  found  to  be,  ordinarily,  a 
most  profitable  branch  of  husbandry. 

Of  towns  not  enumerated  here,  Ave  are  obliged  to  say,  that  in 
regard  to  some  of  them,  it  Avas  deemed  expedient  by  the  trustees 
residing  there,  to  defer  a  visit  of  the  Committee  till  another  sea- 
son ;  and  the  rest,  Ave  have  had  no  opportunity,  in  the  press  of 
other  and  private  duties,  to  make  arrangements  to  visit  them. 

In  closing  this  Report,  Ave  recommend  to  our  successors  in  office 
the  re-issue,  at  an  early  date,  of  the  series  of  agricultural  questions 
above  referred  to,  Avith  special  solicitations  to  intelligent,  practi- 
cal farmers  to  give  full  and  careful  replies  for  publication,  in  a 
condensed  form,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society." 

For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  SEW  ALL. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  IklOTLEY. 

The  Bussej  farm,  occupied  and  managed  by  the  subscriber, 
contains  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  various  in  character. 

The  largest  crop  is  hay.  This  season,  Ave  cut  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tons.     Had  under  the  plough,  as  follows  : — 

Eleven  acres  winter  rye — yielding  310  bushels.  My  plan  in 
raising  rye,  is  to  take  a  piece  of  grass  land  which  requires  plough- 
ing up,  and  in  August,  after  taking  off  the  hay  and  ploughing, 
seed  down  with  rye, — one  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre, — harrow 
and  roll,  without  any  manure.  In  this  way,  I  get  from  25  to  80 
bushels  per  acre,  and  a  good  crop  of  straw ;  and  my  land  is  in 
good  condition  to  receive  manure  for  a  corn  crop,  the  following 
year, — the  old  stubble  making  the  land,  when  ploughed,  remain 

Five  acres  corn,  which,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  early  in  the 
season,  proved  a  failure  ;  yielding  only  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  variety  planted  is  the  Bristol  or  Smutty  White.  Heretofore, 
I  have  raised  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  seven  bushels  per 
acre.  Four  acres  in  ruta  bagas,  sugar  beets  and  carrots,  yielding 
1016  bushels  ruta  bagas,  771  bushels  carrots,  278  bushels  sugar 
beets,  making  a  total  of  2065  bushels. 

I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  potato  crop,  for  the  last 
five  years  ;  invariably  losing  from  a  half  to  the  whole  crop. 

This  year  I  planted  only  one  acre  to  Davis  Seedling,  and  the 
result  Avas  a  total  failure, — saving  only  about  twenty  bushels 
which  sold  early. 

jNIy  neat  stock  is  of  the  Jersey  breed,  either  full  blood  or 
grade.  I  raise  all  my  full  blood  calves,  and  all  the  grade  heifer 
calves.  We  make,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  pounds  of  butter 
per  week. 

In  raising  calves,  after  having  tried  the  different  plans  sug- 
gested, I  prefer  to  take  them  from  the  cow  the  third  day  and 
then  give  them  new  milk,  warm  from  the  cows,  morning  and 
evening,  in  such  quantities  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  growing 
well,  until  they  are  ten  to  twelve  Aveeks  old,  and  then  put  them  to 
pasture.  The  first  Avinter,  feed  tiiem  well  on  good  hay  and  a  peck 
of  ruta  bagas  per  day.  Put  them  to  the  bull  at  fifteen  months  old. 
My  stock  consists  of  one  bull,  twenty-four  cows,  heifers  and 
calves. 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep, — of  the  O.xford  Down  breed, — 
consisting  of  one  ram  and  sixty  ewes  and  lambs.  I  consider  that 
I  can  keep  a  flock  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  on  a  farm  like 
this,  to  advantage ;  and  I  Avould  here  urge  upon  the  farmers  of 
our  county  to  use  all  their  influence,  at  our  next  session  of  the 
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Legislature,  to  have  the  present  Dog  Law  carried  into  force,  or 
to  procure  another,  more  stringent,  to  be  passed  ;  for  tliej  must 
all  be  aware  that  the  number  of  useless  curs  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  this  county. 

My  breed  of  swine  is  a  cross  between  the  Suffolk  sow  and  Essex 
boar, — which  I  consider  the  best,  for  all  purposes,  I  have  ever 
raised. 

I  winter,  in  addition  to  the  above,  on  an  average,  about  twenty 
horses,  which  are  fed  on  hay  and  carrots. 

My  manure  is  mostly  kept  in  barn  cellars ;  is  thrown  over  fre- 
quently and  loam  is  mixed  with  it.  Large  heaps  are  closely 
packed  up,  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter,  on  the  fields  where 
it  is  to  be  used  in  the  following  Spring,  and  kept  covered  Avith 
earth,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gases  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
rain. 

The  grass  fields  are  renewed  evei-y  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
then  kept  under  the  plough  three  years.  1st  year  Winter  rye, 
without  manure  ;  2d  year  corn,  with  10  cords  manure  as  it  comes 
from  the  cellars,  per  acre ;  3d  year  roots,  with  about  G  cords  ma- 
nure ;  then  seeded  down,  generally  in  the  Spring,  with  one  bushel 
herdsgrass  and  two  bushels  redtop  per  acre,  well  harrowed  and 
rolled  with  a  heavy  stone  roller, — picking  off  the  stones  clean,  and 
making  it  as  smooth  as  possible  for  the  mowing  machine. 

My  milch  cows  are  fed  on  rowen,  as  long  as  I  have  it,  with  one 
peck  of  carrots  per  day ;  then  good  hay  and  same  quantity  of 
roots.  If  my  roots  give  out,  I  then  give  G  quarts  shorts  per  day, 
— rarely  any  meal.  I  milk  them,  if  possible,  up  to  about  thirty 
days  of  their  calving. 

I  grind  np  all  my  corn,  on  the  cob,  with  one  of  the  "  Little  Gi- 
ant" corn  crushers.  A  man  and  pair  of  horses  will  grind,  easily, 
fifteen  bushels  per  hour  ;  and  this  can  be  done  in  stormy  weather, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  of  doors. 

Thomas  Motley,  Ju. 

Woodland  Hill,  Dec.  10,  1858. 
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REPORT  ON  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 

A  standing  premium  for  "  the  best  Kitchen  Garden,  embracing 
not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,"  has  remained  upon 
the  Society's  hst  of  premiums  for  several  years.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  unnoticed,  or,  at  least,  unclaimed,  although  the  object  of  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  appendages  to  every  farm,  and  a  posses- 
sion more  or  less  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of 
every  family. 

With  the  ancients,  accustomed  to  use  but  little  animal  food,  the 
garden  was  considei-ed  indispensable,  as  a  source  of  subsistence  ; 
but  they  devoted  it  entirely  to  those  trees  and  plants  which  best 
subserved  the  daily  uses  of  life.  As  civilization  and  wealth  in- 
creased, a  taste  for  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  became  preva- 
lent, and  flower  gardens  common,  till,  at  the  present  day,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  department  of  rural  economy  w^iich  more  signally  dis- 
plays a  cultivated  and  refined  taste,  than  the  exhibitions  of  horti- 
culture and  floriculture,  combined,  which  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  town. 

Application  having  now  been  made  for  this  premium  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  Blackman,  of  Sharon,  his  garden  was  examined  by  a  member 
of  the  Supervisory  Committee.  It  was  found  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Society's  rules,  and  discovered  ample  proof  of 
the  proprietor's  industry,  skill  and  tlirift.  Every  part  of  it  was 
occupied  with  fruits,  vegetables  or  fl>)wers,  of  different  varieties 
and  of  luxuriant  growth.  It  was  perfectly  clear  of  weeds.  And, 
from  the  statement  given  to  the  Committee,  it  appears  to  have 
yielded  larger  returns  than  are  often  afforded  by  many  acres  cul- 
tivated at  much  greater  outlay  of  cost  and  labor.  The  surround- 
ing fences  and  interior  arrangements  of  the  garden  are  not  taste- 
ful or  attractive  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  proprietor's  circumstances, 
these  things,  which  might,  otherwise,  lessen  our  estimation  of  his 
claim  to  the  premium,  have  not  been  taken  into  account.  He  has 
occupied  the  premises  but  a  few  years.  He  began  the  enterprise 
without  capital ;  has  purchased  his  land,  and  built  a  comfortal)le 
and  convenient  house.  He  has  performed  the  whole  labor  of  his 
garden,  with  only  the  aid  of  a  lad  fifteen  years  old, — and  that, 
too,  at  those  intervals  of  an  industrious  occupation,  whicli  are 
usually  devoted  to  rest  or  recreation. 

AYe  consider  the  exam{>lo  of  Mr.  ]>.,  in  this  respect,  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  with  tiie  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  become 
competitors  in  future  years,  we  award  to  him  the  Society's  second 
premium  of  five  dollars. 

We  recommend  to  the  Society  a  change  in  the  terms  designa- 
ting the  object  of  these  premiums.     A  "  Kitchen  Garden  "  prop- 
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erly  comprehends  only  such  articles  as  are  designed  for  culinary 
use  ;  Avhile  the  general  cluiracter  of  our  gardens  combines  with 
them  others  designed  for  ornament,  and  to  gratify  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  We  therefore  propose  that  hereafter  distinct 
premiums  be  offered  for  a  "  Vegetable  Garden  "  and  a  "  ilower 
Garden." — or  two  premiums  for  both  combined. 

For  the  Committee,  CHAS.  C.  SEWALL. 


E.  H.  BLACKMAN'S  STATEMENT. 

My  garden  contains  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land,  the 
soil  of  which  is  a  gravelly  loam,  having  a  subsoil  so  hard  that  it 
can  only  with  difficulty  be  broken  up  with  a  pick.  It  is  partially 
drained  by  trenches  filled  with  small  stones  at  a  sufficient  depth  to 
admit  of  ploughing  over  them,  I  seldom,  however,  use  the 
plough.  For  two  years  past  I  have  dug  up  all  the  ground  Avith  a 
spading  fork,  and  carried  out,  in  a  hand-barrow,  all  the  manure 
to  be  used.  This  manure  is  all  made  by  the  gatherings  in  the 
sty,  where  one  hog  is  kept,  and  by  composting  the  night-soil  on 
the  premises.  I  keep  a  barrel  conveniently  placed  and  filled  with 
loam,  to  receive  all  the  urine  from  the  house.  In  this  way  arc 
made  about  twelve  barrels  of  very  strong  manure.  All  the  wash 
from  the  sink  is  conducted  into  the  sty,  where  are  made  about 
three  cords  of  good  manure,  by  a  constant  supply  of  loam  and 
the  refuse  of  the  garden.  I  allow  no  weeds  to  go  to  seed  in  the 
garden,  but  commit  them,  as  fast  as  they  appear,  to  the  care  of 
the  hog. 

I  have  in  my  garden  two  hundred  and  forty-five  fruit  trees,  of 
various  kinds  and  the  best  sorts  I  could  procure.  In  them  are 
embraced  fifty  varieties  of  fruit.  Seventy-five  tr^es  measure 
from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  trunk,  and  are  just  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit.  They  were  all  set  out  and  grafted  by  me. 
I  have  also  a  hundred  varieties  of  shi'ubs  and  flowers,  and  thirteen 
varieties  of  grapes  on  trellises.  All  the  labor  required  in  the 
garden  is  done  by  mj^self  at  odd  jobs — after  finishing  Avork  in  my 
shop — Avith  only  the  help  of  my  boy,  now  fifteen  years  old.  The 
boy's  time  and  labor  I  consider  Avorth,  say  fifteen  dollars.  Upon 
my  own  I  set  no  special  A^alue,  because  it  is  chiefly  spent  Avhile 
others  are  in  bed,  or  seeking  amusement  and  recreation. 

I  hercAvith  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  produce  of  the 
garden  the  present  season.  The  prices  of  many  of  the  vegeta- 
ble's are  less  than  might  have  been  stated,  and  the  number  of 
blackberry  bushes  and  trees  is  greater  now  than  before  any  sales 
Avere  made  in  the  Spring. 
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I  have  raised  garden  vegetable  seeds  enough  to  fill  nearly  t^YO 
thousand  papers,  and  shall  exhibit  a  box  of  them  at  the  coming 
Show  in  Dedham.  Respectfully, 

E.  H.  Blackman. 

Note.  Mr.  Blackman's  statement  i.s  accompanied  with  a  minute  account  of 
the  gales  of  different  articles  from  his  garden,  this  season,  and  of  the  value  of 
others  newh^  grown,  and  yet  remaining  there, — the  total  amount  of  which,  after 
deducting  fifteen  dollars  for  his  boy's  labor,  is  $197.14. 


REPORT  ON  BIPROVING  MEADOW  AND  SWA]\IP 

LANDS. 

Your  Committee  have  received  but  one  application  for  premium 
on  improved  lands.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stone,  of  Needham,  has  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  the  statement  accompanying  this  Report. 
We  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Stone  while  his  crops  were  growing, 
and  found  them  in  very  good  condition,  and  the  meadow  was  free 
from  Avater,  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  marginal  drain  might 
be  deepened  Avith  advantage,  and  we  would  here  suggest  that 
there  is  no  danger  that  marginal  drains  will  be  made  too  deep. 
They  should  always  be  sunk  sufficiently  low  to  cut  off  all  springs 
or  vfeins  within  three  feet  of  the  surface. 

Taking  the  cost  of  reclaiming  in  connection  with  the  amount 
produced  by  Mr.  Stone's  land,  the  Committee  consider  him  en- 
titled to  the  first  premium,  and  recommend  that  it  be  awarded  ac- 
cordingly. 

We  believe  that  this  and  other  reports  which  have  from  year  to 
year  been  presented  to  the  Society  upon  the  matter  of  reclaiming 
meadows,  sufficiently  show,  that  this  is  in  general  a  profitable 
operation  for  the  farmer,  but  in  this  as  in  all  other  investments, 
the  circumstances  attending  each  particular  case  must  determine 
whether  it  will  be  profitable  or  not ;  and  unless  these  circumstances 
are  fully  considered,  that  which  is  in  the  abstract  a  profitable 
operation,  may  in  practice  prove  a  losing  one  ;  for  instance,  it 
would  be  folly  for  a  man  who  had  as  much  good  tillage  land  as  he 
had  capital  to  cultivate,  to  devote  his  time  and  means  to  reclaim- 
ing meadow  or  swamp  lands.  In  a  word,  we  hope  that  nothing  akin 
to  the  "  hen  fever"  will  invade  this  or  any  other  department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  DUDLEY,  Chairman. 
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HENRY  L.  STONE'S  STATEMENT. 

Three  years  ago  I  commenced  improving  a  meadow  of  six  acres, 
mostly  a  peaty  bog,  covereii  a  large  portion  of  the  year  with  water, 
and  producing  a  few  brakes,  cranberries  and  coarse  grass.  About 
half  an  acre  of  it  had  been  dug  over  for  peat  two  spits  deep.  I 
first  dug  a  drain  sufficiently  deep,  from  the  centre,  to  take  oif  the 
water,  two  and  a  half  feet  below  the  lower  poi-tion  of  it.  Then 
put  in  cross  drains,  from  1|  to  2  feet  below  the  surface  and  lead- 
ing into  the  first  or  main  drain,  and  fifty  feet  apart.  I  used  the 
6  inch  horse  shoe  tile  double,  for  the  main  drain,  thus  0,  and  sin- 
gle 3  inch  for  the  cross  drains,  laying  the  single  tile  on  a  board 

when  the  ground  was  soft,  thus o_ ,  which  have,  so  far,  answered 

the  purpose.  I  then  proceeded  to  pare  the  turf  or  top  sod,  Avhich 
I  used  to  fill  up  the  peat  pits  to  the  extent  of  \  acre,  the  balance 
I  have  burnt  on  the  ground,  with  good  results  to  succeeding  crops. 
I  have  thus  reclaimed  about  four  acres,  at  an  expense  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  dollars,  or  about  $123  per  acre.  A  portion  of 
this  outlay  for  the  main  drain  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
should  be  charged  to  the  remaining  tAvo  acres  ;  so  that  I  think  the 
whole  may  be  reclaimed  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  I  have  planted  on  that  part  reclaimed,  potatoes, 
corn,  turnips,  carrots,  mangel  wurtzel,  parsnips,  squash,  and 
pumpkins.  These  crops  have,  in  no  case,  paid  anything  more 
than  the  cost  of  cultivation  the  first  season.  The  second  and  third 
seasons  they  have  proved  profitable,  yielding,  Avith  but  little  ma- 
nure and  ordinary  cultivation,  and  twice  hoeing,  as  follows : 

Indian  corn,  at  the  rate  of  78  bushels  per  acre. 
Mangel  Wurtzel,  17|  tons,  or  580  bushels  per  acre. 

Carrots  did  not  come  up  well,  220         "         "  " 

Potatoes,         .         .         .160         "         "  " 

Rutabagas,    ...       230         "         "  " 

Flat  turnips,    ...        315         "         "  " 

Pumpkins,       ...  12  tons  "  " 

Parsnips,         .         .         .  60         "         "  " 

The  above  were  all  of  good  quality,  except  the  parsnips,  which 
were  each  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  of  little  value.  The  land  is  now 
in  fine  productive  condition,  and  I  consider  it,  for  ease  of  cultiva- 
tion and  productive  quality,  worth  at  least  three  times  as  much  per 
acre,  as  any  other  land  in  my  neighborhood.  I  have  omitted  to 
mention,  that  I  did  not  surround  the  meadow  with  a  marginal 
drain  until  the  second  year,  therefore  did  not  get  full  control  of 
the  water,  and  thereby  lost  the  pi-oduct  of  the  first  year  by  an  in- 
imdation,  caused  by  the  autumnal  rains.  I  feel  confident  that  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  cultivate  such  lands  until  thej^  are  tho- 
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roughly  drained,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  surround- 
ing the  land  with  marginal  drains,  of  equal  depth  with  the  main 
drain,  thereby  cutting  off  the  springs  and  diverting  the  water 
thus  from  the  surrounding  high  lands.  If  this  is  done,  I  feel 
confident  that  the  crops,  whether  of  corn,  or  roots,  will,  after  the 
first  year,  or  after  the  land  shall  have  been  ploughed  and  been  ex- 
posed one  winter  to  the  action  of  frost,  pay  good  interest  on  the 
investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  happy  consciousness  of  being  a 
public  benefiictor ;  for  if  he  is  such  who  "  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,"  Avhat  should  be  said  of 
him  who  covers  the  meadows  with  grass  where  none  groAV  before  ? 

H.  L.  Stone. 
Grantville,  Nov.  10,  1858. 


REPORT  ON  OLD  PASTURE  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Pasture  Lands,  in  submitting  their 
report,  with  the  accompanying  exact  and  intelligent  letter  of  Mr. 
Gray,  are  happy  to  say,  that  they  have  had  an  opportunity  at  last 
to  bring  the  subject  of  improving  pastures  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  of  the  Society.  "•  Whether,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Gray,  "  the  renovating  of  this  pasture  will  prove  a  profitable  oper- 
ation, remains  to  be  proved."  Yet  he  can  safely  sa}',  it  will  pas- 
ture four  cows  decidedly  now,  than  it  would  two  before.  This 
fact  is  worth  something,  and  should  Mr.  Gray's  example  be 
followed  generally,  a  similar  result  would  certainly  be  productive 
of  much  good  to  the  community.  To  what  extent  these  improve- 
ments can  be  made  on  large  farms  where  capital  is  not  plenty,  and 
unimproved  acres  are  far  too  numerous,  the  Committee  will  not 
decide,  neither  has  there  been  a  sufficient  experience  to  settle, 
Avhether  the  wood  lot,  or  the  pasture,  is  better  for  the  owner  in  the 
long  run  ;  but,  certainly,  on  small  farms,  and  where  there  is  pe- 
cuniary ability,  many  an  unsightly  spot,  overgrown  Avith  brush- 
wood and  briars,  would  be  Avell  changed  into  food  for  cattle.  Two 
results  strike  the  Committee  as  following  the  improvements  under 
^consideration.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  cattle  can 
be  fed  on  the  same  land  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  (pndity  of  the 
food  will  be  improved.  In  our  ordinary  pastures  five  or  six 
months  of  feeding  is  all  that  can  be  profitably  obtained,  and  that, 
too,  with  additional  feeding  from  the  barn,  especially  if  the  milk  is 
sold  in  the  market.  Suppose  that  our  pastures  should  bo  made  as 
rich  as  our  mowing  lands,  should  we   not  be  able   to  extend  the 
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pasturage  season,  save  the  fall  feed  in  our  mowing  fields,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  latter  being  considered  by  many  good  farmers  a  poor 
plan ;  and  Avould  not  the  milk  be  richer  and  sweeter,  than  it  often 
is,  as  the  cows  would  have  only  the  good  grasses  to  eat?  The 
Committee  trust  that  IMr.  Gray's  example  will  call  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  their  pastures,  and  that  this  Society  will  have  the  ex- 
periments before  it  with  an  approach  to  the  real  value  of  the  im- 
provement. The  Committee  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  matter 
at  greater  length,  preferring  to  wait  until  more  facts  shall  come 
before  them.  They  acknowledge  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Gray,  and 
can  verify,  by  actual  observation,  the  statements  that  he  has  made, 
respecting  the  different  appearances  of  his  pasture  under  the  va- 
rious application  of  the  topdressings.  x\s  the  improvement  now 
before  them  is  the  first  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  Society, 
and  that  they  may  express  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  such  ex- 
periments, the  Committee  award  to  Smith  Gray,  of  Walpole,  the 
first  premium  of  $8.00.  For  the  Committee, 

BENJ.  G.  KIMBALL,  Chairman. 
JVeedham,  Oct.  7,  1858. 


SMITH  GRAY'S  STATEMENT. 

The  two  pastures  visited  by  you  contain  about  (five,  and  eleven, 
in  all)  sixteen  acres  ;  they  were  both  in  one,  when  they  came  into 
my  possession,  22  years  ago — at  that  time  the  fences  were  poor 
and  the  pasture  pretty  well  covered  with  bushes  and  moss — and  I 
may  add,  remained  in  the  same  condition  till  1850.  In  the 
Spring  of  that  year  I  ploughed  up  about  two  acres  of  the  best  part 
and  had  it  planted  with  corn  and  potatoes — and  the  same  course 
was  pursued  with  it  the  following  year,  and  laid  down  to  grass  in 
the  Spring  of  1852.  In  the  same  Spring  I  had  about  nine  acres 
more  ploughed  up,  but  its  being  situated  something  like  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  home,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  some  other  me- 
thod than  hauling  the  manure  that  distance — accordingly  buck- 
wheat was  sowed  on  to  the  nine  acres  and  two  green  crops  turned 
under  that  season.  The  next  Spring  spread  on  a  few  bushels 
each,  of  ashes,  plaster  and  lime,  and  sowed  it  down  to  grass  ;  a 
great  portion  of  the  pasture,  after  ploughing,  was  covered  with 
large  (juantities  of  loose  stones  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these,  and  at 
the  same  time,  turn  them  to  some  account,  a  trench  was  dug 
and  they  were  carted  off  and  made  into  a  wall  around  the  lot,  by 
"  doubling  up"  about  2|  feet  thick  and  2  feet  high,  setting  the 
old  posts  in  the  Avail  and  two  rails  above  ;  the  same  kind  of  fence 
was  also  made  across  the  pasture,  to  divide  Avhat  had  been  already 
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ploughed  from  that  which  had  not — this  portion,  that  is  the  re- 
maining five  acres,  being  decidedly  the  poorest  soil  and  roughest 
part  of  the  whole,  it  was  concluded  at  that  time  to  let  it  lay  as  it 
was.  However,  in  the  Fall  of  1854,  engaged  a  man,  with  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  to  assist  my  hired  man  and  horse  to  plough  up  the 
five  acres ;  and  though  it  was  very  poorly  ploughed,  ou  account  of 
the  quantity  of  loose  stones  and  bushes,  yet  I  had  to  pay  for  the 
man  and  oxens'  part  of  the  labor  twenty-six  dollars. 

The  three  succeeding  seasons  some  of  the  best  patches  in  this 
lot  were  planted  with  corn,  beans  and  potatoes  (mostly  the  latter), 
the  rest  of  the  piece  was  ploughed  once,  and  harrowed  two  or 
three  times  at  odd  jobs,  each  season  ;  the  stones  being  picked  and 
carted  off  for  making  Avall,  after  each  harrowing — estimated  that 
the  crops  of  potatoes,  &c.,  taken  oft*,  about  paid  for  labor  and  seed 
on  the  patches  which  were  planted.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the 
pasture  was  an  old  pond,  a  receptacle  for  the  washings  from  the 
land,  doubtless  from  time  immemorial.  During  the  drought  of  the 
Summer  of  I800 — all  the  mud  was  taken  out  of  this  pond  and 
lay  in  heaps  through  two  Winters  and  one  Summer  to  pulverize, 
turning  it  over  once  in  the  mean  time,  by  hauling  it  on  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  pasture  where  I  Avished  to  use  it.  In  the  Spring 
of  1857  one  half  of  this  mud  was  mixed  with  Turks  Island  salt 
and  twenty  casks  of  lime  (slacking  the  lime  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  the  salt)  and  the  other  half  was  mixed  with  about  ten 
tons  of  residuum  from  a  soap  boilers  establishment  in  Boston. 
Early  in  the  Fall  the  two  heaps  were  turned  over,  the  better  to 
mix  the  ingredients  together,  the  land  (5  acres)  was  all  ploughed 
and  harrowed  once  more,  and  another  large  crop  of  stones  picked 
off"  by  boys  during  school  vacation,  and  to  their  delight  it  was 
finally  decided  that  it  was  ready  to  sow  doAvn  with  grass  and  grain. 
Before  sowing,  surperphosphate  of  lime  was  spread  on  to  half  an 
acre  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  remainder  was  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parts,  on  one  of  which  was  sown  clear  Turks 
Island  salt,  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  on  another  the 
compost  heap  of  salt  lime  and  mud,  and  on  the  other  the  mud  and 
soap  boiler's  residuum.  After  harrowing  in,  it  was  all  sown  with 
grass  seed,  and  about  four  acres  with  AVintcr  rye  also.  The  rye 
came  up  good,  and  not  nuich  difference  to  be  noticed,  exce])t  that 
it  was  the  stoutest  where  it  received  the  superphosphate  of  lime. 
The  grass  seed  appears  to  have  taken  well,  except  ou  the  driest 
knolls  and  one  low  place  which  was  covered  with  water  late  in  the 
Spring.  On  the  four  acres  I  have  40  bushels  of  rye,  and  estimate 
two  tons  and  a  half  of  rye  straw. 

Whether,  on  the  whole,  the  renovating  of  this  pasture  will  ])rovc 
a  profitable  operation,  remains  to  be  proved.  All  we  can  say  now 
is,  that  in  1850  it  was  a  very  poor  pasture,  mostly  covered  with 
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bushes  and  moss  and  very  poor  fences,  with  all  the  attendant  an- 
noyances ;  and  now,  in  1858,  it  is  a  pretty  good  pasture,  with  sub- 
stantial fences,  and  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  Avill  pasture 
four  cows  decidedly  better  now,  than  it  Avould  two  before. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Smith  Gray. 
Walpole,  Sept.  27,  1858. 


REPORT  ON   EXPERIMENTS  IN   SUBSOIL 
PLOUGHING. 

The  Committee  on  "  Experiments  in  Subsoil  Ploughing,"  have 
attended  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them. 

As  there  were  no  entries  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Soci- 
ety, the  Committee  have  nothing  to  report  on  the  special  matter 
committed  to  them.  They  believe,  however,  that  a  few  general 
remarks  may  not  be  considered  as  out  of  place. 

That  subsoil  ploughing,  when  judiciously  applied  to  pecuhar 
locations,  and  where  previous  draining  can  be  economically  ac- 
complished, is  attended  with  most  favorable  results,  is  now  well 
established.  The  experience  in  Old  and  New  England  fully 
establishes  the  fact,  that  without  previous  draining  the  subsoil 
plouging  in  wet  lands  is  worse  than  useless.  One  great  advan 
tage  resulting  from  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies  is,  that  subsequent  inquirers  are  aided  in  making 
up  their  reports,  and  whenever  a  topic  has  been  ably  treated,  and 
no  material  errors  discernible,  it  is  Avise  to  refer  to  them.  With 
these  impressions,  the  Committee  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the 
Report  of  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  "On  the  Principles  of  Plough- 
ing," in  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Society,  1852,  pp.  117 
to  128.  Mr.  Howard  concludes  his  able  report  with  this  remark: 
"  Subsoil  ploughing  has,  in  some  instances,  had  a  favorable  effect 
in  enabling  crops  to  withstand  drought,  as  ascertained  by  using 
the  implement  in  alternate  breadths  through  the  fields  ;  but  fur- 
ther and  more  particular  experiments  are  required  to  prove  its 
effects  with  certainty,  on  different  descriptions  of  soil  and  for  dif- 
ferent crops."  These  cautious  remarks  were  written,  it  will  be 
observed,  six  years  ago.  Since  then,  much  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  here  and  in  England.  As  far  back  as 
1889  and  40,  there  were  animated  discussions  in  the  leading 
agricultural  journals  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  comparative 
advantage  of  subsoil  ploughing  and  thorough  drainage.  One  wri- 
ter says,  "  We  are  quite  sure  that  no  true  farmer — no  farmer 
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who  does  not  intend  to  act  treasonably  towards  the  soil,  will  ever 
confide  in  subsoil  ploughing  alone,  but  will  rather  rely  on  thorough 
draining,  as  a  much  more  permanent  improvement." 

In  the  "  Agricultural  Journal,"  published  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
London  in  1857,  a  journal  considered  of  high  authority, — we  find 
an  elaborate  review  of  Mr.  Stephens's  book,  "  The  Tester  Deep 
Land  Culture,  being  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  successful 
cultivation  practised  for  years  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweedsdale,  at 
Yester."  From  this  source  the  Committee  take  leave  to  extract 
one  or  two  paragraphs,  as  germane  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  that  since  improvements  were  begun 
at  Yester,  in  1832,  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing 
all  the  different  operations  put  in  practice ;  and  early  impressed 
with  their  importance  as  the  foundation  of  a  mode  of  farming  so 
very  different  from  what  is  in  ordinary  use,  as  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  a  New  System.  He  viewed  them  from  the  first  with  a 
hiiih  dem-ee  of  interest.  A  more  distinct  and  lucid  statement — 
one  which  conveys  more  readily  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  clear 
conception  of  the  whole  case,  we  have  seldom  happened  to  peruse, 
while  the  scientific  bearings  of  the  subject  are  treated  in  a  manner 
Avhich  leaves  little  to  be  desired."  The  Yester  mode  of  cultivation, 
as  far  as  it  has  the  character  of  an  original  process,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  It  is  a  method  of  breaking  up  and  pul- 
verizing the  subsoil  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  then  raising  it 
upwards,  so  as  to  mix  it,  in  any  required  quantity,  with  the  sur- 
face soil ;  and  this  it  effects  by  means  of  a  subsoil  trench  j^lougJi 
of  a  peculiar  construction.  But  its  chief  merit  is  not  seen  by  re- 
gai'ding  it  simply  by  itself ;  it  admirably  adapts  itself  to  the  other 
great  amehorating  processes  to  which  the  soil  is  subjected,  and 
renders  them  more  complete.  Assuming  thorough  draining  as  an 
essential  prerequisite,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  method  hitherto 
devised,  which  on  the  one  hand  gives  full  effect  to  that  operation, 
and  derives  from  it  all  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ; 
while  on  the  other,  it  deepens  and  improves  the  plant-growing 
soil,  and  brings  it  into  a  condition  which  best  fits  it  for  benefitting 
from  manures  and  atmospheric  influences.  It  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  not  only  as  an  important  discovery  in  itself,  but  also 
just  such  a  one  as  was  needed  to  give  full  effect  to  many  of  the 
most  important  improvements  lately  introduced  into  agriculture. 
This  will  appear  more  fully  as  we  follow  Mr.  Stephens  into  some 
of  the  details  Avith  which  his  work  furnishes  us.  It  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  report  to  do  this,  and  the  Committee  content 
themselves  by  recommending  to  those  desirous  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  to  possess  themselves  of  Mr.  Stephens' 
book.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  this  mode  of  culture,  the 
same  authority,  after  describing  minutely  the  nature  of  the  Yester 
'J 
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lands,  which  seems  to  present  as  formidable  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  reduced  to  regular  cultivation  as  could  be  found  in 
the  most  rugged  of  our  New  England  farms,  proceeds  :  "As  the 
basis  of  all  improvement  in  such  a  case,  without  which  every  other 
operation  would  have  been  impracticable  or  nugatory,  the  lands 
were  first  subjected  to  a  system  of  thorough  drainage.  The 
drains  were  dug  thirty  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  open  fur- 
rows of  the  round  ridges,  which  was  equal  to  38  inches  below  the 
level  surface  of  the  ground,  and  placed  18  and  30  feet  apart. 
The  main  drains  were  dug  four  feet  deep,  bottomed  with  horse- 
shoe tiles  and  soles,  having  gravel  occasionally  placed  above  them ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  surface  earth  turned  into  the  drain 
answered  all  necessary  purposes.  The  drains  placed  widest  apart, 
viz.,  30  feet,  were  found  to  drain  the  land  sufficiently,  especially 
when  followed  by  deep  ploughing,  by  which  the  escape  of  the 
water  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  expense  of  thorough  draining, 
thus  described,  was  X5.  9s.  6d.  sterl.,  or  $27.50  per  acre.  The 
desci'iption  of  the  subsoil  trench  ploughing  follows,  the  expense  of 
which  is  thus  stated : 

Four  men  and  four  pairs  of  horses  ploughing  an 
acre  a  day         ...... 

Labor  turning  out  and  carting  off  stones   . 

To  which  add  the  above  expense  of  draining 

make         £8     2  6 
or  S40.50. 

From  the  higher  prices  of  labor  with  us,  it  is  fairly  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  same  quantity  of  work  could  not  be  accomplished 
here  without  a  considerable  addition  to  these  items  of  expense. 
It  is,  of  course,  for  every  intelligent  farmer  to  make  his  own  esti- 
mates of  outlay,  and  also  of  the  results  to  be  expected  therefrom. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  as  your  Committee  believe,  to  inculcate 
caution  upon  our  practical  farmers  ;  they  possess  that  valuable 
quality  to  a  healthy  extent, — and  perhaps  in  some,  if  not  many 
instances,  it  retards  substantial  improvement.  If,  however,  they 
are  somewdiat  slow  in  adopting  novelties,  they  are  nevertheless 
sure  of  availing  of  well-tried  experiments,  the  good  results  of 
which  are  no  longer  problematical. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  MOTLEY,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  report  that  but  one  field  of  grain 
was  oifered  for  premium,  where  the  terms  of  the  Society  were 
comphed  with.  This  was  a  field  of  wheat  ofiered  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Everett,  of  Wrentham,  and  to  him  they  award  a  premium  of  four 
dollars  for  a  successful  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  that  crop. 
Although  the  land  on  which  this  crop  was  raised  was  not  what  is 
usually  called  wheat  land,  or  the  quality  of  the  crop  of  marked  ex- 
cellence, he  has  demonstrated  that  wheat  can  be  raised  in  our 
county  at  a  profit  quite  equal  to  the  average  of  our  crops.  The 
Committee  have  noticed  several  superior  fields  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  which  were  not  offered  for  premium,  and  were  highly 
pleased  with  a  sample  of  wheat  exhibited  at  the  fair  by  Mr.  N. 
Capen,  of  Dorchester,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  fully  equal  to 
any  produced  on  this  continent. 

For  the  Committee, 

H.  L.  STONE. 


EDMUND  T.  EVERETT'S  STATEMENT. 

The  land  upon  which  this  wheat  was  raised  and  which  I  entered 
for  premium,  contains  81  rods ;  its  soil  is  sandy  loam  ;  it  was 
planted  with  corn  last  year,  and  manured  at  the  rate  of  18  cart 
loads,  of  25  bushels  per  load.  No  manure  put  on  the  land  this 
3^ear, — ploughed  twice  and  sowed  1  bushel  of  Black  Sea  wheat, 
April  17th. 

Expenses  of  crop  nearly  as  follows : — 

Ploughing  twice,  $2  ;  sowing  and  harrowing,  75  cts.  $2.75 

1  bushel  seed  wheat,          ......  3.00 

Harvesting,  $1.50  ;  threshing  and  cleaning,  $1.50,      .  3.00 

Value  of  land,  $80  per  acre  ;  interest  and  taxes,           .  2.80 

11.55 

Value  of  crop  : — 
Eight  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  .  $10.00 

Half  a  ton  straw,  at  $4  per  ton,     ....  2.00 

18.00 
Deduct  expenses,  .         .         .  11.55 


Net  profit  ....  6.45 

Harvested  first  week  in  August.         Edmund  T.  Everett. 
Wi-entham,  Sep,  21tJi,  1858. 
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KEPORT  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  Trees   have  awarded  the   following 
premiums : — 

To  Henry  L.  Stone,  of  Needham,  for  his  apple  orchard, 

the  first  premium,          .....        $10.00 

To  Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover,  for  his  apple  orchard, 

•the  second  premium,     .....  7.00 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  abovementioned  orchards,  ac- 
company this  report. 

EDWARD  M.  RICHARDS,    Chairman. 
Dedham,  Dec.  3,  1858. 


HENRY  L.  STONE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium,  an  orchai'd,  set  out  in  the  fall  of  1852,  con- 
sisting of  eighty-eight  trees,  of  the  following  varieties,  viz  : — Thirty 
Northern  Spy,  thirty  Baldwin,  eight  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  five 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  and  fifteen  Ilubbardston  Nonesuch. 

The  soil  is  a  strong  loam,  with  gravelly  clay  subsoil.  The  holes 
were  dug  twenty-five  feet  apart,  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  fifteen  inches  deep,  filled  with  meadow  mud,  and  most  of 
the  trees  set  on  the  surface,  and  the  original  soil  drawn  up,  forming 
a  mound  about  the  trees.  On  a  portion  of  the  land,  a  little  more 
elevated,  and  Avith  a  better  natural  drainage,  the  trees  were  set  as 
much  below  the  surface  as  they  had  stood  in  the  nursery.  The 
land  has  been  in  grass  two  years,  and  cultivated  with  corn  or  po- 
tatoes four  years,  well  manured,  and  yielding  good  crops.  The 
trees  have  been  washed  twice  each  year,  in  a  solution  of  soda 
ash,  of  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  season  most  of  the 
trees,  except  the  Northern  Spy,  have  borne  from  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  apples  each,  all  sound,  fine  fruit,  and  of  good  size. 

Henry  L.  Stone. 

G-rantville,  Nov.  10,  1858. 


HENRY  GOULDING'S  STATEMENT. 

The  apple  orchard  which  I  offer  for  premium  contains  123  trees. 
12  trees  were  set  out  in  1848,  9  in  1849,  28  in  1851,  GO  in  1852, 
14  in  1853. 

A  few  that  did  not  grow  well  have  been  dug  up,  and  others  set 
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in  their  places.  The  trees  we  set  thirty  feet  apart.  I  have  raised 
corn  and  potatoes  and  vines  every  year  since  tlie  trees  were  set 
out.  I  dig  around  the  trees  and  dig  out  the  borers  every  spring. 
I  manure  in  the  hill,  putting  two  shovelfuls  to  each  tree  when 
planting.  The  trees  are  Baldwin,  liubbardston  Nonesuch  and 
Porters. 

Henry  Goulding. 
Dover,  Nov,  15,  1858. 


REPORT  ON  FRUIT. 

The  display  of  fruit  is,  to  many  persons,  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  our  annual  exhibition.  The  thrifty  farmer  sees  in  it,  at 
least,  an  article  of  produce  and  sale — a  source  of  revenue,  and 
with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by  Physiology,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  most  useful  and  necessary  addition  to  his  daily  bread, 
— a  partial  substitute  for  the  physician,  and  a  relief  to  his  pork 
barrel.  The  amateur  horticulturist,  with  the  curious  eye  of  the 
connoisseur,  inspects  the  fine  specimens  of  new  and  rare,  or  per- 
haps older  and  more  valuable  varieties,  and  the  lover  of  beauty 
gratifies  his  artistic  feelings  by  admiring  the  fair  proportions  and 
rich  colors  of  ruddy  cheeked  apples,  melting  pears,  luscious 
peaches  and  clustering  grapes.  For  these,  or  other  reasons,  all 
persons  are  more  or  less  interested  in  these  productions  of  the 
garden  and  the  orchard. 

As  an  article  of  profit,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  market  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  love  of  fine  fruit  in  our  community  is  increasing.  The 
better  qualities  are  sought  for,  and  the  supply  is  unequal  to  the 
demand.  Good  fruit  has  an  increasing  market  value,  and  a  little 
extra  care  in  gathering,  assorting  and  packing,  is  sure  to  be  well 
repaid  in  the  additional  price  obtained. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  an  Essay  on  Fruit  Cultivation, 
to  give  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  feeding 
fruit  trees,  or  to  speak  of  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess. There  are  well  written  treatises,  accessible  to  every  one, 
tliat  contain  the  combined  knowledge  of  many  car'cful,  thoughtful 
and  practical  men.  There  is  hardly  any  serious  difficulty  that 
may  not  be  overcome  ; — there  is  but  one  subtle  enemy  that  we  are 
unable  to  con(|uer.  Whoever  shall  discover  and  make  known  a 
simple  and  efficient  check  to  the  destruction  caused  by  this  insig- 
nificant looking  beetle,  but  most  dangerous  enemy, — the  Cu-rcnUo, 
— will  do  more  than  we  can  express,  to  encourage  fruit  growers 
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and  advance  the  progress  of  horticulture.  At  present,  this  pest 
has  nearly  deprived  us  of  our  plums,  and  threatens  to  wrest  from 
us  our  peaches,  cherries,  and  even  apples ;  while  nectarines  and 
apricots,  are  now  unheard  of. 

A  plan  for  increasing  the  size  and  hastening  the  maturity  of 
certain  kinds  of  fruit,  has  been  somewhat  adopted  and  is  worthy 
of  mention.  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Craft,  of  Brookline,  exhibited  Isa- 
bella grapes  treated  in  this  manner,  and  grown  in  the  open  air, 
perfectly  ripe,  and  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  This  fine 
grape  does  not  ripen  perfectly  in  this  vicinity,  unless  the  season  is 
unusually  favorable,  and  consequently  the  plan  in  question,  ena- 
bling us  to  grow  the  fruit  to  unusual  size,  and  to  anticipate  by  at 
least  two  weeks  the  time  of  ripening,  deserves  attention.  The 
process  consists  in  what  is  called  "  ringing  the  vine,''^  which  is, 
simply,  removing  from  the  bearing  shoot  below  the  fruit,  and  when 
the  grapes  are  about  half  grown,  a  ring  of  bark,  half  an  inch  Avide. 
By  this  means,  the  sap  being  interrupted  in  its  descent,  stimulates 
the  ripening  clusters,  and  forces  them  to  increased  and  luxuriant 
growth  and  early  maturity.  This  method  might,  doubtless,  be  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  but,  involving  as  it  does,  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  loss  of  the  shoot  so  treated,  it  will  probably  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  it  only  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  or  perhaps 
the  grape  and  peach. 

The  display  of  apples  was  large  and  fine,  the  crop  being  abun- 
dant in  this  vicinity. 

The  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  apples, 

to   Thaddeus    Clapp  of  Dorchester,  .         .  $4.00 

For  the  second  best  collection,  to  Aaron  D.  Weld,  of  West 

Roxbury, 3.00 

For  the  third  best  collection,  to  Moses  Kingsbury,  of  West 

Dedham, 2.00 

For  the  best  single  dish,  for  very  fine  Roxbury  Russett 

Apples,  to  Edmund  Policy,  of  Walpole,      .         .  2.00 

For  fine  displays,  the  Committee  also  award  Diplomas  to 
Cheever  Newhall  of  Dorchester,  Lewis  Davenport  of  Milton,  and 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Carlton  of  Dorchester,  and  would  recommend 
to  A.  W.  Shumway  of  Dover,  and  also  to  D.  A.  GoldthAvait  of 
Stoughton,  a  copy  of  "  Downing'' s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America.''^ 

The  Society  is  also  indebted  to  Wm.  Whiting  of  Dedham,  Cal- 
vin Richards  of  Dover,  Joseph  Crane  of  Dedham,  Lucas  Pond  of 
Wrentham,  Charles  Sloan  of  Milton,  and  B.  Caldcr  of  Dedham, 
for  valuable  contributions. 
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Pears. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  varieties,  the 

first  premium  to  M.  P,  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  .  $4.00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Thaddeus  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  .  3.00 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  H.  Chadwick,  of  Roxbury,  .  2.00 
For  the  best  single  dish,  to  Alfred  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  for 

12  very  fine  Bartlett  Pears,         ....         2.00 
To  J.  H.  Billings,  of  West  lloxbury,  for  a  basket  of  fine 
Doyenne  Boussock  Pears,  a  Diploma. 

Peaches. 
For  the  best  display  of  peaches,  to  Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover,  3.00 
To  G.  H.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  for  late  Crawford  peaches, 

a  Diploma. 
To  Charles  Sloan,  of  Milton,  for  a  display,  the  Committee 

recommend  a  copy  of  "  Dotvnifig^s  Fruit  and  Fruit 

Trees  of  America.''^ 
The  Committee  would  speak  favorably  of  dishes  of  peaches  from 
Thomas  Scott  of  Roxbury,  E.  S.  Rand  of  Dedham,  A.  S.  Leland, 
of  Sherburne,  and  would  make  especial  mention  of  four  varieties 
of  fine  peaches,  exhibited  by  Willard  Lewis,  of  Walpole,  but  which 
were  received  too  late  to  compete  for  the  premiums. 

Foreign   Grrapes. 
For  the  best  collection,  to  Charles  B.  Shaw,  of  Dedham,       $4.00 
The  Committee  also  award  Diplomas  to  E.  S.  Rand,  of  Dedham, 
and  J.  M.  Underwood,  of  West  Ro.xbury,  for  fine  displays. 

Native  Gi'apes. 
For  remarkably  fine  Isabella  Grapes,  to  G.  &  C.  Craft,  of 

Brookline,  a  Diploma. 
To  W.  H.  Mann,  of  Dedham,  for  Isabella  Grapes,  a  Diploma. 
For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  A.  HEWINS,  Chairman. 
West  Roxhury.,  Dec.  1,  1858. 


REPORT  ON  FLOWERS. 

Cut  Floivers. 
1st  premium  to  Barnes  &  Washburn,  of  Dorchester,  $4.00 

2d         "        to  E.  S.  Rand,  of  Dedham,      .         .         .         2.00 
3d         "        to  Lewis  Davenport,  of  Milton,  .         .         1.00 

Copy  of  "  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers"  to  Marion  I.  Watt, 
of  West  Roxbury. 
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Bouquets. 
1st  premium,  for  best  four,  to  Lewis  Davenport,  of  Milton,     3.00 
2d         "  "         "         to  Macy  Randall,  of  Sharon,         2.00 

3d         "  "         "         to  Myra  Smith,  of  Needham,         1.00 

Premium  to  Hannah  Mcintosh,  of  East  Needham,         .         1.00 
For  best  Single  Bloom,  to  Lewis  Davenport,  of  Milton,  for 

"  Lady  Cooper," 1.00 

Pot  Plants. 
For  best  collection,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  of  Dedham,     .         .         3.00 
For  best  single  specimen,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  of  Dedham,  for 

Andromeda  Floribunda,       .....         1.00 
Diplomas  to  Miss  M.  A.  Carlton,  of  Dorchester,  for  Bouquet ; 
F.  L.  Harris,  of  West  Needham,  for  Cut  Flowers  ;  and  James 
McTear,  of  Dedham,  for  Bouquet. 

Designs. 
To  Mrs.  Richard  Richardson,  of  Medway,  for  a  very  tasteful 

design,  a  premium  of         ....  .  $3.00 

To  E.  H.  Blackman,of  Sharon,  for  basket  of  flowers,  a  copy 

of  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 
To  Mary  T.  Shumway,  of  Dedham,  for  basket  of  flow^ers,  a 

premium  of        .  .  .  .  .  .  .          1.00 

To  Miss  L.  M.  Blodgett,  of  Dedham,  forbasketof  flowers,  a  Diploma. 
A  collection  of  Dahlias  was  contributed  by  Thomas  G.  Whytal, 
of  West  Roxbury,  but  were  not  entered  for  premium.  There  were 
also  exhibited  several  Bouquets  and  Designs,  to  which  no  name 
was  attached,  for  which  reason  they  could  not  be  noticed  by  the 
Committee. 

There  was  also  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  Cut  Flowers, 
from  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  West  Needham,  but  (fortunately,  per- 
haps, for  the  other  competitors)  they  were  entered  too  late  to  con- 
tend for  the  premiums. 

THOMAS  G.  WHYTAL,   Chairman. 
West  Roxbury^  Nov.  15,  1858. 
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REPORT  ON  BREAD. 

Wheat  and  Indian. 
1st  premium  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Sewall,  of  Medfield,         $3.00 
2d         "        to  Mrs.  Edwin  Davenport,  of  Milton,         .         2.00 

Unholted  Wheat. 
2d  premium  to  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Adams,  of  Dedham,  .         3.00 
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Rye  and  Indian. 
1st  premium  to  Mrs.  Reuben  Ware,  of  Needham,        .         ^3.00 

Wheat. 
1st  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Stone,  of  Declham,  ,         .         3.00 

2d         "        to  Mrs.  Lucinda  Dunbar,  of  Canton,  .         2.00 

The  Committee  also  recommend  the  Society's  Diploma  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  P.  Mcintosh,  of  Needham,  for  a  very  fine  loaf  of  Wheat 
and  Rye  Bread. 

Also — the  Society's  Diploma  to  Mrs.  Barnard  Ross,  of  Dedham, 
for  an  excellent  loaf  of  Rye  Bread. 

For  the  Committee, 

SAMUEL  C.  MANN. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DAHlY. 

Butter. 
For  the  best  product  of  Butter  pn  the  farm  for  four  months, 

1st  premium  to  Miss  Lucy  Morse,  of  Medfield,  $15.00 

2d  premium  to  Edmund  T.  Everett,  of  Wrentham,       .  10.00 

8d         "       to  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  of  West  Roxbury,  7.00 

For  the  best  12  pounds  of  Butter,  1st  premium  to  Miss  Lucy 

Morse,  of  Medfield, 5.00 

2d  premium  to  Lyman  Adams,  of  East  Medway,    .         .         3.00 
8d         "       to  James  R.  Fisher,  of  South  Dedham,       .         2.00 
The  Committee  also  recommend  a  Diploma  to  Henry  Daniels,  of 
East  Medway. 

Cheese. 
A  sample  of  cheese  was  entered  by  Mr.  James  P.  Clark,  of 
Medway,  for  which   the   Committee  would   have   been  happy  to 
award  a  premium,  but  the  quantity  was  not  sufficient  to  comply 
nvith  the  required  conditions. 

The  Committee  having  had  much  experience  in  butter-making, 
offer  the  following  rules  as  the  result  of  their  experience  : 

The  newer  and  sweeter  the  cream,  the  sweeter  and  higher  fla- 
vored will  be  the  butter. 

The  air  must  be  fresh  and  pure  in  the  room  or  cellar  where  the 
milk  is  set. 

The  cream  should  not  remain  on  the  milk  over  thirty-six  hours. 

Keep  the  cream  in  tin  pails,  into  which  put  a  spoonful   of  salt 
at  the  beginning,  then  stir  the  cream  lightly  each  morning  and 
evening  ;  this  will  prevent  the  cream  from  moulding  or  souring. 
10 
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Cliurn  as  often  as  once  a  Aveck,  and  as  much  oftener  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Use  nearly  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

Work  the  butter  over  twice  to  free  it  from  the  buttermilk  and 
brine,  before  lumping  or  packing. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  the  wooden  scoop  for  working  over 
the  butter ;  it  does  the  work  effectually,  and  avoids  the  heat  of  the 
hands.  JOHN  A.  GOULD,   Chairman. 


REPORT  OX  VEGETABLP]S  AND  ROOT  CULTURE. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  : — 

Grarden   Verjctahles. 
2d  premium  to  11.  L.  Stone,  of  Needham,  .  .  $5.00 

8d         "        to  George  R.  Sampson,  of  Brookhne,         .  4.00 

Potatoes. 
For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  Edwin  Davenport  of 

JNIilton,  a  premium   of  .  .  .  .  .  5.00 

For  the   best  new  variety  of  Seedling  Potatoes,  to  Edwin 

Davenport,  of  Milton,          .....          5.00 
For  Sweet  Potatoes,  a  Diploma  to  C.  C.  Sewall,  of  Medfield. 
Best  three  varieties.  Diploma  to  Edward  M.  Richards,  of  Dedham. 

French  Pumpkins,  a  Diploma  to  Aaron  D.  Weld,  of  West  Roxbury. 

Mammoth    Squash    and  accompanying  statement,  a  Diploma  to 
Mary  Nason,  of  Franklin. 

Best  variety  of  Squash,  a  Diploma  to  George  Davenport,  of  Ded- 
ham. 

Strawberry  Tomatoes,  a  Diploma  to  Macy  Randall,  of  Sharon. 

Spring  Wheat,  a  Diploma  to  Nahum  Capen,  of  Dorchester. 

The  Committee  would  notice  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Sweet 

Potatoes,  sent  for  exhibition,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Bates  of  Kingston. 
CHARLES  H.  FRENCPI,  Chairman. 


The  following  Report  on  Vegetables  and  Root  Culture,  was  ac- 
cidentall}''  omitted  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  for  1857,  and  is 
therefore  inserted  in  this  place. 

REPORT  ON  VEGETABLES  AND  ROOT  CULTURE  FOR  1857. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  and  Root  Culture  report,  that  H. 
H.  Hunnewell,  of  West  Needham,  is  entitled  to  the  first  premium 
for  an  excellent  collection  of  Vegetables, — a  Silver  Cup.    Cheever 
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Newhall,  of  Dorchester,  for  a  good  collection,  the  second  premium, 
five  dollars.  G.  R.  Sampson,  of  Brookline,  the  third  premium, 
four  dollars.  Lyman  Kinsley,  of  Canton,  the  fourth  premium, 
three  dollars. 

The  Committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  one  dollar  each,  to  E. 
Stone  of  Dedham,  Charles  Sloan  of  Milton,  Josiah  Davenport  of 
Needham,  and  Asahel  Newton  of  West  Dedham, — the  latter  for 
hops.  Also,  one  dollar  each,  to  C.  C.  Sewall  of  Medfield,  and 
Jackson  Belcher  of  Randolph,  for  sweet  potatoes. 

Edwin  Davenport,  of  Milton,  exhibited  thirteen  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes— all  very  beautiful.  He  had  no  competitor  for  the  pre- 
mium of  five  dollars  for  the  best  collection,  and  the  Committee  are 
unanimous  in  the  award. 

The  Committee  award  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to  Marshall 
Stearns,  of  Brookline,  for  his  crop  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
bushels  of  Danvers  onions,  grown  on  ninety-nine  rods  of  land — 
(being  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  bushels  per 
acre) — a  bushel  of  the  onions  was  on  exhibition  at  the  hall  of  the 
Society. 

]Mr.  Stearns  says,  that  "  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  this  crop 
was  grown,  is  nine  rods  wide  and  eleven  rods  long, — onions  have 
been  grown  on  it  for  thirty  successive  years.  It  has  always  been 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  the  Spring  it  was  ploughed  and 
then  harrowed,  then  dressed  with  horse  manure — old  and  fine — at 
the  rate  of  eight  cords  to  the  acre.  It  was  then  ploughed  hghtly 
and  raked.  The  seed  was  sown  with  a  machine  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  rows  fourteen  inches  apart.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  crop,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  without  includ- 
ing the  interest  on  the  value  of  land,  is  for  ploughing,  three  dollars, 
seed,  one  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents,  sowing,  seventy-five 
cents,  cultivation,  fifteen  dollars,  harvesting,  eight  dollars,  manure 
and  spreading,  twenty-five  dollars,  half  of  which  I  charge  to  this 
crop,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the  crop,  exclusive  of  rent  of  land, 
forty-one  dollars  and  twelve  cents." 

This  crop  was  examined  by  the  Committee,  after  it  was  pulled. 
Others  may  have  seen  a  larger  crop,  but  we  think  no  person  ever 
saw  a  better  one. 

Why  are  not  more  of  the  farmers  of  Norfolk  County  able  to 
compete  with  Messrs.  Ilunnewell  and  Stearns  ?  Surely  not  for 
Avant  of  means  or  ability.  Is  it  not  because  the  eflfort  is  not  in  the 
right  direction,  or  because  a  proper  effort  is  not  made  ?  How 
many  men  there  are  who  plough  and  manure,  but  do  not  cultivate  ; 
who  arc  afraid  to  plough  deep, — "  it  will  spoil  the  land," — who 
are  afraid  to  manure  highly, — "  it  Avill  kill  the  crop," — who  are 
not  careful  in  the  selection  of  seed,  in  the  application  of  manure  or 
the  cultivation  of  their  crot)S,  but  careful  to  take  all  from  the  field 
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or  garden  that  ■will  grow,  and  leave  little  or  nothing  there  to  en- 
courage the  succeeding  crop, — who  would  carry  on  the  manure  in 
a  wheelbarrow  and  take  off  the  crop  in  a  hay  cart.  Many  of  us 
have  neighbors  who  plough  and  manure,  plant  and  hoe,  and  har- 
vest a  crop  from  three  or  four,  six  or  eight  acres  annually,  who 
never  did  and  never  Avill  cultivate  a  single  acre,  or  raise  a  crop 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil  they  pretend  to  improve.  Let 
such  men  visit  Mr.  Stearns — see  what  they  will  not  be  prepared  to 
believe,  and  go  home  and  astonish  themselves.  Let  them  copy 
the  best  cultivators,  and  all  of  them  can  exhibit  as  handsome  beets, 
as  straight  carrots  and  parsnips,  large  cabbages,  smooth  turnips, 
yellow  pumpkins  and  as  big  squashes  as  the  most  successful  con- 
tributors at  our  best  shows.  Let  the  Trustees  of  our  Society  be  a 
little  more  liberal  and  offer  greater  inducements  for  the  exhibition 
of  vegetables,  and  we  shall  hereafter  have  an  exhibition  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
For  the  Committee, 

AARON  D.  CAPEN. 


REPORT  ON  HORSES. 

The   Committee  on  Horses,  having  attended  to  the  duties  as- 
signed them,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  Report : 

Thorough  Bred  Horses. 

No  Horse  entitled  to  either  first  or  second  premium. 

To  Brown  &  Merrill,  of  Roxbury,  for  "  Trustee,  Jr."  the 

Society's  Diploma  and  third  premium  of  .  .  .   |^5.00 

To  Phillips  &  Hammond,  of  Brookline,  for  "  Sultan,"  the 

Society's  Diploma. 
To  Capt.  John  Codman,  of  Dorchester,  for  "  Omar  Pacha," 

the  Society's  Diploma. 

Part  Thorough  Brcds — two  years. 

To  J.  H.  Billings,  of  West  Roxbury,  for  Horse  Colt,  the 

Society's  Diploma,  and  first  premium  of  .         .         .      3.00 
Second  and  third  premiums  not  given. 

One   Year. 

To  A.  L.  Cashing,  of  Randolph,  Society's  Diploma,  and 

first  premium  of  .         .         .         .         .         .         •      3.00 

To  Joshua  Wilkins,  of  Dorchester,  second  premium  of      .      2.00 
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Brood  3Iarcs  and  Foals. 
To  J.  H.  Billings,  of  West  Roxbury,  Society's  Diploma, 

and  first  premium  of      .....         .      7.00 

Carriage  Horses  ojjen  to  all  descriptions. 

To  Thomas  Adams,  of  Roxbury,   Society's  Diploma,  and 

first  premium  of    .  .  .  .  .  .  .10.00 

To  E.  J.  Baker,  of  Dorchester,  the  second  premium  of     .      7.00 
To  J.  H.  Sturdy,  of  Wrentham,  the  third  premium  of      .      5.00 
To  Luke  Hammond,  of  Brookline,  the  Society's  Diploma. 
To  A.  R.  Mathes,  of  Roxbury,  for  two  span  of  Black  and 
Bay  Horses,  not  having  been  owned   long  enough  in 
the  county  to  take  premiums,  the  Society's  Dij^loma. 

Single  Horses,  open  to  all  descriptions. 

To  John  Deane,  of  Dedham,  the  Society's  Diploma,  and 

the  first  premium  of       .....  .  7.00 

To  Newell  Fisher,  of  Walpole,  the  second  premium  of       .  5.00 

To  H.  Troutman,  of  Roxbury,  the  third  premium  of  .  3.00 

Saddle  Horses. 
To  Smith  Gray,  of  Walpole,  for  his  Horse  "  Rock,"   aged 

25  years,  Society's  Diploma,  and  first  premium  of  .  7.00 
To  A.  H.  &  E.  B.  Metcalf,  Franklin,  second  premium  of        4.00 

Horses  of  all  ivorh — Stallions  four  years  and  upwards. 

To  W.  M.  Lawrence,  of  South  Dedham,  for  "  Young  Bos- 
ton," Society's  Diploma,  and  first  premium  of  .         .    10.00 

To  S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  for  "  Young  America," 

the  second  premium  of .         .         .         .         .         .      7.00 

To  W.  M.  Lawrence,  South  Dedham,  for  "  Young  Ethan," 

the  third  premium  of    .         .         .         .         .         .5.00 

Brood  Mares  and  Foals. 
To  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  Society's  Diploma 

and  first  premium  of     .  .  .  .  .  .      7.00 

To  Daniels  Hamant,  of  Medfield,  the  second  premium  of  .      5.00 
To  George  A.  Crooks,  of  Bellingham,  the  third  premium  of     3.00 
To  James  McLaine,  of  Dedham,  a  Diploma. 
To  Calvin  Richards,  of  Dover,  a  Diploma. 

Three  Years  Colts  or  Fillies. 
To  John  Deane,  of  Dedham,  for  "  Young  Ripton,"  Diploma 

and  first  premium  of  .  .  .  .  ,  .  5.00 
To  George  Ilolbrook,  of  Wrentham,  second  premium  of  .  3.00 
Third  premium  not  given. 
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To  W.  P.  Balch,  for  "  Franklin,"  the  Society's  Diploma  ; 

and  the  Committee  regret  that  the  rules  of  the  Society 

would  not  admit  of  his  taking  a  premium. 
To  Jesse  Newell,  of  Dover,  for  North  Horse  Colt,  a  Diploma. 

Two   Years. 

To  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Dedham,   for  "  Colonel,"  Diploma, 

and  first  premium  of      .....  .      5.00 

To  Amasa  Thayer,  of  Braintree,  the  second  premium  of  .  3.00 
To   S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  for  "  Ethan  Allen,"  the 

third  premium  of .  .  .  .          .  .  .      2.00 

One   Year. 

To  W.  P.  Balch,  for  "  Betsy  Hill,"    Diploma,  and  first 

premium  of.          .          .          .          .          .  .          .  5.00 

To  Daniel  D.  Hamant,  of  Medfield,  premium  of  .         .  3.00 

To  Horatio  Boyden,  of  Walpole,  premium  of  .  .         .  2.00 

Single  Farm  or  Draft  Horses. 
To  E.  Potter,  of  Braintree,  Diploma,  and  first  premium  of     7.00 

Pairs  Farm  or  Draft  Horses. 

To  E.  B.  Parker,  Wrentham,  Diploma  and  first  premium  of  7.00 
To  J.  P.  &  W.  P.  Clark,  EastMedway,  second  premium  of  5.00 
Third  premium  not  given. 

Trotters. 

As  the  Society  offered  no  jiremiums  for  speed,  the  following 
were  awarded  Diplomas : 

A.  Bartlett,  Dedham,  for  "  Ida." 

A.  N.  Winslow,  South  Dedham,  "  Tiot." 

G.  Dean  Draper,  West  Dedham,  "  Lady  Jane." 

Brown  &  Merrill,  Roxbury,  "  Topsey." 

J.  D.  Bradlev,  Milton,  "  Lady  Bradley." 

E.  S.  Beals,  East  Weymouth,  "  Blackleg." 

Henry  Trowbridge,  North  Wrentham,  for  his  pacer. 

Also  to  Jesse  H.  Sprague,  Weymouth,  pony  "  Indian  Chief." 

J.  D.  Bradlee,  three  year  old  colt. 

N.  W.  Turner,  Boston,  for  three  years  colt. 

Albert  Tirrell,  South  Weymouth,  for  fine  road  horse  of  Sher- 
man Morgan  breed,  five  years  old. 

Diplomas  for  fine  Display  in  Equestrianism. 

Miss  Phinney,  of  Stoughton  ;  Miss  Mary  Gardner,  of  Dedham ; 
Master  Whiting  Metcalf,  of  Franklin. 
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The  number  of  Horses  entered  this  year,  was  much  larger  than 
at  the  last  Fair,  and  your  Committee  trust  that  this  is  evidence  of 
an  increasing  interest  among  the  breeders  and  owners  of  horses 
throughout  the  county,  as  the  most  distant  toAvns  were  nearly  all 
represented.  Believing  that  the  display  of  horses  upon  the 
"  track  "  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  programme 
offered  by  the  Society  to  the  majority  of  persons  attending, 
your  Committee  recommend  that,  in  future,  more  time  be  alloAved 
for  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  And  in  this  connection,  the  ne- 
cessity of  awarding  premiums  for  trotting  horses  presents  itself 
vei'v  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  knowing  that  the 
"  trials  of  speed"  are  a  large  source  of  pecuniary  benefit  to  the 
Society.  To  do  this  fairly,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory, 
all  persons  entering  trotting  horses  should  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  as  entrance  money ;  this,  we  think,  will  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  owners.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  matched 
horses,  several  owners  having  expressed  some  surprise  at  being 
allowed  to  compete  for  premiums  without  charge. 

In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  Thorough  Breds,  the  Com- 
mittee have  endeavored  to  discharge  their  duty  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner.  They  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  aAvard 
any  premium  to  Mr.  Luke  Hammond  for  his  magnificent  stallion 
"  Sultan."  After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  no  stal- 
lion, however  excellent  in  himself,  was  entitled  to  a  premium, 
unless  he  had  proved  himself  a  good  stock  getter.  As  the  owner 
could  not  produce  or  name  any  of  his  colts  in  this  vicinity  ;  and 
furthermore,  learning  from  reliable  sources  that  quite  a  number 
of  persons  had  paid  for  the  service  of  the  horse  and  received  no 
return  for  their  money,  the  Committee  felt  constraiued  to  withhold 
a  premmm  from  otherwise  so  splendid  an  animal. 

In  the  class  "  Horses  of  all  work,"  the  Committee  particularly 
recommend  to  the  breeders  of  this  county  the  Morgan  stallion 
''  Royal  Defiance,"  he  having  proved  himself  a  stock  getter  of  the 
first  order.  This  horse  was  entered  only  for  exhibitinu,  having 
previously  taken  the  Society's  highest  premiums,  and  by  refer- 
ence to  the  list  we  find  his  colts  in  their  respective  classes  took 
the  first  premium  as  Four,  Three  and  Two  Year  Olds  Colts. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  more  Farm  or  Draft 
Horses,  there  being  but  one  entry  of  that  class. 

Before  concluding  this  Repoi-t,  your  Committee  would  further 
suggest  that  the  duties  of  your  Committee  on  horses  are  onerous  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  short  time  allowed  for  their  discharge  renders 
it  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  who  contribute 
to  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  There  Avere  on  exhibition  at  our 
late  Fair  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  horses  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  the  time  allowed  for  the  examination  of  each  horse  could 
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not  exceed  four  minutes,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  candid 
mind  that  some  change  in  this  department  is  urgently  called  for, 
and  we  Avould  suggest  that  the  horses  be  arranged  in  classes — 
two  or  more — and  that  appropriate  committees  be  appointed  to 
take  the  respective  classes  in  charge.  The  necessity  for  this 
change  becomes  still  more  urgent  on  account  of  the  deep  and 
growing  interest  the  public  feel  in  the  subject  of  the  horse.  It 
stimulates  owners  and  breeders  to  improve  their  stock,  and  this  is 
done  in  many  cases  at  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  And 
it  becomes  a  Patron  Society  to  look  well  to  its  duties,  that  there 
may  not  be  found  any  want  of  temporary  aid  to  foster  and  encour- 
age, or  neglect  to  stifle,  so  important  on  object  of  progressive  im- 
provement. That  four  minutes  is  a  reasonable  time  for  the  exam- 
ination of  any  description  of  horse  that  is  oifered  for  a  premium, 
is  not  apparent ;  and  much  less  does  it  suffice  for  a  proper  analy- 
sis of  a  fine  young  Arabian,  whose  capability  to  learn  capacitates 
him,  at  four  months  old,  to  take  a  cup  of  coftee  with  his  master  in 
his  parlor,  and  perform  many  other  feats  Avhich  speak  his  early 
sagacity  and  intelligence. 

It  is  further  suggested,  that  the  Society  offer  suitable  premi- 
ums for  Female  Equestrianism.  It  is  apparent  to  your  Commit- 
tee, that  the  public  interest  felt  in  horses,  is  not  confined  to  man, 
but  the  women  of  our  community  are  also  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject ;  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  enjoyment 
derived  therefrom.  A  woman  talks  with  and  pets  every  animal ; 
she  studies  the  disposition  and  habits,  soothes  by  kindness,  and 
wins  to  the  right  by  persevering  and  aifectionate  importunity  : 
and  no  doubt  much  of  the  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  horses 
is  attributable  to  female  influence,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  and  to 
deny  her  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  equestrian  pastimes,  is 
withholding  from  her  a  right  which  legitimately  belongs  to  her. 

Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  pubhc  require  additional  sources 
of  amusement.  It  is  a  nice  point  to  gauge  the  public  taste  and 
wants,  and  to  so  graduate  the  scale  that  neither  excess  or  defi- 
ciency shall  preponderate  to  waste  the  vital  force,  to  restore  which 
a  proportionate  reaction  comes  sooner  or  later.  But  it  does  to- 
day seem  that  New  England  needs  to  be  amused, — requires  some 
healthy  excitement  to  divert  that  over  assiduous  toil  practised  by 
the  working  classes  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  in  adopting  such  of 
the  suggestions  above  as  may  appear  reasonable,  that  objects  of 
vast  importance  may  be  secured  to  our  Society  and  the  people  at 
large,  and  afford  us  all  a  large  amount  of  innocent  enjoyment  at  a 
small  sacrifice  of  time  and  money. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee,  S.  ATWOOD. 
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REPORT  ON  BULLS. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  report,  that  for  Jerseys  they  award, 
To   Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  of  West  Roxbury,  the  fii'st  pre- 
mium of $5.00 

To  Edward  R.  Andrews,  of  West  Roxbury,  the  2d  premium,   4.50 
Also,  a  Diploma  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  West  Needham, 
he  having  before  received  the  Society's  first  premium. 
The  only  Ayreshire  entered  was  by  F.  W.  Draper,  of  West 

Dedham,   to  whom  they  award  the  second  premium  of  4.50 

There  was  not  a  Durham  on  the  gi-ound,  nor  a  Devon,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  handsome  pair,  6  years  old,  trained  to  work, 
entered  by  Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover  ;  but  the  Committee  did  not 
think  them  entitled  to  a  premium  for  breeding  purposes. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Society,  no  Grade  was  entitled  to  a  premium  ; 
there  were  some  on  exhibition,  however,  which  w^ere  worthy  of  no- 
tice, especially  one,  half  Jersey  and  half  Suffolk,  3  years  old,  en- 
tered by  Thomas  Smith,  of  Dedham, — a  splendid  bull. 

Also,  one  13  months  old  by  James  Smith,  of  West  Roxbury, 
and  one  by  George  E.  Holbrook,  of  North  Wrentham,  9|  months 
old,  were  very  promising  animals. 

The  writer  of  this  Report  has  not  had  so  much  experience  in 
raising  stock  as  many  others  in  the  county.  He  understands, 
however,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  a  bull  arrives  at  puberty 
Avhen  about  a  year  old,  but  should  not  be  much  used  to  propagate 
his  race  until  two  years  of  age . 

The  points  of  a  good  cow,  and  those  of  a  good  ox  are  thought 
to  be  quite  different,  consequently,  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a 
bull  for  raising  stock,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  ob- 
ject be  to  raise  milch  cows  or  working  oxen.  Believing  that  much 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy  than  to  oxen  for  labor,  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  the  Committee  were  governed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  that  consideration  in  making  their  awards. 

For  the  Committee, 

Milton,  October,  1858.  ELLJAH  TUCKER. 


REPOR  r  ON  COWS. 

The  number  of  Cows  entered  was  twenty-four  ;  and  only  three 
of  the  competitors  furnished  any  written  statement  of  the  produce 
of  their  Cows.     Therefore  the  Committee  have  awarded  only  three 
premiums  for  Milch  Cows, 
11 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  and 
render  to  the  Committee  statements  of  the  yield  of  milk  or  butter, 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  in  no  case  have  the 
Committee  awarded  a  premium  where  a  compliance  with  this  rule 
has  been  neglected.  For  stock  under  the  different  breeds  no 
statement  is  required,  but  here  it  would  be  of  great  service,  as  the 
.Committee  are  obliged  to  rely,  almost  entirely,  upon  their  own 
judgment  and  observation. 

The  Committee  would  recommend,  that  an  addition  be  made  to 
the  premium  list  of  Hungarian  breed.  That  stock  has  been  shown 
two  years  and  can  receive  no  premium. 

The  premiums  awarded  are  : — 
To  S.  C.  Hills,  of  West  Roxbury,  Durham,  2d  premium,     $3.00 
To  F.  W.  Shattuck,  Dedham,  Devon,  1st         "  5.00 

To  W.  B.  Bacon,  West  Roxbury,  Jersey,      "  "  5.00 

To  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Needham,  diploma,  he  having  received 

the  first  premium  last  year, 
To  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  Grades,  1st  premium,     .         5.00 
To  Cath.  Welch,  Dedham,  "       2d         "  .         3.00 

To  E.  Bacon,  West  Roxbury,  "     a  Diploma. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  for  his  four  years  old  Cow, 

having  received  the  first  premium  last  year,  a  Diploma. 

For  Milch  Cows,  with  statements, — 
1st  premium,  to  Thomas  Motlev,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  .  10.00 
2d  "  to  E.  Morse,  Medfield,  ....  8.00 
3d  "  to  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  .  6.00 
To  Thomas  Barrows,  Dedham,  Native,  1st  premium,  .  5.00 
To  H.  L.  Stone,  Grantville,  for  his  Hungarian  Cow,  Diploma. 
To  Calvin  Richards,  Dover,  for  his  Native  Cow,  .  Diploma. 

To  William  G.  Wood,  Dedham,  for  his  Twin  Cows,       .  Diploma. 

For  Committee, 

E.  T.  EVERETT. 

September  29, 1858. 


REPORT  ON  HEIFERS. 

Jersey  Heifers. 
To  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  of  West  Roxbury,  1st  premium  of  $3.00 
To  W.  B.  Bacon,  of  West  Roxbury,  2d  premium  of       .         2.00 

AyresMre  Heifers. 
To  S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  1st  premium  of    .         .         3.00 
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Devon  Heifers. 

To  Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover,  1st  premium  of      .         .  3.00 

To  John  Henderson,  of  East  Needham,  2d  premium  of  2.00 

Native  Heifers. 

To  George  R.  Sampson,  of  Brookline,  1st  premium  of    .  3.00 

To  AVilliam  Lynch,  of  Dedham,  2d  premium  of     .         .  2.00 

Grade  Heifers. 

To  Samuel  C.  Hill,  of  West  Roxbury,  1st  premium  of    .  3.00 

To  John  Deane,  of  Dedham,  2d  premium  of  .         .  2.00 

Heifers  Under  One  Year  Old. 

To  Henry  Gay,  of  West  Dedham,  1st  premium  of  .  3.00 

To  Messrs.  Bacon,  of  Brookline,  2d  premium  of     .         .  2.00 

To  Ann  E.  Davenport,  of  Milton,  3d  premium  of  .         .  1.00 

Heifers  in  Milk. 

To  Wm.  B.  Bacon,  of  West  Roxbury,  1st  premium  of    .  6.00 

To  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  of  West  Roxbury,  2d  premium  of  5.00 

To  Wilham  C.  Allen,  of  Medfield,  3d  premium  of  .  4.00 

JAMES  T.  SUMNER,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  have  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  submit  the  following  report : 

The  whole  number  of  entrees  for  the  "  Drawing  Match,"  Avas 
as  follows,  viz : — One  pair  of  Steers  ;  one  pair  of  Mongrels  ;  four 
pairs  of  Oxen. 

There  w^as  one  Town  Team,  from,  and  entered  by,  the  Town  of 
Dover.  Your  Committee  carefully  tested  the  strength,  and  ob- 
served the  ti'aining  of  the  teams  entered  for  the  "  Pole,"  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  they  discovered  decided  improve- 
ments in  the  management  of  the  several  teams,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  corresponding  willingness  and  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  appreciating  ox.  Once  the  loud  screams  of  drivers,  mingled 
with  the  hissings  of  long  and  huge  whips,  made  the  "  Drawing 
Match"  any  other  than  a  place  to  test  the  strength  and  discipline 
of  the  patient  and  much  abused  brute  as  they  should  be  tested. 
Now  the  driver  guides.,  instead  of  goads.  Now  the  ox  works  in- 
stead of  frets.  Your  Committee  trust  that  the  training  of  work- 
ing oxen  will  receive  still  ";reater  attention.     Your  Committee  do 
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not  feel  at  liberty  to  award  a  premium  to  the  "  Mongrels"  entered 
by  George  E.  Holbrook,  of  Wrentham,  notwithstanding  they  show 
careful  training  and  great  strength.  They  cannot  do  so  for  this 
reason :  Our  President  gave  instructions  to  the  various  Commit- 
tees to  "  follow  the  by-laws,"  and  we  could  not  find  authority  for 
awarding  a  premium  to  "Mongrels."  The  same  technical  objec- 
tions govern  your  Committee  in  passing  upon  the  Bulls  entered  by 
H.  Goulding. 

The  following  are  the  awards  of  your  Committee  : — 
1st  premium,  to  J.  P.  Clarke,  of  Medway,  .         .         $8.00 

2d         "         to  S.  F.  Alden,  of  Dedham,     .     .         .  6.00 

3d         "         to  B.  N.  Sawin,  of  Dover,  ,  .         .  4.00 

4th        "         to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Edson,  of  Dedham,  .  3.00 

1st        "         to  Town  of  Dover,  for  "  Town  Team,"    .  15.00 

For  Committee, 

J.  IT.  D.  BLAKE,  Chairman. 


iiTeport  on  steers. 

The  Committee   on  Steers  have  attended  to  their  duty,  and 
make  the  folloAving  awards  of  premiums  : — 

To  Lyman  Adams,  Jr.,  of  East  Medway,  for  his  three  years 
old  steei's  and  under  four,  half  Devon  and  half  Native, 
he  having  raised,  and  owning  the  same,  the  first  pre- 
mium,    ........  $7.50 

To  Lyman  Adams,  Jr.,  of  East  Medway,  for  his  twin  three 
years  old  steers,  Native,  raised  and  owned  by  him, 
second  premium  of      .....         .         6.00 

To  W.  B.  Bacon,  of  Brookline,  for  his  Steers,  two  years  old 

and  under  three,  Jersey,  raised  by  him,  1st  premium  of   5.00 

To  Caleb  Hamant,  of  Medfield,  for  his  twin  Steers,  Native, 
two  years  old  and  under  three,  raised  by  him,  the  sec- 
ond premium  of  .         .         .         .         .         .         4.00 

No  Steers  one  year  old  and  under  two,  adjudged  by  the 
Committee  worthy  of  the  first  premium. 

They  award  to  George  Babcock,  of  Brookline,  for  his  Native 
Steers,  one  year  old,  raised  by  him,  the  second  pre- 
mium of    .......         .         2.00 

JAMES  P.  CLARK,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 


To  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  of  West  Roxburj,  1st  premium  of  $0.00 
To  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  West  Needham,  2d  premium  of        4.00 

JOSEPH  H.  BILLINGS,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  SWINE. 

For  the  best  Breeding  Sow,  half  Suffolk  and  half  Middlesex, 

to  G.  F.  Darling,  of  West  Needham,  1st  premium  of    $6.00 

To  B.  N.  Sawin,  of  Dover,  Middlesex  breed,  2d  premium  of    -l.OO 

For  the  best  htter  of  Weaned  Pigs,  from  two  to  six  months 
old — breed,  Norfolk — a  cross  of  the  Suffolk,  Middlesex 
and  Columbian,  to  G.  F.  Darhng,  of  West  Needham, 
1st  premium  of  ......  6.00 

To  Solomon  Flagg,  of  West  Needham,  breed,  Suffolk,  Mid- 
dlesex and  Native,  2d  premium  of        .         .         .         4.00 

To  A.  D.  Webber,  of  West  Needham,  3d  premium  of     .         2.00 

There  were  no  Boars  on  the  ground,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  had  points  worthy  of  a  premium,  except  G.  F.  Dar- 
ling's, of  West  Needham,  which  took  the  first  premium  last  year. 

A  Diploma  is  recommended  to  A.  D.  Webber,  of  West  Need- 
ham, for  his  half  Suffolk  Boar  Pig ;  and  a  diploma  to  Thomas 
Motley,  of  Dedham,  for  a  litter  of  thirteen  weaned  pigs,  breed, 
Suffolk,  Chinese  and  Native. 

NATHAN  LONGFELLOW,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  POULTRY. 

To  Dr.  Eben  Wight,  of  Dedham,  for  best  pair  Black  Spanish,  $2.00 
To  James  Farrington,  of  Dedham,  for  best  pair  White  Shan- 

ghaes, 2.00 

To  E.  P.  Mollis,  of  AVest  Needham,  for  best  pair  Dorkings,  2.00 
To  H.  H.  W.  Sigourney,  of  West  Dedham,  for  the  best  pair 

Rolands, 2.00 

To  James  McCoy,  of  Dedham,  for  best  pair  Barnyard  Fowls,  2.00 

To  Lewis  Smith,  of  Dedham,  for  best  pair  Guinea  Fowls,  2.00 
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To  Charles  Sloan,  of  Milton,  for  best  pair  Bantams,       .  2.00 
To  George  E.  Holbrook,  of  North  Wrentham,  for  the  best 

lot  of  Geese,      .......  5.00 

To  Daniels  Hamant,  of  ^Nledfield,  for  best  lot  of  Turkies,  5.00 

To  William  C.  Allen,  of  Medfield,  for  the  best  lot  Ducks,  5.00 

To  J.  B.  Calder,  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  lot  of  Live  Fowls,  4.00 

To  Zebina  Smith,  of  Dedham,  for  2d  best  lot  of  Live  Fowls,  3.00 

ROBERT  MANSFIELD,  Chairman. 


REPORTS  ON  PLOUGHING. 


HORSE  TEAMS. 

To  Jeremiah  W.  Gay,  of  Dedham,  1st  premium  of  .  8.00 
To  Isaac  W.  Patterson,  of  Dover,  2d  premium  of  .  .  6.00 
To  Willard  P.  Clark,  of  Medwaj,  3d  premium  of  .         4.00 

For  the  Committee, 

CALVIN  RICHARDS. 


SINGLE  TEAMS. 

To  William  Fales,  of  Dedliam,  2d  premium  of  .  .  6.00 
To  Jeremiah  M.  Shepherd,  of  Foxboro',  3d  premium  of  5.00 
To  B.  N.  Sawin,  of  Dover,  6th  premium  of  .         .         2.00 

This  team  was  driven,  and  the  plough  held,  by  a  boj  thirteen 
years  old. 

ROBERT  PORTER,  Chairman. 


DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

To  Horace  and   Moses   Whiting,   of  Dedham — Michigan 

Plough — 1st  premium  of     .  .  .  .  .  8.00 

To  Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover,  1st  premium  of      .  .  8.00 

To  Sawin  &  Chickering,  of  Dover,  2d  premium  of  .  6.00 

To  Aaron  Bacon,  of  Dover,  3d  premium  of  .         .         .  4.00 

HORATIO  MASON,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  ON  SPADING. 

The  Committee  on  Spading  award  the  following  premiums  : — 

To  Dennis  Doody,  of  Dorchester,  the  first  premium  of  $5.00 

and  a  diploma. 
To  Peter  Ford,  of  Wrentham,  the  second  premium  of  .  4.00 
To  Patrick  Gormlj,  of  Dedham,  the  third  premium  of  .  3.00 
To  Walter  Ingalls,  of  Walpole,  the  fourth  premium  of  .  2.00 
They  also  award  diplomas  to  Patrick  McAuhflF,  Daniel  McAuliff 
and  Timothy  Hickey. 

For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  A.  HEWINS. 


REPORT  ON  STRAW  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  on  Straw  iNIanufactures  respectfully  report,  that 
thirty-one  bonnets  were  offered  for  premium,  and  one  for  exhibi- 
tion, only,  and  nearly  600  yards  of  Domestic  Straw  Braid,  by 
seren  different  contributors.  The  fancy  bonnets  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Fisher  &  Harding  of  Medway,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Ellen  Mahas,  exhibited  very  superior  skill  and  taste  in  the 
combination  of  colors  and  materials,  and  for  richness,  beauty  and 
finish  could  hardly  be  excelled. 

Messrs.  H.  M.  Green  &  Baker  of  Franklin,  deserve  much 
credit  for  a  beautiful  fancy  bonnet  exhibited  by  them. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  : — 
For  the  best  collection  of  plain  braid  Bonnets,  a  diploma  and 

first  premium  of        ......  $5.00 

For  the  best  collection  of  fancy  bonnets,  a  diploma  and  first 

premium  of        ......         .         5.00 

For  the  best  domestic  straw  bonnet,  a  diploma  and  first  pre- 
mium of    ........         4.00 

each  to  INIessrs.  Fisher  &  Harding  of  Medway. 
To  Miss  Jedida  Staples,  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  specimen 

of  straw  braid,  a  diploma  and  first  premium  of        .          2.00 
To  Miss  INIcIntosh,  of  Sharon,  the  2d  premium  of  .          1.00 

To  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Temple,  of  Medway,  for  the  best  specimen 

of  sewing  bonnets,  a  diploma  and  first  premium  of  3.00 

For  the  Committee, 

NATHANIEL  CLAPP,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

To  Richard  W.  Bates,  of  Dedham,  for  Carved  Work,  a  diploma. 

To  Cushman  &  Baker,  of  Medfield,  for  Carryall,  a  diploma. 

To  Russell  &  Baker,  of  Dedham,  for  Bedstead,  Bureau,  &c.,  a 

diploma. 
To  F.  D.  Dunbar,  of  Canton,  for  Bread  Trough  and  Kneading 

Board,  a  diploma. 

WILLIAM  B.  BOYD,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements  report  that  there 
Avere  no  entries,  that,  by  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  could  receive 
a  premium.  They  recommend  a  diploma  to  Fiske  Russell  of  Bos- 
ton, for  his  Mowing  Machine,  and  also,  to  J.  Van  Kuren of  Boston, 
for  Iron  Beam  Plough. 

For  the  Committee, 

THOxAIAS  MOTLEY,  Jr. 


REPORT  ON  LADIES'  WORK. 

The  Committee  on  Ladies'  Work,  report  as  follows : — 

To  Miss  Bridget  Crowe,  of  Dedham,  for  wrought  skirt,  a 

premium  of      ......  .  $1.00 

To  Miss  Kate  Pendergrast,  of  E.  Medway,  for  wrought  col- 
lar, a  gratuity  of      .....         .  .50 

To  Miss  Sophia  A.  Howard,  of  Dedham,  for  shawl  of  crochet 

work,  a  premium  of  .....  1.00 

To  Miss  Caroline  A.  Howard,  of  Dedham,  for  superior  pen- 
cil drawings,  a  premium  of         ...  .  .50 

A  Monochi'omatic  Drawing,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Pettee,  of  Dedham,  we  consider  as  belonging  legitimate- 
ly to  the  ladies'  department,  and  therefore  award  the 
Society's  diploma  and        .....  1.00 

To  Miss  ILarriet  E.  Sawyer,  of  Needham,  for  collection  of 

crayon  drawings  and  fruit  piece,  a  diploma  and     .  2.00 
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To  Miss  Z.  Shepard,  Canton,  for  crayon  drawing,  a  diploma 

and 1.00 

To  Miss  Z.  Shepard,  of  Canton,  who  exhibited  a  collection  of 
paintings  of  various  kinds,  specimens  of  cone  work,  wax 
fruits,  &c.,  we  recommend  a  gratuity  of      .  .  2.00 

There  were  fine  specimens  of  paintings  of  various  kinds  exhibited 

by  M.  A.  Richardson,  Wm.  Mansfield,  Sarah  E.  Ha-wes,  Kate 

Mills,  and  perhaps  others,  which  the  Committee  think  worthy  of 

commendation. 

To  Miss  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  for  worsted  work  chair  cover, 

a  premium  of  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1.00 

To  Miss  Carrie  E.  Jones,  for  a  lamp  mat,  a  diploma. 

To  Miss  Susan  H.  Thayer,  7  years  of  age,  of  Randolph,  for 
worsted  work  Ottoman  covers  Ave  award  a  diploma,  as 
encouragement  to  juvenile  industry. 

To  Miss  A.  S.   Gilmore,  of  Medfield,  for  4  embroidered 

scarfs,  a  gratuity  of  .....  .50 

To  Miss  C.  Howe,  of  W.  Dedham,  for  Ottoman  cover,  the 
Society's  diploma. 

To  Miss  Mary  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  for  music  stool  cover,  a 

gratuity  of       ......  .  .50 

To  Miss  Mary  C.  Alden,  of  Randolph,  15  years  of  age,  for 

a  beautiful  knit  counterpane,  the  first  premium  of  3.00 

To  Miss  Abby  Fisher,  of  West  Dedham,  for  white  wrought 

counterpane,  the  second  premium  of  .  .  .  2.00 

To  Miss  H,  J.  Fuller,  of  West  Needham,  for  knit  counter- 
pane, a  gratuity  of  .....  1.00 

To  Miss  S.  Cheever,  of  Wrentham,  for  wrought  counterpane, 
a  diploma.  ' 

To  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Thayer,  of  Randolph,  for  patchwork  quilt, 
a  diploma. 

To  Miss  Olive  Mason,  of  Medfield,  aged  78,  for  2  patchwork 

quilts,  a  gratuity  of  .....  1.00 

To  Miss  Amy  Baker,  of  Dedham,  for  patchwork  quilt,  a 

gratuity  of       ......  .  .50 

To  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Russell,  of  Dedham,  for  bedcjuilt,  a  di- 
ploma and  gratuity  of        ....  .  .50 

To  Miss  Ann  Colburn,  of  East  Needham,  for  patchwork 

quilt,  a  gratuity  of  .....  .50 

To  those  who  exhibit  this  kind  of  articles,  we  would  recommend 
more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  quilting. 
To  Miss  Lizzie  ITawkius,  of  Dedham,  for  embroidered  child's 

dress,  a  gratuity  of  .....  1.00 

To  Mrs.  Frank  Jones,  of  Stoughton,  for  embroidered  child's 

dress,  a  gratuity  of  .         .         .         .         ,  .50 

12 
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To  Miss  M.  Hill,  of  East  Med  way,  for  best  specimen  of  em- 
broidered flannel,  a  gratuity  of  ...  .50 

To  Miss  Katie  Marston,  a  blind  girl,  of  Milton,  for  box  of 

fancy  work,      .......  1.00 

To  Mrs.  J.  E.  Morse,  of  Dedbam,  for  a  cone  picture  frame, 

the  Society's  diploma,  and  an  additional  gratuity  of  .50 

To  Miss^usan  E.  Stone,  of  Ncedham,  for  a  very  beautiful 

specimen  of  hair  work,  a  diploma  and  gratuity  of  1.00 

To  Mrs.  Wra.  Euller,  of  South  Dedham,  for  hair  work,  very 

nearly  equal  to  the  first  named,  a  gratuity  of        .  1.00 

To  Mrs.  J.  P.  Clark,  East  Medway,  for  woolen  hose,  the 

Society's  first  premium  of  ....  1.00 

To  Mrs.  James  Farrington,  of  Dedham,  the  Society's  diploma 

and  a  gratuity  of      .....  .  .50 

To  Mrs.  Willard  P.  Clark,  of  Medway,  for  half  hose,  the 

premium  of      ......  .  .50 

To  Mrs.  Whiting  Metcalf,  of  Franklin,  for  hose,  half  hose 

and  mittens,  a  gratuity  of  ....  1.00 

Miss  Susan  INI.  Fisher,  of  Franklin,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  silk  patchwork. 

To  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hawes,  of  Walpole,who  exhibited  a  very 
beautiful  Potchiomania  table,  we  recommend  a  diploma 
and  a  gratuity  of        .....  .         1.00 

To  Mrs.  B.  L.  Mason,  of  East  Medway,  for  hearth  rug,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  rag  work,  the  Society's  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  John  Walker,  of  East  Medway,  for  pressed  flow- 
ers, a  gratuity  of      .....         .  .50 

We  hope  to  see  specimens  of  this  beautiful  art  multiplied. 

To  Mrs.  John  Mills,  of  Needham,  for  leather  work,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Nancy  Grant,  of  Dedham,  for  a  shirt,  it  being  an 
excellent  specimen  of  plain  sewing,  we  regret  that  our 
funds  will  admit  of  a  gratuity  of  only  .  .  1.00 

To  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  of  Dorchester,  for  a  knit  worsted  cra- 
dle blanket,  a  substantial  and  useful  article,  a  diploma. 
There  were  articles  of  beautiful  design  and  workmanship,  of 

which  we  should  like  to  speak,  did   space  allow.     While  we  are 

pleased  to  see  ornamental  and  fancy  work,  we  hope  another  year 

will   bring  forward  more   and   greater  varieties   of  really  useful 

work.     We  regret  to  say,  that  the  Society's  premiums  for  j-Jrt^c/i- 

ing  and  darning  were  unclaimed. 

MRS.  SANFORD  HOWARD,  ) 

MRS.  GEORGE  ALDEN,         )  Committee. 

MRS.  J.  S.  HUBBARD,  ) 
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REPORT  ON  HEDGES. 

The  onlj  entry  for  the  Society's  premium  on  Hedges,  this  year, 
was  made  by  Joseph  H.  Billings,  Esq.,  of  West  Roxbury.  Other 
hedges  were  noticed  by  the  Committee,  but  were  not  of  the  requi- 
site length  for  a  premium.  We  would  mention,  in  particular,  one 
of  rare  beauty  and  strength  on  the  grounds  of  Caleb  S.  Holbrook, 
Esq.,  in  Randolph. 

The  Committee  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  Mr.  Billings' 
hedge  in  company  with  several  members  of  the  Society,  and  it  was, 
to  all  present,  an  object  of  admiration  for  its  vigorous  growth,  its 
verdure,  and  its  compact,  symmetrical  form.  Though  planted  in 
portions,  at  different  times,  it  presented  a  remarkably  uniform  ap- 
pearance. Not  a  plant  had  failed  to  take  root  and  grow  rapidly  ; 
so  that,  at  but  a  short  distance,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
distinguish  the  difference  in  the  periods  of  culture  between  the 
several  portions.  Looking  down  from  the  summit  of  the  grounds, 
near  their  Eastern  boundary,  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  was 
heightened  not  a  little  by  this  fine  hedge  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
And  when  the  plans  in  contemplation  for  improving  these  grounds 
shall  have  been  completed,  there  are,  probably,  few  places  in  the 
county,  of  similar  character,  which  will  present  a  more  attractive 
appearance. 

It  were  well  worth  the  consideration  of  any  one  desiring  to  em- 
bellish a  homestead,  whether  the  planting  of  a  hedge  should  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  his  plan.  The  common  plea,  that  this  is 
discouraged  by  the  destructive  severity  of  our  winters,  seems  to 
have  been  fully  answered  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Billings  and 
others  in  our  county,  and  the  chief  question  remaining  is,  what  va- 
riety of  shrub  or  tree  suitable  for  a  hedge  will  best  endure  that 
severity.  The  stone  wall  and  wooden  fence  cannot  well  be  dis- 
placed by  any  other  enclosure  around  the  fields,  orchards  and  pas- 
tures of  most  farms.  Such  grounds  generally  require  more 
protection  than  could  be  obtained  and  preserved,  with  economy,  in 
any  other  way.  But  there  are  localities  where  stone  cannot  easily 
be  obtained,  and  where  posts  and  rails  would,  ultimately,  be  more 
expensive  than  a  live  fence, — localities,  where  a  hedge  would  be 
most  economical  and  afford  equal  security  for  small  enclosures. 

The  cultivation  of  live  fences,  then,  seems  to  deserve  more  at- 
tention among  farmers  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  And  we 
hope  that  some  one,  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  give 
such  information  respecting  it,  in  a  future  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions,  as  will  aid  and  encourage  the  general  practice  of 
surrounding  dwellings,  sheltering  gardens  and  enclosing  orchards 
and  small  fields  by  a  hedge  or  live  fence. 
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An  intelligent  and  competent  judge  informs  us  that  the  Arbor 
VitjB  ranks  first  and  foremost  "  where  the  intention  is  to  have  a 
thick,  high  and  beautifully  ornamented  hedge, — its  rapid  growth 
and  compact,  flat  stems  being  well  calculated  for  this  purpose." 

Such  a  hedge  "  would  shelter  a  garden  from  cold  Westerly  or 
North-westerly  winds  ;  or  serve  for  a  general  enclosure  to  small 
lots.  But  I  consider  the  buckthorn  best  suited  to  our  Eastern 
Massachusetts  climate.  It  can  be  cut,  without  injury,  into  any 
requisite  sha[)e  and  grows  impenetrable  from  its  numerous  twiggy 
branches."  He  then  refers  to  several  hedges  of  this  sort,  of  which 
the  writer  has  had  a  distinct  recollection  from  his  early  years — the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  '"  But," 
he  continues,  "  hedges  must  have  as  constant  attention  as  a  house 
or  a  good  board  fence.  It  will  not  do  to  plant  and  then  neglect 
them.  I  have  seen  the  Red  Cedar  used  for  hedges,  and  it  an- 
swers well,  especially  on  poor,  thin  or  rocky  soil. 

"  The  Osage  Orange  is  considered  a  failure  near  Boston.  A  cold 
■^vinter,  now  and  then,  kills  it  too  much. 

"  The  American  Hawthorns  are  excellent  hedge  plants,  far  better 
than  the  English.  (Crategus  Oxycantha )  They  are  stout, 
spring  hardy  and  are  handsome  in- fruit,  flower  and  leaf. 

"  The  Hemlock(Abies  Canadensis)would  make  good  hedges.  It 
bears  the  knife  well  and  grows  to  an  almost  interminable  age,  but 
its  growth  is  slow. 

'■  The  three  thorned  Acacia  (Gleditsia  triacanthos)  is  sometimes 
used  and  woe  be  to  man  or  beast  that  should  attempt  to  break 
through  a  good  hedge  of  this  tree.*  There  are  also  the  Beech — 
an  admirable  tree,  bearing  the  pruning  knife,  hardy  and  strong — 
having  lateral  growth  enough, — and  the  Sour  Gum  Tupelo,  or 
Peperidge,  (Nyssa)  which  is  a  dwarf  lateral  growing  bushy  tree."f 

We  have  also  seen  an  account  of  a  remarkable  hedge  which  has 
stood  twenty-six  years  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  decay. 
This  is  of  the  Pyracantha  or  evergreen  thorn,  (Crategus  pyracan- 
tha.)  "  It  is  highly  ornamental  and  beautiful  even  in  winter. 
The  plants  have  a  vigorous  growth,  fresh  and  lively  in  appearance, 
are  very  close  and  thick,  quite  to  the  ground,  broad  and  flat  at 

*  Downint^,  in  his  Rural  Essays,  speaks  of  this  tree  as  "liable  to  become  too 
thin  at  the  bottom,  to  servo  well  for  an  outer  inclosure,  but  if  kejjt  well  trimmed, 
it  forms  a  capital  farm  fence  and  protection  against  the  larger  animals,  growing 
up  in  much  less  time  than  tlie  liawthorn.  In  strong,  rich  soils  it  grows  very  vigor- 
ously and  is  easily  propagated  from  seeds." 

t  i)owning  says  of  this  tree,  "  its  leaves  are  oval,  smooth  and  have  a  beautiful 
gloss  on  tlun^  upper  surface.  The  brandies  diverge  from  the  main  trunk  almost 
horizontally  and  sometimes  even  bend  downwards  like  those  of  some  of  the  Pine 
family,  which  gives  the  tree  a  very  marked  and  picturesque  character.  We  con- 
sider it  a  very  tine  tree,  both  on  account  of  its  beautiful,  dark  green  and  lustrous 
foliage,  and  the  brilliant,  Hery  color  which  it  takes  when  the  frost  touches  it  in  au- 
tumn." 
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top,  and  with  sides  neatly  trimmed,  form  a  fence,  -which  on  our 
great  Western  prairies  would  be  invaluable."  It  would  seem  to 
be  equally  adapted  also  to  many  localities  in  our  own  State.  For 
it  is  said  that  "  as  to  its  ca{)acity  for  enduring  cold,  when  the 
thermometer,  one  night  in  1835,  stood  from  15°  to  20°  below  zero, 
I  remember  no  remarkable  injury  done  to  the  hedge, — then  only 
four  years  old.  In  1836,  with  temperature  6°  or  7°  below  zero, 
some  plants,  on  high  ground  and  badly  exposed,  were  slightly  in- 
jured,— caused  in  part  by  the  loss  of  earth  and  shelter  from  the 
roots.  Taught  by  this  experience,  I  think  the  plant  will  flourish 
in  countries  where  the  cold  is  severe,  if  planted  on  level  lands.  It 
is  readily  raised  from  cuttings,  but  as  it  sends  up  shoots  while 
quite  young,  a  hedge  may  soon  be  propagated  from  rooted  plants. 
A  single  row  of  cuttings  is  (juite  sufficient  for  all  the  minor  divisions 
of  a  farm ;  yet  there  should  be  double  rows  where  a  substantial 
fence  is  required." 

The  Committee,  considering  Mr.   Billings'  hedge  as,  in  every 
respect,  worthy  of  special  commendation,  unanimously  award  to 
him  the  Society's  first  premium  of  ten  dollars. 
For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  SEWALL. 


MR.  BILLINGS'  STATEMENT. 

The  Arbor  Vitne  hedge  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  about  1100  feet  in  length.  It  was  set,  one  third  part  in 
May,  1856,  one  third  iu  May,  1857,  and  the  balance  in  May, 
1858. 

The  plants  were  brought,  when  quite  small,  from  Maine.  They 
stood  in  my  nursery,  say,  five  years,  and  from  thence,  were  trans- 
planted into  their  present  location. 

The  whole  were  set  under  the  supervision  of  that  excellent, 
practical  gardener,  Robert  Watt,  of  this  town,  and  have  been 
trimmed  by  hiui  twice  each  year.  The  work  of  trimming  has  re- 
quired one  and  a  half  day's  time,  each  year. 

To  answer  an  objection  sometimes  made  to  this  sort  of  hedge,  I 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  have  never  lost  a  plant  by  the  severity  of 
our  winters. 

Joseph  H.  Billings. 
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REPORT  ON  ESSAYS. 

The  Committee  have  received  two  Essays, — one  on  Indian  Corn 
and  one  on  Thorough  Draining. 

The  Essay  on  Indian  Corn,  although  replete  with  chaste  thought 
and  beautiful  hmguage,  is  not  deemed  sufficiently  practical  for  the 
pages  of  this  volume. 

The  Essay  on  Draining,  by  Leander  Wetherell,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
is  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  creditable  to  the  ability  of  the 
■writer.  It  evinces  much  research  and  good  judgment,  as  to  the 
authorities  quoted,  and  although  not  embracing  so  much  experience 
on  the  soils  of  Massachusetts  as  Ave  could  desire,  it  is  full  of  prac- 
tical hints,  and  is  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  publications 
of  this  Society.  The  Committee  award  to  Mr.  Wetherell  a  pre- 
mium of  ten  dollars. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Chairman. 


ESSAY    ON    DRAINING 

BY    LEAKDER   WETHERELL. 

In  a  new  country,  where  the  land  is  fertile  and  cheap,  costly 
investments  for  permanent  improvements,  such  as  deep  tillage 
and  thorough  underdrainings,  are  not  likely  to  engage  much  at- 
tention. But  as  the  population  increases,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  diminishes  by  annual  cropping,  it  becomes  necessary  to  em- 
ploy artificial  means  to  check  or  stay  the  annual  deterioration  of 
the  soil  and  to  increase  its  productiveness.  The  first  step  in  the 
work  of  improvement,  is,  to  free  the  soil  from  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture. Unless  this  be  done,  the  husbandman  fails  to  receive  the 
returns  for  his  labor  and  money  employed  in  tilling  and  fertilizing 
his  lands,  that  he  would  secure  by  freeing  them  in  the  first  place 
from  an  excess  of  water.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  art  of  draining.  Owing  to  an  excess  of  moisture,  there  is 
much  arable  land  in  this  Commonwealth  that  fails  to  produce  re- 
munerative crops.  Then  besides  this,  there  is  much  swamp  and 
bog  land,  rendered  unproductive  by  being  partially  or  entirely 
covered  with  water.  The  art  of  draining,  when  properly  applied, 
removes  this  prolific  cause  or  source  of  infertility. 

The  subject  of  draining  is  beginning  to  excite  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation among  the  farmers  of  the  older  States.  No  essential 
means  of  permanent  improvement  has  been  so  much  neglected 
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both  here  and  in  England,  as  that  of  thorough  draining.  This 
appears  the  more  remarkable  as  the  art  was  known. and  practised 
in  England  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  the  last 
century  has  been  employed  with  great  success  in  some  parts  of 
the  island. 

In  looking  a  little  into  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  first  mention 
of  a  system  of  drainage  is  found  in  a  book  called  the  "  English 
Improver  Improved  ;"  or  the  "  Survey  of  Husbandry  Surveyed," 
by  Capt.  Walter  Blythe ;  and  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Lord  General  Cromwell.  The  author  of  this  work  urges  with 
force  and  clearness  the  importance  and  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
the  excess  of  moisture  by  deep  draining  ;  for,  says  he,  "  Only 
make  thy  drayning  trenches  deep  enough,  and  not  too  far  off  thy 
floating  course,  and  I'll  warrant  it  they  drayin  away  that  under 
moisture,  fylth,  and  venom,  as  aforesaid,  that  maintains  them 
(the  rush,  flagg  and  marblab)  and  then  believe  me  or  deny  Scrip- 
ture, which  I  hope  thou  darest  not,  as  Bildad  said  unto  Job, 
'  Can  the  rush  grow  without  mire,  or  the  flag  without  water  ?' 
Job  viii.  11.  That  interrogation  plainly  shows  that  the  rush  can- 
not grow,  the  water  being  taken  from  the  root ;  for  it  is  not  the 
moystness  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  for  then  every  shower 
should  increase  the  rush,  but  it  is  that  which  lyeth  at  the  root, 
which  drained  away  at  the  bottom,  leaves  it  a  naked  and  barren 
relief."  No  modern  writer  on  this  subject  has  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  draining,  not  only,  but  for  deep  drainage,  with  greater 
force  and  clearness  than  the  old  author  here  quoted. 

Again  in  his  remarks  on  making  the  flooding  and  draining 
trenches  of  water-meadows  [swamps] — he  says  of  the  latter, 
"  And  for  thy  draining-trench  it  must  be  so  deep  that  it  goe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  old  spewing  moyst  water,  that  feeds  the  flagg  and 
the  rush  ;  for  the  widenesse  of  it  use  thine  own  liberty,  but  be 
sure  to  make  it  so  wide  as  thou  mayest  go  the  bottom  of  it  which 
must  be  so  low  as  any  moisture  lyeth,  which  moysture  usually 
lyeth  under  the  over  and  second  swarth  of  the  earth  in  some 
gravel  and  sand,  or  else,  where  some  greater  stones  are  mixed 
with  clay,  under  which  thou  may'st  goe  half  a  spade's  grass  deep 
at  least.  Yea  suppose  this  corruption  that  feeds  and  noiu-ishcs 
the  rush  or  flagg  should  he  a  yard  or  four  foot  deepe,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it  thou  must  goe,  if  ever  thou  wilt  drain  it  to  purpose  or 
make  the  utmost  advantage  of  either  floating  or  drayning,  with- 
out which  thy  water  cannot  have  its  kindly  operation  ;  for  though 
the  water  fatten  naturally,  yet  still  this  coldness  and  moysture  lies 
growing  within,  and  not  being  taken  clean  away,  it  eats  out  what 
the  water  fattens ;  and  so  the  greennesse  of  the  water  is  as  it 
were,  riddled,  screened  and  strained  out  into  the  land,  leaving  the 
richnesse  and  the  Icannesse  sliding  away  from  it." 
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On  the  filling-in  of  the  drains,  he  speaks  of  employing  "  good 
green  faggots,  willow,  alder,  elm,  thorne,  pebbles  or  flint-stones 
and  file  these  into  about  fifteeen  inches  high,  and  take  thy  turf 
and  plant  it  aforesaid,  the  green  soard  downwards,  being  cut  very 
fit  for  the  trench,  so  as  it  may  joyne  close  as  it  is  layd  down  and 
then  having  covered  it  all  over  with  earth,  and  made  even  as  the 
other  ground,  waite  and  expect  a  wonderful  effect  through  the 
blessing  of  God." 

Thus  discoursed  Capt.  Blythe  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
No  subsecpient  writer  has  presented  the  main  argument  for  deep 
and  thorough  draining  with  greater  emphasis,  distinctness,  and 
force,  than  old  farmer  Blythe. 

As  long  ago  as  when  he  wrote,  Capt.  Blythe  recommended  the 
purchasing  of  the  mills  on  streams  with  little  fall,  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  get  better  falls  to  their  drains  ;  and  also  to  enable  them 
to  drain  lands  that  must  otherwise  remain  forever  valueless. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  in  this  Commonwealth, 
made  worthless  by  mill  privileges,  whose  proprietors  hold  by  deed, 
the  right  of  flowage  forever.  With  regard  to  many  of  these 
"  water  privileges"  as  they  are  called,  they  are  of  very  little  value 
to  the  owners,  and  less  to  the  communities  where  they  are  located. 
But  the  right  to  flow  is  as  tenaciously  held  to,  and  maintained  as 
if  of  great  value  to  the  owners  and  indispensable  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  towns,  communities  or  neighborhoods  through 
which  these  dammed  streams  run  or  would,  but  for  the  legal 
obstructions  and  interruptions.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  land 
flowed  and  rendered  worthless,  with  that  which  cannot  conse- 
quently be  drained  and  is  therefore  of  little  value,  would,  if 
thoroughly  drained,  yield  an  increase  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  water  for  miUing  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses,— besides  getting  rid  of  reptiles,  poisonous  malarias  and 
uncomely  looking  places.  To  notice  these  obstructions  and  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  effectual  and  thorough  draining, 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  essayist,  but  not  the  method  of 
their  removal,  only  so  far  as  recommended  by  Capt.  Blythe,  which, 
as  well  known,  is  not  always  practicable  nor  possible,  as  many  can 
testify  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (vol.  iv)  is  a 
letter  by  Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Pusey,  then  the  editor  of 
that  Journal,  stating,  that  thorough  draining  had  been  practised 
by  his  family  for  a  century.  In  describing  the  method  pursued 
by  his  father  for  fifty  years,  he  says,  "  lie  draws  his  ditches  with- 
in two  yards  of  each  other,  digs  the  ditch  out  two  spit,  or  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep,  with  the  wide  spade,  and  then  ten 
inches  with  the  narrow  spit,  making  the  total  depth  of  ditch  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches.     The  soil  is  a  close  tenacious  clay  ; 
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he  has  bridges  with  joints,  which  are  pieces  of  wood  made  the  size 
of  the  lower  drain, — about  eight  inches  deep,  three  inches  and  a 
half  wide  at  top,  tapering  to  about  two  inches  at  the  bottom  ;  these 
are  drawn  along  in  the  ditch  by  a  lever,  and  the  soil,  taken  out 
with  the  narrow  spade,  is  then  laid  on  the  bridges,  and  rammed 
down  tight  and  close  over  the  bridge,  which  is  then  drawn  for- 
ward and  the  same  process  repeated,  leaving  behind  a  hollow 
space  with  a  tough  compact  arch  of  clay."  This  is  pipe  draining, 
it  would  seem,  Avith  unburned  clay. 

A  similar  process  has  been  practised  in  Essex  since  1743. 
Plug  draining  was  not  the  only  system  practised.  •  Stones  and 
underwood  Avere  often  used.  But  little  Avas  done,  however,  in 
England  in  the  draining  of  arable  lands  until  Mr.  Smith  of  Deans- 
ton  engaged  in  it.  Thorough  draining,  it  is  claimed,  dates  from  him, 
it  being  maintained  by  some,  that  he  is  not  only  the  introducer  of 
the  system,  but  the  inventor.  Enough  has  been  quoted  from  Capt. 
Blythe  to  deprive  Mr.  Smith  of  this  honor,  though  he  may  be  just- 
ly entitled  to  that  of  making  it  practicable,  Avhich  is  honor  enough 
for  one  man. 

Smith's  reasoning  was,  that  not  only  hidden  springs  were  to  be 
searched  out,  but  he  maintained  that  the  whole  surface  of  retentive 
soils  contains  an  excess  of  moisture,  not  caused  by,  or  owing  to 
accidental  or  hidden  springs  alone,  but  by  the  rains  Avhich  fall 
upon  the  surface  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  this  excess  of  Avater,  under- 
drains  must  be  constructed  so  deep  and  so  near  each  other, 
throughout  the  field,  as  to  remove  this  excess  of  Avater.  Any 
field,  he  said,  however  Avet,  can  be  rendered  dry  and  arable  in 
this  Avay. 

From  Smith's  time  to  the  present,  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  draining.  Drains  are  noAv  cut  much  deep- 
er, and  burnt-clay  pipes,  first  introduced  by  Josiah  Parkes, 
Esq..  are  extensively,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  safe  to  say,  generally 
used.  In  this  Avay  large  quantities  of  barren  land  have  been  ren- 
dered highly  productive  both  in  England  and  France,  Avhere  a 
similar  method  of  draining  has  been  adopted. 

Deep  draining  and  small  pipes  are  the  most  approved  system 
noAv  in  England  ;  but,  says  one  of  their  OAvn  Avriters,  it  is  no  more 
a  modern  invention  than  the  plan  of  Dcanstonising,  for  I  have 
Avithin  the  last  few  years  eraj)loyed  a  drainer  of  North  Elvethan, 
Hants,  Avho  assures  me,  that  he  Avas  employed  in  laying  deep  tile 
drains  under  a  drainer  named  James  Murrel,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  he  executed  a  large  amount  of  Avork  for  him 
in  various  parts  of  North  Hants.  The  Avriter  adds,  "  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  examining  some  portion  of  the  works  executed  by 
Murrel  so  long  ago,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully 
done.     At  Hartford  Bridge,  Hants,  the  old  road  to   Southamp- 
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ton,  is  crossed  by  a  brook  which  drains  the  country  to  Farnbor- 
oii<^h,  and  also  from  the  district  supplying  Fleet  Pond  and  the 
mill  streams  there  ;  this  brook  runs  through  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  very  excellent  meadow,  the  whole  of  which  was  drained 
deep  with  tiles  by  Murrcl,  thirty  years  ago,  to  Avhose  enterprise 
it  owes  its  present  good  character,  it  having  previously  been  a 
swamp  overgrown  with  rushes,  and  therefore  unfit  for  mowing, 
tillage,  or  pasturage." 

Having  now  briefly  sketched  the  rise  and  advances  of  the  art 
of  thorough  drainage  in  England,  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappro- 
priate to  allude  to  its  history  in  our  own  country. 

The  first  mention  of  draining  in  this  country  is  found  in  an 
"  Essay  on  Field  Husbandry,"  by  the  Rev.  Jared  EUot  of  Kil- 
lingworth,  Ct.,  and  printed  in  1748.  Mr.  Eliot  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  Ct.,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  sometimes  called  '*  the  Apostle  to 
the  Indians," — and  was  born  November  7,  1685,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1706,  was  ordained  October  26,  1709,  and  died 
April  22,  1763,  aged  78.  He  lived  on  the  road  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  and  being  a  man  of  public  reputation  Avas  frequently 
visited  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen. 

After  congratulating  his  fellow  citizens  on  "  the  considerable 
progress  made  in  agriculture,"  he  remarks,  "  our  country  yet 
needs,  and  is  capable  of  greater  improvements  in  the  management 
of  our  lands."  First,  "  these  coves  and  swamps  adjoining  the 
salt  marsh,  though  so  low  and  flat,  that  they  cannot  be  drained, 
yet  he  designed  by  opening  a  ditch  four  feet  wide  and  70  rods 
long,  up  the  middle  of  the  cove,  to  convert  the  borders  of  the 
marslies,  covered  with  rushes,  reeds,  brakes  and  bushes,  into  salt 
meadow,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  purchasing  so  much  salt 
marsh,"  for,  "  salt  water  kills  trees  and  bushes  root  and  branch." 
The  inference  is  that  grass  would  succeed  them. 

"  The  second  sort  of  land  is  the  low,  sunken,  having  no  commu- 
nication with  the  marshes.  Of  this  sort  are  three  kinds,  viz.  : — 
thick  swamp,  boggy  meadow  and  smooth,  even,  shaking  meadow, 
this  last  being  called  cranberry  marsh.  He  that  would  do  any 
thing  to  these  lands  must  first  see  whether  the  mire  be  deep ;  if  it 
be  shallow  and  soon  come  to  hard  sand,  clay  or  gravel,  it  will  not 
be  worth  while  to  expend  cost  on  it." 

"  Again,  examine  the  fall.  If  tlie  fall  be  apparent  to  the  eye, 
you  may  be  satisfied,  but  if  uncertain,  try  it  with  a  level.  If  the 
marsh  or  swamp  be  small  and  the  drain  costly,  let  it  alone  ;  but  if 
large,  though  the  main  drain  should  be  considerable  of  a  charge, 
that  should  be  no  discouragement." 

Low  ground,  thick  with  wood  and  brush  will  be  most  chargeable  ; 
bog  meadow  next,  because  the  bogs  must  be  cut  up  with  a  bog 
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plough,  or  hoe,  either  being  chargeable.  The  shaking  meadow  has 
the  best  surface  and  is  easiest  to  bring  to  mowing. 

He  began  by  draining  an  artificial  pond  of  about  20  acres,  made 
by  a  dam  to  prevent  the  miring  of  cattle.  "  The  soil  was  eight  or 
ten  feet  deep.  He  next  drained  a  shaking  meadow  of  40  acres  in 
Guilford  woods.  A  man  standing  upon  it  might  shake  the  ground 
several  rods  about  him.  It  seemed  to  be  only  a  strong  sward  of 
grass  roots  laid  over  a  soft  mud  of  the  consistence  of  pancake  bat- 
ter. There  were  but  few  bushes,  but  an  abundance  of  cranberry 
vines,  and  a  great  burthen  of  poor,  wild  grass.  The  meadow  Avas 
deemed  so  poor,  that  nonewoidd  take  it  up.  I  was  pitied  as  being 
about  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  but  they  comforted  them- 
selves, that  if  I  spent  it  unprofitably,  others,  that  stood  in  need  of 
it,  would  get  it.     They  are  now  of  a  different  opinion." 

Without  going  into  further  detail  of  his  mode  of  operation,  he 
remarks,  that  in  "  a  little  experience  of  these  drained  lands,  we 
find  they  will  produce  from  60  to  70  bushels  of  Indian  corn  per 
acre,  and  flax,"  adding,  "  I  design  to  try  liquorice  roots,  barley. 
Cape  Breton  wheat,  cotton,  indigo  seed  and  wood  for  dyeing,  which 
I  have  sent  for,  as  also  water  melon  seed,  from  Archangel,  Russia, 
which,  it  is  said,  produces  melons  of  a  great  size.  But  what  I 
have  principally  in  view  is  hemp.  New  England  doth  not,  I  sup- 
pose, expend  less  than  several  <£  100,000  worth  of  hemp,  yearly. 
If  we  can  raise  more  than  to  supply  our  own  occasion,  we  may 
send  it  home." 

In  his  "  Second  Essay,"  printed  in  1749,  in  alluding  to  his 
drained  land  he  says,  "  some  of  it  last  Summer  yielded  great  crops 
of  grass,  and  80  bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre."  In  alluding  to 
his  "First  Essay,"  he  remarks,  "I  have  tried  hemp,  with  favor- 
able results.  It  was  a  well  proportioned  harl  and  grew  to  the 
height  of  6i  feet." 

Again  in  his  "  Third  Essay,"  printed  in  1751,  he  says,  "  The 
drained  land  hath  succeeded  well  two  years  past.  Land  that 
might  have  been  bought  six  years  ago  for  X6  per  acre,  will  now 
sell  for  XlOO  per  acre ;  nay,  even  although  it  be  not  cleared  of 
the  wood  and  brush,  provided  the  growth  be  killed  with  previous 
flowing.  Thus  is  verified  what  he  said  in  the  first  Essay.  "  Time 
may  possibly  discover  it,  [swamp  land]  to  be  the  easiest  of  tillage, 
the  richest  and  bj3st  land."  Again  in  the  "Third  Essay,"  he  adds 
"  Since  the  drained  lands  are  so  valuable,  we  should  extend  that 
improvement  as  far  as  we  can." 

He  recommends  the  "  subterraneous  draining,"  of  "  frog  ponds 
or  swamps  with  no  visible  outlets.  Dig  a  hole  until  you  find  a 
layer  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  and  then  by  a  ditch  let  the  water 
out  of  the  pond  or  swamp  into  the  hole,  and  possibly  it  may  be 
successful,  thus  removing  a  deformity ;  for  these  frog  ponds  spoil 
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the  beauty  of  a  field,  and  are  undesirable,  like  ulcers  or  sores  in 
a  man's  face." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  (Jonathan  Todd,  of  East  Guilford,  Ct.  it 
is  supposed,  now  Madison),  wrote  to  Mr.  Eliot,  informing  him, 
that  "'  our  swamps  seem  by  far  the  best  land  we  have  for  Indian 
corn.  My  little  swamp  this  year,  (1751),  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
about  90  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  was  easier  and  cheaper  tilled 
than  upland." 

The  Fall,  he  learned  from  experience,  is  the  best  time  to  plough 
drained  swamps,  as  late  as  October  or  even  later.  They  plough 
easier  than  in  .Summer  and  decompose  much  more  rapidly.  Thus 
did  Mr.  Eliot  feel  his  way  by  experience. 

In  his  "  First  Essay"  he  says,  "  When  I  engaged  in  this  affair, 
(draining)  it  was  with  some  distrust  end  uncertainty.  I  am  sure 
last  year  I  should  have  been  glad  of  such  an  history  of  facts  (as 
imperfect  as  it  is),  [alluding  to  his  own  essay]  ;  it  would  have  af- 
forded me  light,  courage  and  instruction.  As  to  what  remains 
forther  to  be  done,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  Avith  an  experienced 
person  to  give  me  directions.  Our  reasonings  and  speculations 
■without  experience,  are  delusions  and  uncertain.  It  used  to  be 
the  saj'ing  of  an  old  man,  that  "^m  oiaice  of  experience  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  science."  But  what  Mr.  Eliot  earnestly  coveted 
then,  is  what  farmers  need  to-day,  i.  e.  "  practice  with  science," 
each  being  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  other,  both  being  in- 
dispensable to  the  perfecting  of  the  art  of  good  husbandry. 

Previous  to  1810,  a  valuable  series  of  essays  on  agricultural 
subjects  .was  published  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  in  Virginia, 
with  the  7io}ne  de  plume.,  Arator.  Six  of  them  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  draining.  When  it  was  known  that  "Arator"  was  Col. 
John  Taylor,  of  Carohne  County,  Va.,  a  United  States  Senator,  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  farmer,  his  Essays  were  collected  and 
published  in  a  book,  and  went  through  several  editions. 

After  treating  of  the  importance  of  draining  swamps  and  low 
lands,  so  ably  done  by  the  Rev.  Jared  Ehot,  more  than  fifty  years 
before  he  Avrote,  Col.  Taylor  urged  the  importance  of  draining 
arable  lands.  "  Considerable  districts  of  flat,  stiff  and  close  land 
are  soured  by  stagnant  water  and  baked  by  the  sun  for  the  want 
of  draining,  so  as  to  increase  labor,  diminish  crops  and  taint  the  air. 
Sometimes  this  rigid  land,  though  intended  for  Indian  corn,  is  left 
unbroken  through  the  winter  and  retains  its  excessive  moisture  for 
want  of  a  declivity  to  discharge  it ;  at  others,  being  followed  land, 
the  water  became  a  menstruum  for  melting  down  the  soil  into  a 
brick-like  cover,  which  is  rendered  excessively  hard  by  the  sun-." 
"  For  these  misfortunes,  draining  is  the  only  remedy."  High 
ridges  and  deep  furrows  were  recommended, — for,  said  Col. Taylor, 
"  our  agriculturists  are  hadly  prepared  for  the  plainest  improve- 
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ments,  and  any  attempt  to  introduce  that  of  a  more  complicated 
nature  will  of  course  be  unsuccessful." 

Col.  Taylor  thus  describes  a  canal  drain  :  "  A  ditch  cut  at 
least  four  "feet  deep,  gradually  narrower  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  it  is  not  above  eight  inches  wide.  A  row  of  poles  is 
laid  on  each  side  of  the  ditch  at  the  bottom,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
nearly  touch,  but  not  quite.  Green  or  seasoned  brush  without 
leaves,  are  trimmed  to  lie  close,  are  packed  into  the  ditch  with  the 
small  ends  downwards,  touching  the  poles,  beginning  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ditch.  The  inclination  of  the  bush  must  be  up  stream, 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  wiih  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
packing  as  close  as  possible  with  the  hands,  the  brush  being  cut 
proper  lengths,  so  as  to  fill  the  ditch  within  ten  inches  of  the  sur- 
face or  top.  The  brush  are  then  covered  with  four  inches  of  leaves 
and  the  whole  covered  with  earth,  rammed  down.  This  will  press 
down  the  leaves,  so  as  to  admit  any  species  of  culture  without  dis- 
turbing them.  The  excess  of  water  will  trickle  through  the  aper- 
tures, caused  by  having  its  small  ends  at  bottom,  and  by  the  poles 
down  to  the  main  or  open  drain,  and  the  soured  land  be  relieved 
of  its  excess  of  moisture." 

This  mode  of  draining,  in  the  Colonel's  estimation,  "  would  con- 
tinue a  hundred  years.  Where  stone  can  be  had,  this  way  of 
draining  will  last  forever."  "  But"  the  Col.  concludes,  "  this  is 
like  shooting  speculation,  a  century  beyond  hope." 

Enough  has  now  been  seen  of  the  past  to  show  that  draining, 
whether  applied  to  swamps  or  arable  lands,  is  no  new  notion  or 
discovery  either  in  England  or  the  United  States.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  asserted,  as  it  now  is,  that  draining  is  the  first  great  re- 
quisite in  good  farming,  it  is  but  the  plain  statement  of  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  successfully  contradicted,  because  it  has  the  confirma- 
tion of  both  experience  and  observation  for  more  centuries  than  are 
indicated  in  this  essay. 

The  arts  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  are,  undoubtedly,  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  art  of  agriculture  ;  for  there  are  few  localities  where 
one  or  the  other,  if  not  both,  are  essential  to  the  husbandman  and  the 
gardener.  The  race  of  8t)anish  Arabs  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
the  art  of  irrigation  into  Euiope,  and  thus  rendei'ing  districts  fer- 
tile and  productive  that  before  were  barren.  While  the  South  of 
Europe  previously  suffered  for  want  of  water  to  moisten  its  parched 
surfiice,  in  the  North  the  soil  suffered  with  an  excess  of  moisture  ; 
hence  irrigation  for  the  South  and  drainage  for  the  North. 

In  reclaiming  the  earth  to  man's  use,  the  first  olijccts  of  his  la- 
bor are  the  destruction  of  noxious  and  mischievous  animals,  the 
levelling  of  forests,  the  construction  of  habitations  and  the  draining 
of  morasses.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  pioneer.  The  generations 
that  follow  have  other  and  more  important  improvements  to  make, 
as  the  soil  is  annually  impoverished  by  cropping. 
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In  commencing  the  important  operation  of  deep  and  thorough 
draining,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  provide  deep  and 
clear  channels,  into  which  the  covered  drains  are  to  discharge 
their  water.  Unless  such  can  be  made  it  -will  be  of  little  use  to 
under  drain.  The  whole  outlay  of  draining  hinges  on  having 
good  discharging  channels.  If  the  bottom  of  the  main  ditch,  chan- 
nel or  drains,  brook  or  river,  be  scarcely  below  the  bottom  of  the 
covered  drains,  they  will  be  rendered  almost  inefiective.  The 
main  drain,  or  the  one  into  which  the  lesser  ones  discharge,  should 
be  five,  and  if  possible,  six  feet  deep,  provided  the  former  are  four 
feet  deep.  Too  much  precaution  can  hardly  be  used  in  keeping 
these  main  drains  free  from  all  obstructions.  Let  these  once  be- 
come gorged  and  the  whole  will  suffer  damage. 

But  the  advocate  for  deep  and  thorough  drainage  is  constantly 
confronted  by  intelligent  farmers,  "  what  is  drainage,  and  how  or 
why  is  it  so  important,  as  you  claim  it  is,  to  permanent  improve- 
ments ?"  It  is  right  that  such  questions  should  be  put,  and  the 
advocates  for  drainage  should  be  able  to  answer  them  and  all  simi- 
lar inquiries,  or  else  tarry  awhile  longer  at  Jericho. 

The  first  reason  or  necessity  for  drainage  is  predicated  of  the 
supposition  or  fact,  that  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  charged  with  an 
excess  of  water,  rendering  it  impossible  to  produce  maximum  crops 
until  it  be  removed.  The  first  evil  is  mechanical.  If  the  soil  be 
clayey  and  tenacious  the  circulation  of  the  air  through  it  is  pre- 
vented and  it  remains  cold  and  sour,  and  is  less  productive.  This 
complaint  is  made  by  the  tillers  of  such  land  every  cold  and  wet 
Spring,  because  they  cannot  plant  or  sow  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
withhold  the  hand  by  reason  of  the  wet,  in  consequence  of  the 
stagnant  water  in  the  soil,  it  produces  but  a  poor  crop. 

The  words,  ivet  and  cold^  are  significant,  thus  applied.  Evapo- 
ration is  productive  of  cold,  says  the  chemist,  a  fact  the  farmer 
knew  before  chemistry  came  to  his  aid.  Evaportion,  then,  it  will 
be  admitted,  lowers  the  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface.  It  re- 
quires as  much  heat  to  evaporate  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  it  is  said, 
as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  5|  inches  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling  point.  To  evaporate  the  fall  of  an  inch  of  water  from 
an  acre  of  land  demands  an  amount  of  solar  heat  sufficient  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  dry  soil  of  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  10  inches, 
no  less  than  99  degrees.  Then  when  the  fact  is  considered 
that  40  or  more  inches  of  water  fall  annually  upon  every  acre  of 
soil,  the  importance  of  under  drainage,  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  the  soil,  cannot  but  be  observed  and  acknowledged. 
Owing  to  radiation  and  other  agencies,  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  drained  and  undrained  land  is  not  so  great  as 
theory  would  make  it.  Much  of  the  heat  is  rendered  latent — i.  e. 
not  perceptible  by  a  thermometer.     The  vapor  yielded  by  a  cubic 
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inch  of  water,  evaporated  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure 
of  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  contains  sufficient  latent  heat  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  990  cubic  inches  of  water  one  degree.  A  wet 
soil,  then,  that  has  no  way  of  freeing  itself  of  an  excess  of  water, 
but  by  evaporation,  will  be  cold  for  the  reasons  given,  and  the  crop 
will  be  both  later  and  inferior  to  what  it  would  be,  provided  the 
soil  was  freed  from  this  excess  of  moisture  by  drainage.  Hence, 
also,  the  liability  to  injury  from  frosts,  both  late  and  early,  over 
such  undrained  regions. 

Soils  impregnated  with  stagnant  waters  are  bad  conductors  of 
heat  from  the  sun  downwards,  and  good  conductors  of  cold.  Thus 
is  the  heat  absorbed  by  day,  radiated  into  space  by  night.  Not 
so  with  well  drained  soils,  for  such  retain  it  for  the  promotion  of 
the  growth  of  plants.  Acids  are  developed  by  cold,  wet  soils,  and 
other  compounds,  injurious  to  the  healthful  condition  of  growing 
crops.  The  mixing  of  the  latest  fall  of  rain  with  the  stagnant  water 
in  the  soil,  causes  a  mutual  decomposition,  injurious  to  vegetable 
life,  checking  the  growth  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  crop. 
These  are  some  of  the  evils  incident  upon  an  excess  of  water  in 
the  soil,  which  may  be  removed  or  cured  by  under  draining,  pro- 
vided there  is  sufficient  fall. 

By  drainage  the  aeration  of  the  soil  is  greatly  promoted.  The 
stagnant  water  being  removed  the  pores  of  the  soil  are  open  for 
the  reception  of  atmospheric  air,  dew  or  rain  water.  The  union 
of  the  elements  where  combination  makes  the  atmosphere,  coming 
thus  in  contact  with  the  combined  elements  that  make  the  soil,  pro- 
duces a  change  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  This  accounts 
for  the  increased  productiveness  of  recently  drained  soil.  Latent 
elements  are  thus  fitted  to  become  the  food  of  the  growing  crop. 

Kain  water  is  a  natural  fertilizer,  provided  it  can  circulate 
through  and  not  stagnate  in  the  soil.  The  introduction  of  water, 
says  Liebig,  is  an  introduction  of  alkalies.  If  so,  then  it  is  the 
cheapest  liquid  manure  the  farmer  can  seize  upon.  It  not  only 
fertilizes,  but  warms,  and  cleanses  the  soil  from  noxious  and  dele- 
terious elements,  cari-ying  them  into  the  drains,  by  which  the 
power  of  soils  to  absorb  aqueous  vapor,  whether  in  the  form  of  dew 
or  mist,  is  greatly  increased  and  made  much  more  productive. 

Says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  "  The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water 
from  air,  is  much  connected  with  fertility.  When  this  power  is 
great,  the  plant  is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry  seasons  ;  and  the 
eifect  of  evaporation  in  the  day  is  counteracted  by  the  absorption 
of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  interior  parts  of  the 
soil,  during  the  day,  and  by  both  the  interior  and  exterior  during 
the  night.  Soils  most  finely  comminuted,  if  underdrained  and 
deeply  tilled,  are  most  favorable  to  this  action. 

Thus  it  is  shown  what  drainage  is,  what  it  does,  and,  therefore, 
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why  it  should  be  introduced  especially  into  tenacious  soils.  It  re- 
moves stagnant  water,  and  renders  tlie  soil  porous.  It  removes 
the  sources  of  evil  and  is  the  occasion  of  good  by  opening 
the  interstitial  canals  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  air  and  health- 
ful moisture. 

If  you  would  drain  tenacious  clay  soils  effectively,  reference 
must  be  had  to  the  season,  as  well  as  to  the  depth  and  nearness  of 
the  parallel  drains,  and  the  main  or  discharging  drain.  The  best 
time  is  in  the  Summer,  when  the  weather  is  dry.  The  drains, 
after  they  are  opened,  should  remain  a  few  days  before  the  pipes 
are  laid,  and  the  ditch  refilled.  Such  soils  are  usually  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  sandy  soils,  and  require  more  skilful  treatment 
to  make  them  produce  well,  especially  in  the  art  of  draining. 

Concerning  the  depth  of  drains  and  their  distance  from  each 
other,  there  are  various  views  and  opinions  entertained  by  expe- 
rienced drainers.  These  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  dif- 
ference in  soils.  It  is  no  more  strange  that  this  should  be  so,  than 
that  husbandmen  should  differ  in  reference  to  the  depth  of  plough- 
ing. Farmers  are  not  generally  informed  as  to  the  depth  which  the 
roots  of  cereals  and  other  crops  penetrate.  It  is  said  the  smaller 
grains  send  down  roots  to  the  dcspth  of  three  or  more  feet ;  and 
mangold-wurzel  four  or  five  feet.  All  good  arable  lands  should 
then  be  drained  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  To  do  this,  the  drains 
must  be  sunk  four  feet  deep  from  the  surface.  The  interstitial 
canals  existing  in  the  soil,  have  been  compared  to  tubes,  the  down- 
ward pressure  being  increased  by  the  greater  length  of  these.  If 
the  drains  are  shallow,  the  tubes  short,  the  pressure  will  be  less, 
thus  draining  more  slowly.  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  demon- 
strated by  practical  observation ;  for  deep  drains  run  sooner  and 
faster  after  a  rain  than  shallow  ones.  Hence,  the  reason  why 
deep  clay  soils  require  deep  draining  in  order  to  render  it  effectual 
and  beneficial.  The  theory  of  inexperienced  reasoners  on  this 
subject,  is  in  opposition  to  facts.  The  theoretic  objection  to  the 
deep  drainage  of  clay  soils  is  as  good,  theoretically,  against  shal- 
low as  deep  drainage,  which  is,  that  the  water  will  not  percolate  to 
the  drain. 

Before  drains  can  become  effective  either  in  deep  or  shallow 
draining,  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the  soil  must  be  emptied  of 
the  stagnant  waters,  that  have  filled  them.  This  requires  some 
time.  Where  there  are  slopes  or  ridges  on  the  surface  to  be 
drained,  the  drains  should  be  run  across  these  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees. 

Drains  that  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  after  ten  years, 
have  been  found  six  or  seven  inches  nearer  the  surface  than  when 
the  pipes  were  laid.     Hence  no  thorough  drainer  should  be  con- 
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tent  short  of  four  feet  in  depth,  unless  there  are  physical  objections 
to  this  in  the  soil  or  fall. 

Many  fail,  in  constructing  their  drains  too  far  apart.  Mr. 
Parks  already  referred  to  did  so.  In  very  tenacious  clay  soils, 
drains  that  are  4  feet  deep,  should  be  from  18  to  25  feet  apart ; 
if  3|  feet  deep,  from  18  to  21  apart.  On  soils  more  porous,  25  to 
30  feet  will  do  ;  if  the  depth  be  4  feet,  and  on  very  porous  soils, 
from  40  to  50  feet  will  answer.  This  whole  matter,  however, 
must  be  determined  on  by  careful  inspection.  Elkington's  rules 
are  said  to  be  the  best  on  this  subject. 

The  use  of  tiles  in  thorough  draining,  is  becoming  common  in 
this  country  as  in  England  and  Fi'ance.  Of  all  the  various  forms 
of  tile  for  this  use,  the  pipe-tile,  so  called,  because  in  form  resem- 
bling a  pipe-stem,  is  considered  the  best  by  English  drainers,  be- 
cause cheaper,  less  liable  to  get  broken  and  less  hkely  to  foul  and 
stop. 

The  most  serious  objection  made  to  this  permanent  improvement 
in  farming,  is  its  cost.  To  quote  a  vulgar,  but  significant  phrase, 
"  It  ivill  not  pay ^^^  say  the  farmers.  If  this  be  true, — if  experi- 
ence and  observation,  after  having  given  thorough  draining  a  fair 
trial,  shall  confirm  this  prediction,  then  none  but  fancy  farmers 
will  adopt  it ;  for  all  matters  in  farming  that  fail  to  stand  this  test 
must  ultimately  fall.  All  improvements  which  are  in  advance  of 
old  customs  and  traditions  are  assailed  in  this  way  by  prejudice  ; 
consequently,  improvements  of  every  kind  make  slow  progress. 
And  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  theory,  that  nearly  all  ar- 
able lands  in  Massachusetts  need  underdraining,  did  not  meet 
sturdy  objectors,  clad  in  economy,  as  with  a  coat  of  mail,  earnestly 
and  in  good  faith,  contending,  that  such  a  radical  improvement 
will  never  pay.  With  such,  the  advocates  of  thorough  draining 
should  not  spend  much  time  in  arguing  the  question,  but  rather  in 
collecting  facts,  such  as  experience  has  evolved  and  observation 
confirmed. 

Such  are  in  the  possession  of  every  practical  drainer,  whether 
in  England,  Scotland,  France  or  the  tJnited  States.  Observation 
and  experience  have  taught  the  writer,  that  the  whole  cost  of 
draining  swamp  land  has  been  more  than  paid  by  the  first  crop  of 
potatoes  taken  off  after  draining. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  successful  experiments  made  in  thor- 
ough draining  of  arable  land  in  this  country,  is  that  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Fayette,  Seneca  Co.,  W.  N.  Y.  He  has 
nearly,  or  quite,  completed  the  underdraining  of  his  entire  fiirm. 
In  doing  this,  he  has  constructed  about  fifty  miles  of  drain,  and 
laid  down  more  than  210,000  tiles. 

In  draining,  Mr.  Johnston  says,  "  The  first  important  point  is 
to  secure  a  sufficient  outlet.     To  secure  this,  I  dug  almost  a  canal 
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tlirou,2;h  a  part  of  a  neighbor's  farm.  The  main  drains  should  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  deeper  than  the  drains  emptying  into  them  ; 
not  ^vith  abrupt  shoulders,  but  levelled  up  so  that  the  four  or  six 
inches  rise  may  take  place  gradually  in  the  length  of  two  tiles, 
■with  the  natural  drains,  to  have  a  little  curve  near  the  end  to  dis- 
charge a  little  down  stream  in  the  main  drain.  The  drains  on  my 
farm  are  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  deep." 

"  My  drains  are  from  27  to  45  feet  apart,  generally  33  feet. 
Nothing  but  thorough  draining  will  pay,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
money  cannot  be  better  expended  in  any  way,  than  in  draining  the 
county  of  Seneca,"  a  beautiful  agricultural  county,  lying  between 
Cayuga  lake  on  the  East  and  Seneca  lake  on  the  West. 

"  A  few  years  since,  when  the  midge  destroyed  most  of  the 
wheat  of  six  of  my  neighbors  whose  farms  join  mine,  no  one  of 
them  harvested  over  seven  bushels  per  acre,  while  some  did  not 
get  that,  yet  my  wheat  fields  produced  between  28  and  29  bushels 
per  acre.  The  main  cause  of  this  difference  was  in  the  fact,  that 
my  land  was  drained  and  theirs  was  not.  Since  that,  my  neigh- 
bors have  all  drained  more  or  less,  some  of  them  having  done  so 
very  extensively.  True,  it  will  not  do  everything.  Manure  must 
be  applied  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil," 

He  recommends  that  every  farmer  of  his  county  should  make 
the  experiment  of  thorougly  draining  a  little,  if  it  be  but  an  acre, 
and  wait  for  the  result,  and  "  I  am  convinced,"  says  Mr.  Johnston, 
"  he  will  require  no  urging  to  drain  more." 

"  I  began  to  drain  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  First, 
want  of  funds,  next  the  tiles  cost  double  what  they  do  now,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  public  opinion  was  against  me.  I  was  taunted 
by  the  inquiry,  '  Are  you  going  to  put  crockery  all  over  your 
farm  ?'  Some  told  me  that  '  my  farm  was  rather  too  dry  if  any 
thing ;  others  hinted  that  '  they  had  known  some  men  drain  and 
otherwise  improve  their  lands  so  that  they  lost  them.'  Even  a 
Judge  Cheever  and  a  Professor  Emmons,  in  a  public  discussion 
on  Agriculture,  thought  it  might  be  practicable  to  expend  from 
^20  to  $24  an  acre,  on  draining  in  the  humid  chmate  of  Great 
Britain,  but  thought  it  questionable  whether  it  would  be  prudent 
for  Mr.  Johnston  to  expend  so  much  in  this  dry  climate. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  reported  their  exact  words,  but  substan- 
tially so.  As  soon  as  I  saw  these  remarks  in  the  papers,  I  an- 
swered them  through  the  Albany  Cultivator.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  still  felt  confident  that  my  draining  would  end  well,  as  the 
excess  of  two  years'  crops  after  draining  would  pay  the  cost,  and  I 
persevered,  and  the  more  I  drained  the  more  I  was  convinced  I 
was  right,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed  at  the  results,  for  my 
fondest  anticipations  have  been  achieved." 

Other  and  similar  results  in  our  own  country  and  in  Scotland, 
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England,  Ireland  and  France,  might  be  given,  but  this  one  trium- 
phant experiment,  quoted  from  Mr.  Johnston's  report*  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  deemed  sufficient  to  confirm  the  argument  for  deep  and 
thorough  draining. 

If  any  farmers  in  Norfolk  county,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Common- 
wealth, who  have  lands  that  need  draining  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  this  Essay,  let  them,  as  Mr.  Johnston  said  to  his  once 
doubting,  taunting,  jeering  neighbors,  try  an  acre,  and  wait  for  the 
results.  Those  who  are  willing  to  do  so,  will  confirm  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  views  of  such  as  advocate  the  importance  and  absolute 
necessity  of  prosecuting  the  work  of  deep  and  thorough  under- 
draining,  somewhat  after  the  plan  herein  set  forth  and  maintained. 
But  do  not  rest  satisfied  when  this  first  step  of  permanent  improve- 
ment is  taken,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  ultimately  disappointed  in 
results.  In  addition  to  draining,  you  must  introduce  deep  and 
thorough  tillage,  and,  besides,  make  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  earth  thus  treated  will  be  found  a  liberal  rewarder,  return- 
ing to  the  husbandmen,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  to  others  even 
a  hundred  fold.  They  who  drain  and  till  deeply  and  thoroughly, 
and  sow  liberally,  shall  reap  bountifully,  and  thus  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  work  of  their  hands  prosper. 

*  Since  the  Essay  was  in  type,  tlie  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Draining,  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions,  witii  tlie  statements  of  Messrs.  Dan- 
forth  and  Burtis,  between  whom  the  premium  of  $20,  offered  for  the  best  experi- 
ment in  draining,  was  equally  divided. 

Mr.  F.  Danforth,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  Co.,  entered  upon  his  farm  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  with  his  mind  fully  made  up,  to  test  the  utility  of  thorough 
underdraining.  He  commenced  on  a  low,  boggy  piece  of  land,  cleared  about  fifty 
years  ago,  consisting  of  a  rich  vegetable  mould  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  depth, 
underlaid  by  a  subsoil  of  pure  clay.  After  completing  the  main  drain,  branches 
were  laid  from  25  to  35  feet  apart  at  right  angles.  The  cost  of  draining  with  tiles 
was  from  25  to  .30  cents  per  rod.  The  succeeding  crop  of  corn  amply  remunerat- 
ed, in  the  surplus,  the  whole  expense  of  draining.  He  remarks,  in  conclusion,  "  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  my  experience  in  draining,  that  I  intend  to 
continue  it  until  I  complete  the  thorough  draining  of  my  whole  farm,  (102.^  acres.)" 

Mr.  S.  Burtis,  of  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  commenced  underdraining  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  laid  saveral  hundred  rods  with  stone,  about  five  inches 
apart  and  covered  with  flat  stones.  These  worked  well  about  two  years,  but 
have  utterly  failed,  owing  to  the  field  mice,  and  the  washing  in  of  sand.  He 
concludes  from  experience  that  it  will  not  pay  to  make  stone  drains  on  loamy 
soils,  whose  subsoil  is  inclined  to  quicksand.  His  first  statement  concerning  eight 
acres,  drains  35  feet  apart,  cost  about  40  cents  a  rod,  including  tiles  and  the  blast- 
ing of  rocks.  On  land  apparently  worthless  before  draining,  he  says,  "  I  have 
raised  one  crop  without  manure  or  extra  cflbrt,  that  will  at  the  present  low  prices, 
more  than  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  first  year,  and  will  be  the  most  valuable  lot 
on  my  farm."  He  mentions  another  experiment,  where,  from  five  acres,  he  har- 
vested 550  bushels  of  cars  of  good  corn.  In  both  of  these  cases,  ho  remarks, 
owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season,  "  had  not  these  fields  been  thoroughly  under- 
drained  there  is  no  doubt  the  crops  would  have  been  an  entire  failure."  Such 
statements  should  encourage  farmers  to  make  experiments  where  lands  are  sur- 
charged with  moisture,  and  thus  rendered  unproductive. 
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RECAPITULATION    OF    PREMIUMS 


AWARDED   BT   THE 


NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  1858. 


FARMS. 

BUTTER. 

Thomas  Motley,  Jr., 

$20 

Miss  Lucy  Morse, 

$20 

Edmund  T.  Everett, 

10 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Thomas  Motley,  Jr., 

7 

E.  H.  Blackman, 

$5 

Lyman  Adams, 

3 

James  R.  Fisher, 

2 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

Edmund  T.  Everett, 

$4_ 

VEGETABLES. 

H.  L.  Stone, 

$5 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MEADOWS. 

George  R.  Sampson, 

4 

Henry  L.  Stone, 

$10 

Edwin  Davenport, 

10 

IJIPROVEMENT  OF  PASTURES. 

HORSES. 

Smith  Gray, 

$8 

J.  H.  Billings, 

$10 

Brown  &  Merrill, 

5 

FRUIT  TREES. 

A.  L.  Gushing, 

3 

Henry  L.  Stone, 

$10 

Joshua  Wilkins, 

2 

Henry  Goulding, 

7 

Thomas  Adams, 

10 

E.  J.  Baker, 

7 

FRUIT. 

J.  H.  Sturdy, 

5 

Thaddeus  Clapp, 

$7 

E.  C.  Brooks, 

5 

Aaron  D.  Weld, 

3 

Amasa  Thayer, 

3 

Moses  Kinjisbury, 

2 

S.  J.  Capen, 

9 

Edmnud  Polley, 

2 

W.  P.  Balch, 

5 

M,  P.  Wilder, 

4 

Daniel  D.  Hamant, 

3 

J.  H,  Cliadwick, 

2 

Horatio  Boyden, 

2 

Alfred  Clapp, 

2 

Edward  Potter, 

7 

Henry  Goulding, 

3 

W.  M.  Lawrence, 

15 

Charles  B.  Shaw, 

4 

Thomas  Motley,  Jr., 

7 

Daniels  Hamant, 

5 

FLOWERS. 

George  A.  Crooks, 

3 

Barnes  &  Washburn, 

$4 

John  Deane, 

7 

E.  S.  Rand, 

6 

Newell  Fisher, 

5 

Lewis  Davenport, 

5 

H.  Ti-outman, 

3 

Macy  Randall, 

2 

Smith  Grav, 

7 

Myra  Smith, 

1 

A.  H.  &  E^  B.  Metcalf, 

4 

Hannah  Mcintosh, 

1 

John  Deane, 

5 

Mrs.  Richard  Richardson, 

3 

George  Holbrook, 

3 

Mary  T.  Shumway, 

1 

E.  B.  Parker, 

7 

J.  P.  &  W.  P.  Clark, 

5 

BREAD. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Sewall, 

$3 

STEERS. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Davenport, 

2 

Lyman  Adams,  Jr., 

$7.50 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Adams, 

3 

Lvman  Adams,  Jr., 

6 

Mrs.  Reuben  Ware, 

3 

W.  B.  Bacon, 

5 

Mrs.  E.  Stone, 

3 

Caleb  Hamant, 

4 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Dunbar, 

2 

George  Babcock, 

2 
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BULLS. 

Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  5 

E.  R.  Andrews,  $4.50 
Francis  W.  Draper,  4.50 

WORiaNG  OXEN. 

J.  P.  Clarke,  $8 

Samuel  E.  Alden,  6 

B.  N.  Sawin,  4 

Mrs.  Esther  G.  Edson,  3 

COWS. 

F.  "W.  Shattuck,  $5 
W.  B.  Bacon,  2 
Thomas  Barrows,  5 
M.  P.  Wilder,  5 
Catherine  Welch,  3 
Thomas  Motley,  Jr.  16 
E.  Morse,  8 
S.  C.  Hills,  2 

HEIFERS. 

Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  $8 

W.  B.  Bacon,  8 

S.  J.  Capen,  3 

Henry  Gouldino;,  3 

John  Henderson,  2 

George  R.  Sampson,  3 

William  Lynch,  2 

Samuel  C. "Hills,  3 

John  Deane,  2 

Henry  Gay,  3 

Messrs.  Bacon,  2 

Ann  E.  Davenport,  1 

Wm.  C.  Allen,  4 

SWINE. 

G.  F.  Darling,  $12 
B.  N.  Sawin,  4 
Solomon  Flagg,  4 
A.  D.  Wehber,  2 

SHEEP. 

Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  $6 

H.  H.  Ilunnewell,  4 


POULTRY. 

Dr.  Eben  Wight,  $2 

James  Farrington,  2 

E.  P.  HoUis,  2 

H.  H.  W.  Sigourney,  2 

James  McCoy,  2 

Lewis  Smith,  2 

Charles  Sloan,  2 

George  E.  Holbrook,  5 

Daniels  Hamant,  5 

William  C.  Allen,  5 

J.  B.  Calder,  4 

Zebina  Smith,  3 

PLOUGHING. 

Jeremiah  W.  Gay,  $8 

Isaac  W.  Patterson,  6 

Willard  P.  Clark,  4 

William  Fales,  6 

Jeremiah  M.  Shepard,  5 

B.  N.  Sawin,  2 

Horace  and  Moses  Whiting,  8 

Henry  Goulding,  8 

Sawin  &  Chickering,  6 

Aaron  Bacon,  4 

SPADING. 

Dennis  Doody,  $5 

Peter  Ford,  4 

Patrick  Gormly,  3 

Walter  Ingalls,  2 

HEDGES. 

Joseph  H.  Billings,  $10 

STRAW  MANUFACTURES. 

Fisher  &  Harding,  $14 

Miss  Jedida  Staples,  2 

Miss  Mcintosh,  1 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Temple,  3 

ESSAYS. 

Leander  Witherell,  $10 

LADIES'  WORK. 
Premiums  on  pp.  88,  89,  90,        $30.50 

Total,  $704.00 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Calvin  Guild,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Norfolk  Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Balance  in  Treasury,  Nov.  30,  1857, 


Cash  rece 


ved  for  admission  fees  of  109  new  members,  . 
from  the  Commonwealth,      .         .        .         .■ 

for  grass  sold  in  1857, 

at  Cattle  Show  in  1858,  part  of  net  proceeds, 
proceeds  of  Ladies'  Fair,           .... 
donations  for  painting  Hall  in  1857, 
for  balance  of  paint  and  oil,  after  painting  Hall, 
for  use  of  Hall, 


Dr. 

S724.37 

.    481.00 

600.00 

.      21.00 

903.00 

.    530.44 

107.50 

.       22.65 

25.00 

S3414.96 


Cash  paid  incidental  expenses, 

"       "     Premiums,     ......... 

"      "    salary  of  Recording  Secretary  one  year  to  March,  1859, 

"       "     salary  of  Treasurer  to  March,  1858,     .... 

"       "     paint  and  oil,  and  painting  Hall,       .... 

"       "     for  interest, 

Borrowed  money  returned,       ....... 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Nov.  30,  1858, 


Dr. 

S373.21 

607.00 

50.00 

25.00 

248.77 

382.64 

1335.44 

392.90 

$3414.96 


CALVIN  GUILD,  Treasurer. 


Dedham,  Nov.  30,  1858. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  CHURCH, 

ON    TUE    OCCASION    OF    THE 

TENTH    ANNIVERSARY 

OF    TUE 

1(0RF0LK  AGRICULTUEAL  SOCIETY, 

September  29,  1858. 


In  conformity  with  the  programme  of  the  day,  a  procession  was 
formed  at  the  Society's  Hall  at  12^  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Edward  Potter,  of  Braintree,  the  very  efficient  Chief  Mar- 
shal of  the  day,  who  was  assisted  by  the  following  gentlemen  as 
Aids  : — Col.  J.  H.  D.  Blake  of  Braintree,  Col.  Edward  G.  Parker 
of  Brookline,  Capt.  C.  H,  Dow  of  Braintree,  Francis  Williams  of 
Quincy,  Warren  Mansfield  of  Braintree,  Sanford  Carroll  of  Ded- 
ham,  W.  S.  Belcher  of  Stoughton,  and  Comfort  Weatherbee  of 
Dedham.  The  procession  moved  to  the  excellent  music  of  the 
Milford  Brass  Band,  and  proceeded  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess's 
church.  The  exercises  commenced  Avith  a  Voluntary,  and  per- 
formance of  admirable  music  by  the  choir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess's 
Society.  The  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  then  rose  and 
addressed  the  assemblage  as  follows  : — 

Farming  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens, 

Once  more  we  meet  in  this  temple  to  seek  the  blessing  of  Him,  who  visits 
the  earth,  who  waterest  its  furrows,  who  fillest  our  fields  with  corn,  and  who 
crownest  the  year  with  rejoicing. 

And  what  a  glorious  privilege  to  be  a  co-worker  with  Him,  who  dwelling 
in  the  highest  heavens,  cheers  our  labors  with  ever  present  light  and  life, 
and  who,  by  his  providence,  deigns  to  work  with  us  in  regenerating  and 
beautifying  our  mother  earth. 
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Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  return  of  another  anniver- 
sary. Ten  years  have  completed  their  course  since  the  organization  of  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  in  this  town.  Some  who  were  active  in  its  for- 
mation, have  fulfilled  their  earthly  mission,  and  rest  from  their  labors.  But 
Avhile  we  deplore  the  loss  of  such  men,  we  would  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Kuler  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  health  of  so 
many,  and  that  we  are  permitted  again  to  assemble  for  the  promotion  of  our 
favorite  art. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  progress  of  our  institution.  If  it 
has  not  accomplished  all  that  we  could  desire,  it  has  furnished  pleasing  evi- 
dences of  its  growing  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  strengthened  our  hopes 
in  regard  to  its  future  development.  When  we  realize  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  its  incipient  history,  and  pi'incipally  by  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals, we  surely  have  ample  cause  for  encouragement  and  perseverance. 
The  exhibition  of  this  day  has  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Society 
and  affords  ample  proof  of  progress.  The  particular  features  and  merit 
will  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  various  committees.  In  most  of  the  depart- 
ments the  display  has  been  more  extensive  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
This  remark  will  apply  especially  to  the  stock,  which  has  seldom  been  equal- 
led. I  am  happy  also  to  state,  that  the  Report  of  the  Supervisory  Committee 
for  visiting  farms  will  show  a  decided  and  gratifying  improvement  in  the  art 
of  cultivation. 

Since  the  last  anniversary,  the  Society  have  carried  out  to  completion 
the  improvements  on  its  new  grounds,  and  now  possesses  ample  accommo- 
dation for  an  exhibition  of  the  largest  class.  In  consequence  of  expendi- 
tures for  those  lands,  and  improvement  of  the  same,  the  Society  have 
incurred  a  debt,  to  liquidate  which,  special  efforts  are  now  being  made. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  energetic  Secretary,  and  to  several  public 
spirited  gentlemen,  for  their  efficient  aid  in  procuring  funds,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  ladies  of  the  county,  who  have  with  generous  patriotism  and 
liberality  provided  the  magnificent  Fair,  which  graces  this  exhibition.  This 
is  appropriate,  as  nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  protection  than  the  great 
cause  of  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  great  business  of  life — a  pursuit 
in  which  all  sexes,  ages  and  degrees  of  refinement  may  unite  ;  a  pursuit  cal- 
culated to  make  us  happy,  virtuous  and  independent. 

In  view  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  Avonderful  progress  of  our  country, 
who  can  look  back  to  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future,  and  not  feel  our 
obligations,  as  American  farmers,  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust.  INIy  conviction 
of  tins  duty  deepens  in  importance,  when  I  consider  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  destined,  according  to  the  best  estimate,  before  some  of  the 
children  of  those  who  hear  me  go  down  to  their  graves,  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  souls.  These  are  to  be  fed  with  the  products  of  our  soil, 
and  these  products  are  to  be  increased  in  corresponding  proportions. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  orator  of  the  oc- 
casion to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

Let  us,  therefore,  labor  with  increased  zeal  and  industry.  Let  the  same 
harmony  which  has  characterized  our  proceedings  from  the  beginning  con- 
tinue to  preside  over  our  deliberations.  Let  our  past  history  and  success 
excite  us  to  attain  to  still  greater  excellence  in  all  the  arts  of  life  ;  and  thus 
let  us  go  on  developing  the  talents  and  resources  of  our  county,  extending 
the  boundaries  of  rural  art  and  cultivated  taste,  till  all  our  hills  and  vallies 
shall  blossom  and  brighten  with  fairer  beauty,  and  wave  with  richer  and 
more  abundant  harvests. 

An  appropriate  and  impressive  prayer  Avas  then  offered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  0.  Means,  of  lloxbury. 
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The  choir  then  sang  in  excellent  style  the  following  Hymn, 
composed  for  the  occasion  : — 

ORIGINAL    HYMN. 

BY    A    MEMBER   OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

(Jod  of  the  rolling  year  ! 
Whose  mercy  brings  us  here, 

To  sing  thy  praise  ; 
Our  heart's  warm  thanks  to  thee, 
For  all  of  good  we  see, 
For  all  we  hope  to  be. 

We  gladly  raise. 

For  mercies,  old  and  new, 
For  hopes  and  mem'ries  too. 

We  bless  thy  name. 
For  sun  and  rain  and  dew, 
And  all  that  by  them  grew. 
We  would,  O  God,  anew. 

Thy  love  proclaim. 

We  would  anew,  in  love 
To  thee, — Father  above  ! 

Our  hearts  here  give. 
Teach  us  to  do  thy  will ; 
Help  us  to  labor  still ; 
And  ev'ry  trust  fulfil. 

Long  as  we  live ! 

Help  us,  yet  more,  to  seek 
Bread,  that  shall  make  the  weak 

Live  unto  thee  ! 
And,  when  our  latest  sun 
Has  seen  life's  duties  done, 
A  crown  of  glory  won 

Our  guerdon  be  ! 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  John  S. 
Eldridge,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  the 
President,  as  a  practical  farmer  and  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Eldridge  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  importance  of  free  and  intelligent  labor.  It  was  an  able 
and  eloquent  production,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  and 
gratified  attention  to  the  very  close.  It  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  merits  an  attentive  perusal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address  the  Doxology  was  sung,  the 
whole  audience  joining. 

The  Society  then  re-assembled  in  procession,  and  with  lively 

music  from  the  Band  and  a  quick  march  returned  to  the  Dining 

Hall. 

15 
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The  usual  dinner  was  dispensed  with  to  accommodate  the  Ladies' 
Fair,  but  a  neat  collation  had  been  prepared  at  a  side  table  for 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  other  guests.  After  justice 
had  been  done  to  the  refreshments,  the  President  introduced  the 
intellectual  entertainment  in  a  short  speech  of  welcome  and  con- 
gratulation. He  then  gave  the  following  sentiment,  complimen- 
tary to  the  Commonwealth  : — 

Massachusetts — It  was  her  mission  to  lead  in  the  march  of  civilization 
and  improvement.  Well  has  she  executed  the  high  trust ;  long  may  she 
gather  the  rich  harvest  of  her  planting. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Banks  responded,  in  a  very  happy  and 
eloquent  speech. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  improvements  of  the  age,  as  well  in  agriculture  as 
in  other  branches  of  industry.  The  improvements  in  this  Commonwealth 
were  gratifying,  and  he  declared  agriculture  to  be  the  fundamental  interest 
of  any  nation  ;  and  where  there  was  not  agricultural  success,  there  could  not 
be  success  in  any  other  industrial  pursuit.  To  agricultural  prosperity  were 
allied  the  political  rights  and  liberties  which  we  were  blessed  with  by  God, 
and  the  labors  of  our  fathers.  Men  of  industrial  pursuits — he  who  tills  the 
soil,  or  drives  the  loom,  or  forges  the  anchor — do  not  stand  below  any  men 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Farming  had  been  called  a  life  of  toil  and  drudg- 
ery, with  no  opportunity  for  mental  cultivation  or  mental  enjoyment;  but 
the  triumphs  of  invention  had  relieved  much  of  this,  and  it  now  offered'  as 
fair  inducements  to  the  young  man  as  any  other  pursuit.  And  we  must 
make  it  our  primal  interest,  said  he,  and  a  labor  of  love,  or  we  shall  lose 
the  blessings  allied  with  it,  and  they  will  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  take 
our  places. 

The  remarks  of  the  Governor  were  received  with  frequent  de- 
monstrations of  applause,  and  seemed  to  give  an  unusual  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  toast : — 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture — The  en- 
trenched guard  for  the  protection  of  Massachusetts  agriculture — may  it  never 
lack  the  sunshine  of  popular  patronage  or  an  abundant  harvest  of  well 
earned  renown. 

To  this  sentiment  James  S.  Grennell,  Esq.,  delegate  from  the 
State  Board,  responded  in  a  very  felicitous  speech,  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  past  with  the  present,  and  congratulated  the  So- 
ciety upon  the  elevated  position  it  holds  among  sister  associations. 
He  alluded  to  the  influence  of  agricultural  exhibitions  and  the 
pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  report  in  behalf  of  this  Society. 

A  sentiment  complimentary  to  the  clergy  was  responded  to  by 
the  chaplain.  Rev.  J.  0.  Means,  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
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The  President  then  introduced  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  as  the 
intelligent  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  mission  to  Europe,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Howard  spoke  at 
length,  and  gave  a  lucid  and  very  interesting  statement  of  the 
farming  of  England  and  France  and  especially  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses. 

The  President  again  thanked  the  ladies  for  the  efficient  aid  ren- 
dered to  the  Society's  funds  by  the  Fair,  and  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  the  ladies  of 
the  towns  of  Franklin,  Medway,  Dorchester,  Dedham,  Canton,  Medfield  and 
Sharon,  for  their  generous  contributions  and  energetic  efforts  in  connection 
■with  the  splendid  Fair  we  have  this  day  witnessed,  and  especially  for  their 
presence,  which  has  imparted  so  much  pleasure  and  interest  to  this  occasion. 

He  then  gave  as  a  sentiment, — 

Woman — 

"  To  woman,  then,  we  dedicate  our  strain  ! 

Sweet  o'er  affection's  realm  she  holds  the  chain, 

To  her  should  praise  and  gratitude  be  given  ; 

She  sways  with  love  the  earth,  and  makes  that  earth  a  heaven." 

Mr.  Wilder  called  on  the  Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  as  the  most 
gallant  gentleman  to  answer  for  the  ladies,  to  respond  to  this  toast, 
which  he  did  in  a  humorous  and  pertinent  reply. 

The  premiums  were  then  announced  by  the  Secretary,  Henry 
0.  Hildreth.  Thus  closed  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society — an  anniversary  long  to  be  remembered,  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  interesting  which  the  Association 
have  ever  celebrated. 
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Clarke,  Horatio 
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Colburn,  Waldo 
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DORCHESTER. 
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Baker,  Edmund  J. 
Baker,  Walter*  1852 
Baldwin,  Enoch 
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Bass,  Seth  B. 
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Bispham,  Eleazer  J. 
Blanchard,  Charles  F. 
Bradlee,  James  B. 
Bradstreet,  Samuel 
Bramhall,  Cornelius 
Breck,  Henry,  Jr. 
Brewer,  Darius*  1854 
Briggs,  Franklin 
Brooks,  Noah*  1852 
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Brown,  Augustus 
Browne,  George  M. 
Capen,  Aaron  D. 
Capen,  Samuel  J. 
Capen,  Thomas  W. 
Carlton,  Mary  A. 
Carlton,  Martha  G. 
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Carruth,  Nathan 
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Childs,  Nathaniel  R. 

Churchill,  Asaph 

Clapp,  Frederick 

Clapp,  Lemuel,  2d 

Clapp,  John  P. 

Clapp,  Richard 

Clapp,  Thaddeus 
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Cobb,  Moses  G. 
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Codman,  Robert 
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Curtis,  Ebenezer 
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Downer,  Samuel 

Flynn,  Thomas 
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Groom,  Thomas 
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Humphrej'-,  Henry 
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Liversidge,  Thomas 
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Mears,  John 
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Nazro,  John  G. 
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Newhall,  John  M. 
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Pierce,  Henry  L. 
Pierce,  Jesse*  1856 
Pierce,  Lewis 
Pierce,  Robert 
Pierce,  William 
Pierce,  William  B.*  1858 
Pierce,  William  P. 
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Preston,  Edward 
Preston,  John*  1856 


Preston,  John 
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Richardson,  William  H. 
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Robinson,  Eli  W. 
Robinson,  John  H. 
Robinson,  Stephen  A. 
Ruggles,  Edward  H.  R. 
Safford,  Nathaniel  F. 
Scudder,  Horace*  1851 
Spear,  Luther 
Spooner,  John  P. 
Sumner,  Clement 
Swan,  James 
Temple,  Hannaniah 
Temple,  William  F. 
Thayer,  Benjamin  W. 
Thompson,  Joshua  P. 
Tileston,  Edmund  P. 
Tileston,  Samuel 
Tolman,  Ebenezer 
Tolman,  William 
Train,  Enoch 
Tremlett,  Thomas*  1858 
Trull,  John  H. 
Trull,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Trull,  John  W. 
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Webster,  Charles  W. 
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Bacon,  Aaron 
Bacon,  Mary  S. 
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Battelle,  Mary  D. 
Battelle,  Rachael  A. 
Battelle,  Ralph 
Beatie,  Thomas 
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Chickering,  Daniel 
Chickering,  Otis 
Chickering,  Samuel 
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Goulding,  H.  Emeline 
Goulding,  Henry 
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Mann,  S.  J.  B. 
Newell,  Benjamin 
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Newell,  Jesse 
Perry,  Elijah 
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Shumway,  Sarah 
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Burr,  Simeon 
Capen,  James 
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Carpenter,  Erastus  P. 
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Leonard,  Sanford 
Pettee,  David 
Pettee,  Joseph  G. 
Pettee,  Simon  E. 
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Sherman,  Job 
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Fisher,  Maxcy 
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Harding,  Lewis 
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Metcalf,  Alfred  G. 
Metcalf,  Alfred  H. 
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Metcalf,  Erastus  L. 
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Metcalf,  William 
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Morse,  Joseph 
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Ellis,  Samuel 
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Eustis,  William 

Fisher,  Warren 

Fiske,  George  A. 

Ford,  Seth  Howard 

Francis,  Ebenezer*  1858 

French,  Jonathan 

French,  Mrs.  J. 

Fuller,  H.  Weld 

Fussell,  John 

Oardner,  Francis 

Gray,  Henry  D. 

Guild,  Frederick 

Guild,  Henry 

Guild,  James 

Hendee,  Charles  J. 

Hewes,  John  M. 

Hewins,  Whiting*  1855 

Hickling,  Charles 

Huckins,  James 

Huckins,  James  W. 

Hustin,  William  R. 

Keene,  James 

Kidder,  Frederic 

King,  William  k5. 

Kingsbury,  William  B. 

Kittredge,  Alvah 

Lee,  William  Raymond 

Lemist,  Edwin 

Lewis,  Daniel 

Lewis,  Franklin  H. 

Lewis,  Samuel  S. 

Lowell,  John  A. 

jNIann,  Benjamin 

Mathes,  Albert  R. 

McBurney,  Charles 

Mcintosh,  William  H. 

Merrill,  John  J. 

Oakley,  Frank  F. 


Parker,  Augustus 

Parker,  George  J. 

Pickering,  Henry  W. 

Pike,  Charles  S. 

Putnam,  Allen 

Rich,  Napthtali  D. 

Ritchie,  James 

Robinson,  Jonathan  P. 

Ropes,  Joseph  S. 

iSargent,  Epes 

Shed,  Henry  P. 

Simmons,  David  A. 

Skinner,  Elias 

Sleeper,  John  S. 

Stevens,  Amos 

Stone,  Ebenezer  W. 

Sturgis,  James 

Thacher,  Thomas,  Jr. 

Thwing,  Supply  C. 

Tolraan,  James 

Trescott,  Elijah,  Jr. 

Vinson,  Coinelius  M. 

Walker,  Samuel 

Ware,  Leonard 

Way,  Samuel  A. 

Weston,  Lycurgus  B. 

Whiting,  vVm.  (Montr.  Av.) 

Williams,  Aaron  D. 

Williams,  Aaron  D.,  Jr. 

Williams,  David  W. 

Williams,  Mrs.  D.  W. 

Williams,  Dudley 

Williams,  G.  Foster 

Williams,  George  H. 

Williams,  Stedman*  1852 

Williams,  Thomas  B. 

Wilson,  Granville  W. 

W^inslow,  Edward 

Wiswall,  Samuel 

Wolcott,  John  W.  106 

SHARON. 
Bullard,  Benjamin 
Clark,  Edwin  R. 
Cobb,  Warren 
Drake,  Asahel  S. 
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Gav,  George  W. 

Hewins,  Elijah*  1857 

Johnson,  Lucas 

Johnson,  Otis 

Lothrop,  Howard  A. 

Mann,  George  R. 

Mann,  William  R. 

Morse,  Harvey 

Morse,  Lewis  W. 

Sanger,  John  M. 

Smith,  Lewis 

Turner,  Calvin  16. 

STOUGHTON. 
Atherton,  James 
Atherton,  William 
Belcher,  Orin 
Belcher,  WiUiam  S. 
Bird,  Henry 
Capen,  Samuel 
Clapp,  L'licius 
Curtis,  Samuel  W. 
Drake,  Philip  H. 
Gay,  Lemuel 
Gay,  Nathaniel 
Goldthwait,  Daniel  A. 
Hodges,  Leonard 
Hodges,  Samuel  W. 
Hodges,  Mis,  S.  W. 
Littlefield,  Charles 
Page,  Frederic  A. 
Porter,  Luther 
Porter,  Robert 
South  worth,  Amasa 
Southworth,  Asahel 
Southworth,  Consider  A. 
Sumner,  Francis  C. 
Swan,  Elisha 
Talbot,  Newton 
Tolman,  Ebenezer  W. 
Tucker,  Wales 
Wales,  Nathaniel  28. 

WALPOLE. 

Allen,  Jeremiah 
Allen,  Lewis 


Bacon,  William 
Bird,  Chai-les 
Bird,  Francis  W. 
Boyden,  Horatio 
Clap,  Edmund  W. 
Clap,  Samuel  G. 
Clap,  Warren 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Betsey  M. 
Clarke,  Henry  S. 
Clarke,  Truman 
Conant,  George 
Cram,  Jerome  B. 
Ellis,  James 
Ellis,  Joseph*  1851 
Fuller,  James  R. 
Gould,  John  A. 
Gray,  H.  Fannie 
Gray,  Smith 
Gray,  Mrs. 
Gray,  William  H. 
Guild,  Charles 
Hartshorn,  Charles    • 
Hartshorn,  George 
Hawes,  Joseph*  1849 
Hyde,  George  B. 
Lewis,  Willard 
Mann,  John 
Mann,  Lowell 
Merrick,  John  M. 
Neale,  Benjamin 
Page,  William  A. 
Pierce,  Shadrach  S. 
Plimpton,  Calvin  G. 
Plimpton,  H,  M. 
Polley,  Edmund 
Shepard,  E. 
Smith,  Metcalf 
Smith,  John  N. 
Stone,  Ebenezer 
Thompson,  Edwin 
Wilmarth,  Naaman  B. 
Wilson,  Edwin 

WEST  ROXBURY. 
Allen,  Stephen  M. 
Arnold,  Joseph 


44 
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Austin,  Arthur  W. 
Austin,  Miss  Florence 
Austin,  William  Percy, 
Bacon,  Daniel  C*  1856 
Bacon,  Francis  E. 
Bacon,  William  B. 
Bailey,  Luther  C. 
Balch,  George  H. 
Balch,  Joseph*  1849 
Balch,  Joseph  W. 
Banfield,  Everett  C. 
Billings,  Joseph  H. 
Billings,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Billings,  Miss  Mary 
Blake,  William 
Bond,  George  WilHam 
Bowditch,  J.  Ingersoll 
Bradford,  Samuel  D. 
Bradish,  Levi  J. 
Brewer,  Charles 
Brewer,  Otis 
Brown,  Benjamin 
Browne,  Horace  E. 
Butters,  John  A.  C*  1856. 
Cabot,  Stephen 
Cass,  Aaron 
Cass,  Francis  W. 
Cass,  Henry  W. 
Cowing,  Walter  H. 
Curtis,  Joseph  H. 
Curtis,  George  S. 
Curtis,  Charles  F. 
Dabney,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Francis 
Dixwell,  John  J. 
Dudley,  Henry 
Dudley,  Ephraim  M. 
Dunn,  Theodore 
Eldridge,  Oliver 
Ellis,  Francis  D. 
Emmons,  John  A. 
Enslin,  William 
Evans,  Wilham 
Farrington,  Ebenezer  T. 
Gilbert,  Luther 
Gooding,  George 


Gould,  Joseph  D. 
Greenough,  David  S. 
Hall,  Alfred  B. 
Hall,  David  P. 
Head,  Charles  D. 
Head,  Francis  C. 
Henchman,  Nathaniel  H. 
Hewins,  Charles  A. 
Hunt,  Harrison  G. 
Keith,  William 
Lamb,  Reuben  A.*  1858 
Lawrie,  Andrew  B. 
Low,  John  J. 
Mackintosh,  Charles  G. 
March,  Andrew  S.*  1854 
March,  Andrew  S. 
Mcintosh,  William 
Meserve,  Andrew  T. 
Meserve,  Isaac  H. 
Minot,  George  R. 
Morse,  Charles 
Morse,  Robert  M. 
Motley,  Miss  Anna  Lathrop 
Motley,  Charles  D. 
Motley,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Motley,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Motley,  Thomas  L. 
North,  George  G. 
Orange,  Thomas 
Page,  Kilby 
Palmer,  William 
Parkinson,  John 
Pratt,  John  C. 
Prichard,  Jei-emiah 
Richards,  Edward 
Richmond,  Thomas  T. 
Robeson,  WilHam  R. 
Rodman,  Samuel  W. 
Russell,  George  R. 
Sampson,  Charles 
Seaverns,  Thomas  W. 
Shaw,  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A. 
Smith,  Alvin 
Slocumb,  William  H. 
Smith,  Humphrey 
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Smith,  Joseph  M. 

Smith,  Melancthon 

Spaulcling  Solomon  R. 

Spooner,  WilHam  IL,  Jr. 

Sturgis,  Russell 

S^Yett,  Samuel  W. 

Taft,  Reed 

Tavlor,  Horace  B. 

Ticknor,  William  D. 

Townsend,  David 

Tufts,  James 

Watt,  Robert 

Weld,  Aaron  D. 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  D. 

Weld,  Aaron  D.,  Jr. 

Weld,  Miss  A.  K. 

Weld,  Francis  M. 

Weld,  J.  Gardner 

Weld,  Richard  H. 

^Ve]d,  Stephen  M. 

Westcott,  Stephen 

Whjtal,  Thomas  G. 

Whytal,  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 

Williams,  Benjamin  P.*  1856 

Williams,  George  H. 

Williams,  Henrj  H. 

W^illiams,  Moses 

W^illiams,  Moses  B. 

Williams,  Nehemiah  D.*  1852. 

Wilson,  Edmund  B. 

Wing,  B.  F. 

Woodward,  Chauncey 

Woodbury,  Joseph  P. 

Young,  Calvin.  128. 

WEYMOUTH. 

Blanchard,  Nathaniel 
Burrill,  Ansel 
Fifield,  Noah 
Howe,  Appleton 
Humphrey,  Ebenezer 
Humphrey,  Lemuel*  1857 
Hunt,  Atherton  N. 
Hunt,  Elias 
Jones,  James 
Kingsbury,  Fisher  A. 


Loud,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Loud,  John  W. 
Nash,  Abner  P. 
Nash,  Erastus 
Nash,  Stephen  W. 
Porter,  Thomas  B. 
Richards,  Elias 
Shaw,  Nathaniel 
Shaw,  Theron  V. 
Tirrell,  Albert 
Tirrell,  James 
Tirrell,  Wilson 
White,  James 
White,  Thomas 

WRENTHAM. 

Aldrich,  Artemas, 
Blakesly,  Hubbard 
Cheever,  Otis  G. 
Clap,  Harvey  E. 
Clay,  Nehemiah 
Cowell,  William  W. 
Dupee,  Erastus 
Everett,  Edmund  T. 
Everett,  Melatiah*  1858 
Faxon,  Francis  G. 
Fisher,  Calvin,  Jr. 
Fisher,  Hiram  B. 
Fisher,  Silas  P. 
Ford,  Peter 
Fuller,  Chauncy  G. 
Gassett,  Henry,  Jr. 
Grant,  George 
Grant,  Robert  P. 
Grant,  Whiting 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Holbrook,  George  E. 
Ide,  Edwin  S. 
Jepson,  William  A. 
Larkin,  Lyman  B. 
Mann,  Howard 
Parker,  Ebenezer  B. 
Pond,  Handel 
Pond,  Jabez  E. 
Pond,  Lucas 
Proctor,  Thomas 


24. 
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Sayles,  Caleb  W. 
Starkey,  Gardner  H. 
Stone,  Curtis 
Sturdy,  James  H. 


Trowbridge,  Henry. 
Ware,  Asa 
White,  James  A. 

Wiggin,  James  S. 


38. 


MEMBERS  RESIDING  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


Balch,  Wesley  P.  Boston 
Copeland,  R.  McCleary,  Boston 
De  Reynoso,  Bernard 
Edraands,  J.  Wiley,  Newton 
Ellis,  David,  Cambridge 
Goddard,  Thomas,  Boston 
Gould,  George,  Newton 

Members  admitted. 
Members  deceased, 


Plollis,  John  W.,  Newton 
Minot,  George  W.,  Boston 
Slade,  Robert,  Boston 
Smith,  George  W.,  Boston 
Tappan,  Lewis  W.,  Boston 
Wheeler,  Lewis,  Cambridge 


12. 


1,342 
87 


Ifcfrfli  l^gricHltaral  ^add^. 


[Successful  competitors  may  receive  their  premiums  ix  plate 
OR  money,  at  their  option.] 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1859. 


PROGRESSIVE  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  conducted  and  most  improved  Farm  during  five 
consecutive  years,  commencing  in  the  year  1859, — of  which  the 
occupant  shall  present  annually  to  the  Trustees  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  whole  management  of  the  Farm, — of  the  crops 
produced,  of  the  improvement  made  and  of  the  stock  kept, — a 
premium  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  paid  in  1864. 

Note.  Whenever  any  farm  sljall  be  entered  lor  this  premium,  llie  Secretary  of  the 
Society  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  Progressive  Husbandry  annually 
in  September,  who  will  be  required  to  examine  the  farm,  and  to  certify  the  general 
management  ot  it. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

For  the  most  valuable  and  economical  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  Farms  entire,  during  the  year, 
including  lands,  crop,  stock,  and  all  other  appendages, 

First  premium,         $20.00         Third  premium,         $10.00 

Second,     "  15.00 

Competitors  for  these  premiums  must  give  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  June  15.  Farms  offered  for 
inspection  will  be  viewed  by  the  Committee  from  the  20th  June  to 
10th  July,  and  also  in  September.  Any  extraordinary  field  crop 
will,  on  notice,  be  visited  by  the  Committee,  and  a  report  of  the 
same  be  made  to  the  Society. 

IMPROVING  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  reclaiming  wet  meadow 
or  swamp  lands,  by  drainage  or  otherwise,  on  not  less  than  one 
acre,  with  a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  course  of  management, 
and  the  produce,  &c. 

First  premium,  $10.00    j    Second  premium,       $5.00 

18 
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OLD  TASTURE  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  restoring  and  improving 
old  pasture  lands,  with  an  account  of  the  means  employed  and  the 
expense  of  the  same, 

First  premium,  $10.00     |     Second  premium,        $5.00 

For  the  best  written  report  given  by  any  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  worthy  of  pubhcation,  of  any  improvement  observed  in 
any  meadow,  or  swamp,  or  old  pasture  lands  in  the  County — 
other  than  those  lands  for  which  the  above-mentioned  premiums 
may  be  claimed,  a  premium  of  $10.00. 

CLEARING  AND  ENCLOSING  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  clearing  and  enclosing 
unimproved  lands,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  ;  conditions  and 
specifications  the  same  as  in  meadow  and  swamp  lands. 

First  premium,  $10.00     |     Second  premium         $5.00 

PLOUGHING. 

Double  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  at 
least  one-eighth  of  an  acre — within  an  hour — not  less  than  eight 
inches  in  depth. 

First  premium,        '  $10.00         Third  premium,  $6.00 

Second,    "  8.00 

Double  Teams.     With  Michigan  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plough, 
First  premium,  $10.00         Third  premium,  $6.00 

Second     "  8.00 

Single  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing,  at 
least  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  not  less  than  six  inches  deep. 


First  premium,  $8.00 

Second     "  6.00 

Third       "  5.00 


Fourth  premium,  $4.00 

Fifth  "  3.00 

Sixth  "  2.00 


Horse  Teams.     For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  with 
horses. 

Third  premium,  $4.00 

Fourth       "  2.00 


First  premium,  $8.00 

Second     "  6.00 


NoTK.  A  Double  Team  will  consist  of  iwo  yokes  of  oxen,  with  or  wiiliout  a  driver; 
or  a  leam  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  al>o,  wiili  or  wiilioul  a  driver.  Single  Team, 
one  yoke  of  oxen  without  a  driver.  Competitors  must  own  iheir  teams  and  phmghs,  and 
enter  the  same  in  their  own  names.  Notice  to  compete  must  lie  given  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  Saturday  previous  to  tlie  Exhibition.  In  awardnig  premiums,  one  hour 
will  be  allowed  for  the  perftirmnnce  of  the  work,  regard  being  had  to  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  furrow-slice,  and  the  evenness,  ease  and  quiet  with  which  the  work  is  perlornied. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment,  on  not  less  tlian  one  acre 
of  land,  of  the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing,  to  be  determined  by  the 
difference  in  the   value  of  crops,   raised   on    ecpial   portions   of 
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equally  manured  land,  of  equal  quality,  one  half  of  which  having 
been  subsoil  ploughed,  the  other  half  ploughed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner,— statements  of  the  depth  of  ploughing,  in  each  instance, 
together  ^Yith  all  the  particulars  of  culture  required,  a  premium 
of  $10.00 

SPADING. 

For  the  best  performance  in  spading,  not  less  than  ten  inches 
in  depth,  on  a  piece  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  feet  of 
sward  land ;  the  time  allowed  for  the  performance  to  be  twenty 
minutes  ;  due  regard  being  had  to  time,  the  thoroughness  of  the 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  left  for  the 
reception  of  seed, — 

First  premium  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4  ;  third  do.,  $3  ;  fourth 
do.,  $2. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  MANURES. 

For  an  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  preparation 
and  application  of  manures,  either  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral, 
due  regard  being  had  to  economy,  a  premium  of  $12.00 

For  an  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  application  alone 
of  manures,  in  the  best  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  economy,  a 
premium  of  $12.00 

TURNING  IN  CROPS  AS  A  MANURE. 
For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment   of  turning  in   crops  as  a 
manure,  either  green  or  dry^  on  not  less  than  one-half  acre  of  land, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  process  to  be  given  in  writing,  a 
premium  of  $10.00 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS  AS  FOOD  FOR 
CATTLE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  upon  a  stock  of  cattle,  not 
less  than  four  in  number,  in  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fodder  used,  with  a  statement  in  detail  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  same,  as  compared  with  English  hay, 
the  experiment  to  be  made  in  the  three  winter  months,  a  premium 
of  $25.00 

FATTENING  CATTLE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  feeding  cattle,  with  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  process  and  the  result,  a  premium 
of  $12.00 

FATTENING  SWINE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  in  feeding  swine,  with  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  process  and  the  result,  a  premium 
of  $10.00 
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SOILING  OF  CATTLE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  the  soiling  of  cattle, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  process  and  the  result, — regard 
being  had  to  the  saving  of  manure,  and  to  the  comparative 
expense  ofjMSturing,  a  premium  of  $20.00 

GREEN  FODDER. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  corn  fodder  or 
other  succulent  feed  to  be  used  green, — on  not  less  than  one-half 
acre  of  land, — -with  a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  mode  and  cost  of 
cultivation,  a  premium  of  $6.00 

HAY. 

For  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  English  Hay  per 
acre,  produced  on  any  farm  in  the  county,  regard  being  had  to 
the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation,  a  premium  of  $6.00 

CULTIVATION  OF  GRAIN  CROPS. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Wheat,  first  pre- 
mium, $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

2.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Rye,  first  premium, 
$4  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Oats,  first  premium, 
$4 ;  second  do.,  $2. 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Barley,  first  pre- 
mium $4 ;  second  do.,  $2. 

5.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  Indian  Corn,  first 
premium,  $8;  second  do.,  $5;  third  do.,  $3. 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  White  Beans, 
a  premium  of  $4. 

Claimants  for  premiums  on  Grain  Crops  are  required  to  notify 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  November,  by  a  written  statement,  containing  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : — a  description  of  the  soil ;  the  value  of  the  land  ; 
the  interest  on  that  value  ;  the  amount  of  taxes ;  the  value  of 
manure,  or  ashes,  or  plaster  used  ;  the  cost  of  seed ;  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  ground,  of  sowing  or  planting  ;  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  tlie  total  value  of  the  crop  raised  ;  that 
by  a  single  glance  the  net  profit  of  the  production  may  be  seen ; 
regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  of  crop  and  extent  of  ground. 

Note.  An  addiiion  of  10  per  rent  lo  be  made  lo  Uic  above  premiums  for  crops  raised 
by  young  men  under  the  of^e  of  1!!  yenrs. 

Applications  for  |)remiunis  on  simail  (drains  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  first  of  July, 
and  on  Indian  Corn  on  or  belore  llie  filieeiuli  of  Au<;iist  ;  not  less  than  a  half  bushel  of 
each  kind  to  be  shown  at  the  niniual  exhibiiion.  Thcquaniit}'  lo  be  ascertained  by  weight, 
as  follows  ; — Corn,  5G  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  Hvc,  5G  ;  Barley,  4G  ;  Buckwheat,  46  ;  Oats, 
30;  Wheat,  GO. 
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MIXED  CROPS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  mixed 
crops  of  gnains  and  vegetables,  in  alternate  rows — first  premium, 
$6  ;  second  premium,  $4.  This  must  be  made  on  not  less  than 
one  half  acre  of  land,  and  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  expense, 
mode  of  culture,  and  product  "will  be  required. 

ROOT  CULTURE. 

1.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Potatoes,  a 
premium  of  $6.00 

2.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  /Sweet  Pota- 
toes, a  premium  of  $0.00 

3.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Sugar  Beets, 
a  premium  of  $5.00 

4.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Carrots,  a 
premium  of  $5.00 

5.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Parsnips,  a 
premium  of  $5.00 

6.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Puta  Baga, 
a  premium  of  $5.00 

7.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  diangel 
Wurtzel,  a  premium  of  $5.00 

8.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  i^'^a^  Turnips, 
a  premium  of  $5.00 

9.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising  Onions,  a 
premium  of  $5.00 

Samples  of  one  bushel  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  exhibition, 
"vvhich  may  be  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  the  quantity  of  crops 
ascertained  by  weight,  as  follows  : — Carrots,  55  lbs. ;  Sugar 
Beets,  60  ;  Mangel  Wurtzel,  60  ;  Ruta  Baga,  60  ;  Parsnips,  45  ; 
Round  Turnips,  50.  Premium  samples  to  be  retained  for  the  use 
of  the  Society. 

IVoTE.  Applications  for  premiums  on  Root  Crops  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  lOtii  of 
September.  It  shall  be  the  duly  ol  the  several  Commiilees  on  these  experiments,  to  i^ke 
into  consideration  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  crops  have  been  raised,  the 
quantity  of  land  cultivated,  the  ca|)ilal  employed,  the  whole  mauag:emenl  and  cost  ol  ihu 
experiment,  and  to  award  the  premium  with  parlicul.ir  regard  to  the  general  inenls  ol  llie 
applicant,  wiio  shall  be  required  to  make  a  detailed  slaiemeiit  on  or  belore  ilie  20di  of 
JVovember. 

VEGETABLES. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Squashes.  For  the  best  conducted 
experiment  in  raising  Autumn  and  Winter  Squashes,  specimens 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  exhibition,  a  premium  of  $5.00 

Cabbages.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising 
Cabbages,  a  premium  of  $5.00 
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For  the  best  Collection  and  Variety  of  Garden  Veg- 
etables, regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  ex- 
hibited— first  premium,  a  Silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  §10  ;  second 
do.,  $5 ;  third  do.,  $4 ;  fourth  do.,  $8  ;  fifth  do.,  $2 ;  sixth 
do.,  ^1.  J^IO  in  agricultural  publications,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Potatoes.  For  the  best  new  variety  of  Seedling  Potatoes, 
superior  to  any  kind  now  in  cultivation,  a  premium  of     ^15.00 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Potatoes,  not  less  than  a 
peck  of  each  variety,  a  premium  of  1^5.00 

THE  GARDEN. 

For  the  best  garden,  regard  being  had  to  the  quantity,  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  the  products  thereof,  and  the  mode  and 
expense  of  cultivation — first  premium  $10  ;  second  do.,  §5.00 

ANIMALS. 

To  he  entered  in  the  names  of  those  persons  who  have  had  them  in 
their  possession  in  the  county  six  months  before  Exhibition. 

Note.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  found  that  animals  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  have 
before  received  the  same  at  any  former  exhihiiion  o(  ihe  Society,  a  Diploma,  certifying' 
that  said  animal  is  the  best,  shall  be  awarded  instead  of  the  premium.  The  Diploma  of 
the  .Society  shall  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  o(  the  several  Committees,  for  animals 
exhibited  Irom  without  the  limits  of  the  county. 

Fat  Cattle.  For  the  best  beef  animal,  fattened  within  the 
county,  regard  being  had  to  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  ex- 
pense thereof — first  premium,  $8  ;  second  do.,  §5 ;  third  do.,  $3. 

Bulls.  For  the  best  Bull,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  on  sat- 
isfactory evidence  being  given  that  he  shall  be  kept  for  use  in  the 
county  for  nine  months  from  the  day  of  exhibition — Jersey,  first 
premium,  $5 ;  second  do.,  $3.  Ayrshire,  first  premium,  §5 ; 
second  do.,  $3.  Durham,  first  premium,  §5  ;  second  do.,  §3. 
Devon,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $3. 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf  of  any  of  the  above  classes,  under  one 
year  old — first  premium,  §3  ;  second  do.,  $2  ;  third  do.,  $1. 

Bulls,  Heifers  and  Steers,  raised  on  the  farm,  two  years  old 
and  under,  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  regular  premium. 

Cows.  For  Cows  not  less  than  three  years  old — Jersey,  first 
premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  §3.  Ayrshire,  first  premium,  §5  ; 
second  do.,  $3.  Durham,  first  premium,  5 ;  second  do.,  §3. 
Devon,  first  premium,  §5  ;  second  do.,  §3.  Grade,  first  pre- 
mium, $5;  second  do.,  $3.  Native,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second 
do.,  $3. 
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Heifers.  For  Heifers  from  one  to  three  years  old — Jersey, 
first  premium,  $3;  second  do.,  $2.  Ayrshire,  first  premium, 
$3;  second  do.,  $2.  Durham,  first  premium,  $3;  second  do., 
$2.  Devon,  first  premium,  $o  ;  second  do.,  $2.  Grade,  first 
premium,  $o ;  second  do.,  $2.  Native,  first  premium,  $3 ; 
second  do.,  $2. 

Best  Heifer  under  one  year  old — first  premium,  |3  ;  second 
do.,  .^2;  third  do.,  |1. 

Milch  Cows.  For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  not  less  than  three 
years  old,  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  her  milk,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  fed,  certificates 
of  which  must  be  filed  in  writing,  of  the  product  of  her  milk  and 
butter  made  from  the  cow  during  two  periods  of  ten  days  each. 
Three  months,  neither  more  nor  less,  shall  elapse  between  the  two 
periods  of  trial  aforesaid,  and  the  last  trial  shall  be  completed  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Annual  Exhibition.  In  cases  Avhere  the  milk 
is  not  made  into  butter,  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  milk  must 
be  stated,  time  of  the  cow's  calving,  and  quality  of  the  calf.  Ver- 
bal statements  cannot  be  depended  upon  or  received.  First  pre- 
mium, $10;  second  do.,  $8  ;  third  do.,  $6  ;  fourth  do.,  $4. 

Produce  of  Milk  for  the  entire  year.  For  the  best  con- 
ducted experiment  with  a  stock  of  Milch  Cows,  not  less  than  ten 
in  number,  and  yielding,  each  cow,  not  less,  on  an  average,  than 
eight  quarts  per  day,  for  a  period  of  one  year — with  a  statement, 
in  detail,  of  the  character,  age  and  breed  of  the  cows,  and  of  the 
method  and  expense  of  feeding  them,  a  premium  of  $25. 

For  a  similar  experiment,  with  a  stock  of  not  less  than  six  cows, 
and  with  the  same  conditions,  a  premium  of  $15. 

For  a  similar  experiment,  with  a  stock  of  not  less  than  four 
coAvs,  and  with  the  same  conditions,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Heifers  in  Milk.  Not  more  than  three  years  old — first 
premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $o  ;  third  do.,  $1. 

WORKING   OXEN. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Working  Oxen,  not  less  than  four  years 
old,  regard  being  had  to  their  size,  strength,  dociUty,  training  and 
appearance.  In  testing  their  power,  the  load  is  not  to  be  less 
than  3,000  pounds — first  premium,  $8  ;  second  do.,  $6  ;  third 
do.,  $4  ;  fourth  do.,  $3.  In  case  the  oxen  are  raised  and  owned 
by  the  exhibitor,  50  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  premium. 

Steers.  For  the  best  pair  of  three  years  old  Steers,  and 
under  four,  broken  to  yoke, — first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  $4. 
third  do.,  $3.     Same  additional  premium  as  in  the  case  of  oxen. 

Two  YEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  THREE, — first  premium,  $5  ; 
second  do.,  $4. 
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OxE  YEAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO, — fiist  premium,  ^3  ;  second 

do  $2. 

Town  Teams.  For  the  best  team  of  not  less  than  ten  Oxen 
from  any  town  or  city  in  the  county, — first  premium,  $15  ; 
second  do.,  $10. 

THOROUGH  BRED  AND  PART  THOROUGH  BRED 

STOCK. 

Stallions,  with  same  guarantee  as  preceding. 

For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  jenrs  old  and  upwards, 

a  premium  of  $10.00  &  diploma. 


(( 

2d  best 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7.00 

(( 

3d  best 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5.00 

Three  years  old  colts  or  fillies. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "  "  3.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

Two  years  old  colts  or  fillies. 

For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $3.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  1.00 

One  year  old  colts  or  fillies. 

For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of         $3.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "  "  3.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  1.00 

Brood  mares  and  foals. 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt  by  her  side, 

a  premium  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best  do.  do.         do.  5.00 

"       3d  best  do.  do.         do.  3.00 

Carriage  horses  15  to  16  hands  high,  open  to  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Forthebestpairof  Carriage  Horses,  a  prem.  of  $10.00  &  diploma. 
"      2d  best  "  "  "  7.00 

"      3d  best  "  "  "  5.00 
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Single  Hokses,  open  to  all  descriptions. 

For  the  best  Buggy  or  Chaise  Horse,  a  prem.  of    $7.00  &  diploma. 
"      2d  best  "  "  "  o.OO 

"      3d  best  "  "  "  3.00 

Saddle  horses  open  to  all  descriptions. 

For  the  best  Saddle  Horse,  a  premium  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best        "  "  4.00 

"      3d  best        "  "  2.00 

Horses  of  all  work. 

For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  years  old  and  upward, 

a  premium  of  $10.00  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best         do.  do.  do.  7.00 

"       3d  best         do.  do.  do.  5.00 

No  Stallion  to  be  entitled  to  a  premium  without  a  guarantee  of 

his  remaining  in  the  county  six  months. 

Brood  mares  of  all  w^ork,  w'ith  foals  at  side. 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt,  a  prem.  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best      "  "  "  5.00 

"       3d  best       "  "  "  3.00 

Three  years  old  colts  or  fillies  of  all  avork. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "  "  3.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

Two   YEARS   OLD    COLTS    OR   FILLIES    OF   ALL   WORK. 

For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of       $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    "  "     .  "  3.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

One   YEAR   OLD    COLTS    OR   FILLIES    OF  ALL   WORK. 

For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of        $5.00  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best    *'  "  "  3.00 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  2.00 

Single  farm  or  draught  horses  of  all  work. 

For  the  best  Farm  or  Draught  Horse,  a  prem.  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 
"      2d  best  "  "  "  5.00 

"      3d  best  "  "  "  3.00 

19 
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Pairs  of  farm  or  team  horses. 
For  the  best  pair  of  Farm  or  Team  Horses,  a 

premium  of  $7.00  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best        do.  do.  "  5.00 

"       3d  best         do.  do.  "  3.00 

Every  entry  for  premium  must  be  made  before  12  o'clock  of 
the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  Stock  must  be  present  the 
second  day,  on  or  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  premiums  will  not  be 
awarded  to  any  animal  that  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, possess  decided  merit  and  a  sound  constitution. 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Suffolk  Boar,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  first 
premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  Suffolk  Sow,  first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  Essex  Boar,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  first 
premium,  $Q ;  second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  Essex  Sow,  first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  4. 

For  the  best  Boar  of  any  other  breed,  first  premium,  $6 ; 
second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  litter  of  Weaned  Pigs,  not  less  than  four  in  num- 
ber, and  from  two  to  six  months  old,  regard  being  had  to  their 
breed  and  age, — first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  flock,  not  less  than  six  in  number, — first  premium, 
$6 ;  second  do.,  $4 ;  third  do.,  $3. 

LIVE  FOWLS. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Black  Spanish,  $2  ;  do.  do.  Black  Shang- 
haes,  $2;  do.  do.  White  Shanghaes,  $2;  do.  do.  Dorkings,  $2; 
do.  do.  Poland,  $2 ;  do.  do.  Bolton  Grays,  $2  ;  do.  do.  Barn- 
yard Fowls,  ^2;  do.  do.  Guinea  Fowls,  $2;  do.  do.  Bantams, 
$2. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  raising,  keeping  and  fat- 
tening any  of  the  various  breeds  of  fowls,  with  a  statement,  in  de- 
tail, of  the  method,  expense  and  profit  of  the  same,  particularly 
of  the  amount  of  eggs  produced  fi*om  a  given  number  of  hens,  in 
order  to  determine  their  laying  properties,  and  also  their  condition 
in  flesh  and  market  value, — no  premium  to  be  aivarded  without 
such  statement, — first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.  $4. 

For  the  best  lot  of  Geese,  $5  ;  do.  Turkeys,  $5  ;  do.  Ducks,  $5. 
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For  the  best  lot  of  Live  Fowls,  not  less  than  twelve,  $4 ; 
second  best  lot,  not  less  than  six,  $3. 

No  fowls  entered  after  9  o'clock,  on  the  second  day,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  premium. 

DAIRY. 

For  the  best  produce  of  Butter,  on  any  farm  within  the  County, 
for  four  months,  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September, 
a  sample  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  to  be  exhibited — cfiantity 
as  well  as  quality  to  be  taken  into  view,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  of  feeding  the  Cows,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
milk  and  butter — first  premium,  ^15  ;  second  do.  ^10  ;  third  do. 

Note. — An  addilioii  of  Iwenly-five  per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  any  applicant  for  this  pre- 
mium, who  shall  have  made  an  entry  of  his  dairy  vviih  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  August,  in  order  that  the  dairy  m.'iy  l)e  examined  by  the  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  premiums  are  offered  lor  the  best  produce  on  the  Farmit,  and 
not  simply  lor  the  best  specimens  e.xhibiled.  Competitors  will  therefore  be  particular  in 
keeping  an  account,  aiid  preparing  a  statement  of  the  entire  produce  vviihin  the  time 
meMiioned.  Each  lot  presenleil  for  premium  must  be  numbered,  but  notmarkeil;  any 
public,  or  known  mark,  must  be  completely  concealed,  nor  must  the  competitors  De  pres- 
ent at  the  examination. 

For  the  best  box  of  Butter,  of  not  less  quantity  than  12  lbs. — 
first  premium  $5 ;  second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

Note. — Butter  to  be  presented  before  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

Cheese.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cheese,  not  less  than  two 
— first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  ^3  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

Butter.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  statement  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition  in  1859,  of  the  (juantity  produced  from  the 
milk  of  any  number  of  Cows,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
seven,  from  January  1st,  1859,  to  the  day  of  exhibition,  in  the 
Fall,  including  a  description  of  the  character,  age  and  breed  of 
the  Cows,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  feeding  and  general 
management — first  premium,  $8  ;  second  do.,  $6. 

For  any  number  of  Cows  more  than  seven — first  premium,  $10  ; 
second  do.,  §8. 

BREAD. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  and  Indian,  of  two  to  four  lbs. 
weight — first  premium,  %?>  ;  second  do,,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  made  of  Unbolted  Wheat,  Avhich  shall  be 
grown  in  the  county,  of  two  to  four  pounds  weight — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Rye  and  Indian,  of  four  to  six  lbs.  weight 
— first  premium  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  of  two  to  four  pounds  weight 
— first  premium  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  each  or  any  of  the  aforementioned 
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kinds  of  Bread,  made  by  young  women  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  an  additional  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  bread  presented  for  premium  must  be  made  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  Exhibition,  by  some  female  member  of  a  family, 
exclusive  of  hired  persons,  in  whose  names  the  entries  shall  be 
made,  and  to  whom  the  premiums  shall  be  awarded.  The  bread 
shall  be  made  without  the  use  of  saleratus  or  other  alkaline  sub- 
stance, and  baked  in  the  oven  commonly  used  by  the  family  in 
which  it  shall  be  made,  and  must  be  presented  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Exhibition,  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  written 
statement  of  the  process  of  making  the  bread  shall  accompany 
each  loaf. 

There  shall  be  Committees  appointed  to  judge  of  the  several 
descriptions  of  bread,  to  whom  the  names  of  the  contributors  shall 
not  be  known,  and  no  person  shall  serve  on  said  Committees  if  any 
member  of  his  family  shall  be  a  competitor. 

FOREST  TREES. 

For  the  best  plantation  of  Forest  Trees,  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz  : — White  Oak,  Yellow  Oak,  Locust,  Birch, 
White  Ash,  or  Walnut,  Scotch  Larch,  Norway  Spruce,  Pitch 
Pine  and  White  Pine,  or  other  varieties,  not  less  than  three  years 
old,  and  not  less  than  one  thousand  trees,  a  premium,  to  be 
awarded  in  1859,  of  $20. 

For  the  best  plantation,  to  contain  not  less  than  five  hundred 
trees,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Oris^amental  Planting.  To  any  city  or  town  of  Norfolk 
County,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of  ornamental 
trees,  which  shall  have  been  planted  in  a  public  square  or  on  the 
roadside  at  least  two  years — first  premium,  .$30  ;  second  do., 
$20. 

To  any  individual  or  society,  regard  being  had  to  the  number 
of  persons  associated,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of 
ornamental  trees,  which  shall  have  been  planted  in  a  pv;blic  square 
or  on  the  roadside  at  least  two  years — first  premium  $10  ;  second 
do.,  $5. 

These  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  and  if 
awarded  to  a  city  or  town,  to  be  graduated  by  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1850. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Apple  Orchard.  For  the  best  Apple  Orchard,  of  not  less 
than  seventy-jive  trees,  which  shall  have  been  set  out  at  least  five 
years,  and  wbich  shall  be  in  the  best  and  most  thriving  condition 
in  ISoQ-^first  premium,  $12;  second  do.,  $10. 
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Pear  Trees.  For  the  best  engrafted  or  budded  Pear  Trees, 
set  out  at  least  five  years,  and  -which  shall  be  m  the  most  thriving 
condition  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  not  less  than  twenty-five  trees — 
first  premium  $10  ;  second  do.,  §5. 

Peach  Orchards.  For  the  best  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less 
thany?'%  trees,  and  Avhich  shall  be  in  the  most  thrifty  bearing  con- 
dition in  the  autumn  of  1859 — first  premium,  $10;  second  do., 
$5. 

For  the  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less  than  fifty  trees,  grown  from 
pits  planted  since  1854  on  the  spot  where  the  trees  stand,  which 
shall  be  in  the  best  condition  in  1859 — first  premium,  $10  ; 
second  do.,  $5. 

Seedling  Apples  or  Pears.  For  the  best  variety  of  neiv 
Seedling  Apjjles  or  Pears,  of  decidedly  superior  quality,  one  dozen, 
specimens  to  be  exhibited,  together  with  a  history  of  its  origin,  a 
description  of  its  growth,  and  the  bearing  character  of  the  tree — 
first  premium,  $10  ;  second  do.,  $5. 

Seedling  Peaches.  For  the  best  variety  of  Seedling  Peaches 
of  decidedly  superior  quality,  and  Avorthy  of  general  cultivation, 
one  dozen  specimens,  to  be  exhibited  two  years  in  succession,  to- 
gether wath  a  history  of  its  origin,  a  description  of  its  growth,  and 
the  bearing  character  of  the  tree — first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do., 
$3. 

SEEDLING  GRAPES. 

For  a  new  variety  of  Native  or  Seedling  G-rape,  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  the  Isabella,  ripening  in  this  county,  in  the  open  air,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  prolific  and  suitable  for  the  table — first  pre- 
mium, $20  ;  second  do.,  $10. 

CRANBERRY   VINES. 

For  the  most  successful  experiment  in  transplanting  Cranberry 
Vines,  or  raising  them  from  the  seed,  on  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  which  shall  be  in  the  most  flourishing  and  pro- 
ductive state  on  the  first  of  September,  1859.  Competitors  will 
be  required  to  give  a  particular  account  of  their  several  opera- 
tions. 

First  premium,  $10.00    |     Second  premium,        $5.00 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  cultivating  the  new  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  regard  being  had  to  its  manu- 
facture into  sugar  or  molasses,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  soil, 
process,  result  and  cost, 

First  premium,  $10.00     |     Second  premium,        $5.00 
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HEDGES. 

For  the  best  live  Hedge  Fence,  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
feet  in  length. 

First  premium,  $5.00    |     Second  premium,        $3.00 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Fancy  Articles — including  Needlework,  Crotch etworki,  Shell- 
work,  Millinery,  Drawings,  Paintings,  &c. 

For  such  articles  in  this  department  as  may  be  deemed  worthy, 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

WoTE.  It  should  be  understood  that,  in  this  deparlment  of  Ladies'  work — while  other 
things  will  receive  clue  cousideraliou — the  premiums  are  iuteiidrd  solely  for  neivly  made 
articles  which  are  really  useful,  or  particularly  beautiful.  For  well  made  garments  of 
any  kind  ;  lor  slocking  knitting  of  wool,  cotton  or  silk  ;  or  honnet  and  <ap  niaking  ;  for 
all  articles  of  children's  wear,  well  made  or  tastefully  embroidered  ;  for  neat  anil  thorough 
mending,  patching,  and  darning  ;  for  drawing-,  designing,  or  painting  in  oil  or  water  col- 
ors;  for  models  in  (jlasler,  wood,  or  marble,  i"tc. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age,  attending  the  public  schools,  are  not  invited  to  offer 
anything  (or  premium,  except  such  articles  as  will  show  their  docility,  diligence  and 
good  behavior  at  school,  and  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of  approbation 
from  their  school  teacher.  To  such  articles  particular  attention  will  be  given,  and  pre- 
miums awarded  at  the  discretion  »)f  the  Commitiee. 

Manufactures  of  Straw.  For  the  finest  collection  and  best 
manufactured  Plain  Braid  Bonnets,  not  less  than  twelve  in  num- 
ber— first  premium  $5  and  diploma ;  second  do.,  $o. 

For  the  finest  collection  and  best  manufactured  Fancy  Bonnets, 
whether  of  Straw,  Hair,  or  other  material,  not  less  than  twelve  in 
number — first  premium,  $5  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  $3. 

For  the  best  specim.en  of  Straw  Bonyiets,  wholly  of  domestic 
manufacture — first  premium  $4  and  diploma ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straw  Braid,  of  domestic  straw,  not 
less  than  100  yards — first  premium  $2  and  diploma;  second  do., 
$1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Seating  Bonnets,  made  of  Straw, 
Hair,  or  other  material,  exhibited  unfinished,  with  blocks  upon 
which  they  are  made,  and  not  less  than  three  from  each  sewer — 
first  premium  $3  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

Manufactures  of  Cloth,  Flannels,  Hosiery,  &c.     Cotton . 
Cloth.     For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Cloth,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, not  less  than  twenty-eight  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or 
gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Woollen  Cloth.  For  the  best  specimen  of  AVoollen  Cloth,  of 
any  description,  not  less  than  twenty  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Cotton  and  Woollen  Mixed.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton 
and  Woollen  Cloth  of  any  description,  not  less  than  twenty-yards 
in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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Flannels.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Flannel,  not  less  than 
twenty  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Flannel,  not  less  than  twenty 
yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Woollen  Blankets,  a  premium  or  gratuity, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Hosiery.,  ^^c.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Hose,  a  premium 
of  $1.50. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of 
50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Hose,  a  premium  of  50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  25 
cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of 
50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sewing  Silk,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Knitting  Yarn,  not  less  than  one 
pound,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Spool  Thread,  not  less  than  one 
pound,  a  premium  of  %\. 

For  the  best  Fleece  of  Wool,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  dozen  Grain  Bags,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  neat  and  thorough  mending,  patching, 
or  darning  of  garments,  hose,  &c.,  a  premium  of  $1. 

Carpeting,  Rugs  and  Floor  Cloth. 

For  the  best  "  Common  "  Ingrain  2-ply  Carpeting  ; 

"Fine"  do.         do.         do. 

"  Superfine  "     do.         do.         do. 

"  Common,"    "  Fine,"  or    "  Superfine  "  Ingrain 
3-ply  Carpeting; 

Brussels  Floor  Carpeting ; 

Tapestry  do.         do. 

Velvet  Carpeting. 
For  each  of  these  descriptions  of  Carpeting,  a  premium  or  the 
Society's  Diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

.Note,  liieraiii  2-|)!y  Carpeliiigs  will  he  ju(lp;ed  by  the  comparative  merits  of  piercs 
of  similar  weiglil ;  or,  ilisrcf^artiiug-  weight,  by  ilie  quality  of  colors,  ihe  taste  of  shading, 
and  the  evenness  in  spiiniing  and  weaving. 
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For  the  best  piece  of  Stair  Carpeting,  the  Society's  Diploma. 
For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,  the  Society's  Diploma. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  Painted  Floor  Cloth,  a  premium  or 
the  Society's  Diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Counterpanes.  For  the  best  Counterpane — regard  being  had 
to  quality  and  expense  of  materials — first  premium,  $3  ;  second 
do.,  $2. 

Note.  Any  article,  in  either  of  the  foregoing  departments,  which  shall  have  been 
manufactured  in  tliejamilyol  the  person  presenting  it,  will  receive  the  particular  conside- 
ration of  the  Committee,  and,  if  worthy,  a  suitable  premium. 

Glass,  Earthen,  Stone  and  Wooden  Ware.  For  the  finest 
collections  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Brass,  Copper,  Tin,  Iron  and  Britannia  Ware.  For  the 
finest  collections  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these 
departments,  a  premium  or  grutuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Cabinet  Work.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cabinet  Work,  a 
premium,  or  the  Society's  Diploma. 

Iron  Fencing,  Gates  and  Posts.  For  the  best  specimens  of 
each — regard  being  had  to  cost  and  utiUty,  as  well  as  ornament  — 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Stoves.     For  the  best  Farmer's  Cauldron  Stove  ; 
do.  do.       Cooking      do. 

do.  do.       Parlor         do. 

— a  premium  of  $2. 

Horse  and  Ox  Shoes.  For  the  best  specimens  of  Horse  and 
Ox  Shoes,  a  premium  of  ^1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Horse  Shoes /or  meadow  land,  a  pre- 
mium of  $1. 

Shoeing  Oxen  and  Horses.  For  the  best  improvement  in 
shoeing  Horses  and  Oxen  with  reference  to  the  efiect  on  the 
animal,  the  dm-ability  and  cost  of  the  shoes  ;  a  statement  to  be 
attested  by  the  Trustees  of  the  town  in  which  the  applicant 
resides,  the  Society's  Diploma. 

India  Rubber  Goods.  For  the  finest  collection  and  best 
specimens  of  India  Rubber  Goods,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Brushes,  Combs,  Hats,  Caps  and  Gloves.  For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each  of  these  articles,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
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Leather,  and  Articles  manufactured  therefrom. 

For  tlie  best  specimen  of  Thick  Boots,  a  premium  of       ^2.00 

Calfskin,  do.  3.00 
Thin  boots  other 

than  Calfskin,  do.  2.00 

Kipskin,  do.  2.00 

Thick  Brogans,  do.  1.00 

Fine  Brogans,  do.  1.00 

Ladies'  Boots,  do.  1.00 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Upper  or  Sole  Leather,  or  Morocco, 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  each  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
For  the  best  single  Carriage  Harness  ; 
do.     do.     double  do. 

do.     do.     Cart  Harness — a  premium  or  gratuity,  each  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

For  the  best  Riding  Bridle,  a  premium  of  $1.00 

do.     do.       do.     Saddle,        do.  $2.00 

do.     do.       Carriage  or  Cart  Whip,  a  premium  of        $1.00 

Carriages,  Wagons,  Carts,  &c. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Family  Carriages,  for  one  horse  or 

for  two  horses ; 
For  the  best  Covered  Wagon  ; 
do.     do.    Open        do. 
do.     do.    Farm         do. 
do.     do.      do.        Cart; 

do.     do.    Farm      Wheelbarrow  —  a  premium  or   gratuity, 
each  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  and  Ketchups.  For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each,  made  of  articles  of  domes- 
tic growth,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

New  Inventions.  For  any  new  invention  of  decided  superi- 
ority and  usefulness  to  the  farmer,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Note.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  articles  presented  for  premium,  in  each  of  the 
foregoing  departments,  shall  have  been  nianiifaclured  or  produced  witiiin  tiie  County 
during  the  last  year,  and  by  tlie  person  preseniing  ihem.  Also,  that  in  every  case,  the 
F.xamining  Conimitlee  shall  have  the  right  to  substitute  the  Society's  Diploma,  lor  a 
premium  or  gratuity,  or  to  give  it  where  no  premium  or  gratuity  has  been  awarded,  at 
their  discretion. 

Articles  in  either  of  the  above  departments,  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  persona 
not  resident  in  the  county,  shall  receive  suitable  attention  from  the  Committee,  and,  if 
worthy,  be  awarded  the  Society's  Diploma. 

20 
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FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  and  Committees  will  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  on  such  as  may  be  presented.  Whoever  may  present,  is 
requested  to  furnish  a  minute,  in  writing,  of  the  name  of  the  owner, 
and  a  list  of  his  contributions. 

The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded  : — 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  $-1 ;  second  best,  $2  ; 
third  best,  $1.  For  the  best  bouquets,  or  tastefully  arranged 
basket  of  flowers,  not  less  than  four,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2  ;  third 
best,  ^1.  For  the  best  collection  of  twenty  named  dahlias,  regard 
being  had  to  colors  and  symmetry  of  flower,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2  ; 
For  the  best  single  bloom,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
pot  plants,  regard  being  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties  and  well 
grown  specimens,  ^3 ;  second  best,  $2.  For  the  best  single 
specimen,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  new  seedling  verbenas, 
^2.  For  the  best  new  seedhng,  f  1.  Gratuities,  in  publications 
or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  $10,  may  be  awarded  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee. 

FRUITS. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Ajyples, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$4  ;  second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  ^2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Pears, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$4 ;  second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Peaches, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2  ;  third  do.,  $1. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Plums, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

Grapes.  For  the  best  four  varieties  each  of  Foreign  G-rapes 
— first  premium,  $4 ;  second  do.,  |3,  and  $3  in  publications  at 
discretion  of  Committee. 

For  the  collection  of  best  varieties  Native  G-rapes,  by  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  cultivation,  and  without  ringing,  a  premium  of 
$3,  and  $2  in  publications  at  discretion  of  Committee. 

Cranberries.  For  the  best  collection  of  Cranberries,  first 
premium,  $4;  second  do.,  $3. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

For  the  most  extensive  and  finest  collection  of  Agricultural  Im- 
plements— first  premium,  $10  ;  second  do.,  §5. 

For  the  best  Agricultural  Implements  manufactured  within  the 
county,  and  exhibited  hy  the  manufacturer — first  premium,  $6  ; 
second  do.,  $4. 

For  the  best  report,  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  of  anj  new 
or  improved  Agricultural  Implement — describing  its  construction 
and  operation,  its  cost  and  its  benefit,  and,  in  particular,  its  appli- 
cability to  the  soil  of  Norfolk  county — a  premium,  if  ^Yorthy  of 
record,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  report,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $10. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

For  a  certificate — signed  by  his  employer,  and  countersigned 
by  any  two  Trustees  of  the  Society  residing  in  the  same  town — 
of  the  superior  character  and  qualifications  of  any  man  or  hoy,  in 
the  employment  of  a  member  of  the  Society  for  a  period,  next 
preceding,  of  not  less  than  two  years,  attesting  the  industry,  in- 
tegrity, respectful  demeanor,  and  general  good  habits,  during  that 
time,  of  the  bearer  of  such  certificate. 

A  premium  of  Membership  of  the  Society  and  a  Diploma. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS. 
For  the  best  Essay  on  either  of  the  following  subjects,  which 
may  be  considered  by  the  Trustees  worthy  of  publication  : — 

Forest  Trees.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  raising  and  culti- 
vation of  Forest  Trees,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Insects.  For  the  best  Essay  for  the  destruction  of  Insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  such  as  Cureulio,  Borer,  Canker-Worm, 
Caterjjillar,  Gut-  Worm,  Squash- Bug,  Striped-Bug,  Rose-Bug, 
^c,  ^c,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Preservation  of  Winter  Fruit.  For  the  best  Essay  on 
the  preservation  of  Apples  and  other  Winter  Fruits,  $10. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the 
preservation  of  Vegetables,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Agricultural  Education.  For  the  best  Essay  on  Agricul- 
tural Education,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Farm  Accounts.  For  the  best  Essay  on  a  system  of  fiirm 
Accounts,  $10. 

For  the  most  valuable  Essay  upon  the  comparative  value  and 
adaptation  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Norfolk  county  of  the  several 
foreign  and  native  breeds  of  Cows  and  Oxen,  $10. 
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For  the  best  Prize  Essay  on  Domestic  Poultry,  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Fences  for  Farms,  uniting  economy, 
strength  and  appearance,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  extermination  of  Weeds  and  Plants, 
destructive  to  crops,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  preservation  and  application  of 
Liquid  Manure,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  new  Fruits  and  new 
articles  of  Field  Culture,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  best  manner  of  subdividing  farm  cul- 
tivation with  reference  to  economy  and  profit,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  an  Essay  on  any  subject  connected  with  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, Manufactures,  or  Mechanics,  which  the  Trustees  may 
consider  worthy,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  plan  for  a  Barn  and  Barn  Yard,  with  regard  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Hay,  the  Comfort  of  the  Cattle,  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  tending  them,  and  the  making  and  preserving  the 
Manure,  a  premium  of  $10. 

These  premiums  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  Essays  offered 
shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  decide  upon 
them,  be  deemed  in  themselves  worthy  of  an  Award  without  ref- 
erence to  their  comparative  merit. 


RULES  AND  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  understood  that  all  premiums  will  be  restricted  to  articles 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  county,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  connection  with  it.  Essays  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments being  excepted  from  this  rule,  are  open  to  general  compe- 
tition. 

Committees  are  particularly  requested  not  to  award  gratuities 
other  than  diplomas,  or  such  as  are  specified  m  the  jJ^emiuyyi  list. 

Any  gentleman,  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  a 
premium  of  five  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  receive  the  amount 
exceedinsr  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  become  a 
member. 

The  stock  and  articles  intended  for  exhibition  and  premium, 
bread  and  butter  excepted,  must  be  on  the  ground  at  or  before 
12  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition.  Animals 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  pens  before  3  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  the  second  day,  and  all  other  articles  not  until 
5  o'clock,  without  the  permission  of  the  Committee. 

The  animals,  while  on  the  ground,  will  be  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society. 

No  person  serving  on  any  of  the  Committees  shall  have  a  vote 
in  any  case,  when  he  shall  be  personally  interested  as  a  com- 
petitor. 

All  other  Entries  for  premiums  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  November. 

Premiums  awarded,  and  not  called  for  on  or  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  March  following,  will  be  considered  as  given  to  the 
Society,  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

After  the  objects  for  Exhibition  are  arranged,  they  will  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Committees,  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out their  consent. 
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No  object  or  article  -will  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless  it 
possesses  points  of  superiority ;  and  the  Committees  have  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  withholding  premiums,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the 
articles  or  objects  are  not  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  same. 

The  Trustees  have  carefully  revised  and  appi'oved  of  the  fore- 
going proposals  for  Premiums.  The  respective  Committees,  ap- 
pointed to  award  the  same,  are  required  to  enforce  a  strict  con- 
formity to  all  the  rules  in  relation  to  Entries  and  Certificates. 

In  the  appointment  of  Committees,  the  Trustees  will  seek  for 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  individuals  in  the  various  towns  in 
the  county,  to  aivard  the  Premiums ;  but  should  the}''  fail  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the 
above  capacity,  they  will  rely  upon  the  forbearance  which,  they 
believe,  will  be  generously  extended  towards  sincere  and  un- 
wearied efforts. 

As  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  make  to  the  Legis- 
lature an  exact  report  of  its  doings,  the  Trustees  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  citizens  of  every  town  in  the  county,  to  bring  out 
the  results  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 

Henry  0.  Hildreth,  Recording  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS, 


BY     II  E  X  R  Y     F.    I)  U  R  A  N  T,     ESQ.,     OF     BOSTON. 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  very  true  that  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  attempt  to  give 
you  any  instruction  in  agriculture,  scientific  or  practical ;  I  have 
no  claims  to  be  heard  upon  such  subjects,  and  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  if  I  should  make  the  attempt  you  would  all  laugh  at 
my  farming.  I  understood  very  well  when  I  was  requested  to 
address  you  upon  the  subject  of  which  you  have  heard,  that  this 
day  and  occasion  were  not  devoted  solely  to  an  interchange  of 
experience  and  opinions  upon  the  important  practical  questions, 
the  old  knowledge,  the  new  lights,  the  experiments,  the  success, 
and  the  progress  of  agriculture.  These,  indeed,  are  among  the 
foremost  objects  of  your  association,  but  th^re  is  a  common  ground 
where  we  can  all  meet  to  learn  something  from  each  other. 
There  are  other  objects  in  this  Society,  there  are  other  uses  in 
agriculture,  than  the  growing  of  corn  merely.  There  are  other 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  wide  fields  and  the  green  meadows, 
than  the  art  of  the  best  soils,  and  manures,  and  crops.  The  coun- 
try has  other  instructions  than  in  thrift  and  good  husbandry,  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  pause  for  a  while,  even  in  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  a  day  like  this,  to  hiterchange  our  thoughts  upon 
the  objects  and  uses,  the  influences,  the  ends,  and  the  aims  of 
this  rural  life — tliis  home  in  the  country  which  wc  can  all  share 
and  enjoy,  and  by  Avliich,  if  wc  will,  we  can  all  be  improved  and 
elevated.  Let  us  try,  then,  to  understand  this  mystery  of  living. 
Let  us  search  out  the  keys  to  these  secrets  and  riddles  which 
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surround  us.  Let  us  endeavor  to  understand  what  this  life  in  the 
country  is.  Let  us  know  whether  it  is  indeed  good  for  us  to  be 
here. 

Do  not  fear  that  I  am  about  to  inflict  upon  you  any  of  those 
sentimentalities  of  sweet  rural  felicity,  which  were  at  one  time  so 
much  in  fashion.  The  day  of  that  unreal  pastoral  poetry  is  over. 
All  those  pictures  of  wonderful  shephei'desses,  with  unimagina- 
ble crooks,  and  most  extraordinary  jBounces,  tending  gentle  sheep, 
only  less  simple  than  themselves,  while  their  faithful  swains,  in 
doublet  and  hose,  the  very  pink  and  point  device  of  fashion,  piped 
all  the  dreary  day  their  love  and  happiness,  until  one  is  faiu  to 
believe  that  even  an  anticipated  hour  of  that  purgatory  in  which 
good  Catholics  believe,  would  have  been  a  relief, — all  these  are 
gone,  or  live  only  in  the  fading  paper  hangings  of  some  quiet  old 
mansion,  or  in  the  more  faded  pages  of  Laura  Matilda,  and  the 
Delia  Cruscan  school. 

We  are  too  practical,  too  much  in  earnest,  too  thoughtful  also, 
to  accept  these  vague,  unreal  dreams,  or  be  satisfied  with  such 
views  of  rural  life. 

What  is  this  living  then — this  life, — whether  it  be  life  in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  ?  It  is  education — education  in  the  largest 
and  widest  sense,  tluit  is  the  great  mystery  of  life.  We  are  not 
here  to  pass  away  a  measured  number  of  years  only,  a  pebble 
can  do  that,  the  dumb  beasts  do  that ;  we  are  here  to  educate, 
to  unfold,  to  develop  ourselves.  Not  the  education  of  schools  or 
college,  or  books  alone,  but  the  education  of  living,  the  develop- 
ment of  heart  as  well  as  brain,  of  the  aflfections  and  moral  nature, 
as  well  as  the  understanding — and  of  those  higher  faculties,  which 
are  the  earnest  and  the  prophecy  of  that  other  life,  for  which  they 
are  unfolding,  even  as  the  wings  of  the  fledgling  in  unfolding,  are 
the  promise  and  prophecy  of  his  future  migrations,  beyond  the 
mountain  and  across  the  wide  ocean.  I  hold  then,  that  beyond 
all  question,  as  compared  with  city  life,  this  hfe  in  the  country, 
for  all  the  objects  and  ends  of  this  real  culture  and  education, 
gives  to  man,  not  only  the  best,  but  the  indispensable  opportunities 
and  advantages  :  the  only  text  books,  the  true  great  library,  the 
real  instruction,  the  best  teachers. 

Although  this  theme  is  far  too  wide  for  any  address  like  this, 
let  us  examine  it  in  a  few  aspects,  and  consider  a  few  thoughts, 
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at  least,  which  may  be  suggestions,  leading  to  future  meditation 
and  reflection. 

First,  then,  in  a  practical  and  utilitarian  point  of  view  merely, 
this  rural  Ufa  educates  and  instructs  us  all,  and  repeats  its  lessons 
daily  and  hourly,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  There  are  higher 
ends  in  life,  most  certainly,  than  its  merely  utilitarian  and  practi- 
cal necessities.  There  are  higher  objects  of  kno\Yledge  than 
what  we  call  common  sense.  There  are  nobler  pursuits  than  mak- 
ing money  or  owning  houses  and  lands.  But  the  daily  lessons  of 
utility,  the  practical  duties  and  obligations  of  life,  are  necessary. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  ripe  juices,  the  enriching  sweetness 
of  corn  and  grain,  would  all  be  worthless  and  in  vain,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hard  and  tasteless  flint,  the  silex  which  forms  the  sup- 
porting stalk  and  stem  of  the  waving  grain  and  the  golden  corn. 
Even  so  is  it  with  life :  there  are  laws  which  we  must  obey,  and 
hard  and  distasteful  lessons  which  Ave  must  learn — supporting  and 
sustaining  lessons  of  prudence,  of  utility,  and  of  practical  duty. 

Reflecting  upon  these  subjects,  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  fore- 
most among  the  daily  lessons  of  life  in  the  country,  is  nature's 
harsh,  but  kindly  democracy,  not  the  democracy  of  parties,  but 
that  lofty  and  genuine  republican  democracy,  which  is  higher  than 
politics  or  parties — the  democracy  which  teaches  us  the  dignity  of 
labor — the  true  self-respect  and  independence  that  we  gain,  when 
for  the  first  time  we  realize  the  great  truth  which  nature  teaches, 
that  the  only  real  life  of  a  true  man  is  devoted  to  patient, 
thoughtful  labor.  Let  us  not  shrink  away  from  this  first  aspect  of 
rural  life  as  if  from  a  harsh  teacher,  for  this  law  is  the  lesson  of  a 
mother's  love,  and  with  it  Ave  hear  from  the  same  voices — of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  of  the  happiness  Avhich  labor  alone  can  give. 

If  we  listen  more  earnestly,  if  Ave  look  higher,  Ave  learn,  too, 
that  labor  is  the  only  true  nobility,  that  Avork  truly  is  ivorship. 
This  is  not  the  lesson  of  every  day  life  and  experience  only,  but  it 
leads  to  loftier  ends  also.  Remember  the  brilliant  example  of  that 
great  man  Avho  has  told  us,  in  the  story  of  his  "  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,"  the  influences  of  nature  and  this  rural  life  upon 
his  own  culture.  Hugh  Miller,  the  Avonderful  stone  mason  of 
Cromarty,  learned  and  practised  these  lessons  Avell,  and  he  ham- 
mered aAvay,  year  after  year,  at  the  Avild  quarries  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  until  they  surrendered  up   the  secrets  Avhich  had 
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been  given  to  their  keeping  unnumbered  ages  ago,  and  in  toil  and 
sorrow,  and  gladness  and  deep  exultation,  he  read  there  the 
•wondrous  story  of  the  rocks,  the  marvellous  annals  of  Creation. 

Think  of  this  for  a  moment,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  us  in  the  prac- 
cal  form  of  one  fundamental  law  of  life — the  great  law  of  "  No 
work,  no  wages  !" 

We  sometimes  hear  the  complaint,  "  Oh,  I  have  no  luck  ;  every 
thing  you  do  seems  to  prosper,  but  all  I  do,  goes  wrong!"  Not 
so ;  the  law  is,  you  must  work  if  you  wish  for  wages.  Life  is  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  it  deals  in  no  chances,  no  good  luck,  but  in 
certainties  only.  The  great  wheels  revolve  invisibly,  slowly,  but 
just  as  surely,  just  as  inevitably  as  machinery.  The  laws  of 
nature,  the  sure  sunrise,  the  sure  sunset,  winter  and  summer 
are  not  more  unchanging  than  the  great  laws  of  life,  which,  whoso 
will,  can  read.  Life  deals  with  certainties  only  :  and  the  harvest 
doth  not  roll  its  great  golden  waves  in  the  West  winds  of  Autumn, 
unless  the  seed  Avere  sown  months  ago  in  the  Spring, 

Li  the  city  this  is  not  so :  there  are  more  fluctuating  Avaves  in 
the  current  of  life.  Men  grow  suddenly  rich,  or  poor  ;  property 
doubles  in  value,  or  it  becomes  worthless.  A  prosperous  adven- 
ture, a  bold  speculation— Lord  Timothy  Dexter's  "  warming-pan 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,"  a  rise  in  stocks — all  these  may  bring 
fortune,  as  well  as  a  life  of  prudent  industry ;  and,  although  my 
settled  conviction  is  that  all  these  even  are  the  results  of  invaria- 
ble laws,  not  of  what  we  without  reflection  call  chance  or  luck,  yet 
the  proofs  are  not  so  obvious,  the  great  chain  and  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  as  here  in  the 
country. 

On  the  contrary,  how  intelligible  are  the  lessons  of  prudence, 
of  foresight,  of  thoughtfulness,  which  the  farmer's  life  teaches  him. 
No  day  but  brings  its  duty,  no  season  but  brings  its  necessary 
labor.  The  farmer  does  not  talk  of  luck  or  chance,  or  believe 
that  a  fortunate  rise  in  stocks  will  fill  his  barns.  The  seed  must 
be  sown — but  that  is  not  all ;  nature  never  gambles  ;  she  has 
taught  him  that  she  never  deals  in  chances  ;  the  seed  muBt  be 
good — the  ground  must  be  ploughed.  He  may  manure  his  land 
well  or  ill,  but  he  knows  there  is  no  chance  about  it ; — unless  he 
manures  his  fields,  they  tell  him  Ave  have  no  good  luck  for  you  ; 
real  estate  may  rise  Avithont  manure,  but  corn  will  not. 
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The  corn  must  be  cultivated  too,  and  weeded,  and  cared  for, 
stocks  and  merchandise  may  increase  in  value  -without  your  labor, 
the  root  of  all  evil  may  grow  Avithout  cultivation — no  other  root 
but  weeds  only  will — and  whether  that  is  not  a  very  noxious  and 
dangerous  weed,  is  a  question  about  which  there  are  many  opin- 
ions. This  is  but  one  illustration  ;  consider  in  how  many  forms 
these  lessons  are  repeated  to  you  in  your  daily  hfe  ;  consider  of 
how  many  prudent  virtues  they  are  the  necessary  foundation. 

Do  they  not  teach  you  also  that  the  same  laws  regulate  your 
social  position,  your  moral  being  ?  If  you  neglect  your  duties  to 
your  neighbors,  do  you  hope  to  have  their  esteem  ?  If  your  life  is 
a  daily  routine  of  dishonesty,  do  you  expect  to  be  in  good  repute  ? 
If  your  life  is  immoral  and  dissipated,  does  it  not  wear  away  your- 
self, your  name,  your  mind,  and  your  moral  nature  ? 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  even  in  the  city,  although  repeated  in 
more  doubtful  and  difficult  language,  do  I  see  new  proofs  of  that 
other,  but  similar  law — an  opportunity  never  comes  back  again. 
But  in  the  country  this  is  always  before  3'ou.  Does  the  seed-time 
come  back  again  ever  ?  Can  you  ever  put  off  until  to-morrow  the 
duty  of  to-day  ?  Were  I  to  sum  this  all  up  in  one  word,  there  is 
but  one  which  I  know  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  it  all, 
and  that  is  indeed  a  word  full  of  meaning — labor  !  "  Thou  shalt 
labor"  is  the  commandment  which  life  daily  repeats  to  us.  Every 
man  has  his  task  set  before  him,  and  the  duty  of  patient,  thought- 
ful labor  is  his  blessing  ;  or,  neglected,  it  becomes  his  bane.  Let 
us  reason  together  upon  this  subject,  and  Ave  shall  find  that  there 
is  in  all  this  the  deepest  cause  for  gratitude.  It  is  an  answer  also 
to  those  complaints  of  which  I  spoke — those  grumbling  complaints, 
so  unworthy  of  a  true  man.  Plow  often  do  you  hear  it  said,  how 
often,  too,  do  you  repeat  it, — "  Oh  !  my  farm  is  poor,  this  New 
England  soil  is  barren,  the  West  is  the  only  place  for  farmers  !" 
or,  "  I  am  too  poor  to  farm  to  advantage,"  or,  "  my  education 
was  neglected.  I  cannot  go  ahead  and  better  my  condition,  like 
my  neighbor  so  and  so," — or  worst  of  all,  "  I  have  no  luck,  every 
thing  has  turned  against  me."  All  this  is  false,  unspeakably 
false.  These  arc  not  the  lessons  of  living,  grumJjle  them  houi'ly 
if  you  will,  sit  sulking  like  a  child  in  the  corner,  and  let  the 
world  go  by  you  if  you  will ;  but  these  are  not  true  ;  on  the  c<jn- 
trary  there  is  no  New  England  farniei',   \vlii»    rellects,  who  really 
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does  his  oivn  tJiinJcing,  but  thanks  God  daily  that  his  heritage  is 
given  to  him  here  in  this  cold  clime  ;  on  this  soil  which  yields  to 
labor  only,  rewards  labor  only.  A  true  man  does  not  grumble 
because  he  was  not  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth  ;  he 
knows  that  gold  is  a  soft  metal  and  does  not  Avear  well — iron  is 
better.  There  is  no  one  here  to-day  who  is  any  thing,  who  has 
made  himself  any  thing,  who  feels  that  he  is  a  living,  real  man — 
who  does  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts  thank  Heaven  that  he  was  not 
born  rich. 

How  false  and  shallow  is  this  complaint  of  one's  lot  in  life, 
this  complaint  of  our  toils  and  labors.  The  exact  truth  is, 
that  the  primal  curse,  as  we  call  it,  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  perhaps  the 
highest  blessing.  This  is  the  real  and  earnest  belief  of  our 
age  :  the  age  of  iron  is  passed,  and  the  age  of  gold  is  pass- 
ing away :  the  age  of  labor  is  coming ;  already  we  speak  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  and  that  phrase  is  any  thing  but  an  idle  and 
unmeaning  one ;  it  is  a  true  gospel  to  the  man  who  takes  in  its 
full  meaning ;  the  nation  that  understands  it  is  free,  and  indepen- 
dent, and  great.  The  dignity  of  labor  is  but  another  name  for 
liberty.  The  chivalry  of  labor  is  now  the  battle  cry  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  new.  We  hear  it  from  England,  great,  brave  old 
England  ;  sometimes,  too,  though  more  faintly  and  doubtfully, 
from  sorrowful,  struggling  Italy.  Cherish  these  brave  thoughts, 
then,  in  your  hearts  ;  let  those  noble  w^ords,  the  dignity  of  labor, 
be  your  battle  cry,  as  you  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The  age  pro- 
claims these  truths  at  last ;  but  nature,  the  green  fields,  the  wav- 
ing harvests,  proclaimed  them  long  ago.  Ask  your  cornfields  to 
what  mysterious  power  they  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  and  they 
will  answer,  to  labor.  In  a  thousand  forms  nature  repeats  the 
truth,  that  the  laborer  alone  is  what  we  call  respectable — is  alone 
worthy  of  praise  and  honors,  and  rewards.  In  other  years,  men 
paid  almost  divine  honors  to  the  successful  heroes,  in  their  bloody 
wars ;  the  soldiers  returned  home  in  stately  procession,  and 
triumphal  arches  were  built  in  their  honor,  Avith  silken  banners 
fluttering  from  their  sides,  and  bright  garlands  adorning  their 
sculptured  ^stones.  These  splendid  structures  were  the  tribute 
which  man  in  those  by-gone  days  paid  to  the  victorious  soldier  ; 
but  nature  does  honor  to  her  peaceful  soldier  still,  and  as  every 
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humble  laborer  seeks  his  home  at  nightfall,  a  more  majestic  arch 
of  triumph  soars  above  him,  and  he  marches  bravely  forward, 
conscious  of  a  day  of  duty,  and  of  successful  toil,  under  that  eter- 
nal arch,  which  was  builded  Avhen  the  foundations  of  the  great 
deep  were  laid.  The  sunset  flings  silken  banners  of  crimson  and 
gold  along  its  stately  sides,  and  the  constellations  from  its  deep 
blue  vaults  hang  garlands  there,  in  clusters  of  those  holy  stars 
which  are  the  perennial  flowers  of  heaven. 

Our  fathers  had  this  lesson  of  life,  this  lesson  of  self-respect, 
this  lesson  of  the  value,  the  nobility,  the  dignity  of  labor,  taught 
to  them  in  earnest  long  ago.  The  wide  ocean  divided  them  from 
royal  power,  and  from  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  rank  and  custom  ; 
the  woods  and  the  forests  taught  them  to  work  if  they  would  live  ; 
taught  them,  too,  that  the  man  who  changed  the  wild-wood  and 
the  dreary  marsh  to  happy  home,  had  done  soynetldng,  was  a 
man^  Avas  better  and  more  to  be  respected  than  the  rich  man, 
who  might  purchase  or  inherit  it ;  taught  them  that  the  tangled 
bushes  and  the  rank  weeds  and  the  grey  moss  would  grow  over 
the  man  who  did  not  work — taught  them  that  the  man  who  could 
rule  his  farm,  could  rule  himself ;  and,  finally,  wheji  they  came  to 
open  their  eyes  and  look  into  the  matter,  taught  them  all  at  once 
that  they  were  the  real  kings,  and  had  been  kings  all  the  while, 
not  somebody's  son  over  the  sea. 

This  was  the  democracy  which  nature  then  taught  to  them,  and 
repeats  to  us  to-day.  I  love  to  remember  what  naturalists  have 
told  us,  that  the  symbol  of  industry,  the  "  busy  bee,"  was  unknown 
to  America  before  our  Fathers  came  here.  The  Indians  called  it 
the  "  fly  of  the  English,"  and  learned  to  dread  its  approach. 
Even  now,  in  the  western  prairies,  the  bee  is  the  scout  and  the 
pioneer  of  civilization. 

Let  us  complain  no  more,  then,  of  labor  and  toil ;  let  us  talk  no 
more  of  disadvantages  and  opportunities  and  poverty,  and  self-made 
men.  The  man  who  does  not  labor  has  no  right  here  ;  he  is  in  the 
way,  the  busy  world  crowds  him  out  of  the  path ;  opportunities 
and  advantages  are  all  around  us,  but  they  are  for  the  men  who 
wake  up,  and  open  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  not  for  fops  and 
sluggards.  To  be  born  poor  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse  ;  the  only 
real  poverty  is  inside  the  man,  not  outside,  and  all  men  who  are 
made  at  all,  are  self-made  men.     Schools  are  good  tools,  and  col- 
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leges  and  books,  but  tliey  must  liave  men,  not  children  to  use 
them.  There  is  one  great  true  book  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
and  its  pages  are  opened  all  ai'ound  us,  of  which  those  other  books 
are  after  all  only  poor  and  partial  translations  ;  the  true  book  is 
written  as  of  old,  on  tables  of  stone,  written  not  in  ink,  but  in 
letters  of  light,  and  the  wide  sky,  and  the  wonderful  ocean,  and 
the  mysterious  forests,  and  the  green,  cool  meadows,  and  the 
dreaming  flowers,  and  bird,  and  tree,  and  man,  are  its  living 
pictures  and  illuminations.  This,  then,  is  your  birthright,  and 
your  inheritance  ;  not  a  life  of  wealth,  and  ease,  and  repose,  but 
a  life  of  brave  toil  and  trust.  Accept  this  heritage  with  joy  and 
gladness,  work  while  it  is  yet  day.  Let  your  life  be  like  the  tree, 
which  pauses  not  in  its  climbing,  until  it  has  reached  its  ordained 
height, — the  tree  which,  although  rooted  in  the  dark,  c6ld 
"•round,  strufrdes  towards  the  liorht,  and  stretches  out  its  great 
limbs,  tossing  and  striving  upwards,  towards  the  sky.  Take  this 
thought  with  you,  but  take  it  in  better  words  than  mine — in  the 
words  of  our  noble  American  poet,  Longfellow,  whose  great  true 
thoughts  have  found  fit  utterance  in  a  psalm,  a  real  psalm  of  life 
— a  fit  poem  for  America  : 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal, 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Leani  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

But  this  rural  life  does  not  deal  in  utility  alone,  or  in  the  practical 
teachings  of  life  and  duty  only,  it  has  its  lessons  for  the  heart, 
its  influences  upon  the  aficctions,  its  sweet,  kindly  story  of  home. 
It  seems  a  paradox  to  say  that  you  separate  men  by  uniting  them, 
and  yet  it  is  true.  Li  the  country  you  live  on  your  farm,  and 
you  have  neighbors,  though  they  live  half  a  mile  away.  In  the 
city  you  live  in  a  block,  and  you  know  not  even  the  name  of  the 
family  at  your  next  door.  In  the  country,  nature,  by  constant 
laws,  teaches  that  you  are  not  sufficient  for  yourself  alone.  You 
are  dependent  on  your  neighbors  in  a  thousand  ways,  you  need 
friendship  and  sympathy.     You  must  borrow  and  lend,  you  must 
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help  and  be  helped.  In  sickness  and  health,  in  sorrow  and  joy, 
in  Avealth  and  in  poverty,  there  must  be  a  perpetual  interchange 
of  good  offices. 

As  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  wondrous  book,  there  is 
one  page  in  which  are  inscribed  the  loftiest  thoughts,  the  noblest 
lessons,  the  most  beauteous  pictures  of  life.  There  is  one  word 
which  sounds  and  swells  with  universal  music  to  every  heart — a 
music  of  fears  and  hopes,  of  memories,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
one  old  dear  word  of  "  Home !"  How  many  thoughts  cling  and 
cluster  around  it.  How  many  memories  rush  unbidden  with  the 
word — of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present — of  those  early  days 
which  we  would  fain  recall,  of  that  old  house  in  the  country  which 
we  loved  so  well,  of  those  green  shadows  which  have  passed  away 
— those  vanished  shadows,  and  the  children  playing  in  the  shad- 
ows, which  we  can  see  far  off,  as  if  in  some  beautiful  dream.  The 
light  that  is  nat  on  the  land  or  sea,  lingers  always  around  those 
hours,  and  hallows  them  forever. 

Who  is  there  among  you  who  does  not  recall  the  picture  of 
a  happy  Ncav  England  home,  seen  from  the  highway,  as  we 
journey  along  at  eventide ;  or  seen  in  the  sweet,  sacred  mem- 
ories of  other  years.  You  seem  to  feel  the  hush  of  peace  and 
repose,  which  dwell  beneath  the  drooping  elm  trees  that  shade 
and  guard  the  door.  The  last  rays  of  the  sunset  are  fading 
in  dissolving  beauty  in  the  West,  and  in  their  soft  light  you 
can  see  the  farmer  who,  by  his  thoughtful  labor,  has  well  earned 
his  repose.  He  is  resting  there  in  the  wide  porch,  looking  out 
over  his  well  tilled  fields,  watching  the  last  fading  traces  of  the 
sunset,  the  first  trembling  beams  of  the  evening  star,  as  he  will 
watch  one  day  for  another  sanset,  and  for  another  evening  star, 
and  will  know  that  it  is  his  morning  star  also.  Beside  him  is  the 
wife  and  mother — for  what  would  be  the  picture  of  a  home  if 
woman's  sweet  influence  and  empire  were  forgotten  ?  We  should 
miss  the  flame  on  the  altar,  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  angel  in  the 
house,  if  her  form  were  wanting  there.  Flowers  are  growing 
in  the  shelter  of  the  porch,  but  fairer  flowers  are  blooming  in  the 
shelter  of  that  quiet  home.  Her  daughters  are  with  her,  not 
languid  and  pale,  but  as  fresh  and  modest  as  the  dewy  rosebuds, 
half  opening  by  the  porch.  On  the  grass,  a  little  apart,  the  boys 
are  gathered  ; — a  little  apart,  for  with  a  growing  sense  of  raanli- 
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ness  they  are  beginning  to  separate  tlieraselves,  and  lay  their  own 
plans  for  the  future,  stud_ying  out  what  independence  means — and 
over  all  bends  God's  beautiful  sky  ;  over  them  all  flows  softly  that 
deep  blue  boundless  river,  which  we  call  eternity. 

As  a  contrast  Avith  all  this,  think  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  in 
the  city.  The  country  spreads  a  tender,  kindly  grace  over  even 
the  home  of  poverty  ;  the  green  trees  wave  gently  over  the  ruin- 
ous cottage  ;  the  green  moss  conceals  and  adorns  its  decay  ;  the 
wild  rose  and  the  soft-eyed  violet  grow  on  the  grassy  bank.  But 
in  the  city,  the  poor  live  in  narrow,  squalid  rooms,  where  the  sun- 
shine can  never  bring  in  its  blessing. 

We  build  stately  churches,  and  endow  costly  hospitals,  but  the 
homes  of  the  poor  are  always  the  city's  shame.  I  must  not  now 
dwell  upon  that  subject.  It  is  the  great  reform  which  the  hour 
demands,  the  reform  which  we  must  make,  or  it  will  be  made  one 
day  in  a  rough,  wild  way — demanded  by  justice,  by  charity,  by 
policy,  by  the  love  of  our  country.    But  I  turn  to  a  fairer  picture. 

A  southern  friend  said  to  me  lately,  I  have  been  in  every  State 
of  our  Union,  but  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  after  all  as  a  New 
England  village.  There  is  an  air  of  refinement  and  good  taste 
about  the  houses  and  gardens,  a  certain  neatness  and  propriety, 
■which  is  seen  in  no  other  part  of  the  country.  I  confess  that  this 
flattery  is  very  pleasing,  for  it  is  significant  of  many  things.  This 
•wish  to  adorn  our  homes  is  a  silent  recognition  of  the  truth,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  use  and  thrift  in  the  minds  of 
our  people.  The  house  is  not  a  shelter  only  from  the  seasons  ;  it 
is  the  temple  and  altar  of  our  afiections. 

Near  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the  Natick  Indians  there  is 
an  old  farm-house,  with  two  vast,  majestic  elms  before  it,  of  which 
a  significant  story  is  told.  When  the  Puritan  preacher  in  those 
by-gone  days  settled  there  on  that  green  slope  by  the  river 
Charles,  he  conciliated  the  natives  by  his  sympathy  and  kindness, 
and  soon  taught  them  to  love  and  respect  him.  He  had  lived 
there  but  a  few  months,  when  the  Indians  brought  two  young  elm 
trees  from  the  forest,  and  with  much  form  and  solemnity,  planted 
them  before  his  door.  He  asked  their  meaning,  and  they  told 
him  that  they  were  "  trees  of  peace."  These  trees  of  peace  Avere 
only  slender  saplings  then,  which  a  child  could  carry  in  his  hand, 
but  they  have  grown  to  be  monumental  trees,  venerable  in  their 
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majestic  beautj.  The  Puritan  settler,  stern  but  kindly,  the  red 
men,  with  their  dark,  unfathomable  eyes,  have  vanished  away, 
and  rest  beneath  their  shade  no  more ;  the  old  house  is  fast  fall- 
ing to  decay ;  the  trees,  too,  will  fade  and  fall  some  day,  but  those 
old,  simple  words  have  a  more  enduring  life.  I  never  look  upon 
those  trees,  but  the  words  "  trees  of  peace,"  return  again  with 
sweet,  soothing  music.  Yes,  those  words  have  their  own  natural 
music,  and  will  not  leave  off  their  singing.  Trees  of  peace  !  Can 
you  not  see  those  vast  grey,  gigantic  arms  stretching  out  over  the 
roof-tree  to  shelter  and  protect  that  quiet  home — dropping  down 
their  rich  clusters  of  green  leaves,  and  waving  them  to  and  fro  with 
soft  music  in  the  sweet  sunshine  ? — dropping  down  their  deep  shad- 
OAvs  on  the  soft  turf  ?  Can  you  not  look  back  to  those  old  days, 
and  see  the  young  children  playing  in  the  grass  ;  and  the  wild 
flowers  playing  like  children  in  the  shadows  ?  Those  shadows  seem 
deeper,  and  the  green  turf  seems  softer  for  those  old  simple  words 
of  promise,  and  I  have  come  at  last  to  feel  that  every  man  who 
plants  an  elm  tree  to  shelter  and  adorn  the  home  of  his  aifections,  the 
home  of  wife  and  child,  plants  a  "  tree  of  peace  there."  The  Indian 
still  sends  it  from  out  the  wild  woodlands  ;  the  sweet  sunshine  and 
the  quiet  shadows  promise  him  peace  and  rest  beneath  its  shade. 

There  is  still  left  to  us  all,  an  inherited  memory  of  that  antique 
Hebrew  feeling  of  the  sweetness  of  repose,  under  one's  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  of  that  deep  and  intense  feeling  of  repose  which  the 
children  of  Israel,  exiles  and  aliens  in  Egypt,  the  wanderers  for 
forty  years  in  the  grey,  weary  desert,  might  well  feel  when,  amid 
the  green  hills  and  forests  of  Judea,  they  could  find  rest  at  last  for 
their  travel-worn  feet,  could  leave  their  folded  tents,  and  make  them- 
selves homes  at  last  in  that  land — then  so  beautiful  and  fair.  We 
inherit  something  of  that  old,  deep  feeling,  for  we  too,  must  in  some 
way  be  exiles  and  wanderers  before  we  find  repose,  and  the  drooping 
elm  tree  at  the  door,  the  dewy  rose-bush  at  the  window  of  home, 
the  fragrant  honey-suckle  at  the  porch,  all  are  "  trees  of  peace  !" 

This  rural  life  does  not  teach  industry  solely,  nor  cultivate  the 
affections  alone,  it  appeals  to  all  our  higher  faculties,  it  refines 
and  elevates,  it  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  beauty  in  flower  and 
tree,  in  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  in  the  waving  bough,  in  the 
golden  green  light  of  the  woods  and  meadows,  and  in  the  great  wild 
woodlands,  which  was  not  bestowed  without  purpose,  nor  in  vain. 
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We  read  in  that  old  cherished  book,  "  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  how  Christian,  as  he  journeyed,  "  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  behold  there  was  a  very  stately  palace  before  him,  the  name 
of  which  was  '  Beautiful,'  and  it  stood  by  the  high-way  side."  As 
we  too  journey  on  in  life's  pilgrimage,  that  stately  palace  rises 
before  us  in  its  hushed  and  solemn  beauty  ;  it  stands  now  as  of 
old  by  the  highway-side,  and  its  lofty  portals  are  thrown  open 
■wide,  that  who.-;o  will,  may  enter  there. 

"We  go  to  the  city  to  study  the  picture  gallery,  when  every 
window  we  look  from  gives  us  a  picture,  which,  if  we  would  but 
study  it,  mocks  the  painter's  poor  imitation,  a  picture  which  was 
never,  and  can  never  be  painted.  Every  tree,  every  green  shrub, 
every  graceful  bough,  as  it  waves  in  the  sunshine,  will  give  lessons 
in  coloring  and  form  which  laugh  at  the  artist's  brush.  We  go  to 
Italy,  to  see  the  beauties  and  wonders,  and  mysteries  of  another 
age,  while  around  us  lies  the  true  Italy  which  we  should  study. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  Rome  is  a  stately 
obelisk,  which  has  its  OAvn  strange  history.  Far  back  in  the  dawn 
of  time  it  sojourned  in  Egypt.  In  the  sacred  City  of  the  Sun  it 
lifted  its  red  granite  shaft,  pointing  beyond  the  earth,  beyond 
the  stars,  the  silent  witness  of  the  splendor  and  decay  of  mighty 
empires,  now^  lost  in  oblivion.  When  imperial  Rome  sent  her  iron 
legions  beyond  the  pyramids,  they  brought  this  wondrous  column 
to  Italy,  as  the  proudest  trophy  of  their  conquests.  No  ordinary 
power  was  worthy  to  bear  such  a  costly  gift  to  Rome.  The  sacred 
Nile  itself  was  turned  from  its  channel,  and  sought  it  far  away 
amid  the  silence  of  the  sands — sought  it  in  its  home  in  the  ancient 
City  of  the  Sun,  and  bore  the  heavy  burden  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an ;  the  sorrowful  tribute  paid  to  the  Tiber  by  the  conquered  Nile. 
It  was  carried  in  festal  triumph  to  the  seven-hilled  city,  as  the 
very  seal  of  her  imperial  splendor,  but  it  bore  its  own  dark  omens 
and  evil  destiny  with  it,  over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  became 
only  the  prophetic  witness  of  Rome's  decay.  Now,  as  of  old,  it 
stands  amid  ancient  ruins,  the  chronicle  of  a  vanished  religion,  a 
buried  civilization.  Its  tapering  sides  are  carved  with  hiero- 
glyphics, which  record  the  history  of  ancient  dynasties,  the  wars, 
the  conquests  of  Egypt's  forgotten  kings.  At  its  feet  is  buried 
all  that  made  Rome  great  in  those  old  days  of  valor  and  conquest, 
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of  power,  and  pride,  and  splendor.  Now,  as  of  old,  it  stands  in  a 
sacred  city,  unchanged,  while  all  around  it  is  changed,  the  same 
mysterious  and  impressive  monument  of  man's  greatness  and 
man's  decay.  No,  not  unchanged,  for  that  dark  obelisk  of  Egypt 
has  forgotten  its  ancient  worship  of  the  sun,  has  renounced  its 
allegiance  to  the  departed  gods  of  Rome,  and  now  it  points  serene 
and  calm  to  heaven,  lifting  far  up  in  the  blue  vaulted  sky  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  cross. 

AVe  leave  our  homes  and  journey  to  Italy  to  study  there  the 
lessons  of  history,  of  art,  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  of  a  van- 
ished age  :  but  we  have  before  us  always,  monuments  more  ancient, 
more  impressive,  and  more  beautiful  than  Rome  can  show.  The 
humble  grass  which  we  trample  daily  under  our  feet  can  reveal  a 
history  more  ancient,  and  more  strange,  and  secrets  more  marvel- 
lous. That  slender  elastic  stem,  which  waves  so  gracefully  in 
every  breeze,  which  bends  but  breaks  not  even  in  the  storm,  is  a 
tower  builded  atom  by  atom,  not  of  red  granite,  like  the  obelisk, 
but  of  the  purest  emerald  flint.  Arch  above  arch,  story  above 
story,  it  lifts  its  cells  and  chambers  from  the  dark  earth,  storing 
them  as  it  rises,  with  its  ripened  sweetness.  Winding  channels, 
too,  are  formed,  through  which  throb  and  flow  hidden  currents,  as 
mysterious  as  our  own  vital  blood  ;  but  their  secrets  are  as  yet 
undiscovered  and  unknown.  The  delicacy  and  the  strength  of 
that  astonishing  masonry  laugh  at  the  poor  imitations  of  human 
skill.  Is  there  an  artisan  so  skilful  who  could  build  one  of  these 
■wonderful  cells,  or  frame  one  of  these  perfect  arches,  a  painter  so 
skilful,  who  on  his  pallet  could  mix  and  mingle  the  hues  of  that  deli- 
cate emerald  ?  The  history  of  that  structure  is  more  ancient  than 
obelisk  or  pyramid,  for  it  dates  back  to  that  wonderful,  unimaginable 
dawn,  when  God  said — "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  and  it  was 
so."  It  has  had  its  journeys,  too,  and  migrations.  From  those 
pastoral  plains  of  Central  Asia,  which  were  the  ancient  home  of  our 
race,  the  grass  has  followed  man  all  over  the  globe,  at  once  the 
pioneer  and  the  proof  of  civilization — not  as  a  monument  of  bar- 
baric wars  and  triumphs,  built  only  to  decay,  but  of  civilization,  of 
humanity,  and  of  progress  ;  and  the  wild  woods  vanish  before  it, 
and  the  dark  morass  is  changed  to  verdure  as  it  journeys  on. 
Like  that  obelisk  of  which  I  spoke,  it  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sun, 
but  it  has  never  forgotten  its  consecration,  nor  renounced  its  alio- 
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giarice.  It  is  the  faithful  witness  of  the  divine  power  -which  gave 
it  birth,  the  unerring  chronicle  of  His  power  and  majesty.  Its 
religion  has  never  changed  and  can  never  vanish,  but  year 
after  year  it  bears  aloft  the  consecrated  symbols  of  flower  and 
seed — the  flower  that  withers  and  fades,  as  life  must  fade,  the 
seed  that  is  the  fruit  of  departing  life,  the  pledge  and  promise  of 
a  resurrection.  It  has  its  own  hieroglyphics  too,  inscribed  upon 
it,  not  the  records  of  bearded  kings,  but  the  secrets  of  life,  the 
secrets  of  creation — mystic  signs  and  symbols,  the  keys  of  which 
are  lost  to  earth,  and  are  read  only  in  heaven.  Ages  upon  ages 
ago  it  received  the  command  to  bring  forth  seed  after  its  kind, 
and  it  has  never  forgotten  its  trust.  Buried,  like  Egypt's  wheat, 
with  its  mummy  reaper  for  three  thousand  years,  it  never  forgets 
its  duty.  No  human  power  can  make  it  produce  aught  from  its 
tiny  seed,  excepting  "  after  its  kind ;"  and  to-day  it  rears  its 
beautiful  shaft  crowned  with  waving,  graceful  flowers  and  tasselled 
seed  vessels,  as  of  old.  Do  we  know  any  thing,  after  all,  of  this 
slighted,  unnoticed  grass  ?  Have  you  really  read  one  of  its  mys- 
teries ?  It  grows  from  the  seed,  you  say — but  how,  and  why  ? 
What  is  hidden  in  that  small  shell,  which  brings  forth  this  strange 
organization  ?  Explain  if  you  can,  one  mystery  of  its  existence, 
one  secret  of  its  growth  and  change,  one  of  the  hidden  sources  of 
its  beauty,  its  strength,  and  its  usefulness  to  man,  and  then  go  to 
Italy  if  you  will,  to  wonder  at  the  obelisk  which  the  sorrowful  Nile 
sent  to  imperial  Rome,  and  study  its  mysterious  secrets. 

This  is  but  one  example  which  I  have  selected,  on  account  of 
its  humility ;  but  the  world  is  overflowing  with  this  wonder  and 
mystery,  which  for  want  of  another  name  we  call  beauty,  and  the 
beautiful.  We  see  it  in  the  fading  sunset,  the  vanishing  clouds, 
in  the  haunted  shadows  of  the  forest,  in  the  dehcate  wild  flowers, 
more  beautiful  and  more  rare,  if  we  would  but  examine  them,  than 
our  coarser  garden  flowers.  It  is  heard  in  the  sounds  of  the 
lonely  wind,  mourning  among  the  pine  boughs,  in  the  music  of  the 
wandering  brooks,  in  that  morning  concert  of  the  birds,  when  in 
full  orchestra,  they  welcome  in  the  dawn,  in  the  voice  of  the 
solitary  thrush,  singing  alone  amid  the  woods,  in  the  deep  quiet  of 
noontide.  The  ancients  in  their  beautiful  fables  symbolized  this 
beauty,  and  told  of  nymphs  who  dwelt  in  the  shadows,  and  who 
haunted  the  trees,  the  mountains,  and  the  waters.     That  beauti- 
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ful  fable  has  vanished,  but  the  more  beautiful  reality  remains. 
We  hear  every  where  voices  from  the  spirit  land,  we  recognize 
every  where  the  footsteps  of  angels  ;  all  around  lie  those  mani- 
festations of  Divine  power  which  refine,  and  elevate,  and  purify. 

One  of  England's  true  poets,  Gerald  Massey,  who  indeed 
learned  in  suffering,  what  he  taught  in  song — himself  a  poor  fac- 
tory boy,  educated  by  poverty,  great  by  the  aid  of  his  struggles, 
sings  thus  in  one  of  his  "  songs  for  the  people  :" 

"  Come  from  tlie  den  of  darkness,  and  the  city's  soil  of  sin, 

Put  on  your  radiant  manhood,  and  the  Angel's  blessing  win, 

AVhere  wealthier  sunlight  comes  from  Heaven,  like  welcome  smiles  of  God, 

And  earth's  blind  yearnings  leap  to  life,  in  flowers  from  out  the  sod. 

Come  worship  beauty  in  the  forest  dim  and  hush, 

Where  stands  magnificence  dreaming,  and  God  burneth  in  the  bush. 

Or  where  the  old  hills  worship  with  their  silence  for  a  psalm, 

Or  ocean's  weary  heart  doth  keep  the  Sabbath  of  its  calm. 

Come  let  us  worship  beauty  with  the  knightly  foith  of  old. 

O,  chivalry  of  labor,  toiling  for  the  age  of  Gold." 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  thoughts  as  these  are  not  the  daily 
companions  of  our  farmers,  the  hourly  emotions  of  all  who  dwell 
in  the  country.  The  farmer  who  hoes  his  corn  does  not  spare  the 
wild  weed  which  grows  there  on  account  of  its  beauty,  nor  when 
he  is  hurrying  to  save  his  hay  does  he  watch  the  sublime  beauty 
of  the  rolling  thunder  cloud,  but  whoever  looks  down  from  his 
lofty  pinnacle  of  self  complacency,  upon  our  plain  country  people, 
and  believes  they  do  not  study,  do  not  reflect,  do  not  appreciate 
what  is  beautiful  and  sublime,  do  not  appreciate  the  great  truth 
that  all  this  beauty  was  not  created  without  an  object,  do  not 
refine  and  cultivate  their  hearts  and  brains  by  the  study  of  it, 
knows  nothing  of  the  hearts  of  our  people,  knows  nothing  of  life 
and  its  lessons.  There  are  churls,  to  be  sure,  who  care  nothing 
but  for  their  fields  and  crops,  who  think  only  of  manure,  and  pigs, 
and  potatoes,  but  they  are  not  representatives  (thank  Heaven)  of 
our  New  England  farmer. 

There  is  a  wild  German  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  student 
Anselmus,  in  which  it  is  related  how  an  old  magician  shut  him  up 
in  a  glass  bottle  and  placed  it  upon  a  shelf  in  his  study.  Poor 
Anselmus  was  unhappy  enough  in  his  narrow  quarters  ;  but  he 
was  not  alone  ;  he  found  on  the  shelf  beside  him,  other  students  ; 
— Cross  Church  scholars  and  law  clerks,  shut  up  in  bottles  too, 
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like  him,  but  unlike  him  they  were  unconscious  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  thought  themselves  all  the  while  enjoying  life,  drinking 
double  beer  and  singing  like  true  students  "  Guadiamus  igitur." 
There  is  much  significance  in  that  story ;  many  men  are  shut  up 
in  bottles,  and  all  the  while  are  unconscious  of  it.  You  can  laugh 
to  yourselves,  no  doubt,  and  think  of  many  of  your  neighbors 
besides  the  drunkards,  who  live  shut  up  in  their  own  glass  bottles, 
living  regardless  of  all  the  duties  of  hfe,  selfish  churls  Avithout 
friendships  or  affections,  who  can  never  grow  better  or  wiser,  or 
more  kindly,  but  only  a  little  more  selfish  and  cold  as  they  grow 
older.  Let  them  remain  there  ;  the  country  will  have  no  useful 
influences  for  them.  They  would  barter  their  birthright  in  the 
stars,  and  exchange  all  that  sweet,  holy  beauty  for  a  single  tallow 
candle  to  light  their  gloomy  dens.  They  would  rob  the  sunset 
clouds  of  their  gold,  if  it  Avould  but  make  a  httle  dollar  for  their 
pockets.  Every  rose  bush  would  bear  thorns  only,  and  not  flow- 
ers, could  they  but  make  the  laws  of  creation.  Such  churls  are 
not  good  men,  nor  good  farmers  either. 

Nature  hates  a  churl  and  a  miser ;  his  fields  are  traitors  to  him, 
his  crops  rebel  against  him,  his  fruits  fail  him.  It  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  doctrine, "  No  work,  no  wages  !"  A  farmer  who 
tliinks  only  of  himself,  of  crops  and  of  money,  and  forgets  the  duties 
of  man,  of  life,  and  home,  is  false  to  himself,  because  he  is  true  to 
himself  alone  ;  and  by  the  sure,  slow,  certain,  and  inevitable  laws 
of  life,  his  fields  and  his  farm  will  betray  him,  and  be  false  to  him 
also.  But  I  repeat  it,  these  are  not  the  representatives  of  our 
farmers,  nor  the  results  of  rural  life. 

I  have  often  noticed  this  general  difference,  that  in  the  country 
men  reflect  more,  are  more  conservative  and  thoughtful.  In  the 
city,  men  live  by  the  railroad,  and  the  telegraph  ;  the  morning- 
newspaper  thinks  for  them  ;  the  excitement  of  to-day  is  forgotten 
in  to-morrow's  news  ;  they  do  business  by  steam  and  electricity, 
and  decide  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  they  are  all  fast  men. 
But  in  the  country  there  is  more  reflection  and  thought.  The 
deep  pastoral  solitudes  have  their  uses,  and  their  profound  instruc- 
tions. There  is  always  food  for  thought  here.  In  the  city,  if  we 
pause  and  step  aside  from  the  current,  and  shut  our  ears  to  the 
rush  and  roar  of  life,  we  see  only  the  works  of  man — not  the 
beautiful,  the  elevating  and  refining  works  of  God.     Even  at 
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night,  Avhen  yve  creep  home  through  the  streets,  tired  and  worn, 
if  we  look  up  at  the  holy  stars,  there  come  to  us  weary  hopes  and 
despondencies,  which  are  not  to  be  spoken  or  cherished — longings 
and  sorrows  and  memories,  which  are  all  to  be  put  aside  and  for- 
gotten. 

But  in  the  country  you  are  surrounded  with  wonder,  and  mys- 
tery, and  beauty  ;  you  cannot  escape  them,  they  follow  you  into 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  wood,  they  are  beneath  your  feet,  al- 
though you  trample  upon  them,  they  cluster  around  you  as  you 
stop  to  rest.  A  very  learned  friend  was  speaking  to  me  lately  of 
the  modern  scepticism  as  to  miracles,  and  the  ingenious  doubts 
and  speculations  of  science,  which  disturb  the  ancient  faith  of  so 
many  minds.  I  plucked  the  white  clover  blossom  at  my  feet,  and 
replied,  "  I  need  no  higher  miracle  than  that."  Yes,  that  is  the 
only  miracle  we  need ;  tell  us  how,  century  after  century,  this 
humble  flower  has  perpetuated  its  mysterious  birth  and  growth, 
tell  us  why  the  seed  has  kept  its  plighted  faith  to  the  Spring,  and 
year  after  year  has  blossomed  always  the  same,  tell  us  who 
taught  it  to  seek  out  in  the  dark  ground,  or  in  the  invisible  air, 
that  subtle  food  which  it  turns  into  its  own  substance.  Tell  us  how 
this  plant,  which  we  call  lifeless  and  inanimate,  can  produce  from 
its  own  being  that  mysterious  seed  Avhich  man's  wonderful  brain 
not  only  cannot  imitate,  but  cannot  even  understand  in  its  laws, 
its  structure,  or  its  creation  ;  and  we  will  then  talk  of  other  mira- 
cles, and  discuss  probabilities ;  until  then  we  need  no  higher 
miracles.  How  true  is  it  that  this  world  is  full  of  miracles,  full  of 
teachers,  who  are  all  inspired  ;  and  when  the  sweet  season  of 
Pentecost  comes,  in  its  green  beauty,  they  speak  as  of  old,  with 
tongues  of  fire. 

Listen  then  to  these  voices,  learn  those  psalms  of  life  ;  let  them 
instruct  you  in  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  duties  of  living  ;  let 
them  teach  you  by  the  serene,  silent  influences  of  beauty  ;  let 
them  steal  gently  into  your  hearts,  and  shape  your  lives  by  their 
sweetness  and  by  their  sympathy — for  those  voices  of  life  and 
nature  are  not  given  without  purpose  nor  in  vain ;  they  are  the 
angel  songs,  which  are  sung  on  earth  and  in  the  sky :  they  are 
the  sacred  oracles  of  heaven. 

Will  you  go  higher  than  the  farm,  its  uses,  its  thrift,  its  laws 
of  labor — or  than  the  home,  with  its  aflections,  its  duties  ?    The 
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■way  is  easy,  and  the  path  is  open  ;  the  landscape  widens  as  we 
cHrab  the  hill,  the  air  is  purer,  and  the  vision  more  clear.  This 
great  book  which  we  call  rural  life,  country,  nature,  is  a  beautiful 
story  which  has  no  ending,  its  pages  unfold  ever  new  mysteries  ; 
the  loftiest  genius  finds  information  and  instruction  and  inspiration 
there  ;  the  highest  intellect  comes  there  to  learn.  It  gives  you 
the  "  thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  the  sunshine,  and  the 
glory  which  is  brighter  than  the  sun.  In  this  marvellous  book  of 
life,  there  is  inscribed  on  every  page,  Excelsior !  Eternal  progress 
is  the  last  and  loftiest  law  of  nature ;  taught  by  the  tender  flowers 
which  leave  the  dark  cold  ground  and  seek  the  sweet  sunshine, 
unfolding  their  delicate  beauty  towards  the  heavens  ;  taught  by 
the  trees  which  lift  their  green  columns  aloft,  and  from  the  top- 
most limb  that  looks  up  at  the  sky,  point  always  higher  ;  taught 
by  the  never  resting  winds,  which  wander  past  the  lonely  moun- 
tain peaks  ;  taught  by  the  mountains,  which  lift  away  their  grey 
cliffs  above  the  clouds,  and  stay  their  starry  soaring  only  when 
they  have  linked  the  earth  and  the  sky  together — until,  as  you 
gaze  on  their  aerial  summits,  heaven  seems  nearer  and  eternity 
more  sure.  Astronomers  tell  us,  that  it  is  written  in  the  won- 
drous ordinances  of  heaven,  that  the  stars  shall  change  their 
places  in  the  long  lapses  of  time.  The  constellations  which  are 
now  visible  in  our  northern  latitudes  will  disappear  below  the 
horizon,  and  other  stars  will  fill  their  places.  Belted  Orion,  and  the 
white  light  of  Sirius,  and  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  will 
pass  away,  and  the  Southern  Cross,  now  seen  only  from  the  Land 
of  Palms,  will  arise  in  its  mysterious  beauty  to  shed  its  tender, 
trembling  radiance  upon  our  midnight  sky.  Yes,  even  in  the 
stars,  which  we  call  fixed,  there  is  endless  change  and  progress. 
Let  us  learn  from  them  that  highest  lesson,  and  let  us  seek  to 
make  our  lives  like  the  star  that  hasteth  never — resteth  never — 
but  still  moves  onward  in  its  appointed  way.  We  need  not  to 
wait  for  another  dawn,  for  another  fife — we  need  not  wait  until 
we  pass  the  mountain  and  the  river — we  are  on  the  mountain 
now  ;  look  up,  the  river  is  flowing  noiselessly  over  our  heads, 
and — 

"  From  tlie  sky  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  falls  like  the  fallinjj;  star, 
Excelsior." 


REPOllT  OF  THE   rrvESIDENT  AND   SECRETARY. 


To  THE  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  former  usage,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  year  1859. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  coldness  of  the  past  season  ren- 
dered it  peculiarly  unfavorable  for  agricultural  operations,  the 
Annual  Exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  given  by 
the  Society.  In  common  with  the  exhibitions  of  all  the  Agricul- 
tural Associations  held  during  the  year,  the  display  of  Fruits  and 
Flowers  was  less  attractive  than  on  previous  years,  but  the  show 
of  Stock,  particularly  of  young  cattle,  confessedly  the  most  im- 
portant department  of  the  exhibition,  was  the  best  ever  made  in 
the  County,  a  fact  which  affords  gratifying  assurance  of  the  good 
influence  exerted  by  the  Society,  and  attests  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  the  deep  interest  taken  in  its  welfare  and  prosperity 
by  the  people  of  the  County.  The  other  departments  of  the 
Exhibition  maintained  their  usual  high  order  of  excellence.  The 
receipts  were  unusually  large,  and  the  general  result  of  the  year's 
operations  of  the  Society  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
season  since  its  organization. 

For  more  specific  information  with  reference  to  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  the 
County,  we  would  refer  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  report  of 
the  Supervisory  Committee,  which,  with  the  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral Committees  of  the  Society,  is  herewith  subjoined. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 
HENRY  0.  TIILDUETII,  Recording/  Secretary. 
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PvEPOirr  OF  SUPERVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

Wc  have  been  able  to  make  but  a  partial  survey  of  the  County, 
during  the  past  year.  Appointments  were  made  as  usual,  but, 
in  several  cases,  they  were  interrupted  by  causes  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  detail.  We  take  pleasure,  however,  in  saying 
that,  in  all  those  towns  where  meetings  of  the  Committee  were 
held,  we  Avere  received  with  cordiality,  and  every  facility  was 
afforded  us  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  object.  In  Dorchester, 
jMilton,  Franklin,  Medfield,  Dover  and  Needham,  large  numbers 
of  the  Trustees  and  friends  of  the  Society  were  assembled,  who 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  purpose  of  our  visit,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  gratifying  attentions. 

In  these  towns  and  elsewhere,  we  observed  plain  indications  of 
improvement  in  the  modes  of  cultivating  different  crops ;  in  the 
increase  of  various  sorts  of  fruit ;  in  the  drainage  of  wet  and 
reclaiming  of  waste  lands  ;  in  the  condition  and  character  of  farm- 
stock  and  farm-buildings.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  County  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  are  ample 
proofs  at  the  present  time,  we  think,  of  the  influence  of  this  Socie- 
ty and  of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  interest  in  the  object  which 
it  seeks  to  promote.  And  not  less  noticeable  is  it,  that,  to  assist 
in  the  labors  or  to  supply  the  places  of  their  fathers  upon  the 
farm,  many  more  young  men  are  now  coming  forward,  with  the 
promise  of  doing  honor  to  their  calling,  and  of  sustaining  a  high 
character  as  good  farmers  and  good  citizens. 

The  subject  of  farm  improvements,  particularly  by  drainage, 
has  been  brought  to  our  minds  with  great  force.  We  have 
noticed,  in  some  instances,  large  tracts  of  land  in  a  comparatively 
worthless  state  for  want  of  thorough  drainage,  which  are  evident- 
ly susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  might  be  rendered  valu- 
able and  productive,  without  any  large  outlay  of  expense  or  labor. 
We  have  observed  other  tracts,  incumbered  and  disfigured  with 
needless  walls,  or  with  heaps  of  useless  stones  gathered  from  til- 
lage grounds,  which  would  help  at  once  to  enrich  and  beautify  the 
farm,  if  these  walls  and  heaps  of  stones  were  buried  out  of  sight, 
or  if,  better  still,  they  were  used  in  constructing  drains  that  are 
plainly  needed  there.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
gratified  with  a  view  of  once  waste,  swamp  or  bog  lands  converted 
into  smooth,  fertile,  and  highly  remunerative  tillage  or  mowing 
fields.  We  have  seen  a  farm,  once  crowded  with  division  walls, — 
literally  cumbering  the  ground,  and  constructed  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  superabundant  rocks  and  stones, — now  pre- 
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senting  a  Avidc,  unbroken  surface  of  tillage  and  mowing  land. 
The  land  being  springy,  and  much  of  it  sloping  from  surrounding 
hills,  large  portions  have  been  thoroughly  drained,  by  opening 
ditches  of  great  depth  and  -width,  into  which  an  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  rocks  and  stones  have  been  judiciously  laid,  and  then 
the  excavated  soil  replaced.  And,  although  the  labor  required 
has  been  hard  and  at  times  disheartening,  yet  the  result  will, 
beyond  question,  be  remunerative,  in  the  returns  of  a  much  larger 
superficial  capacity,  and  higher  temperature  of  the  soil.  The 
improvement  Avill,  also,  be  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  intelli- 
gence, industry  and  perseverance  of  the  farmer,  upon  which  his 
posterity  can  look  with  grateful  pride  and  satisfaction. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  drainage,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Society,  in  Dedham,  it  was  remarked  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  matter,  that  "  drainage  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  agricultural  improvement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." It  is  a  subject  which  yet  remains  to  be  considered  and 
understood  by  the  mass  of  farmers  in  this  country.  And  we 
cannot  do  them  a  better  service  than  by  recommending  to  their 
careful  examination  the  treatise  on  drainage,  recently  published 
by  Hon.  Henry  F.  French.  This  Avork  is  the  fruit  of  much 
observation  and  reflection  by  an  eminently  judicious,  practical 
farmer,  as  well  as  sound  scholar,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
thorough  work  upon  the  subject  adapted  to  the  w^ants  of  the  farm- 
ers of  New  England. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  tenacity  with 
Avhich  many  farmers  still  keep  their  swamps  and  swales  in  a  natu- 
ral condition  ;  under  a  false  idea  that,  in  this  condition,  they  pro- 
duce more  grass  than  would  be  possible  if  they  were  drained. 
The  fact  is,  as  experience  has  often  proved,  that,  if  the  work  were 
properly  done,  they  would  yield  at  least  an  equal  if  not  greater 
quantity  of  grass,  while  the  quality  of  it  w^ould  be  superior.  In- 
deed the  beneficial  effects  of  drainage,  upon  all  such  lands,  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated.  If  judiciously  applied,  it  changes  and 
ameliorates  the  whole  character  of  the  soil.  It  may  also  be  safely 
and  with  benefit  resorted  to,  whenever  a  moderate  degree  of  mois- 
ture remains  apparent  in  the  earth  through  the  season.  Nor 
needs  the  common  fear  of  the  effect  of  drought  to  be  regarded. 
For,  contrary  to  the  general  apprehension,  and  paradoxical  as  it 
is,  experience  has  proved  that  the  most  thoroughly  drained  lands 
are  least  affected  by  excessive  droughts.  Even  the  proper  use  of 
the  subsoil  plough  is  known  to  be  followed  with  a  similar  result. 
And  so  highly  is  the  temperature  of  moist  lands  raised  by  thor- 
ough drainage,  that  a  fiirmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  INLune,  who 
has  tiioroughly  drained  his  farm,  now  says  of  it,  that  his  farm  has 
been  removed  to  Maryland  ;  and  that,  whereas,  he  could  once 
only  grow  potatoes  and   p()(;r  grass,  he   can  now  raise  and  enjoy, 
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ill  ])crtcctiou,  all  the  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  a  more  genial 
climate. 

The  farmers  of  Norfolk  County  have  not  the  obstacles  to  con- 
tend with,  which  once  baffled  the  endeavors  and  lessened  the 
comforts  of  the  farmer  alluded  to  in  Maine.  But  how  many 
acres,  of  nearly  every  large  farm  in  the  County,  are  now  com- 
paratively worthless  in  their  natural  state,  which  possess  all  the 
elements  of  fertility,  and  might  be  rendered  abundantly  produc- 
tive by  a  judicious  system  of  drainage  !  IIow  much  coarse,  sour 
herbage,  or  pale,  stinted  vegetation  may  be  seen,  caused  by 
excessive,  though  concealed  moisture  !  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Avhile  the  moisture  is  below  the  surface,  or  but  seldom  apparent 
above  it,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  draining.  Yet  the  quan- 
tity of  water  actually  discharged  by  such  a  drain  from  lands  in 
such  a  state,  will  often  exceed  all  previous  belief.  And  the  sub- 
sequent fertility  of  the  soil,  and  earlier  maturity  of  the  crop  uj  on 
it,  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  importance  and  benefit  of  an  ope- 
ration, the  effects  of  which  no  quantity  or  quality  of  manure  alone 
could  have  produced. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  large  tracts  of  low,  moist  ground, 
that  cannot  be  thoroughly  drained  ;  especially  on  the  borders  of 
the  Charles  R.iver.  But  such  tracts  may  be  greatly  benefited  by 
digging  ditches  in  them  at  proper  intervals,  and  throwing  the 
excavated  soil  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  shape  it  into  beds, 
rounded  up  and  having  considerable  elevation  in  the  centre  of 
each.  Grass  seed  sown  on  these  beds,  with  a  good  top-dressing 
of  manure,  would  grow  luxuriantly  and  yield  heavy  crops. 

But  it  ma}'  be  said  that  the  expense  and  labor  attending  the 
drainage  of  moist,  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  is  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  the  practice,  with  most  common  farmers. 
We  admit  that  the  objection  may  properly  cause  many  to  hesitate 
about  such  undertakings.  But  we  are  disposed,  after  all,  to  think 
the  objection  in  most  cases  an  imaginary  rather  than  a  real  and 
sufficient  one.  We  have  in  mind  a  reclaimed  meadow,  in  the 
town  of  Franklin,  of  Avhich,  a  detailed  statement  Avill  be  given,  we 
presume,  in  its  proper  place  in  this  volume,  and  which  strikingly 
proves  the  folly  of  supineness  and  a  timid  apprehension  of  failure, 
as  a  hindrance  to  such  an  enterprise. 

This  meadow,  or  rather  this  once  useless  and  unsightly  bog, 
contains  about  thirty  acres.  An  energetic  and  enterprising  farmer 
bought  it,  a  few  years  since,  for  $190.  He  then  purchased  a 
right  of  way  to  it  for  $20  ;  making  the  whole  original  cost  $210. 
He  had  paid  for  bogging  and  gravelling,  $17  per  acre  ;  and  upon 
one  portion  of  it,  we  saw  the  finest  vegetables  growing  ;  while, 
from  another  portion,  the  owner  had  taken  a  crop  of  herds-grass, 
Aveighing  on  the  public  scales,  at  the  rate  of  over  three  tons  jier 
acre.     The  whole  designed  operation  had   not,  at  this  time,  been 
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completed.  But  the  land  already  reclaimed  and  cultivated  was 
estimated  by  good  judges,  then  present,  to  be  worth  $300  per 
acre.  We  know  no  reason  why  the  whole  tract  may  not  be 
brought  into  an  equally  productive  and  remunerative  state  ;  nor 
do  we  know  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  supposition  that  hundreds 
of  similar  tracts  in  the  County  could  not  be  reclaimed  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  similar  advantage.  True,  the  expense  and  labor 
must  vary  materially  with  the  various  locahties  of  the  land,  and 
the  different  circumstances  of  persons  undertaking  the  enterprise. 
"VVe  fully  appreciate  the  spirit  which  seeks  for  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  of  accomplishing  any  desirable  result.  We  would  have 
the  attention  of  the  Society  directed  more  to  the  cost  than  to  any 
apparent  results  of  an  experiment.  We  would  have  every  pre- 
mium which  shall  be  awarded  for  any  agricultural  experiments  or 
improvements  ; — for  the  finest  animals  ; — for  every  article  exhibi- 
ted at  our  fairs,  determined  with  special  reference  to  its  cost,  and 
to  the  diminution  of  cost  in  obtaining  its  like,  rather  than  to  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  product  itself.  There  are  undoubtedly 
cases  wliere  the  benefit  of  an  improvement  is  outweighed  by  its 
cost.  There  are  cases  where  an  animal,  which  obtains  the  pre- 
mium at  our  fairs,  may,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  its  present 
condition,  be  less  deserving  than  another,  whose  nearly  equal  con- 
dition has  been  more  cheaply  produced.  The  great  question  with 
every  thoughtful  farmer,  in  attempting  any  experiment  to  improve 
his  land,  or  enlarge  his  crops,  or  feed  his  stock,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  "  Will  it  pay~?"  The  difficulty  is,  there  is  seldom  reflection 
enough,  or  it  is  not  exercised  in  a  right  direction  ;  and  many 
golden  opportunities  for  bettering  his  condition,  are  thus  lost  to 
many  a  farmer.  And  believing,  as  we  do,  that  no  improvement 
in  agriculture  has  yet  been  introduced  into  our  County,  which  is 
destined  to  be  of  so  much  permanent  value,  or  to  add  so  much  to 
the  productiveness  of  our  farms,  as  thorough  drainage,  we  would 
earnestly  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  every  farmer. 

The  disappointments  and  losses  occasioned  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  past  season,  give  additional  force  to  our  own 
impressions  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  drainage  \ipon  most 
tillage  and  grass  lands.  Had  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  been 
but  partially  compensated  by  the  earlier  cultivation  and  heighten- 
ed temperature  of  the  soil,  which  thorough  drainage  would  have 
occasioned, — especially,  if  vegetation  had  been  stimulated  by  a 
moderate  use  of  guano, — we  believe  that  more  than  half  the  grain 
now  lost  in  this  County  would  have  been  saved. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  IIow  does  this  thorough  drainage 
ameliorate  and  warm  the  soil  ?  We  answer,  by  removing  all  super- 
fluous moisture  ;  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  by  slow  evapora- 
tion of  moisture,  and  rendering  the  soil  porous  and  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  air.     The  rains  and  dews, 
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with  stores  of  ammonia  and  carbon,  penetrate  more  readily  a  soil 
freed  from  stagnant  and  noxious  waters,  and  leave  their  fertilizing 
properties  in  the  earth,  which  immediately  absorbs  them,  to  nour- 
ish the  growin<^  plant.  The  ])eneficial  eifects  of  thorough  drain- 
age is  said  to  have  been  illustrated  by  an  agriculturist  in  France, 
in  a  simple  manner,  which  brings  it  at  once  to  the  comprehension 
of  every  mind.  "  Take,"  said  he,  "  this  flower-pot.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  small  hole,  at  the  bottom  ?  To  renew  the  water. 
And  why  to  renew  the  water  ?  Because  it  gives  life  or  gives 
death  ; — life,  when  it  is  made  to  pass  through  the  bed  of  the 
earth  ;  for  it  leaves  with  the  earth  its  productive  principles  and 
renders  soluble  the  nutritious  properties  destined  to  nourish  the 
plants ; — death,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  remains  in  the  pot, 
ibr  it  soon  becomes  putrid  and  rots  the  roots,  and  also  prevents 
new  water  from  penetrating." 

In  connection  with  thorough  drainage  for  the  earlier  cultivation 
and  maturity  of  the  crops,  we  had  intended  to  present  for  consid- 
eration the  deep  ploughing  which  should  follow  it ;  and  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  manures  best  suited  to  aid  in  producing  its 
beneficial  results.  But  the  limits  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fine ourselves,  forbid  our  entering  upon  these  topics.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  to  suggest  the  importance  of  a  thorough  disinte- 
gration.of  the  soil  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  it  for  the  seed  ; 
the  importance,  also,  of  an  early  planting  of  those  crops  which 
require  a  long  season  for  their  maturity  ;  and  the  use  of  ashes, 
guano,  or  a  rich  compost,  as  a  stimulant  in  the  corn  hill  and  on 
the  grain  field. 

Irrigation  is  a  method  of  fertilizing  grass  lands  of  which  the 
intelligent  cultivator,  in  favorable  situations,  may  avail  himself 
with  great  advantage  and  at  comparatively  little  cost.  It  is  not 
common  in  this  section  ;  but  wherever  introduced  and  judiciously 
managed,  it  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  A  dis- 
tinguished American  agriculturist,  who  had  observed  much  of  it 
in  Europe,  remarks,  that,  in  his  opinion,  '•  there  is  not  a  cultiva- 
ted portion  of  the  Union,  the  productiveness  of  which  might  not 
be  increased  one-fifth  by  irrigation."  A  farmer  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  had  practised  it  for  four  years  upon  a  farm  favor- 
ably situated  with  a  stream  running  through  it,  says :  "  The  lands 
irrigated  were  formerly  the  most  difficult  I  had  to  keep  in  grass 
or  meadow,  being  mostly  of  a  gravelly  loam  soil,  and  requiring 
constant  applications  of  manure,  and  ploughing  every  three  or 
four  years,  to  keep  it  in  tolerable  condition.  I  now  take  a  heavy 
crop  of  the  best  quality  of  fine,  early  made  hay,  without  any  re- 
turn of  manure  but  the  simple  water  of  the  stream. 

"  I  close  these  grounds  from  my  stock  the  first  of  April.  They 
are  then  fit  to  mow  early  in  June,  and  will  be  ready,  a  few  days 
after  mowing,  for  pasturage ;  and  will  carry  more  stock  at  grazing 
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the  increase  of  the  value  for  grass  is  more  than  five  hundred  fold  ; 
and  the  whole  of  it,  I  consider,  has  more  than  doubled,  if  not 
trebled,  in  intrinsic  value. 

"  The  water  of  the  brook  passing  through  the  farm  is  dammed, 
so  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  head  to  carry  the  water  in  ditches  on 
each  side  of  the  stream  below  the  dam,  and  is  spread  from  the 
main  conduits  over  the  laud,  where  it  remains  as  long  as  neces- 
sary, and  is  then  shut  off.  I  flow  the  grounds  at  intervals,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  when  the  grass  is  becoming  fit  for  mow- 
ing, the  intervals  are  longer.  *  *  *  ^he  animalcula  in  the 
brook  water  are  also  a  great  source  of  fertility." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  irrigation  can  be  practised  only  in 
certain  localities,  and  that  the  methods  of  conducting  it  must  vary 
with  the  nature  of  these  locahties.  The  cost,  however,  need  not 
be  great  in  any  locality,  and  the  experiment  is  worth  trying,  wher- 
ever it  can  be  properly  made. 

We  have  seen  only  two  places  in  the  County  where  irrigation 
has  been  practised  to  any  considerable  extent.  One  is  in  Franklin, 
where  the  method  adopted  seemed  to  be  most  effectual  and  its  result 
profitable.  But  of  this  we  have  no  account  to  present.  The  other 
is  the  farm  of  Mr. Gay,  in  Stoughton.  Of  the  method  adopt- 
ed and  its  results,  in  this  instance,  we  have  the  following  exact 
account  from  one  of  the  most  hiteUigent  and  useful  members  of 
the  Committee,  by  whom  our  attention  was  directed  to  it. 

"  Stougiitox,  Nov.  16, 1859. 

"  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall  :  Dear  Sir, — The  quantity  of  land  which 
Mr.  Gay  irrigates,  is  about  eighteen  acres.  The  n^ain  source  of 
the  water  used,  is  from  springs  rising  from  the  foot  of  the  hills 
a  short  distance  back  of  his  land  ;  though  in  tinges  of  heavy  rain, 
much  water  comes  from  the  rising  ground  upon  each  side  of  the 
lot,  the  ground  rising  for  a  considerable  distance  back.  The  lot 
contains  quite  a  variety  of  soils.  Some  of  the  higher  part  is 
loamy  ;  some  gravelly,  and  some  inclining  to  sand.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  however,  is  composed  of  mud  and  vegetable 
matter,  varying  from  three  to  twenty  inches  in  depth.  The  sub- 
soil is  a  hard,  clay  bottom,  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the  lot  too 
rocky  to  be  ploughed  to  any  advantage.  The  land  descends  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lot,  and  also  from  each  side  to 
the  centre,  sufficiently  for  the  water  to  run  off  readily  ;  thus  form- 
ing a  very  favorable  situation  for  irrigation.  Ditches  have  been 
cut  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  lot,  so  as  nearly  to  surround  it. 
From  these,  cross  ditches  have  been  cut,  so  as  to  carry  t)ie  water 
over  the  whole  ground.     Besides  the  ditches,  stone  under-drains 
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also  have  been  made,  to  take  off  the  -water  from  portions  of  the 
field  where  it  might  otherwise  remain  too  long. 

"  The  ditches  in  the  spring  arc  kept  fall  of  water,  but  no  care 
is  taken  to  ])longh  the  land  till  about  the  first  of  May.  Breaks 
arc  then  made  in  the  ditci\cs,  and  the  water  is  distributed  over 
the  land  for  three  or  four  days  and  then  removed.  After  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  days,  it  is  turned  upon  the  land  again.  This  pro- 
cess is  continued  till  about  two  weeks  before  the  grass  is  fit  to  be 
cut, — varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  weather, — when  it  is 
shut  off  entirely  and  the  land  allowed  to  dry.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  grass  has  been  cut,  the  water  is  again  turned  on, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  continued  through  the  season. 
Sand  is  occasionally  thrown  into  the  ditches  and  allowed  to  wash 
over  the  ground.  Late  in  the  fall  the  land  is  manured  with  a 
compost  of  sand  mixed  with  barnyard  manure.  The  sand  having 
been  carted  into  the  yard  early  in  the  spring,  a  dozen  head  of  cat- 
tle are  kept  upon  it  at  night,  through  the  season ;  and  when  want- 
ed for  use,  it  is  worked  over  and  carted  upon  the  land.  The 
whole  land  receives  a  dressing  of  this  manure  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  Some  of  the  driest  parts  of  the  field  have  been  occasion- 
ally ploughed  and  planted.  Then  the  land  has  been  kept  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  no  water  is  turned  upon  it  until  it  is  laid  down  to 
grass  again. 

"  This  is  the  course  now  pursued  by  Mr.  Gay  ;  and  the  same 
has  been  practised  on  his  land  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  His 
plans,  however,  have  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out,  and  his  crops, 
undoubtedly,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  underdraining  still 
more  of  the  land.  The  quantity  of  hay,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Gay, — and  I  think  he  under-estimates  it, — is  one  ton  to  the  acre, 
upon  an  average.  The  quality  varies  from  the  best  English  to 
common  fresh  hay  of  about  two  thirds  the  same  value. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  whole  benefit  received  from  this  irrigation. 
The  soil  having  been  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  at  the  time  of 
haying,  when  the  water  is  again  turned  upon  it,  the  grass  springs 
up  quickly  and  is  very  tender  and  sweet ;  furnishing  till  late  in 
the  season  a  great  quantity  of  the  best  aftermath,  or  fill  feed. 
And  this,  coming  at  a  time  when  pastures  are  apt  to  be  dry,  is  an 
item  of  no  small  importance  upon  a  dairy  farm. 

"•  Whether  this  plan  of  Mr.  Gay's  is  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted,  or  whether  his  theory  in  relation  to  it  is  correct,  (attrib- 
lUing  the  chief  part  of  the  benefit  received  to  the  matter  washed 
upon  the  soil,  rather  than  to  the  water  itself,)  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  he  gets  a  very  fair  quantity  of 
hay,  and  a  great  quantity  of  after-feed,  at  very  much  less  cost 
than  most  other  farmers. 

"  Yours,  respectfully,  Lucius  Clapp." 
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Sheep-husbandry,  which  has  been  ahnost,  if  not  entirely  abandon- 
ed in  this  country,  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  many  farmers 
in  other  sections,  Avhere  it  had  also  been  abandoned.  A  stringent 
law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  removing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  keeping  of  sheep, — the  destruction  of  them  by  dogs.  And 
large  tracts  of  pasturage  in  the  County  are  thought  to  be  Avell 
adapted  to  the  feeding  of  sheep.  We  have  heard  it  argued  by 
one  perfectly  familiar  with  sheep-husbandry  and  with  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  farms  in  the  County,  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cable for  every  farmer  here  to  keep  as  many  sheep  as  cows,  with- 
out any  addition  or  change  of  pasturage  ;  that  the  droppings  of 
sheep  form  the  richest  and  most  valuable  manure  for  pastures,  and 
are  best  distributed  over  the  land  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to 
their  cost,  no  other  farm  stock  yields  so  remunerative  returns. 

On  the  other  hand,  wc  have  heard  it  said,  not,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  our  farms, — that  setting 
aside  the  danger  from  destruction  by  dogs,  which  may  now  be 
partially  or  entirely  provided  against,  the  keeping  of  sheep  in  this 
section  of  the  State  has  been  found  unprofitable,  because  attended 
with  too  many  difficulties  and  risks,  and  requiring  too  much  care, 
and  therefore  it  is  abandoned. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  any  discussion  of  this  subject,  nor 
have  we  the  facts  at  hand  which  would  go  to  prove  either  of  these 
statements  correct.  We  know  from  observation  here  and  else- 
where, that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  raise  and  keep  sheep  in 
our  County.  We  have  seen  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  flocks  in 
this  section  of  the  State  raised  and  kept,  where,  if  any  where  in 
the  County,  it  would  seem  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties. 
We  have  been  told  of  its  profitableness  even  there.  And  in  other 
quarters,  where  the  situation  of  the  farmers  is  more  favorable,  we 
know  it  is  spoken  of  as  altogether  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
husbandry. 

But  if  the  business  be  not  entered  into  upon  a  large  scale,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  an  e(|ual  number  of  sheep  may  be 
kept  with  cows,  in  most  of  our  pastures.  And  in  this  way  an 
important  addition  may  be  made  to  the  income  of  any  farm,  and 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  County.  Winter  rye, — which  is  a 
common  and  most  profitable  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State, — is 
said  to  be  "  essentially  benefited,  by  depasturing  it  witli  sheep  in 
the  spring  as  well  as  autumn.  By  treading  the  moist  earth  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  they  aid  in  preserving  the  crop  from  the 
dangers  of  the  season.  Sheep,  feeding  upon  rye,  also  promote  an 
expansion  and  more  vigorous  growth  of  tlic  roots  ;  the  number  of 
sprouts  from  each  germ  is  much  increased  ;  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  crop,  which,  l)y  lodging  and  heating  beneath  the  snow, 
often  endangers  the  grain,  is  consumed,  and  affords  a  most  valiia- 
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ble  food  to  the  animals  ;  light  and  thin  soils  are  considerably  ma- 
nured, and  rendered,  by  the  pressure  of  their  hoofs,  a  more  firm 
and  compact  texture."  "  One  of  the  most  successful  cultivators 
of  rye  I  ever  knew,"  says  the  writer,  "  habitually  allowed  his 
sheep  to  range  upon  the  crop  until  the  first  of  June." 

We  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  proper  food  fur 
sheep.  The  opinion  of  another,  who  is  better  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce one,  has  been  presented,  because  the  raising  of  rye  is  very 
general,  and  the  practice  alluded  to  is  worthy  of  consideration  and 
experiment.  Pasturing  in  summer,  and  a  mixed  diet  of  hay, 
roots  and  grain  in  Avinter,  is  well  known  to  be  the  general  food  of 
the  sheep. 

The  census  of  1850  represents  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country,  ;to  be  nearly  twenty-two  millions,  and  their  value,  at  the 
average  price  of  two  dollars  each,  nearly  forty-four  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  this  number,  Massachusetts,  (having  fallen  off  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  within  the  ten  preceding  years,)  furnished  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  ;  and  Norfolk  County  only  five  hundred 
and  eighty,  fewer  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  except  Suf- 
folk. And  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  there  are 
not,  at  the  present  time,  three  hundred  sheep  in  the  County. 

The  causes  of  this  marked  change  in  the  sheep  husbandry  of 
the  State  and  the  County  may  be  attributed,  by  different  persons, 
to  various  circumstances  ;  but  the  fact  and  its  consequences  are 
patent  to  all.  If  the  opinion  be  capable  of  proof  that  an  equal 
number  of  sheep  and  cows  can  be  kept  on  the  same  farm  that  now 
feeds  only  cows, — or  even  but  half  the  number  of  sheep, — it  is 
plain  that  an  important  addition  might  be  made  to  the  aggregate 
Avealth  of  the  County  and  to  the  yearly  income  of  every  farmer. 
For  there  are  at  this  moment  not  less  than  ten  thousand  cows  fed 
on  our  pastures  and  in  our  barns. 

But  without  enlarging  upon  a  topic  which  commends  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  farmers  here,  and  which  is  receiving  much 
attention  elsewhere,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  views  of 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  this  Society,  whose  ojjin- 
ions,  on  all  matters  relating  to  farm  stock,  are  universally  regard- 
ed as  of  the  highest  value. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  thus  writes  : — 

"  Boston,  Nov.  19,  1859. 

"  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall:  Dear  Sir, — I  submit  a  few  suggestions 
in  regard  to  a  branch  of  husbandry,  which  it  seems  to  me  has  not 
received  that  attention  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  its  importance 
demands,  viz  :    The  kecpimj  of  Sliecp. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  wants  of  the  community  require  a  cer- 
tain number  of  horses,  oxen  and  cows  ;  but  any  surplus  ol"  grass 
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and  hay  that  may  remain  after  supporting  the  stock  that  is  indis- 
pensable, might  be  profitably  consumed  by  sheep.  No  animal  is 
so  well  adapted  to  land  of  inferior  quality,  and  none  produces  so 
favorable  an  effect  on  the  soil.  In  Great  Britain,  particularly  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  there  are  vast  tracts  Avhich  have  been  occu- 
pied as  sheep-ranges,  from  time  immemorial,  -without  any  manure 
except  that  dropped  by  their  sheep  ;  and  yet  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil  is  undiminished.  There  are  some  portions  of  our  own 
country,  where  sheep  have  been  pastured  on  the  same  land  for 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years,  the  number  being  now  as  great, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land,  as  formerly.  I  need  not  stop 
to  consider  the  causes  of  this  well  established  fact. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked — Is  the  soil  of  Norfolk  County  as  well 
suited  to  sheep  as  that  of  Britain  ?  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
not.  Our  climate  is  dry  compared  with  that  of  the  principal  sheep 
districts  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  most  porous 
of  our  soils  are  much  affected  by  the  long  droughts  which  prevail 
here, — the  growth  of  grass  being  greatly  lessened.  Under  this 
characteristic  of  our  climate,  some  of  the  land  cannot  be  profitably 
devoted  to  sheep.  Experiments  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  on 
Nantucket,  and  in  other  sections,  have  shown  that  even  the  poor- 
est sand  plains  are  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  an  acre  for 
the  growth  of  wood.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  would  be 
Avorth  this  for  the  keeping  of  sheep.  Consequently,  they  should  be 
devoted  to  such  kinds  of  trees  as  will  grow  on  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

"  The  best  of  our  lands  are  and  will  be  required  for  cultivation, 
and  for  the  support  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  the  poorest  should 
go  to  wood.  There  will  still  remain  a  portion,  of  intermediate 
quality,  suitable  for  sheep.  It  might  be  expedient,  also,  to  turn 
sheep  occasionally  upon  pastures  generally  grazed  by  other  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  herbage. 

"  The  obstacles  to  the  keeping  of  sheep  in  this  section,  have 
been  the  liability  of  their  being  destroyed  by  dogs,  and  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  restraining  them  within  proper  JDOunds, — the 
stone  walls  which  are  so  common  being,  in  many  instances,  easily 
got  over.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  "  dog  law,"  or  other  legislative  enactments,  may  afford 
the  desired  security  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  narrow  boards,  of  the  cheapest  kind,  to  the  top  of  a  wall,  will 
form  an  impassable  barrier.  A  single  board  will  generally  answer 
the  purj)0se,  if  fastened  to  stakes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ])roject 
towards  the  inclosure  designed  fur  sheep. 

"  The  inducements  for  keeping  sheep  here  may  be  briefly  enu- 
merated as  follows  :  1 .  They  would  afford  a  better  income  from 
some  land,  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  "I.  Tiiey 
can  be   made  to  improve  some  land  by  the  destruction  of  bushes, 
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brambles  and  other  wild  plants,  which  are  followed  bj  grasses, 
white  clover,  &c.  3.  Mutton  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  meat,  although  when  of  proper  quality,  it  commands  a 
higher  price  in  our  markets. 

"  An  English  or  Scotch  farmer,  on  coming  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  expresses  his  surprise  that  more  sheep  are  not  kept,  and 
that  mutton  is  not  more  seen  on  our  tables.  We  eat  much  great- 
er quantities  of  pork  than  the  people  of  Britain,  but  much  less 
mutton.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  too,  good  mutton  is  dearer  in 
our  markets  tlian  that  of  the  same  quality  is  in  England.  There 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  production  of  it  in  greater  quantity,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  substitution  of  mutton  for  pork,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  would  be  favorable  to  health. 

"  The  breeds  of  sheep  best  adapted  to  this  section,  are  those 
which  afford  mutton  at  the  least  expense.  The  demand  for  mut- 
ton is  increasing,  and  the  nearer  the  market  it  can  be  produced, 
the  greater  the  saving  in  transportation.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing wool  is  comparatively  trifling  ;  it  can  be  brought  fi'om  the 
most  remote  of  our  Western  States  for  about  a  cent  per  pound,  or 
two  per  cent,  on  its  value,  if  of  fair  quahty  Merino.  Hence  those 
breeds  kept  chiefly  for  wool,  Avill  occupy  the  cheap  lands  of  the 
interior,  Avhile  the  best  breeds  for  mutton  will  be  kept  nearer  the 
great  markets. 

"  The  first  sheep  of  New  England  were  brought  chiefly  from 
England  by  the  early  settlers,  and  were  the  foundation  of  the 
stock  bred  here  for  two  hundred  years.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  breeds  they  originally  belonged.  Their  descendants  had 
long  ago  lost  all  evidence  of  any  afiinity  with  any  British  breed. 
They  afforded  mutton  of  medium  quality,  and  wool  which  answer- 
ed for  the  ordinary  domestic  purposes  of  the  country  people,  be- 
fore the  modern  refinement  of  taste  in  dress  was  introduced.  The 
importation  and  establishment  of  the  Spanish  or  Merino  breed 
caused  the  disappearance  of  the  old  English  stock,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  any  of  them  which  have  not  been  crossed.  But  the 
Merino  is  now  giving  way,  in  turn,  to  British  breeds,  in  all  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country.  This  change  is  caused  chiefly  by 
the  increasing  demand  for  mutton, — the  Merino  not  being  a  good 
mutton  sheep.  It  does  not  give  the  thickness  and  weight  of  flesh, 
in  proportion  to  the  bone,  that  is  afforded  by  several  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  breeds.  When  fatted,  the  amount  of  fat,  espe- 
cially the  internal  fat,  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  lean,  and 
there  is  little  mixture  of  the  two  ;  Avhile  the  flavor  of  the  meat  is 
not  as  good  as  that  of  most  British  breeds. 

"  The  general  division  of  English  sheep  is  into  long  and  short 
wooUlmI  breeds.  Of  the  former,  the  principal  are  the  Leicester, 
(^formerly  New  Leicester,  Bakcwell,  Dishley,)  the  Cotswold,  Lin- 
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colnshire,  and  the  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  breeds.  The  latter 
are  chieflj  the  breeds  known  as  Downs,  mcluding  the  Essex  or 
South  Downs,  the  Hampshire,  and  the  more  newly  formed  breeds, 
Shropshire  and  Oxfordshire  Downs.  Some  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  England,  indicate  that  the  Leicester  and  Cotswolds 
will  make  more  flesh  in  a  given  time  than  any  of  the  Downs  ;  but 
the  superior  price  of  the  latter  in  market  will  nearly  or  quite 
overbalance  this  advantage.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that 
the  Essex  and  Plampshire  Down  mutton  commands  the  highest 
price,  Avith  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  moun- 
tain breeds,  in  the  English  markets.  In  American  markets,  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  mutton  of  the  breeds  mentioned  is 
as  yet  only  partially  recognized.  The  principal  criterion  here, 
in  mutton,  as  in  other  meats,  is  fat7iess,  although  there  are  people 
who  judge  on  better  principles.  But  until  a  similar  standard  to 
that  of  England  is  established  in  our  markets,  it  is  probable  that 
the  production  of  mutton  from  the  Cotswold  and  other  long- 
wooUed  breeds,  will  be  found  most  profitable  on  lands  which 
afford  a  tolerable  supply  of  grass. 

"  Still  there  are  many  circumstances  which  afiect  the  relative 
profit  of  breeds,  and  those  above  mentioned  have  scarcely  been 
sufficiently  tried  in  this  section  to  determine  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  preferred.  Actual  experiments  only  can  settle  the 
question.  May  we  not  hope  that  something  will  ere  long  be  done 
in  this  direction  ? 

"  Yours  truly,  Sanford  Howard." 

An  increasing  disposition  to  raise  or  keep  superior  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses  and  sivine,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  present  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  County.  We  have  been  gratified  to 
observe  remarkably  fine  farm  stock  in  places  where  the  want  of 
means  and  facilities  for  procuring  such  animals  would  formerly 
have  been  considered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  possession  of 
them.  Although  the  show  of  blood  and  grade  stock  at  the  late 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  very  good,  we  believe  it 
might  have  been  increased  by  large  additions  from  parts  of  the 
County  which  are  seldom  represented  there.  The  distance  from 
our  show  grounds,  and  the  injury  to  which  cattle  are  often  expos- 
ed when  driven  far  from  home,  together  with  the  known  fact  that 
much  greater  means  and  better  facilities  are  possessed  in  other 
parts  of  the  County  for  procuring  fine  blood  stock,  have  hitherto 
operated  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  many  animals  tliat  were 
really  of  superior  character.  An  arrangement  has  now  been 
made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  by  which  we  trust  farmers 
remote  from  the  show  grounds,  will  feel  encouraged  to  exhibit 
their  stock  with  moi-e  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time,  be  enabled 
to  derive  benefit  from  a  comparison  of  their  own  with  other  ani- 
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mals.  If  thej  do  not  always  obtain  premiums, — and  the  "vvay  is 
open  for  that  to  all  alike, — yet  Avill  they  receive  a  portion  of  their 
expenses  ;  and,  in  addition,  all  the  benefit  which  others  derive 
from  the  exhibition.  And  we  believe  that  whoever  exhibits  his 
€rops  or  stock,  or  any  fruit  of  his  skill  or  industry,  at  our  annual 
fair,  receives,  or  may  receive,  benefits  greater  than  any  expense 
he  will  incur.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Society  were  viewed  in  a 
true  light,  the  benefit  which  all  its  members  obtain  for  themselves 
and  help  to  confer  on  others,  would  be  regarded  as  of  more  worth 
than  any  premiums  ever  awarded.  Still,  to  equalize  the  actual 
expense  incurred,  we  think  it  just  that  some  distinction  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  those  who  live  remote  from  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion, and  can  only  with  less  convenience  and  at  greater  expense 
•drive  or  bring  animals  to  the  ground. 

We  understand,  that  since  our  last  show,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  has  taken  great  interest  in  its  prosperity,  has  imported 
some  animals  of  a  peculiar  and  promising  character.  They  are 
of  the  Kerry  and  Shetland  breeds.  The  description  of  them  will 
be  new,  and  much  interest  will  be  felt  to  know  what  are  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  By  permission  of  the  gentleman  who 
imported  them,  we  have  obtained  from  his  agent  the  following 
account : — 

Of  the  "  Kerries,"  Mr.  Howard  says  :  "  These  Httle  mountain 
cattle  are  highly  prized  by  the  cottagers,  and  like  the  reindeer  to 
the  Laplander,  '  form  their  riches.'  In  their  native  districts,  I 
found  the  cattle  even  smaller  than  I  had  supposed  them  to  be, — 
but  very  useful  in  that  locality, — living  where  no  other  cattle  I 
have  ever  seen  could  live.  In  several  instances  I  met  with  them 
at  elevations  of  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  sharing  with  the  goat  the  wild  herbage  of  the  mountain's 
side.  Their  color  varies  from  black  to  black  and  white,  brindled 
and  red  ;  but  clear  black  is  preferred  as  indicating  the  nearest 
affinity  with  the  original  type.  I  hardly  know  how  to  estimate 
the  weight  of  these  cattle,  as  they  are  so  different  from  any  others 
I  have  been  acquainted  with.  The  two-year  old  heifers  which  I 
bought  for  iNIr.  Austin, — rather  larger  of  their  age  than  the  ave- 
rage of  the  breed, — girted  from  four  feet  five  inches,  to  four  feet 
six  inches.  They  are  large-bodied  in  proportion  to  then*  height, 
their  legs  being  short  and  the  shank  bones  very  small.  Their 
heads  are  generally  handsome,  and  the  countenance  hvely,  but 
with  a  mild  expression.  The  best  of  them  are  decidedly  pretty. 
When  taken  to  the  low  country  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  nutri- 
tious food,  they  become  more  bulky  ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  breeding  them  for  several  genera- 
tions in  a  milder  climate  and  on  a  better  soil.  As  illustrative  of 
their  hardiness,  I  will  mention  an  incident.     A  man  led  me  up  a 
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mountain  glen  to  see  a  lot  of  three  year  old  heifers  he  had  graz- 
ing there.  It  appeared  a  mystery  to  me  how  the  cattle  could  get 
over  and  around  the  rough  rocks,  and  obtain  a  subsistence  even 
in  summer.  Having  noticed  that  the  man  had  several  stacks  of 
hay  down  in  the  valley,  where  was  the  rude  habitation  wliich  he 
called  his  home,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  take  the  Kerry 
cattle  there  for  winter.  He  replied,  '  No ;  the  hay  is  for  the 
low  land  cattle  and  ponies  ;  the  Kerries  will  winter  where  they 
are.'  I  asked  him  if  deep  snows  did  not  fall  in  the  mountains. 
He  said  they  did  sometimes,  '  but  the  snow  generally  softened 
after  a  day  or  two,  and  the  cattle  would  work  through  it.'' 

"  I  could  not  obtain  any  definite  statements  in  regard  to  the 
yield  of  milk  or  butter  of  these  cows ;  but  a  reliable  man  Avho 
kept  several  of  this  breed,  near  Killarney,  told  me  he  had  often 
had  them  give  ten  imperial  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  each,  and 
then  had  a  four-year  old  cow,  which  I  saw,  that  had  afforded  six 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week. 

"  The  butter  I  have  eaten  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  both  this 
season  and  the  last,  is  actually  the  best  I  ever  tasted.  I  know 
not  Avhether  the  superior  quality  is  attributable  to  the  cows,  the 
herbage,  or  the  mode  of  manufacture,  or  all  combined.  The 
butter  has  a  wide  reputation,  and  commands  in  London  an  extra 
price. 

"  The  Shetland  heifer  is  of  a  dun  color,  and  covered  with  a 
thick,  soft  coat,  like  fur.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  breed.  The 
color  ranges  from  black  to  dun,  and  mixtures  of  black  and  white, 
and  dun  and  white.  They  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  cattle  of 
Norway,  and  were  probably  derived  from  that  country  when  the 
islands  belonged  to  her,  as  they  did  for  many  years.  They  are 
smaller  than  any  of  the  breeds  of  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  or 
even  of  those  of  the  Hebrides.  Instead  of  long  horns,  like  them, 
they  have  short  horns,  as  short,  nearly,  as  those  of  the  Channel 
Islands  commonly  called  Alderneys.  They  are  very  hardy,  and 
their  beef  is  the  best  of  any  known  in  the  British  markets.  The 
cows  give  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  richest  milk.  They  are 
are  rather  larger  than  the  Kerries.  The  man  of  whom  I  pur- 
chased Mr.  Austin's  heifer,  brings  thousands  from  the  Shetland 
Islands  annually,  fattening  them  upon  a  large  farm  near  Edin- 
burgh. He  told  me  that  the  gentry  would  give  more  by  a  penny 
a  pound  for  the  beef  of  the  Shetlands  than  for  any  other." 

We  have  presented  this  interesting  account  of  these  animals 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  breeders  of 
stock  in  the  County,  to  know  what  varieties  there  may  be  from 
which  to  select  with  most  promise  of  benefit.  The  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  these  breeds  may  not  render  them  unsuitable  to  our 
climate  and  soil ;  and  if  their  butter  and  meat  are  of  superior 
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value  in  the  markets  of  London,  they  may  be  not  of  less  value  in 
our  own. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted,  in  our  excursions  through  the 
County,  with  many  examples  of  industry,  economy  and  thrift, 
which  it  is  fitting  to  our  purpose,  and  would  accord  Avith  our  incli- 
nations, to  present  for  consideration,  especially  to  the  young.  Of 
one  of  these  examples,  we  are  permitted  to  give  the  following 
sketch : — 

"  In  1831,  I  bought  a  farm  of  ninety  acres,  for  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  which,  I  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt.  It  had  been 
rented  to  different  individuals  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  successive 
years,  and  its  condition,  therefore,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
buildings  were  old,  inconvenient  and  much  out  of  repair.  By 
slight  repairs,  (thinking  much  expense  on  them  would  be  money 
lost,)  I  made  them  answer  my  purpose  until  I  was  able  to  build 
to  my  mind.  In  1837,  I  erected  comfortable,  convenient,  and 
substantial  buildings — the  barn  forty  by  fifty  feet,  with  a  cellar. 

"  When  I  came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  there  was  more 
than  a  mile  of  post  and  rail  fence,  including  my  portion  of  bound- 
ary fences,  on  and  around  the  farm,  and  all  of  it  in  poor  condition. 
I  commenced  repairing  the  fences,  by  digging  stones  and  making 
walls.  I  made  enough  walls  yearly,  to  supply  me  with  material 
for  repairing  the  rest  of  my  wooden  fence,  and  consequently,  I 
have  not  bought  a  rail  from  that  day  to  this.  After  removing 
such  stones  as  could  conveniently  be  dug  out  with  bars  and  levers, 
I  commenced  drilling  and  blasting.  And  now  my  fences  are  gen- 
erally of  stone  wall,  and  on  my  mowing  and  tillage  there  is  not  a 
rock  above  the  surface,  and  but  few  within  reach  of  the  plough. 

"  When  I  bought,  there  were  about  sixteen  acres  called  tillage 
and  mowing.  I  improve  about  the  same  quantity  now,  having 
increased  my  fields  an  acre  or  more,  however,  by  straightening 
the  fences.     The  remainder  is  pasture  and  woodland. 

"  At  first,  but  few  acres  of  the  mowing  could  be  ploughed  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  heaps  of  stones  surrounded  with 
bushes  ;  and  these  had  to  be  removed.  I  ploughed  no  more  at  a 
time  than  could  be  manured  and  cultivated  thoroughly.  I  first 
got  from  the  farm  about  four  tons  of  English  hay,  and  two  or 
three  of  swale  and  m.eadow  hay.  By  buying  standing  grass,  I 
kept  through  the  winter  a  horse  and  five  cows.  As  my  crops 
improved,  I  was  able  to  increase  my  stock,  and  consequently  my 
manure  heaps,  which,  however,  before  I  built  my  barn,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  until  applied  to  the  soil.  I  now  keep  a  horse,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  nine  cows,  and  sell  a  few  tons  of  hay  annually. 

"  Besides  such  stones  as  were  suitable  for  walls,  my  land  was 
so  full  of  others,  that  I  could  in  many  places  fill  a  cart  without 
moving  it.     From  seventeen  acres,  I  think,  more  than  five  hun- 
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dred  loads  have  been  removed.  After  burying  all  I  could  iu 
trenches,  under  Avails,  and  many  in  other  places,  I  can  probably 
show  as  larize  a  collection,  in  one  pile,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  When  ploughing  green  sward,  my  practice 
has  been  to  have  two  or  three  boys  follow  the  plough,  and  throw 
the  stones  out  of  the  furrows. 

"  In  a  communication  printed  in  the  Dedham  G-azette,  last 
August,  I  was  misunderstood  to  say  that  one  horse  had  done  all 
the  work  on  my  farm  to  that  time  ;  whereas,  I  have  kept  oxen 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  My  horse,  however,  did  all  the 
work  for  about  twenty  years,  besides  the  labor  usually  required  of 
a  family  horse,  except  ploughing  green  sward  in  autumn,  cross 
ploughing  in  spring,  and  drawing  heavy  stones  for  walls.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  received  quite  as  much  for  work  done  by  the 
horse  away  from  the  farm,  as  I  paid  for  the  use  of  cattle  on  it. 

"  My  crops  have  been  such  as  are  usually  raised  on  farms  in 
the  vicinity ;  hay,  however,  has  been  my  principal  object.  My 
pastures  have  very  much  deteriorated ;  having  no  manure  to 
spare,  I  have  done  nothing  to  improve  them.  About  fifteen  acres 
could  be  ploughed,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  is  so  full  of  stones, 
that  ploughing  would  be  attended  with  great  expense. 

"  I  always  intended  to  live  within  my  income,  and  for  want  of 
means,  my  improvements  have  necessary  been  slow.  For  the 
first  ten  years,  I  sold  about  fifty  dollars  worth  of  wood  per  year  ; 
otherwise,  having  no  resources  but  my  farm,  in  order  to  support 
my  family,  stock  my  farm,  pay  for  it,  and  for  my  buildings,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  study  profit,  rather  than  fancy.  Having 
now  paid  for  the  farm  and  buildings,  and  being  free  from  debt,  I 
consider  myself,  in  one  sense,  an  independent  man  ;  and  am 
enjoying  that  happy  state  for  which  the  wise  man  prayed, — pos- 
sessing '  neither  poverty  nor  riches.'  " 

This  record  speaks  for  itself  of  the  persevering  industry,  firm- 
ness and  prudence  of  its  author.  And  we  can  bear  unhesitating 
testimony  to  the  present  comfort,  contentment  and  respectability 
of  the  man,  part  of  whose  history  it  unfolds. 

There  are  many  instances,  in  our  County,  of  men  contenting 
themselves  Avith  but  few  acres  of  ground,  who,  by  judicious  man- 
agement and  great  industry,  have  maintained  large  families  in  all 
the  real  comfort  and  respectability  which  much  greater  Avealth 
could  command,  and  whose  example  is  becoming  of  great  service 
to  the  community.  We  have  in  mind  one  farmer,  who,  from  about 
nine  acres  of  ground,  of  only  fair  quality,  has  produced  fruits, 
vegetables,  grain,  hay,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  about  five  hundred 
dollars,  this  last  year,  and  kept  a  horse,  cow  and  swine.  A  near 
and  favorite  market  enabled  him  to  dispose  readily  of  his  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits. 
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We  observed  among  the  best  looking,  though  not  largest,  pota- 
toes on  exhibition  at  the  late  Show,  were  some  raised  by  Nathan- 
iel Crane,  of  Dorchester.  They  were  exhibited  simply  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity, — having  been  grown  from  tubers  of  one  of  the 
oldest  varieties  now  extant,  and  cultivated  on  the  same  farm  for 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  without  any  more  indication  of 
disease  or  tendency  to  rot  than  the  latest  varieties  produced  from 
seed.  They  are  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Early  White"  pota- 
toes, and  arc  thus  described  by  Mr.  Crane  : 

"  This  variety  of  potatoes  formerly  bore  an  abundance  of  seed 
balls,  but  since  the  prevalence  of  the  '  rot,'  have  borne  very  few 
— the  blossoms  falling  oif  in  consequence  of  the  blight,  before  the 
formation  of  capsules.  There  was  no  blight  on  this  kind,  the  past 
summer,  and  there  were  more  seed  balls  than  I  have  seen  for 
many  years.  They  were  planted  April  15th,  without  forming 
sprouts  ;  were  ripe  soon  after  the  1st  of  August — the  vines  dying 
prematurely  from  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather, — and  were  dug 
on  the  1st  of  September.  I  think  they  may  be  the  oldest  variety 
now  in  existence.  I  remember  no  other,  except  the  old  "  Round 
Red,"  before  the  "  La  Plata"  or  "  Long  Red"  were  introduced 
about  1806.  I  have  good  evidence  that  my  father  raised  them 
before  1795 ;  and  they  have  been  grown,  under  my  immediate 
observation  or  direction,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Their  size  or 
yield  is  not  large  and  I  have  never  depended  on  them  for  the  prin- 
cipal crop.  As  they  bear  seed  so  abundantly,  when  free  from 
blight,  I  would  suggest  the  plan  of  surrounding  them  with  other 
varieties  to  experiment  with  seedlings.  They  are  very  hard  and 
solid,  and  are  excellent  when  sliced  and  fried. 

"  I  did  not  exhibit  them  for  a  premium  or  gratuity,  but  only  to 
show  that  an  old  variety  may  not  blight  or  rot  any  more  than  a 
new  one." 

Turning  again  to  the  farm  already  alluded  to, — that  upon 
w'hich  the  greatest  improvement  has  been  made  by  drainage  and 
the  removal  of  needless  stone  walls,  and  where  an  example  of 
hard,  unflinching  labor,  persevering  industry  and  good  judgment 
may  be  pointed  to,  with  satisfaction, — we  award  to  its  owner,  Mr. 
Otis  G.  Cheever,  of  West  Wrentham,  the  Society's  first  premium 
of  twenty  dollars. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  the  farmers  of  the  County,  of 
the  dignity,  usefulness  and  happiness  of  their  vocation  ;  of  the 
importance  of  good  tillage,  and  of  thoroughness  in  all  their  work  ; 
of  the  necessity  of  education  to  those  Avho  are  to  pursue  the  same 
calling  ;  of  the  probability  that  success  Avill  be  proportioned  to  the 
skill  and  science  employed  in  it ;  and  of  their  absolute  dependence 
upon  a  Divine  Providence  for  the  ability  to  labor,  and  the  privi- 
lege to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
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"  My  idea  of  a  happy,  good  and  great  man,"  says  one  whoso 
words  we  quote  as  a  fitting  conckision  of  this  report,  "  is  a  thor- 
oughly educated  and  accomphshed  farmer,  lie  lives  true  to 
nature  ;  he  is  constantly  in  her  midst.  With  ceaseless  vigilance, 
he  observes  her  beautiful  developments  and  ever  changing  forms, — 
her  infinite  variety  and  never-failing  uniformity.  He  watches 
the  clouds  and  the  seasons,  he  surveys  the  earth,  and  contem- 
plates the  glory  of  the  heavens.  He  breathes  the  air  fresh  from 
heaven,  eats  the  uncorrupted  food  of  healthful  industry,  and 
drinks  the  water  pure  from  its  fountain.  Thus  living  witlb  nature 
and  in  nature,  he  is  led  to  contemplate  the  great  Source  of  all  her 
manifestations.  Like  Moses,  he  sees,  and  hke  Enoch,  he  may  be 
said  literally  '  to  walk  with  God.'  " 

For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  SEWALL. 


STATEMENT   OF   OTIS    G.    CIIEEVER,   IN   ANSWER   TO    INQUIRIES    OF 
THE    SUPERVISORY    COMMITTEE. 

The  farm  which  I  enter  for  the  Society's  premium,  came  into 
the  possession  of  my  father  in  1795,  and  consequently  has  been 
held  by  the  family  sixty-four  years. 

The  original  purchase  consisted  of  31  acres,  and  an  old  house 
twenty-two  by  twenty-five  feet,  without  a  barn,  or  a  rod  of  lawful 
fence  on  the  premises.  My  father  being  a  carpenter,  and  doing 
most  of  the  work  in  that  line  for  the  whole  neighborhood,  was 
obliged  to  make  farming  a  secondary  business.  And  being  with- 
out a  team  or  farming  tools,  he  was  glad  to  receive  a  large  part 
of  the  pay  for  his  own  work,  in  labor  on  his  farm. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  succeeded  in  saving  the  means,  he 
added  to  his  lands,  so  that,  at  tlie  present  time,  the  farm  contains 
by  estimate,  ninety  acres,  including  sixteen  of  woodland,  bought 
since  it  came  into  my  possession. 

It  is  divided  as  follows :  Mowing  and  tillage,  twenty-five  acres  ; 
tillable  pasture,  seven  acres  ;  not  tillable  pasture,  nineteen  acres  ; 
(not  tillable  now,  because  I  consider  it  worth  more  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  wood,  than  to  cultivation  ;)  woodland,  thirty-four  acres  ; 
Avaste  land  and  swales,  five  acres.  These  nineteen  acres  of  what 
I  now  consider  not  tillable  pasture,  have  been,  however,  ploughed 
and  sowed  with  winter  rye  once  or  twice,  and  stones  enough  dug 
from  them  to  divide  the  whole  into  lots,  varying  from  two  to  three 
acres  each,  well  fenced  Avith  heavy  walls,  and  yet  so  many  stones 
remain  I  do  not  consiilcr  the  land  worth  reclaiming,  especially 
since,  if  let  alone,  wood  grows  readily  upon  it.  I  think  if  owners 
of  largo   farms  in  this   part  of  the  County  Avould  encourage   the 
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gro^vth  of  wood  on  much  of  their  exhausted  pasture,  mstead  of 
mowing  the  bushes  year  after  year,  and  then  cultivate  well  a  few 
acres  of  their  best  pasture  land,  it  would  much  more  benefit  them- 
selves and  the  public.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  wet,  sour, 
rocky  pasture  land  in  the  County  that  have  been  burned  over,  or 
from  which  the  brush,  young  pines  and  other  wood  have  been 
mowed  for  fifty  years  past,  which,  if  left  untouched,  would  now  be 
valuable  woodlands. 

My  mowing  and  tillage  land  is  uneven,  and  apt  to  be  washed 
by  heavy  rains.  The  soil  is  loamy,  with  gravelly  knolls  and  hol- 
lows or  runs  between.  The  gravel  is  sharp  and  the  wet  places 
are  mostly  underlaid  with  a  hard-pan  subsoil.  And  the  whole 
farm  is  suited  to  grasses,  rather  than  grain. 

Within  a  fe^y  years  I  have  been  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
under-draining.  I  commenced  on  a  bog-meadow  of  about  two 
acres,  near  the  buildings.  I  cut  it  all  over  with  the  bog-hoe, 
burned  the  bogs,  spread  the  ashes  and  seeded  down  with  grass. 
Good  crops  of  hay  were  taken  off  for  a  few  years  ;  but  the  land 
did  not  become  a  permanently  good  meadow,  till  I  had  thoroughly 
under-drained  it,  and  spread  the  marl  or  hard-pan  soil  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  drains,  on  the  surface,  and  mixed  it  with  the 
mud. 

The  drains  are  all  of  stone.  Upon  this  lot  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  rods  of  drains  in  length.  One  drain  is  entirely 
round  the  lot,  and  ten  others  connect  with  the  central  drain  ; 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  still  open,  because  I  have  not  yet 
found  time  to  cover  it,  and  wait  for  a  season  dry  enough  to  clear 
it  out  once  more.  The  other  drains  are  upon  upland.  A  Avet, 
miry  gully,  dividing  the  cultivated  land  nearly  in  the  centre, 
where  I  had  occasion  continually  to  cross  it, — but  could  not  do  so 
with  a  load, — I  have  now  made  hard,  dry  land,  by  digging  a 
drain  forty-six  rods  in  length,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  wide  enough  to  take  in,  at  least,  two  rods  of 
heavy  wall  to  one  rod  of  drain.  I  have  drawn  in  stones  as  large, 
each  of  them,  as  four  oxen  could  haul ;  and,  in  one  instance,  when 
I  had  many  such  to  dispose  of,  placed  two  abreast  on  the  bottom 
of  the  drain.  I  usually  lay  stones  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  nearly 
that  size,  on  the  bottom,  to  keep  the  larger  ones  above  the  run- 
ning water ;  then  fill  with  smaller  stones  to  within  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  of  the  top  surface,  and  cover  with  poor  hay,  brush 
or  shavings,  before  replacing  the  loam.  In  digging  I  use  a 
plough,  an  ox  scraper,  and,  when  very  hard  and  stony,  a  pickaxe 
and  a  shovel.  A  subsoil  plough  is  best  to  use  after  the  top  soil  is 
taken  off.     The  filling  is  done  wholly  with  the  plough  and  scraper. 

The  under-drains  I  have  now  finished,  measure  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  rods,  or  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  mile.  In 
making  them,  I  have  taken  more  than  ninety  rods  of  heavy  walls. 
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besides  an  unknown  quantity  of  stones  gathered  immediately  from 
the  fields. 

The  dio'ging  of  these  drains  has  cost  from  one  to  three  dollars 
per  rod.  Of  the  expense  of  filling  in  and  covering,  I  have  kept 
no  exact  account.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tile-draining  would  be 
cheaper  on  many  farms,  but  when  I  commenced  the  work,  tbere 
were  over  twelve  hundred  rods  of  heavy  walls  on  my  farm.  The 
cultivated  land  was  divided  into  seventeen  lots,  of  from  one  to 
three  acres  each.  So  I  think  I  may  charge  a  large  share  of  the 
cost  of  draining  to  the  removal  of  useless — worse  than  useless — 
walls.  Were  all  the  walls  removed  which  really  are  not  needed, 
it  would  add  more  than  an  acre  of  arable  land  to  my  farm.  For 
I  consider  that  a  wall  occupies,  or  overshadows  about  five  feet  of 
land  through  its  whole  length,  and  more  than  that  in  the  corners 
of  the  lot. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  my  barn,  thirty-six  feet  by  fifty-eight, 
dug  in  1848,  at  which  time  I  might  date  the  most  of  my  improve- 
ments. 

I  now  keep  from  six  to  ten  cows,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  tAvo  horses 
and  six  hogs,  and  make  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred loads  of  manure  annually,  which  is  all  Avorked  over  by  the 
hogs.  I  do  not  think  the  raising  of  pork,  on  any  large  scale,  would 
be  profitable,  were  it  not  for  the  manure  which  is  made. 

I  have  tried  special  fertihzers  to  some  extent,  but  without  much 
benefit, — except  wood  ashes,  of  which  I  have  used  large  quanti- 
ties. They  have  cost  eight  cents  per  bushel  at  the  beach,  and 
were  drawn  eight  miles.  But  since  other  farmers,  living  nearer, 
have  discovered  their  value,  the  price  has  advanced,  so  that  I 
cannot  now  afford  to  use  them.  I  believe  farmers  in  this  part  of 
the  County  can  make  their  own  manure  cheaper  than  they  can 
buy  it. 

My  cattle  are  all  stabled  during  the  night  through  the  year.  In 
the  season  when  fed  with  green  crops,  of  which  I  raise  a  large 
supply,  they  are  stabled  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  time.  The 
cows  are  milked  at  half  past  five  every  afternoon,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  every  morning,  through  the  year.  Pursuing  this 
course,  I  must,  of  course,  use  a  large  quantity  of  absorbing  mate- 
rial in  the  hog  pens,  and  cart  out  manure  frequently.  Usually  it 
is  all  removed  four  or  five  times,  instead  of  once  a  year,  as 
formerly. 

In  the  condition  of  my  pastures,  I  could  keep  only  three  or 
four  cows,  but  by  raising  green  corn,  and  feeding,  in  connection 
with  it,  hay  and  grain,  I  have  kept  double  the  number,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  enlarged  my  manure  heap,  and  increased  the 
capabilities  of  the  farm.  I  plant  corn  for  fodder  in  drills  eighteen 
niches  apart,  and  use  less  seed  in  the  row  than  is  common  with 
other  farmers.      I   spread  all  the  manure  and  plant   with   an 
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Emery's  seed-sower.  This  costs  $14,  but  its  cost  would  be  re- 
paid every  year,  if  only  used  to  plant  corn  fodder  :  and  besides 
this,  all  other  small  seeds,  such  as  turnip,  cabbage  and  beet,  and 
beans,  peas,  &c.,  can  be  planted  "with  it. 

I  have  fed  mowing  grounds  in  the  fall  but  little,  and  am  aban- 
doning the  practice  altogether.  I  mow  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
acres  of  English  grass,  and  get  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  tons  of 
hay.  I  seldom  cut  less  than  one  ton,  and  usually  not  more  than 
two  tons  per  acre.  I  use  top  dressing  considerably ;  spread 
eighty  loads  on  four  or  five  acres  of  mowing  land  last  fall,  but  am 
not  fully  decided  as  to  its  economy.  I  should  be  governed  by 
circumstances  in  the  use  of  it. 

I  have  sometimes  seeded  down  land  Avith  rye  sown  in  the  fall, 
but  usually  with  oats  in  the  spi'ing.  My  success  has  been  good  in 
both  Avays,  especially  when  I  have  spread  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of 
ashes  to  the  acre,  and  worked  them  in  Avith  the  seed,  which  is  the 
best  Avay  of  applying  ashes  on  my  land.  The  grass  seed  used  has 
generally  been  one  bushel  of  red-top,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  clover, 
and  a  peck  of  herds-grass  per  acre.  But  this  is  too  light  seeding, 
and  more  seed  Avill  be  used  in  future.  Bushing,  rolling,  and  a 
clean  picking  of  the  stones  have  always  folloAved  seeding,  so  as  to 
make  smooth  work  for  the  scythe  and  horse-rake.  A  mowing 
machine  could  not  be  used  on  my  fields,  until  they  are  larger  than 
they  are  noAV.  All  the  hay  is  usually  consumed  on  the  farm ; 
none  has  been  sold  from  the  farm  for  ten  years  past. 

In  the  Avinter,  I  have  sometimes  sold  milk,  carrying  it  six  miles 
tAA^o  or  three  times  a  Aveek.  But  it  is  preferable  to  make  butter, 
Avhen  the  Avork  can  be  done  in  the  family,  and  Avithout  extra  help. 
My  butter  has  usually  been  sold  for  tAventy-five  cents  per  pound. 

I  do  not  raise  any  stock,  but  depend  on  purchasing  a  supply 
from  others.  I  purchase  such  coavs  as  may  be  for  sale,  often 
those  that  are  unruly  on  farms  not  so  well  fenced  as  mine. 
When  past  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  are  usually  fed  highly, 
till  in  good  condition  for  the  butcher.  They  have  often  been 
milked,  however,  CA'ery  day  for  tAvo,  and  even  three  years.  By  fol- 
lowing this  method,  I  do  not  get  many  extra  coavs,  but  while  I  keep 
them,  get  a  large  average  amount  of  milk  per  year,  usually  six  to 
eight  quarts  per  day  from  each  cow,  during  the  year,  Avhich  is 
much  more  than  cows  ordinarily  yield,  going  dry  oftentimes  three 
or  four  months.  I  certainly  Avould  not  recommend  my  practice 
for  general  adoption,  but  somebody  must  fatten  the  old  farroAV 
cows,  and  I  think  my  method  is  a  good  one  for  that  purpose. 

My  hoed  crops,  for  a  few  years  past,  have  been  potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables.  Have  sometimes  raised  cabbages  to  the  value 
of  $'.tO  ;  peas,  $;S0  ;  sweet  corn,  !|20  ;  and  beets,  beans,  &c.,  in 
a  similar  proportion.  Have  not  made  this  sort  of  cultivation  a 
large  business,  but  preferred  such  crops  to  Indian  corn. 
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From  somewhat  less  than  an  acre  of  ground  I  have,  in  one 
year,  taken  over  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  peas,  beans,  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  beets,  squashes,  cucumbers  and  potatoes.  The 
turnips  followed  the  peas  on  the  same  ground.  But  the  past 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  from  market,  and  the  extra 
labor  and  care  required,  I  have  mostly  given  up  the  raising  of 
sauce,  and  have  had  under  cultivation,  corn,  two  and  a  half  acres  ; 
potatoes,  two  and  a  half;  French  turnips,  half  an  acre  ;  cabbages 
and  fodder  corn,  half  an  acre.  Potatoes  are  planted  on  sward 
land,  ploughed  the  previous  fall,  manured  lightly  and  ploughed 
again  in  the  spring.  They  are  planted  in  pieces  and  in  drills, 
putting  the  pieces  eighteen  inches  apart ;  in  this  way  have  fewer 
small  potatoes  than  when  several  pieces  are  put  in  hills  further 
apart.  Have  been  much  troubled  with  rot  some  years,  but  prob- 
ably not  more  than  other  farmers,  particularly  since  I  have  raised 
Davis'  seedlings  and  Danvers  seedlings  for  a  main  crop.  Rot 
here  has  invariably  been  greater  in  potatoes  raised  on  low,  moist, 
loamy  soil,  and  least  in  those  raised  on  dry,  gravelly  hills.  I 
raise  the  purple  top,  strap-leaved  turnip,  and  a  superior  white 
French  turnip.  The  latter  are  sown  about  the  first  of  July,  on 
land  that  was  well  manured  in  the  spring,  and  has  received  two 
or  three  ploughings.  Raised  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  on 
less  than  half  an  acre.  This  ma}''  not  be  a  great  crop,  but  it  is 
about  as  much  as  is  profitable  for  a  table  tui-nip.  I  sold  seventy- 
five  bushels  to  neighboring  families,  and  fed  the  remainder  to  my 
cows  and  oxen.  The  strap-leafed  I  sow  about  the  first  of  August, 
on  sward  land,  ploughed  after  haying.  Raised  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  bushels  last  year,  and  fed  to  the  cattle.  1  have 
never  found  butter  injured  by  feeding  cows  with  turnips  or  the 
leaves  of  them.  Usually  withhold  turnips  for  two  weeks  from 
cattle  going  to  be  slaughtered. 

Of  fruit,  I  have  not  much  in  bearing.  Have  set  out  about  one 
hundred  apple  trees  w^ithin  a  few  years  ;  these  are  doing  well  for 
their  situation.  I  made  a  mistake  in  not  setting  them  all  together 
on  some  of  my  best  land.  They  are  now  scattered  about  so  much 
on  rocky  hill-sides,  and  by  the  sides  offences,  that  I  cannot  take 
that  care  of  them  which  they  need.  I  do,  however,  keep  the 
ground  around  them  ploughed  and  planted  most  of  the  time. 

I  use  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  "  deep  tiller"  plouglis, — 
Nos.  37,  32  and  31.  Each  lot  of  land  receives  one  thorough 
ploughing  every  time  it  is  midcr  cultivation,  having  a  man  to 
follow  the  plough,  and  pick  off  or  dig  out  the  stones.  This  is  the 
way  to  dig  out  small  stones  most  easily. 

My  woodland  helps  to  give  employment  to  men  and  teams  in 
the  winter  season,  Avhen  New  England  fanners  usually  have  but 
little  Avork  to  be  done  on  the  farm  to  advantage. 

I  have   never  kept  a  strictly  "  farm  account."     But  from  my 
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cash-book  I  take  the  following  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
relating  to  the  farm  : — 

During  the  year  ending  September  20,  1859,  I  fattened  and 

sold 

1  yoke  oxen  and  9  co^YS,  -weighing  6,444  lbs.,      .  ^512.74 

6  hogs,  weighing  1.809  lbs.,       ....  151.54 

1  hog,  salted  for  use,  250  lbs.,           .         .         .  20.00 
Average  weidit  of  cows  500  lbs. 
Average  weight  of  hogs  sold,  301|  lbs. 
Average  weight  of  oxen,  1,944  lbs. 

During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1859,  sold 

Milk,  amounting  to $233.32 

Butter,  1,741  lbs.,            .....  441.39 

Potatoes,  133  bushels, 105.50 

Cabbages, 48.60 

Turnips, 35.57 

Beets,              9.04 

Eggs, 9.00 

$1,566.66 
During  the  same  year,  ending  April  1,  bought 

Indian  meal  and  corn,       .....    $373.41 

Shorts,  8,139  lbs., 107.22 

Oil  meal,  425  lbs., 8.63 

The  greater  part  of  the  labor  on  the  farm  is  done  by  myself 
and  my  son.  And  the  work  in  the  house  is  performed  almost 
entirely  by  my  wife  and  daughter.  I  have  sometimes  hired  a 
man  by  the  month  in  the  summer  season.  Last  year,  hired  for 
five  and  a  half  months,  at  a  cost,  including  board,  of  $133. 

This  year,  we  did  our  work  till  haying  time,  with  the  help  of 
an  aged  friend,  who  has  boarded  with  us  much  of  the  time  for 
several  years.  To  him  our  cultivated  fields  owe  most  of  their 
freedom  from  weeds,  he  being  very  sensitive  about  allowing  weeds 
to  go  to  seed.  Since  haying,  while  making  improvements  on  the 
farm,  digging  forty-five  rods  of  drain  and  clearing  three  acres  of 
land  of  rocks,  I  have  hired  one  man  eighty  days,  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  day,  with  board,  $60.     Total  expenses,  $682.26. 

I  regret  that  a  larger  number  of  the  Committee  could  not  make 
it  convenient  to  visit  the  farm, — not  to  be  shown  a  "  landscape 
garden,"  or  a  "  country  residence,"  that  is  in  the  least  compara- 
ble with  hundreds  of  beautiful  estates  to  be  found  scattered  all 
through  the  lower  towns  of  the  county ; — but  a  farm  brought,  by 
means  within  itself,  to  a  fair  state  of  fertility,  from  a  beginning  so 
small  that  a  friend  of  my  father's,  when  he  heard  that  he  had 
bought  the  place,  said  to  him,  "  What  in  the  world  did  you  buy 
that  for  ?    It  won't  produce  enough  to  keep  a  goose." 

Otis  G.  Cheever. 

Wrentham,  November,  1859, 
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REPORT  ON  OLD  PASTURE  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  improving  old  Pasture  Lands  report :  That 
two  pastures  were  presented  for  the  Society's  premium,  by  Calvin 
Richards  and  Benjamin  N.  bawin,  respectively,  of  Dover.  The 
accompanying  statements  show  what  each  of  these  gentlemen  has 
done  towards  their  improvement.  Mr.  Sawin  commenced  his  la- 
bor a  year  or  two  sooner  than  Mr.  Richards,  and  he  has,  there- 
fore, been  able  to  present  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  outlay 
upon,  and  his  income  from,  the  same.  The  Society  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Sawin's  accurate  method  of  stating  facts,  and 
that  his  figures  need  no  endorsing.  The  Committee  were  able  to 
judge  what  the  labor  was,  that  had  brought  Mr.  Sawin's  pasture 
into  its  present  advanced  state,  by  comparing  Avith  it  a  piece  of 
land  opposite,  covered  with  bushes  and  trees,  such  as  he  has  men- 
tioned in  his  letter.  A  fine  field  of  corn,  promising  for  the  season, 
covered  the  field  ;  a  neat  stone  wall,  built  of  the  stones  collected 
from  the  land,  surrounded  it  in  part,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
shrub-oak  root  showed  how  much  labor  had  been  expended  in  the 
removal  of  many  of  the  same  kin(^.  Mr.  Richards's  first  field 
presented  a  formidable  appearance,  where  it  was  not  planted,  of 
rocks  and  rough  furroAVS.  Where  he  had  planted,  the  corn  ap- 
peared stout  and  the  land  well  subdued.  Strong  faith  and  strong 
sinews  are  required  to  bring  this  piece  into  good  condition.  These 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  no  doubt  with  good  eftect.  Mr. 
Richards's  motive  is  an  excellent  one,  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  field  as  well  as  to  add  to  his  pasturage.  To  each  of  the 
above  gentlemen  the  Society  are  under  obligation  for  commencing 
such  a  labor.  Travellers  from  Liverpool  to  London  speak  of  the 
whole  country  appearing  like  a  garden.  We  cannot  expect  such 
a  state  of  things  in  our  back  towns  for  centuries,  perhaps  ;  but 
each  unsightly  field  improved  has  a  charm  for  the  eye,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  betterment  of  the  cattle  upon  our  thousand   hills. 

To  Mr.  Sawin,  whose  improvement  has  been  the  farthest  prose- 
cuted, and  who  has  given  an  exact  statement  of  debt  and  credit, 
the  Committee  award  the  first  premium  often  dollars. 

To  Mr.  Richards  the  second  premium  of  five  dollars. 
For  the  Committee, 

BEN  J.  G.  KIMBALL,   Chairman. 

Needham,  Nov.  14,  18.31). 


B.  N.  SAWIN'S  STATEMENT. 

The  pasture  Avhich  I  offer  for  your  inspection  and  the  Society's 
premium,  if  in  your  opinion  it  should  be  deemed  worthy,  contains 
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in  all  about  4i  acres  ;  the  soil  is  of  sandy  loam  on  about  three 
acres,  the  remainder  consists  of  gravelly  knolls.  It  had  been 
used  for  a  pasture  about  twenty  years,  and  was  nearly  covered 
Avith  bushes  and  moss,  the  bushes  consisting  of  scrub-oak,  white 
birch,  sage  willow,  blueberry,  sweet  fern,  &c.  In  1856  it  was 
valued  at  about  $12  per  acre.  In  September,  I  mowed  and 
burnt  the  largest  of  the  brush,  and  in  November  I  ploughed 
about  two  acres  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  piece  with  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  assisted  by  myself  and  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  In  the 
spring  of  '57,  I  harrowed  and  carted  off  the  roots  and  stones,  and 
planted  about  an  acre  of  the  best  part  with  white  beans  and 
pickles,  from  wliich  I  got  about  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  on  the 
crops.  The  last  of  November  I  ploughed  about  an  acre  and  a 
half  more  of  the  piece  ;  in  the  spring  of  '58  I  harrowed  thorough- 
ly the  whole  field  with  a  cultivator  harrow,  and  cross-ploughed 
that  which  was  ploughed  first,  and  harrowed,  furrowed  and  planted 
to  corn  the  whole  field.  I  put  on  9^  cords  manure,  put  all  in  the 
hill ;  in  cultivating  the  crop  a  cultivator  was  used  between  the 
rows  four  times,  and  a  double  mould-board  plough  once,  and  hoed 
once.  In  April,  1859,  I  ploughed  the  remainder  of  the  piece, 
and  harrowed  the  whole  field  thoroughly  with  a  cultivator  harrow, 
and  cross-ploughed  that  which  had  been  planted  before,  and  then 
furrowed  out  and  planted  the  whole  field  to  corn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  gravelly  knolls,  which  were  planted  with  beans.  In 
cultivating  the  crops  this  season,  a  cultivator  was  used  between 
the  rows  three  times,  and  they  were  hoed  once.  I  sowed  the 
grass  seed,  herds-grass  and  red-top  at  the  time  of  hoeing.  I  intend 
to  sow  clover  next  spring.  The  grass-seed  came  up,  and  looks 
well  this  year.  I  put  on  13  cords  of  manure  from  the  barn  cellar 
— put  all  in  the  hill.  The  ploughing  and  harrowing,  except  the 
first  ploughing,  has  all  been  done  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  driven 
by  a  boy  13  years  old.  I  have  carted  off  stone  and  built  25 
rods  of  wall  on  one  side  of  the  field. 

The  expenses  were  as  follows : 

1856.  Value  of  land,  4|  acres,  at  |12  per  acre. 

To  mowing  bushes,      .....  $4.50 

Ploughing  2i  days  with  2  yoke  oxen,     .          .  8.75 

1857.  Harrowing  2  days  with  1  yoke  oxen  and  boy,  3.50 
Total  amount  of  labor,  on  pickles  and  beans,  12.18 
2|  cords  manure,  for               "                 "  12.50 

Cr.  By  beans  and  pickles,  $14.65. 
1858.'   To  ploughing  with  2  yoke  oxen  1|  days,         .         6.00 
9i  cords  manure,  at  $5  per  cord,         .  .        57.00 

Total  amount  of  labor  «»u  crops  for  1858,        .        44.92 

Cr.    By  75 j-  bu,shels  corn,  at  $1  per  bush.,  $75.50 
By  husks  and  stalks,         .         .         .     18.50 
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1859.    To  ploughing  and  harrowing,         .          .          .  11.00 

Applying  manure  and  planting,     .         .         .  18.95 

Seed, 1.35 

13  cords  manure,  at  ^5  per  cord,         .         .  65.00 

Cultivating,  hoeing  and  sowing  grass-seed,      .  10.75 

Grass-seed,         ......  6.75 

Harvesting,         ......  10.87 

Cr.    By  about  80  bushels  corn,    .         .         $80.00 
By  husks  and  stalks,  .         .  19.00 

By  21  bushels  beans,  at  $2  per  bush.,       3.00 

The  total  amount  of  expense,  .         .         .         $273.02 

"         "  the  crops,        .         .         .  200.65 

Leaves  a  balance  against  the  pasture  of  .  $72.37 

The  corn  crop  this  season  was  shortened  by  the  frost  at  least 
one-fourth.  Benj.  N.  Sawin. 

Dover,  Kov.  8,   1859. 

CALVIN  RICHARDS'S   STATEMENT. 

The  first  piece  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  contains  about 
five  and  one-half  acres  of  worn-out  pasture  land,  which  came  into 
my  possession  in  the  spring  of  1858,  a  part  of  which  was  covered 
with  moss  and  a  part  with  bushes.  In  August  I  caused  the 
bushes  to  be  cut  and  removed  from  the  land,  and  ploughed  about 
two  acres  of  the  lot,  doing  nothing  more,  with  the  exception  of  re- 
moving loose  stones,  until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  I  ploughed 
one  acre  more,  cross-ploughing  the  land  ;  ploughed  in  1858,  and 
planted  that  and  half  of  the  other  acre  to  corn  and  potatoes,  mostly 
corn,  after  manuring  with  compost  manure  in  the  hill ;  the  other 
half  Vy  as  sown  Avith  buckwheat. 

In  June  of  1859,  I  ploughed  the  remaining  two  acres,  a  part 
of  which  has  been  harrowed,  and  in  September  cross-ploughed 
the  whole  and  sowed  half  acre  with  rye,  intending  to  plant  the 
balance,  together  with  the  first  three  acres,  the  coming  season,  to 
corn.  The  loose  stones  on  the  surface  have  been,  or  are  to  be, 
removed.  The  crop  of  corn  is  a  very  fair  one  for  this  season,  al- 
though injured  by  the  frost ;  the  crop  of  buckwheat  is  not  of  much 
account,  the  land  being  too  full  of  bushes  for  it  to  succeed. 

The  second  piece  contains  about  one  and  a  ([uarter  acres,  which 
w-as  ploughed  in  June  of  1858,  and  harrowed  once  between  that 
time  and  July  of  the  present  year,  at  which  time  the  land  was 
well  manured  with  compost  manure,  and  cross-ploughed  ;  the  loose 
stones  were  then  removed,  and  the  whole  seeded  down  to  grass, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  turnip  seed  ;  the  grass  and  the  turnips  arc 
now  looking  finely.  Calvin  Riciiauds. 

Dover,  Sept.  IJ,  Ibo'J. 
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REPORT  ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  make  the  following  report : 

That  they  award  to  Aaron  Bacon  of  Dover,  the  first  premium 
on  Corn,  $8.00. 

To  H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  the  second  premium,  $5.00. 

For  Oats. — To  A.  L.  Smith  of  Dover,  the  first  premium  of  $4.00. 

The  second  premium  to  H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  $2.00. 

Your  Committee  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of  Grain  put  in 
for  exhibition  only,  including  some  fine  specimens  of  Corn  and 
Wheat  by  Mr.  Paul  of  Dedham ;  Corn  by  Mr.  Ware  of  West 
Needham  ;  a  lot  of  Corn  raised  in  1848  by  Col.  Nathaniel  Crane 
of  Dorchester,  and  some  Wheat  by  Mrs.  Morton  of  West  Need- 
ham.  HORATIO  MASON, 

EDMUND  T.  EVERETT, 


Goynmittee. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  L.  STONE. 

H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  represents  that  in  order  to  test  the 
theory  advanced  by  prominent  agriculturists,  viz.,  that  the  largest 
crops  of  corn  can  be  grown  by  as  close  planting  as  will  admit  of 
the  necessary  cultivation,  if  sufiicient  manure  is  supplied,  I  have 
planted  a  field  measuring  as  per  certificate  of  surveyor,  one  acre 
and  five  rods  of  reclaimed  meadow,  which  produced  last  year  at 
the  rate  of  78  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The  corn  was  planted 
in  double  drills,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  hills  of  five  ker- 
nels each,  18  inches  apart  each  way  in  the  drills.  By  this  method 
I  got  about  one  hundred  hills  on  a  square  rod,  and  could  plough 
or  cultivate  against  one  side  of  each  double  drill.  The  crop  grew 
luxuriantly  until  the  frost  checked  it  before  it  had  begun  to  glaze. 
On  harvesting  it  I  found  few  hills  with  more  than  two  ears,  and 
many  with  but  one  ear.  A  correct  account  has  been  kept  of  the 
cost  of  this  crop,  entries  being  made  at  the  time,  and  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  relying  on  the  memory  after  the  crop  is  harvested. 


STATEMENT. 

Ploughing,  Harrowing  and  Planting, 

$14.10 

1 2  cords  manure  from  barn  cellar, 

54.00 

2  hogsheads  of  old  fish,     . 

G.OO 

Cultivating  and  hoeing  twice,    . 

9.00 

Cutting  stalks  and  harvesting, 

17.00 

Interest  on  value  of  land, 

12.00 

Taxes,  about,           .... 

.80 

Seed, 

1.00 

$113.90 
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PRODUCT. 

4,456  lbs.  husks  and  butts,  at  $7  per  ton,  $15.59 

3,840  lbs.  stalks,  at  $8  per  ton,        .         .  15.36 

101  baskets  of  ears,  yielding  17^  lbs. 
shelled  corn  per  basket,  or  31  4-7 

bushels, 31.57 

Half  value  of  manure,      ....  30.00 

$92.52 
Loss  on  the  crop,     ....  21.38 

$113.90 

The  field  of  Oats  -which  I  offer  for  premium,  contains  ninety- 
seven  and  three  quarter  rods. 

EXPENSES. 

Interest  on  value  of  land,  and  taxes,          .  $7.00 

1  bushel  of  seed,     .....  .75 

Ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  &c.,            .  3.00 

Harvesting  and  threshing,         .         .         .  7.00 
One-quarter  value  of  manure  left  over  from 

the  previous  crop,     ....  5.00 

$22.75 

PRODUCT. 

31  1-5  bushels  of  30  lbs.  each,  at  60c.,      .         $18.72 
1,720  lbs.  straw  at  12.00  per  ton,     .         .  10.32 


$29.04 


Profit,         .         .         .  $6.29 

These  Oats  weighed  35  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  51  1-2  bushels  per  acre.  H.  L.  Stone. 

Grdntville,  Nov.  4,  1859. 

STATEMENT  OF  AARON  BACON. 

The  acre  of  Corn  which  I  offer  for  premium,  was  in  grass  in 
1858.  The  land  is  composed  of  a  black,  gravelly  loam,  and  was 
ploughed  in  May,  8  inches  deep,  furrowed  one  way  only.  Four 
and  a  half  cords  of  green  manure  from  the  barn  cellar  Avcre  put  in 
the  hills.  Hills  3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  planted  with  the  com- 
mon yellow  Corn.  October  24th  your  Committee  selected  2  rods, 
which  they  considered  a  fair  average,  which  yielded  43  lbs.  of 
shelled  corn,  and  allowing  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  it  makes  61  3-7 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
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EXPENSES    OF   THE    CROP. 

4  1-2  cords  manxire  at  $5.00  per  cord, 
Ploughing  and  harrowing, 
Furrowing  one  way,  50  cts.,  applying  ma- 
nure, and  planting. 
Cultivating  and  hoeing  twice,    . 
Cutting  stalks  and  harvesting  Corn, 
Seed  Corn,  10  quarts,      .... 
Interest  on  land,  at  $80  per  acre,  and  taxes. 


VALUE   OF   CROPS. 

Stalks  and  husks,    . 
One-half  manure  unspent 
61  3-7  bushels  shelled  corn, 


$22.50 
4.50 

6.00 
4.00 
6.50 
.38 
5.30 

$49.18 

$12.00 
11.25 
64.50 

$87.75 
49.18 


Net  profit. 


Dover,  Nov.  11th,  1859. 


$38.57 
Aaron  Bacon. 


STATEMENT  OF  A.  L.  SMITH. 

The  field  of  Oats  entered  by  me  for  premium,  contains  one  acre 
and  33  rods.  Planted  with  corn  last  year,  and  manured  with  a 
shovelful  of  compost  in  the  hill — produced  a  good  crop.  Soil,  a 
moist  gravelly  loam.  It  was  ploughed  about  seven  inches  in 
depth  the  last  week  in  April.  Two  and  three-quarter  bushels  of 
Australian  oats  were  sown  April  30th.  After  the  oats  came  up, 
I  spread  four  bushels  of  wood  ashes  on  the  piece — no  other  fertil- 
izer applied  this  season.  Harvested  Aug.  3d  ;  threshed  first 
week  in  October,  and  by  the  Society  standard  of  30  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  produced  54  2-5  bushels,  or  45  1-15  bushels  per  acre. 
A  bushel  of  them  by  measure  made  32  pounds.  The  straw  of 
this  variety  of  oats  grows  more  rank  without  manure  than  that  of 
the  common  oats  with  a  good  supply  at  time  of  seeding. 

EXPENSES   OF   THE   CROP. 

Ploughing,      .... 
Seed,  2  3-4  bushels  at  75c.,     . 


Sowing  and  harrowing,     . 
Four  bushels  ashes  and  spreading. 
Cradling,  $1  ;  binding,  $1.50, 
Threshing  and  cleaning,  . 
Interest  on  land  and  taxes, 


$2.50 
2.06 
.75 
.62 
2.50 
6.00 
5.50 


$19.93 
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VALUE    OF    CROP. 

54  2-5  bushels  of  oats,  at  60c. , 
2  tons  straw,          .... 

A. 

$32.64 
20.00 

Deduct  cost, 

$52.64    ■ 
19.93 

Net  profit,    . 

$32.71 
L.  Smith. 

Dover,  Nov.  11,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  FRUIT. 

The  life  of  a  Horticulturist  is  a  constant  warfare.  Let  not  any 
one  delude  himself  with  the  belief  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  buy 
a  few  cheap  trees,  plant  them  carelessly,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
neglect,  gather  bountiful  crops  of  luscious  fruit.  Nature  is  an  in- 
flexible paymaster.  For  httle  labor  she  will  give  but  little  return  ; 
for  faithful  and  devoted  attention,  controlled  by  prudence  and  a 
sagacious  observance  of  her  laws  and  conditions,  she  yields  a  cor- 
responding and  rich  reward.  A  single  season  may  be  unpropi- 
tious  like  the  last,  but  the  skilful  and  careful  cultivator,  even  then, 
receives  a  compensation  in  the  enhanced  value  of  his  productions, 
and  looks  patiently  to  the  future,  remembering  that  his  labor  is 
not  for  a  single  year,  but  for  a  hfetime,  and  so  waits  his  sure 
reward. 

The  show  of  Fruit  at  our  late  exhibition  was  deficient  in  quan- 
tity, but  superior  in  quality.  Never  has  a  finer  display  of  Apples 
been  seen  upon  our  tables  than  was  contributed  by  Thaddeus 
Clapp  of  Dorchester.  Among  them  Avere  two  superb  dishes  of 
Gravensteins,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  any  locality,  and 
the  Committee  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  this  fine  fruit  for 
cultivation,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  best  Fall  Apple.  Fine  contri- 
butions were  also  made  by  A.  W.  Shumway  of  Dover,  Miss  M.  A. 
Carlton  of  Dorchester,  John  W.  Shumway  of  Dover,  R.  Richard- 
son of  Medway,  Lucas  Pond  of  Wrentham,  S.  W.  Richardson  of 
Franklin,  E.  W.  Mackintosh  of  Needham,  and  others. 

Of  Pears  the  President  of  the  Society  exhibited  fifty  varieties, 
but  declined  to  compete  for  the  premiums.  We  have  understood 
that  a  "  killing  frost "  at  the  time  of  the  blossoming,  destroyed  a 
large  })roportion  of  his  expected  crop.  J.  IL  Chadwiek  of  Rox- 
bury  contributed  a  su])erior  collection  of  fourteen  varieties,  and 
displays  were  made  by  Alfred  Clapp  of  Dorchester,  C.  A.  Ilewins 
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of  West  Roxbury,  Warren  Cobb  of  Sharon,  and  Miss  Carlton  of 
Dorchester. 

Only  one  dish  of  Peaches  was  to  be  seen,  and  Plums  live  only 
in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  older  members. 

The  exhibition  of  Grapes  raised  under  glass  was  particularly 
fine.  Messrs.  Prichard  of  West  Roxbury,  and  Shaw  of  Dedham, 
displayed  evidences  of  skilful  treatment  and  highly  successful  cul- 
tivation, in  the  many  varieties  of  well-shouldered  bunches  upon 
the  table.  Five  heavy  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  from 
George  R.  Sampson  of  Brookline,  and  a  variety  of  sorts  of  native 
Grapes,  from  different  contributors,  close  our  list  of  Fruits. 

Some  cultivators  who  have  been  driven  to  abandon  Plums  and 
Peaches  mainly  on  account  of  the,  as  yet,  unchecked  ravages  of 
the  curculio,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
Strawberries,  Currants  of  the  new  and  improved  varieties,  and  the 
Dorchester  Blackberry,  with  very  gratifying  results.  Some  of 
the  new  seedling  Grapes  for  open  cultivation  will  doubtless  be 
found  to  ripen  early  and  abundant  crops  ;  indeed,  the  success  of 
the  Diana  and  the  Concord  Grapes  is  no  longer  problematical. 

We  award  the  premiums  as  follows  : 

Apples. 
For  the  best  collection  of  Apples,  to  Thaddeus  Clapp  of 

Dorchester, $4.00 

Second  best  to  A.  W.  Shumway  of  Dover,  .         .      3.00 

Third  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Carlton  of  Dorchester,     .         .      2.00 
For  the  best  single  dish  of  twelve  specimens,  to  Thad- 
deus Clapp  of  Dorchester,  for  Gravenstein  Apples,    .      2.00 
To  John  W.  Shumway  of  Dover,  for   a  basket  of  fine 

Porter  Apples,  a  Diploma. 
To  R.  Richardson  of  Medway,  for  Hubbardston  None- 
such, a  Diploma. 

Pears. 

First  premium  not  awarded. 

Second  to  J.  H.  Chadwick  of  Roxbury,       .         .         .      3.00 

Third  not  awarded. 

For  the  best  single  dish  of  twelve  specimens,  for  very 
fine  Doyenne  Boussock  Pears,  to  J.  H.  Chadwick  of 
Roxbury, 2.00 

For  a  basket  of  fine  Seckel  Pears,  a  Diploma  to  Warren 
Cobb  of  Sharon. 

Peaches. 

Only  one  lot  on  exhibition,  for  which  we  award  a  gra- 
tuity to  Warren  Cobb  of  Sharon,      .         .         .         .1.00 

Plums. 
None  on  exhibition. 
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Foreign  Grapes. 
For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  Jeremiah  Prich- 

ard  of  West  Roxbury, 4.00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Charles  B.  Shaw  of  Dedham,    .      3.00 

Native  Grapes. 
For  Diana  Grapes,  to  Francis  Marsh  of  Dedham,  a  copy 

of  "  Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees." 
For  Concord  Grapes,  to  E.  H.  Blackman  of  Sharon,  a 
copy  of  "  Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees." 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

CHARLES  A.  HEWINS,  Chairman. 

West  Roxbury,  Dec.  1,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  FLOWERS. 

Owing  to  the  severe  frosts  of  the  past  week,  this  important 
section  of  our  exhibition  falls  short  in  quantity  and  variety  in 
comparison  with  former  years.  Still  there  is  enough  to  show  that 
there  are  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  horticulture.  The 
importance  of  this  science  to  the  community,  we  fear,  is  not  duly 
appreciated.  It  has  an  influence  iar  more  important  than  the 
mere  gratification  of  the  senses.  Its  tendency  is  to  elevate  the 
character  and  fix  the  habits  of  the  people.  We  as  a  people  are 
noted  for  our  restlessness,  and  this  too  while  we  are  enjoying 
every  thing  in  abundance  to  make  us  happy  and  contented.  En- 
ergy is  commendable,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  social  rela- 
tions. The  practice  of  horticulture  tends  to  the  development  of 
our  social  relations,  to  increase  our  love  of  home  ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intelligence  and  settled  character  of  a  people,  may 
be  measured  the  interest  manifested  in  horticulture  and  its  kin- 
dred arts. 

"  Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  that  God  ever  made,  and  forgot  to  put 
a  soul  into." — Beecher. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums : 

Barnes  &  Washburn,  Dorchester,  cut  Floweis,  1st  prem.  $4.00 

Eliphalet  Stone,  Dedham,  cut  Flowers,  2d  premium,         .  2.00 
Charles  A.  Hewins,  West  Roxbury,  a  copy  of  Kent's  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

Macey  Randall,  Sharon,  best  four  Bouquets,  1st  premium,  3.00 

Mary  A.  Carlton,  Dorchester,  for  Bouquet,  gratuity,         .  1.00 

George  Ilatton,  Dedham,  basket  of  Flowers,  gratuity,       .  1.00 

Miss  A.  Fanny  Gray,  Walpole,  basket  of  Flowers,  gratuity,  1 .00 
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Miss  Sophia  A.  Howard,  Dedham,  dish  of  Flowers,  Diploma. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  Needham,  lar^e  Bouquet,   a  copy 

of  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 
T.  G.  Shumway,  Dover,  Bouquet,  Di}»loma. 
Barnes  &  "Washburn,  Dorchester,  twenty  named  Dahlias, 

1st  premium,          .......      3.00 

Macey  Randell,  Sharon,  twenty  named  Dahlias,  2d  prem.      2.00 
Barnes   &  Washburn,  Dorchester,  single  bloom,  "  Lord 

Fielding,"  premium,      ......      1.00 

T.  G.  Shumway,  Sharon,  cut  Flowers,  a  Diploma, 

John  H.  Adams,  Milton,  Pansies  and  cut  Flowers,  a  copy 

of  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers. 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Hurd,  Needham,  Pot  Plant,  a  Diploma. 

ROBERT  WATT,  Chairman. 

West  Roxhui'D,  Sept.  29,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  BREAD. 

Wheat  Bread. 
1st  premium  to  Mrs.  Eliphalet  Stone  of  Dedham,  .       ^3.00 

2d  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Flagg  of  West  Needham,     .  2.00 

Bye  and  Indian. 
1st  premium  to  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Kollock  of  Canton,      .  3.00 

2d  premium  to  Mrs.  Lucas  Pond  of  Wrentham,  .  2.00 

Wheat  and  Bidian. 
2d  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Longfellow  of  Needham,  2.00 

No  premium  awarded  for  unbolted  Wheat  Bread. 

EDMUND  QUINCY,  Chairman. 

Dedham,  Sept.  28,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DAIRY. 

For  the  best  20  lbs.  of  Butter,  with  statement,  1st  pre- 
mium to  Miss  Lucy  Morse  of  Medfield,    .         .         .  $15.00 

For  the  best  12  lbs.   of  Butter,  1st  premium  to  Miss 

Lucy  Morse  of  Medfield, 5.00 

2d  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  W.  Longfellow  of  Needham,     .  3.00 

3d  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Lynch  of  Dedham,           .         .  2.00 

JOHN  A.  GOULD,  Chairman. 
Walpole,  Oct.  1,  1859, 
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REPORT  ON  VEGETABLE  AND  ROOT  CULTURE. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  : — 
For  the  best  collection  and  variety  of  Garden  Vegeta- 
bles,  1st  premium    to   George  R.    Sampson   of 

Brookline, $10.00 

To  H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  2d  premium,         .         .  5.00 

To  James  Cartwright  of  Needham,  3d  premium,  .  4.00 

To  W.  S.  Ware  of  Grantville,  4th  premium,       .         .  8.00 

To  Charles  A.  HeAvins  of  West  Roxburj,  5th  premium,  2.00 

To  Francis  Alden  of  Dedham,  for  the  best  conducted 

experiment  in  raising  Carrots,  a  premium  of         .  5.00 

To  Thomas  Sullivan  of  Needham,  a  Diploma,  for  speci- 
mens of  Squash. 

CHARLES  H.  FRENCH,   Chairman. 
Canton,  Oct.  1,  1859. 


FRANCIS  ALDEN'S  STATEMENT. 

The  ground  on  which  I  raised  the  Carrots  which  I  offer  for  pre- 
mium, measures  52  square  rods.  The  soil  was  a  mellow  loam, 
with  sandy  gravel  subsoil.  Year  before  last,  1857,  it  was  an  old 
field  which  had  not  been  ploughed  for  thirty  years,  and  was  almost 
entirely  run  out.  In  October  I  ploughed  about  11  inches  deep. 
I  calculated  to  plough  it  12  inches,  but  I  was  told  by  those  that 
had  had  more  experience  than  myself,  that  11  inches  would  ruin 
the  land.  I  ploughed  three  acres.  In  the  spring  of  1858  I  har- 
rowed it  and  then  run  the  cultivator  over  it  twice  ;  then  furrowed 
it  down  to  the  sward  and  planted  the  three  acres  to  corn,  potatoes, 
and  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  all  of  which  did  remarkably  well. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  I  ploughed  the  whole  field  twice  and  then 
spread  about  two  cords  of  manure  from  my  barn  cellar  upon  the 
carrot  patch  and  ploughed  it  in  and  levelled  it  with  a  rake  and 
sowed  with  a  seed  sower,  smooth  surface,  about  10th  of  May. 
As  soon  as  the  carrots  were  up  I  run  the  scuffle  hoe  between  the 
rows  as  near  to  the  carrots  as  possible  ;  the  rows  about  20  inches 
apart.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  I  weeded  and  thinned  them  ;  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  thinning  I  hoed  them  a  second  time,  after 
which  nothing  more  was  done  to  them.  I  harvested  them  about 
first  of  November.     I  had  10,375  lbs.,  or  5  tons  375  lbs.,  which 

at  $13.00,  brought, $67.43 

34.75 


Leaving  a  profit  of  ....         $32.08 
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EXPENSE. 

2  cords  manure, 

. 

$12.00 

Hauling, 

. 

3.00 

Ploughing, 

^ 

1.50 

Raking, 

^ 

1.00 

Seed, 

^         , 

.50 

Sowing, 

, 

1.00 

First  hoeing,  . 

, 

1.00 

AVeeding  and  Thinning, 

4.00 

Iloeing  second  time. 

.75 

Harvesting,     . 

• 

10.00 

$34.75 


REPORT  ON  CRANBERRIES. 

The  Committee  on  Cranberries  submit  a  brief  statement  on  the 
subject  committed  to  their  charge. 

During  the  first  week  in  December  they  visited  the  Cranberry 
meadow  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Miller,  situated  in  Franklin,  which  was 
found  to  consist  of  about  sixteen  acres  of  what,  a  few  years  since, 
was  taxed  as  waste  land.  This  land  had  been  drained  at  consid- 
erable expense,  and  dams  constructed,  whereby  control  of  the 
water  had  been  secured,  so  that  when  threatened  by  frost  the 
meadow  could  be  overflowed  in  a  short  time,  and  the  crop  thus 
protected. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Dr.  Miller  has  tried 
various  ways.  From  some  portions  of  the  meadow  he  has  remov- 
ed the  turf,  whilst  others  have  been  gravelled.  His  vines  he  has 
procured  from  various  sections  of  the  State,  running  some  through 
a  hay-cutter  and  sowing  them  broadcast,  transplanting  others  by 
the  root,  and  likewise  sowing  the  seed.  For  all  which  painstaking 
he  is  now,  in  our  judgment,  receiving  his  reward,  the  meadow 
now  containing  five  hundred  bushels  of  berries  of  the  finest  quality. 

Of  the  berries  presented  at  the  Exhibition,  there  were  several 
varieties.  Dr.  Miller  and  Edmund  Tucker  of  Canton  exhibiting 
some  very  fine  specimens.  Mr.  Tucker's  were  raised  on  upland, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  cultivation  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
joined. The  Committee  award  to  Dr.  JNIiller  the  first  premium  of 
$10  ;  and  to  Edmund  Tucker  of  Canton,  the  second  premium  of 
$5.  WILLIAM  TUCKER,  Chairman. 

Canton,   Oct.  1,  1859. 


EDMUND   TUCKER'S   STATEMENT. 

The  Cranberries,  which  I  raised,  grew  on  a  piece  of  moist  up- 
land, that  had  been  in  grass  for  a  number  of  years.     In  October, 


1856,  I  ploughed  and  harrowed  it,  and  then  cut  Cranberry  sods  in 
the  meadow,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  square,  and  set  them  out  in 
drills  two  feet  apart. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  I  spread  on  the  piece  three  one-horse  loads 
of  fine  sand  and  six  quarts  of  salt.  The  first  season — October, 
1857 — I  gathered  one  half-peck  of  large,  ripe  cranberries.  In 
the  spring  of  1858,  I  sowed  one  peck  of  salt  on  the  piece.  That 
season  I  picked  one  half  bushel  of  fine  large  berries,  some  of 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Fair.  The  same  season  I  spread 
sand  on  the  whole  piece  one-half  inch  thick.  This  spring  I  spread 
one-half  bushel  of  salt  on  the  piece,  and  this  fall  I  have  gathered 
three  pecks  of  cranberries. 

The  piece  of  land  measures  four  rods  in  length  and  two  rods  in 
width.  It  has  been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grasses,  and  the 
runners  have  now  nearly  covered  it.  Edmund  Tucker. 

Canton,  Sej)t.  27,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Horses  submit  the  following  report : 

Stallions. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  for  premium  were  20  ;  and  they 
award  the  following  premiums  : 

On  thorough  bred  and  part  thorough  bred, — for  three  years 
old,  the  first  premium  of  $5  and  diploma,  to  Joseph  H.  Billings 
of  West  Roxbury,  for  his  colt  "  Trustee." 

For  two  years  old, — the  first  premium  of  $3  and  diploma,  to 
A.  L.  Cushing  of  Randolph,  for  his  colt  by  "  Trustee,  Jr." 

On  horses  of  all  work, — for  four  years  old  and  upward,  the 
first  premium  withheld  for  want  of  merit. 

The  second  premium  of  $7  to  B.  W.  Worley  of  West  Roxbury, 
for  his  grey  horse  "  Billy,"  six  years  old. 

The  third  premium  of  $5  to  A.  R.  Mathes  of  Roxbury,  for 
his  5  years  old  "  Black  Hawk." 

For  three  years  old, — the  first  premium  of  $5  and  diploma,  to 
S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  for  his  "  Ethan  Allen  and  Messenger 
colt." 

The  second  premium  of  $3  to  Thomas  Capen  of  Stoughton,  for 
"  Morgan." 

The  third  premium  was  withheld  for  want  of  merit. 

For  two  years  old, — the  first  premium  of  |5  to  M.  F.  Ilill  of 
Brookline,  for  his  ''  JUack  I  lawk  and  Morgan." 

The  second  ))remium  of  $o  to  M.  II.  Ballou  of  Stoughton,  for 
his  '•''  Murifan." 
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The  third  premium  of  $2  to  Samuel  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Milton,  for 
his  "  Messenojer  and  English." 

Also  a  diploma  to  John  S.  Wetherbee  of  Dedham,  for  his 
"  Morgan." 

Also  a  diploma  to  J.  D.  Sturtevant  of  West  Roxbury,  for  his 
6  years  old  horse  Young  Black  Hawk.  The  Committee  very 
much  regret  that  he  was  not  on  the  ground  the  first  day,  which 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  first  premium. 

They  also  award  a  premium  to  EHjah  Drury  of  Boston,  for  his 
horse  Rising  Sun,  14  years  old,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
awarded  him  a  premium  had  he  not  been  excluded  by  the  rules. 

Diploma  to  H.  Blakesley,  for  his  promising  3  vears  old  colt 
"  Edward  Everett,  Jr." 

Mr.  B.  also  exhibited  a  fine  7  years  old  horse  Excelsior. 

3Iatched  Horses. 
First  premium  of  $10  to  A.  R.  Mathes  of  Roxbury. 
Second  premium  of  $7  to  James  Conlin  of  Dedham. 
Third  premium  of  $5  to  John  Walker. 
Diploma  to  R.  C.  Robley  of  Dedham. 

Single  Horses. 

First  premium  of  $7  and  diploma,  to  Albert  Tirrell  of  Wey- 
mouth. 

Second  premium  of  $5  to  George  Everett  of  South  Dedham. 

Third  premium  of  $3  and  diploma,  to  Walter  Janes  of  Medfield. 

Gratuity  of  $3  and  diploma,  to  A.  N.  Winslow  of  South 
Dedham.  The  size  of  the  horse  prevented  her  taking  a  premi- 
um in  this  class. 

Diploma  to  A.  R.  Mathes  of  Roxbury. 

Diploma  to  C.  Brigham  of  West  Dedham. 

Diploma  to  Joseph  Howe  of  South  Weymouth. 

Saddle  Horses. 
First  premium  of  $7  and  diploma,  to  S.  P.  Mack,  Dorchester. 
Second  premium  of  $4  to  Daniel  Tucker,  Roxbury. 
Diploma  to  A.  H.  &  E.  B.  Metcalf,  Franklin. 
Diploma  to  S.  G.  Williams,  Needham,  for  a  saddle  pony. 

Draft  Horses. 
Second  premium  of  $5  to  E.  B.  Parker  of  Wrentham. 
Diploma  to  Henry  Gay  of  West  Dedham. 

3Iares  and  Fillies. 
Nine  mares  and  colts  offered. 

First  premium  of  $7  to  George  A.  Crooks  of  Bellingham. 
Second  premium  of  $5  to  WiUiam  Ferry  of  Milton. 
Tliird  premium  of  $3  to  Matthew  Andrew  of  Wrentham. 
Dii)loma  to  E.  F.  Alexander  of  Foxboro',  for  colt. 


Go 

Three  year  old  Colts. 
Four  entries. — First  premium  of  $5  to  B.  F.    Shumway  of 
Medfield. 

Second  premium  of  $3  to  Jesse  Farrington  of  Dedliam. 
Third  premium  of  $2  to  C.  D.  Monroe  of  Wrentham. 

Two  year  old  Colts. 

Four  entries. — First  premium  of  $5  to  Wm.  B.  Bacon  of  West 
Roxbury. 

Second  premium  of  $3  to  D.  D.  Hamant  of  Medfield. 

Third  premium  of  $2  to  James  Deane  of  Dedham,  for  "  Brown 
Colt." 

One  year  old  Colts. 

First  premium  of  $5  to  Calvin  Richards  of  Dover. 

Second  premium  of  $3  to  John  S.  Eldridge  of  Canton. 

Third  premium  $2  to  Otis  Johnson  of  Sharon. 

S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorchester,  offered  a  mare  and  colt  well  worthy 
of  diploma  ;  he  also  offered  one  brown  mare  and  colt,  for  exhibi- 
tion only. 

Blood  3Iares  aiid  Stock. 

First  premium  of  $7  and  diploma  to,  Joseph  H.  BilUngs  of 
West  Roxbury,  for  his  marc  and  colt,  three-fourths  Trustee. 

First  premium  of  $5  and  diploma,  to  S.  J.  Capen  of  Dorches- 
ter, for  his  one  year  old  Trustee  and  Messenger. 

First  premium  of  $3  and  diploma,  to  Joshua  W^ilkins  of  Dor- 
chester, for  his  two  year  old  colt. 

In  the  Society's  Transactions  published  for  1858,  it  was  stated 
by  the  Committee  on  Horses  that  a  larger  number  of  entries  of 
horses  for  exhibition  were  made  that  year  than  on  any  former 
year,  and  this  fact  was  considered  by  them  as  good  evidence  of 
an  increased  and  growing  interest  among  owners  and  breeders  of 
horses  throughout  the  county  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
that  interest  in  their  report,  they  made  certain  suggestions  in 
regard  to  additional  premiums  and  a  further  classification  of  the 
horses,  a  part  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society  ;  others 
no  less  important  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  failed  to  gain 
its  approval. 

The  present  year  we  find  the  number  of  entries  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, and  in  certain  quarters  some  dissatisfaction  among  our  con- 
tributors, and  with  a  wish  to  meet  their  views,  the  attention  of  the 
Society  is  again  called  to  the  suggestions  made  on  page  79  of  the 
Society's  Transactions  of  1858.  We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  experiment  should  be  made  of  offering  premium  for  trials  of 
speed,  and  in  justification  of  our  views  w-e  appeal  to  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — an  age  of  progress — rapid 
progress — progress  in  all  the  departments  of  our  social  system. 
Our  poHtical,  educational,  mechanical  and  clerical  machinery  is 
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all  of  a  fast  character,  and  any  attempt  to  restrain  it  by  -withhold- 
ing proper  aid  to  innocent  amusement  at  our  county  fairs,  an  aid, 
the  utility  of  which,  precedents  will  sustain  in  most  of  our  State 
and  County  fairs,  may  go  far  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  our  Society. 

In  regard  to  single  horses,  a  further  classification  seems  to  be 
called  for,  with  premiums  affixed.  The  class  of  single  horses  com- 
prises Road,  Family  and  Fast  horses,  all  possessing  distinct  traits 
of  character,  alike  valuable  in  their  place,  and  each  in  turn  is 
entitled  to  a  distinct  award. 

The  Family  Horse,  whose  beauty,  docility,  fidelity  and  useful- 
ness engross  the  warm  friendship  of  the  owner  and  family,  is 
entitled  to  a  place  at  the  county  fair  where  he  can  compete  with 
his  class  in  the  true  spirit  of  equitable  rivalry,  and  receive  his 
proper  award. 

Then  there  is  the  Roadster,  that  possesses  less  fidelity,  less 
docility  and  perhaps  less  general  utility — a  kind  of  fierce,  bold, 
dashing  character,  a  terror  to  crime  and  evil  doers  ;  partaking  of 
the  character  of  a  household  police  and  a  knight-errant,  he  steps 
in  between  the  nice  family  horse  and  the  fast  trotter,  and  too  often 
bears  off  the  palm,  especially  if  he  chance  to  possess,  in  a  tolerable 
degree,  the  traits  of  the  family  horse  and  trotter. 

Then  again,  the  Fast  Horse,  who,  with  elastic  step  and  misty 
flight,  commands  the  admiration  of  the  crowd,  and  like  a  star  actor, 
"  brings  down  the  house,"  deserves  better  of  the  public  when  he 
has  filled  the  Society's  coffers,  than  to  be  set  aside  with  a  hushed, 
half  subdued  encomium  as  his  award.  And  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  a  premium  for  "  trials  of  speed"  for  Family 
Horses  and  for  Roadsters^  should  be  at  once  adopted  as  the  only 
means  of  satisfying  the  contributors  to  our  fair,  believing  that  har- 
mony and  prosperity  would  thereby  be  promoted  in  the  Society. 

S.  ATWOOD,  for  the  Committee. 
Franklin,  Dec.  1,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  BULLS. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  report  the  following.     Whole  number 
of  entries,  fourteen. 

Jerse//. 
First  premium  to  George  G.  North  of  West  Roxbury,  .    $5.00 
Second  premium  to  William  Alden  Hunt  of  Milton,       .      3.00 

Dio'ham. 
First  premium  to  George  S.  Ferry  of  Milton,       .         .      5.00 

Devon. 
Second  premium  to  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,     .         .      3.00 
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Best  Bull  Calf  tinder  one  year  old. 
First  premium  to  Samuel  Adams  of  Milton,  .         .      3.00 

The  Committee  would  also  award  a  Diploma  to  E.  R.  Andrews 
of  West  Roxbury,  for  his  very  fine  Jersey  Bull. 

Also  a  Diploma  to  Howard  Ford  of  Roxbury,  for  his  Durham 
Bull,  six  years  old. 

Also  a  Diploma  to  H.  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  for  his  Young 
Kossuth,  half  Hungarian,  half  Ayreshire,  15  months  old. 
For  the  Committee, 

B.  N.  SAWIN. 

September  29,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Cows  report,  that  the  whole  number  entered 
was  thirty-three  ;  divided  thus  : — Jerseys  5,  Ayreshires  3,  Dur- 
hams  2,  Grades  18,  Natives  4,  Hungarian  1, — all  of  which  Avere 
carefully  examined  by  the  Committee,  each  member  keeping  sep- 
arate minutes  ;  and,  on  comparing  notes,  they  were  unanimous  in 
awarding  the  following  premiums  : 

For  3Iilch  Cows,  requiring  a  written  statement,  without 
regard  to  breed,  to  Edward  R.  Andrews  of  West  Rox- 
bury, the  1st  premium  of  .         .         .         .  $10.00 

Jerseys. 
No  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the   Committee,  was  entitled  to 
the  1st  premium,  and  they  award  to  Samuel  Adams  of 
Milton,  the  2d  premium  of  .....      3.00 

AyresJiires. 
To  E.  S.  Fisher  of  Dedham,  the  1st  premium  of      .         .      5.00 
To  Samuel  Adams  of  Milton,  2d  premium  of  .         .         .      3.00 

Grades. 

To  Wilham  Baker  of  Dedham,  3-4  Ayreshire,  1-4  Native, 

the  1st  premium  of  .         .         .         .         .         .5.00 

To  Eliphalet  Stone  of  Dedham,  1-2  Ayreshire,  1-2  Suf- 
folk, 2d  premium  of  ......      3.00 

Diplomas — To  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Dorchester,  John  W. 
Shaw  of  Grantville,  Erastus  L.  Metcalf  of  Franklin,  and 
Eben  Farrington  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Natives. 
To  George  S.  Ferry  of  Milton,  1st  premium  of         .         .      5.00 
To  Timothy  Baker  of  West  Dedham,  2d  premium  of        .      3.00 
To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  West  Needham,  a  Diploma. 


The  Committee  regret  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  award 
premiums  for  other  Cows  on  the  ground.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  number  of  Grades,  of  all  descriptions,  was  eighteen  ;  the 
most  of  which  were  superior  animals  ;  and  jet  the  Committee  had 
at  their  disposal  but  §8  to  award  in  premiums  for  that  class  of 
Cows. 

Edward  R.  Andrews  of  West  Roxbury,  was  the  only  person 
who  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Society,  in  making  a 
statement  in  relation  to  Milch  Cows.  The  Committee  would  there- 
fore respectfully  recommend  that  all  contributors  in  future  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  before  en- 
tering their  stock  for  premium. 

"William  H.  Milton  of  West  Roxbury,  exhibited  several  very 
fine  Jerseys  ;  but  as  they  were  not  entered  until  the  second  day 
of  the  exhibition,  they  could  not,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  re- 
ceive a  premium. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  suggest,  that  if  all  the 
cows  exhibited  could  be  arranged  in  adjoining  pens,  without  in- 
convenience to  the  contributors,  a  more  correct  comparison  could 
be  made,  and  the  duties  of  the  Committee  would  be  much  easier. 

For  the  Committee, 

ELIJAH  TUCKER. 

3mton,   October  10,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  HEIFERS. 

The  Committee  report  as  follows  : — Whole  number  of  contribu- 
tors, thirty.     Whole  number  of  animals,  forty-five. 

Grade. 
To  Henry  Grew  of  Dorchester,  1st  premium  of        .         .  $3.00 
To  James  T.  Sumner  of  Canton,  2d  premium  of      .         .      2.00 

Aldernev. 
To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  Needham,  1st  premium  of  .         .8.00 
To  John  S.  Eldridge  of  Canton,  2d  premium  of       .         .      2.00 

Devon. 
To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  1st  premium  of  .         .      3.00 

To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  2d  premium  of  .         .      2.00 

Heifers  in  Milk. 

To  John  Cawley  of  Dedham,  1st  premium  of  .  .  .  6.00 

To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  Needham,  2d  premium  of  .  .  5.00 

To  J.  Pritchard  of  West  Roxbury,  3d  premium  of  .  .  4.00 
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Natives,  not  in  Milh. 
To  Adam  Mcintosh  of  Canton,  1st  premium  of         .         .      3.00 
To  Adam  Melutosh  of  Canton,  2d  premium  of         .         .      2.00 

Calves. 
To  Myrick  P.  Sumner  of  Dedham,  1st  premium  of  .         .      3.00 
To  William  Whiting  of  Dedham,  2d  premium  of       .  .      2.00 

To  WiUiam  Tales  of  Dedham,  3d  premium  of  .         .      1.00 

Many  more  were  deserving  of  premiums,  but  the  list  being  ex- 
hausted, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  gratify  the 
owners  or  themselves. 

Diplomas  to  Eliphalet  Stone  of  Dedham,  Luther  Fisher  of  Wal- 
pole,  J.  P.  Maynard  of  Dedham,  E.  II.  Lyon  of  Needham,  and 
WilUam  Tucker  of  Canton. 

SAMUEL  COOK,   Chairman. 

Milton,  Sept.  29,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  report  the  whole  number  of  entries  to  be  five. 
To  Mace  Gray  of  Stoughton,  the  1st  premium  of  .  .  $8.00 
To  Luther  Eaton  of  Dedham,  the  2d  premium  of  .  .  6.00 
To  S.  F.  Alden  of  Dedham,  the  3d  premium  of  .  .  4.00 
To  Benjamm  White  of  Milton,  the  4th  premium  of  .         .      3.00 

WALTER  H.  FISHER,  Chairman. 

September  29,  1839. 


REPORT  ON  STEERS. 

Five  entries  of  Steers  were  made,  only  three  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  were  entitled  to  premium,  one  pair  be- 
ing past  the  age  of  Steers,  and  one  very  fine  looking  pair  of  twin 
Steers,  nine  months  old,  owned  and  raised  by  Hubbard  Blakcsley 
of  Attleboro',  were  excluded  by  the  rules,  there  being  no  premi- 
um offered  for  Steers  under  one  year  old.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, recommend  that  a  diploma  be  granted  to  Mr.  Blakesley. 

They  award  the  following  premiums  : 

For  best  pair  of  Three  Year  old,  and  under  Four. 

To  Caleb  S.  Hamant  of  Medfield,  for  his  twin  Steers  Web- 
ster, raised  and  owned  by  him,  the  1st  premium  of        .   $5.00 

To  Wm.  B.  Bacon  of  West  Roxbury,  for  his  twin  Steers, 

Jerseys,  raised  and  owned  by  him,  the  2d  premium  of  .     4.00 
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For  best  pair  of  One  Year  old,  a7id  under  Tivo. 
To  Henry  Goulding  of  Dover,  for  his  Steers,  half  Devon, 
and  half  Native,  raised  and  owned  by  him,  the  2d  pre- 
mium of  ........      3.00 


Dedhatn,  Nov.   1,  1859. 


LUTHER  EATON,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  would  respectfully  report,  that  as 
there  were  no  Sheep  presented  for  exhibition,  they  would  refer  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  to  the  very  valuable  Re- 
port made  to  the  Society  in  1852,  by  the  Hon,  Truman  Clark  of 
Walpole,  as  a  document  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  farmers  in 
the  county,  and  as  containing  information  of  much  importance, 
and  an  array  of  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

CHARLES  BRECK,   Chairman. 
Milton,  Nov.  1,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  SWINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine  make  the  following  Report.     Whole 
number  of  entries,  nine. 

Best  Boars,  of  any  breed. 
To  George  F.  Darling  of  Needham,  1st  premium  of  .    $6.00 

To  H.  L.  Stone  of  Needham,  2d  premium  of  .         .         .     4.00 

Weaned  Pigs. 

To  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  West  Needham,  1st  premium  of  .  6.00 

To  Solomon  Flagg  of  Needham,  2d  premium  of         .         .  4.00 

To  G.  F.  Darling  of  Needham,  3d  premium  of        .         .  2.00 

Best  Sow,  Suffolk  and  Middlesex. 
To  G.  F.  Darling  of  Needham,  1st  premium  of        ,         .      6.00 

Mackay  and  Cumberland. 
To  W.  S.  Ware  of  Needham,  2d  premium  of  .         .      4.00 

JAMES  CAPEN,  Chairman. 

September  29,  1859. 
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REPOllT  ON  POULTRY. 

The   Committee  report  the  whole  number  of  contributors  to  be 
twentj-four. 

To  Eben  Wight  of  Dedham,  best  pair  of  Black  Spanish 

premium,     ....... 

.  To  James  Farrington  of  Dedham,  White   Shanghaes 

premium,     ....... 

To  Eben  Farrington  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Polands,  premium 
To  the  same  gentleman,  for  Dorkings,  premium,  . 
To  Caleb  Ellis  of  Medfield,  Bolton  Greys,  premium. 
To  Zebina  Smith  of  Dedham,  Barn-jard  Fowls,  premium 
To  Peter  Morriss  of  Milton,  Bantams,  premium,  . 
To  George  Cartwright  of  West  Needham,  best  statement 

of  Fowls,  the  2d  premium,      .... 
To  George  Holbrook  of  North  Wrentham,  for  Geese 

premium,      ....... 

To  John  W.  Shaw  of  Grantville,  for  Turkies,  premium 
To  Henry  L.  Stone  of  Grantville,  for  Ducks,  premium 
To  Eben  Farrington  of  Jamaica  Plain,  best  lot  of  Fowls 

premium,     ....... 

To   William  Flagg  of  West  Needham,   2d  best  Fowls 

premium,     ....... 


$2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

4.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

4.00 


3.00 


ROBERT  MANSFIELD,  Chairman. 


September  29,  1859. 


REPOPvTS  ON  PLOUGHING. 


HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Horse  Teams,  make  the  fol- 
lowing Report.     Whole  number  of  entries  two. 

They  award  the  following  premiums  : 
To  Jeremiah  W.  Gay  of  Dedham,  the  1st  premium  of  $8.00 

To  William  S.  Ware  of  West  Needham,  2d  premium  of  6.00 

The  work  for  which  the  premiums  were  awarded  was  perform- 
ed by  ploughmen  who  understood  the  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  which  was  very  perceptible  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
plough  was  held,  the  uniform  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow,  and 
in  the  ease  by  which  the  horses  performed  their  labor,  the  wliole 
work  being  executed  without  any  undue  excitement,  a  point 
always  to  be  desired  by  all  good  workmen.     The  ploughs  used  in 
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both  cases  were  Hurlburt's  Patent  Iron  Beam,  manufactured  at 
the  Boston  Locomotive  Works,  Boston. 

CALVIN  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 

SINGLE  TEAMS. 

Whole  number  of  entries,  three. 
To  Benjamin  White  of  Milton,  the  1st  premium  of   .         .  $8.00 
To  Luther  Eaton  of  Declham,  2d  premium  of  .         .      6.00 

To  William  Fales  of  Dedham,  3d  premium  of  .         .      5.00 

ROBERT  PORTER,  Chairman. 

DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Whole  number  of  entries,  three. 
To  Luther  Eaton  of  Dedham,  1st  premium  of         .         .  $10.00 
To  William  Fales  of  Dedham,  2d  premium  of  .         .       8.00 

Michigan  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plough. 
To  Horace  and  Moses  Whiting  of  Dedham,  1st  premium  of  10.00 
JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  SPADING. 

The  Committee  on  Spading  report  the  following.     Whole  num- 
ber of  entries,  nine. 

To  Dennis  Doody  of  Dorchester,  1st  premium  of  .  .  $6.00 
To  Daniel, McAuliff  of  Dorchester,  2(1  premium  of  .  .  4.00 
To  WiUiam  Smith  of  Med  way,  3d  premium  of  .         .3.00 

To  John  Foot  of  Dorchester,  4th  premium  of  .         .      2.00 

SAMUEL  WALKER,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  STRA\Y  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  on  Straw  Manufactures  regret  there  were  so 
few  specimens  of  Straw  Goods  presented  for  premium  or  exhibi- 
tion. At  this  season  of  the  year  it  will  always  be  impossible  for 
manufacturers  of  Bonnets  to  contribute  many  kinds  of  these  goods 
without  making  a  considerable  sacrifice.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, hope  that  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  will 
hereafter,  as  in  some  years  past,  secure  large  contributions  from 
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the  Bonnet  manufacturers  of  the  county,  who,  if  they  be  "  oneu  of 
straw, ''^  are  neither  deficient  in  private  enterprise  or  public  spirit. 

There  was  one  Bonnet  in  the  Exhibition  this  year  eminently 
suggestive.  It  was  made  and  contributed  by  jNFrs.  Betsey  Baker, 
wife  of  Mr.  Obcd  Baker  of  West  Dcdham,  now  seventy-three 
years  old.  From  the  fact  of  its  being  a  fac  simile,  of  the  first 
straw  Bonnet  ever  made  in  this  country — made  too  by  the  same 
hands  that  plaited  the  first  Braid  and  sewed  the  first  Bonnet  pro- 
duced by  American  skill  and  labor — the  Bonnet  deservedly  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  is  entitled  to  have  its  history  stated 
in  full  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  find,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry  "  for  the 
year  1858,  pages  155  to  167,  a  "  Sketch  of  the  rise  of  Straw 
Braiding  for  Ladies'  Hats  and  Bonnets,"  prepared  by  Hon.  W. 
B.  Staples,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Although  Rhode  Island  claims  to  have  given  birth  to  the  in- 
ventor of  Straw  Braiding,  Norfolk  county  has  given  her  a  resi- 
dence for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  enjoys  in  herself  and  exhibits  to 
the  world  the  fruits  of  her  inventive  skill  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 

The  origin  of  a  branch  of  industry  by  which  so  many  of  our 
people  subsist,  ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  and  the  life,  or 
at  least  the  name,  of  one  who  has  been  such  a  public  benefactor 
as  Mrs.  Baker,  ought  to  be  commemorated  in  the  annals  of  this 
Society. 

The  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  insertion  of  the 
article  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  and  that  to 
Mrs.  Baker  be  awarded  the  Society's  diploma  for  a  "  Fac  simile 
of  the  Original  American  Straw  Bonnet,"  both  being  made  by 
herself.  M.  M.  FISHER,   Chairman. 

Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  Straw  Braiding  for  Ladies^  Hats  and 

Bon7iets. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Straw  Manufactures,  and  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  publi- 
cation, we  here  insert  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Straw  Braiding  for 
Ladies'  Ilats  and  Bonnets,  condensed  from  an  article  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Domestic  Industry,"  written  4)y  the  Secretary  of  that 
Society,  Hon.  W.  R.  Staples. 

[Note. — By  the  hx^i  "  Imliistrial  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,"  imhlishctl 
in  1855,  it  appears  that  durin};  the  year  cndinjr  in  June,  tliere  were  made  in  tiic 
State  .•5,.'526,O0O  Straw  IJonnets,  and  1,907,485  Straw  Hals,  employin<r  1000  males 
and  9000  females.  Norfolk  county  furnishes  the  chief  part  of  these  manufactures, 
liavini:;  made,  according;:  to  the  same  Kcport,  in  1855,  2,;?G7,lf)0  IJonnets  and 
1,580,000  Hats,  and  j^'ivinj^-  emph)ynient  to  nearly  7000  persons  in  the  mamifac- 
turo  of  them.] 

10 
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"  So  far  as  is  known,  the  business  [of  straw  braiding]  commen- 
ced in  very  early  times,  in  Tuscany,  or  in  some  one  of  the  states 
of  Italy.  There  it  was  brought  to  great  perfection  many  years 
since,  and  hats,  bonnets  and  flats  made  from  it  were  exported  to 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  That  peculiar  kind,  known 
as  the  Leghorn  flats  and  braids,  attained  unrivalled  excellence. 
This  braid  is  made  from  a  small  straw,  known  now  as  the  Tuscan 
straw  hat  wheat,  and  is  put  together  in  a  mode  that  has  not  been 
successfully  imitated,  until  recently,  by  other  nations. 

Bonnets  and  hats  of  straw  were  at  first  imported  into  England, 
ready  for  the  milliner ;  afterwards  the  braid  was  imported  before 
it  was  made  up,  and  there  made  into  bonnets  and  hats.  From 
England  they  came  to  the  English  colonies  in  this  country.  The 
manufacture  of  straw  braid,  in  England,  from  native  straw,  com- 
menced within  the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  straw  used  being 
coarser  than  that  used  in  Italy,  led  to  the  subdivision  of  it  into 
splints  or  strands.  This  was  patented  in  England,  and  known  as 
the  Dunstable  Patent  hats  and  bonnets. 

When  straw  bonnets  and  hats  were  first  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
English  government  to  discourage  manufactures  of  all  kinds  in  all 
her  colonies.  And  Avhen  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  little  progress  had  been  made  in  any.  The  habit  of 
importing  what  was  Avanted,  had  almost  paralyzed  the  inventive 
faculty.  And  ladies,  who  sported  English  Dunstables  at  first,  be- 
cause they  were  not  permitted  to  manufacture  them,  imported 
them  afterwards  because  they  doubted  their  power  to  do  so. 

In  the  city  of  Providence,  in  1798,  Col.  John  Whipple  kept  a 
store  at  the  foot  of  Constitution  Hill,  at  what  are  now  Nos.  284 
and  2-36  North  Main  Street.  It  was  a  store  chiefly  for  the  sale  of 
dry  goods.  Mrs.  Naomi  Whipple,  the  worthy  help-mate  of  her 
husband,  assisted  in  tending  this  store.  She  was  a  lady  of  decided 
taste  in  matters  of  female  dress,  and  many  articles  were  wrought 
up  by  her,  into  hats,  caps  and  bonnets.  Among  the  assortment 
of  essentials  and  fineries  in  this  store,  were  Dunstable  straw  bon- 
nets.    These  were  trimmed  to  suit  purchasers,  by  Mrs.  Whipple. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Joel  Metcalf,  with  his  fomily,  resided  in  what  are 
now  Nos.  64  and  GQ  Benefit  Street.  They  had  removed  to  Prov- 
idence a  few  years  before,  from  Attleboro'.  Among  the  daugh- 
ters was  one  named  Betsey,  born  March  29,  178G,  now  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Obed  Baker  of  West  Dedham,  Mass.  The  imported  Dun- 
stable bonnets,  at  Mr.  Whipple's,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the 
young  ladies  in  the  town.  Miss  Betsey,  among  others,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  them.  They 
caught  her  eye  every  time  she  passed  from  her  house  to  her  uncle's 
house,  or  to  lier  father's  place  of  business,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  she  forgot  her  catechism  ami  the  tenth  commandment,  when 
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gazing  at  them.  This  may  be  deemed  not  unpardonable  in  a 
young  lady  of  her  age,  who  might  suppose  that  iior  personal  ap- 
pearance would  be  improved  by  such  a  bonnet,  and  more  especial- 
ly, as  it  led  her  to  take  steps  to  procure  one  without  taxing  her 
parents  for  the  purchase.  She  never  saw  any  straw  braid,  and 
could  obtain  none.  But  being  determined  to  have  a  Dunstable 
bonnet,  she  commenced  experimenting  with  some  oat  straw  that 
her  father  harvested  that  year.  The  following  letter,  from  her  to 
her  late  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Jesse  jNIetcalf,  gives  a  general  outline 
of  her  first  attempt  and  her  ultimate  success. 

West  Dedham,  Feb.  11, 1858. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  write  an  account  of  my 
learning  to  braid  straw. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  I  commenced  braiding.  My  father,  Joel 
Metcalf,  brought  home  some  oat  straw,  which  he  had  just  mowed, 
in  June  1798.  I  cut  the  straw,  and  smoothed  it  with  my  scissors, 
and  split  it  with  my  thumb  nail.  I  had  seen  an  imported  bonnet, 
but  never  saw  a  piece  of  braid,  and  could  not  tell  the  number  of 
straws.  I  commenced  the  common  braid  Avith  six  straws,  and 
smoothed  it  with  a  junk  bottle,  and  made  part  of  a  bonnet,  but 
found  that  it  did  not  look  like  the  imported  ones.  I  added  another 
straw,  and  then  it  was  right.  An  aunt,  who  resided  in  the  family, 
encouraged  me,  Avhile  most  of  my  friends  said  I  should  never  learn. 
She  would  sit  and  hold  the  braid,  while  I  braided  many  yards, 
thus  keeping  it  straight  and  in  place. 

We  could  not  make  it  white  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  and 
knowing  that  brimstone  would  whiten  other  things,  she  put  some 
in  a  pan,  with  some  coals  of  fire,  and  set  it  out  in  the  garden  ; 
then  standing  to  the  windward,  she  held  the  braid  in  the  smoke, 
and  thus  bleached  it. 

I  then  braided  all  sorts  of  trimming,  but  it  was  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  strands.  The  first  bonnet  I  made  was  of 
seven  braid,  with  bobbin  put  in,  like  open  Avork,  and  lined  with 
pink  satin.  This  was  very  much  admired,  and  hundreds,  I  should 
think,  came  to  see  it. 

Soon  after,  I  visited  Dedham,  and  learned  the  ladies  here,  and 
made  bonnets  for  several  of  them.  There  has  been  a  story  re- 
ported, that  I  braided  enough  in  the  stage  to  defray  my  expenses. 
I  did  braid  several  yards,  but  not  enough  to  pay  my  fare, 

After  my  return  to  Providence,  I  learned  Sally  Hichmond,  a 
near  neighbor,  to  braid  all  kinds.  She  went  on  a  visit  to  Wren- 
tham,  the  next  spring  I  think,  and  learned  them  there. 

It  has  been  published  that  they  first  be;j;an  to  braid  in  Wren- 
tham,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  Mrs.  John  Whipple,  after  she  was 
aged,  told  some  one  that  she  thought  it  was  Hannah  Metcalf,  who 
first  braided  ;  but  this  was  a  mistake,  for  she  never  braided.     I 
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learned  tlicm  to  braid  from  nearly  all  the  towns  around  Provi- 
dence, and  never  received  any  compensation  for  it.  I  learned  all 
■\vlio  came,  to  make  bonnets,  free  of  expense.  Many  said  I  ought 
to  get  a  patent ;  but  I  told  them  I  did  not  -wish  to  have  my  name 
sent  to  Congress. 

I  could  easily  earn  one  dollar  per  day,  and  sometimes  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents,  for  several  -weeks  at  a  time.  It  became  very 
profitable  business  for  several  years. 

Yours,  &c.  Betsey  Baker. 

This  was  sent  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Metcalf,  written  at 
my  request.  I  had  always  heard  that  straAV  braiding  in  this  coun- 
try commenced  in  the  neighborhood  before  described.  On  apply- 
ing to  Mrs.  M.  for  information,  I  was  informed  by  her  that  the 
uniform  statement  in  the  family  was  that  her  late  husband's  sister, 
Mrs.  Baker,  commenced  the  business.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
M.,  I  afterwards  called  on  Mrs.  Catharine  Brown  of  Newport,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Baker.  Though  well  stricken  in  years,  her  recol- 
lection of  the  facts  detailed  in  Mrs.  B.'s  note  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinct and  positive.  She  remembered  Hannah  Metcalf,  referred  to 
in  that  note,  who  was  a  daughter  of  her  uncle  Michael,  and  cor- 
roborated the  statement  of  Mrs.  B.,  "  that  she  never  braided." 
The  aunt  referred  to  by  Mrs.  B.,  was  Miss  Selah  Gay,  now  de- 
ceased, a  sister  of  Mrs.  Joel  Metcalf.  Miss  Sally  Richmond,  also 
referred  to,  lived  the  next  door  to  Miss  Metcalf,  on  Benefit  Street. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Richmond.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Angell,  and  died  in  April,  1816. 

From  a  letter,  which  accompanied  the  foregoing  statement  of 
Mrs.  Baker,  I  am  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract : 

"  I  wrote,  as  you  requested,  about  braiding.  Aunt  Selah  en- 
couraged me  ;  all  the  rest,  but  father,  said  I  should  never  learn. 
I  wrote  an  account  of  it  before  I  was  married,  and  have  copied 
out  the  dates.  I  do  not  remember  when  we  first  had  machines  to 
split  the  straw.  Father  was  very  anxious  we  should  keep  a  straw 
shop,  and,  you  know,  fitted  up  a  shop.  We  had  quite  a  manu- 
factory for  some  time  ;  but  Sophia's  health  failed,  and  I  never 
wished  to  be  confined  to  a  shop.  I  know  I  could  have  got  money  ; 
but  it  did  not  suit  me.  You  know  Sally  Richmond,  who  married 
Nicholas  Angell.  Some  got  the  impression  that  she  was  the  first 
that  braided.  I  have  often  been  told  that  I  learned  to  braid  by 
taking  a  bonnet  to  pieces.  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  braid  until  I 
braided  it.  The  four  strand  trimming  was  the  most  difficult  of 
anvthing  I  ever  tried  to  learn.  I  persevered  until  I  got  it  right, 
and  for  a  time  had  twelve  cents  per  yard." 

Mrs.  Baker  again  refers  to  this  subject,  in  another  letter  to 
Mrs.  Metcalf,  under  date  of  March  12,  1858,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made : 
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"  You  wish  to  know  more  about  braiding.  I  wrote  in  my  old 
book,  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  I  cut  oft'  the  first 
leaf,  which  had  dates,  some  years  since,  thinking  it  would  only  be 
a  laughing-stock  to  future  generations.  There  were  several  cir- 
cumstances noted  down  ;  that  I  began  to  braid  when  twelve  years 
old  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  a  bonnet.  Miss 
Alice  Keene  and  Mrs.  Whipple  bought  the  trimmings. 

"  A  woman  here,  says  she  bought  the  first  plain  straw  bonnet  I 
made,  of  cousin  Celia  Baker,  after  she  had  worn  it  three  or  four 
years.  I  made  a  number  of  bonnets  here,  and  learned  them  to 
braid  all  kinds  of  braid.  I  find  it  expressly  stated,  that  the  first 
who  learned  in  Providence  was  a  young  lady  who  lived  the  next 
door,  and  this  was  Sally  Richmond,  who  Avent  to  Wrentham,  and 
learned  them  to  braid  all  kinds  of  trimmings  as  well  as  the  plain 
braids.  I  will  try  to  braid  a  pattern  of  some  of  the  first  braid,  if 
my  hands  do  not  tremble.  I  stated  in  my  old  book,  after  they 
learned  in  Wrentham,  it  began  to  spread  over  the  country,  as  we 
had  a  numerous  acquaintance,  who  lived  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  also  mentioned  we  had  quite  a  manufactory,  and  were 
always  hurried  making  bonnets.  I  well  recollect  the  Misses  Howe. 
They  lived  near,  but  I  do  not  recollect  about  their  learning.  I 
recollect  Sylvia  Pidge,  from  Rehoboth,  Betsey  Bacon  and  Caty 
Gay  and  Mrs.  George,  from  Attleboro',  and  some  from  Pawtucket ; 
and  sister  Caty  removed  to  Bristol,  and  learned  them  there.  I 
never  had  anything  published  about  it,  and  never  saw  but  one  ac- 
count, which  was  published  by  a  man  in  Wrentham,  who  said 
Hannah  Metcalf  was  the  first  that  braided ;  but  Mrs.  Whipple 
made  the  mistake.  Mrs.  Whiting,  who  lives  in  our  house,  near 
by,  says,  she  always  heard  Sally  Richmond  learned  them  in  Wren- 
tham. She  knew  the  Avoman  who  braided  the  first  bonnet  there  ; 
and  Mrs.  Whiting  says  her  grandmother  carried  the  bonnet  to 
Boston  and  sold  it.  Her  name  is  Bennett.  She  is  still  living. 
Mrs.  W.  says  she  will  write  and  see  if  her  grandmother  remem- 
bers what  she  got  for  the  bonnet,  and  when  it  was. 

"  As  to  the  improvements,  we  soon  had  a  machine  to  split  straw. 
The  first  had  only  one  tooth  in  it,  but  soon  had  a  number  added, 
and  we  had  a  barrel  or  box  to  bleach  our  straw.  We  had  a  press- 
ing machine,  which  remained  in  our  garret  when  we  k^ft  the  old 
house,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  used  it,  or  who  invented  it. 
I  think  I  have  written  enough  about  old  times.  Probably  Caty 
could  remember  more,  although  she  was  opposed  to  my  trying  to 
learn,  as  is  stated  in  my  old  book." 

"  The  book,"  referred  to,  I  understand  to  be  a  diary  kept  by  Mrs, 
Baker  herself.  Those  who  know  ]\Irs.  B.  only  by  general  report, 
will  be  surprised  and  chagrined  that  she  has  mutilated  it,  and 
more  so,  at  the  reason  she  gives  for  having  done  it.     Such  daily 
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records  of  occurrences  are  invaluable  in  tracing  minute  history,  as 
well  as  in  delineating  character.  I  trust  what  remains  of  it  will 
be  kept  sacred. 

We  learn  from  this  letter  of  Mrs.  Baker's,  the  way  by  which 
the  art  of  braiding  straw  was  communicated  to  persons  in  Dedham, 
Wrentham,  Framingham,  Rehoboth,  Attleborongh  and  Bristol. 
From  these  towns,  as  from  new  centres,  it  radiated  in  every  direc- 
tion.    Mrs.  Baker  wrote  again  on  the  13th  of  March,  1858 : 

"  I  have  found  some  old  straws  and  braided  them  to-day.  The 
coarse  double  straw  was  such  as  I  braided  when  I  first  began.  The 
coarse  trimming  was  the  hardest  to  learn  of  any  thing  I  ever  tried 
to  do,  as  I  could  not  find  out  how  many  straws  there  were.  The 
fine  trimming  Mrs.  Whipple  always  wanted,  to  put  on  her  nice 
bonnets.  I  never  saw  any  like  it,  and  do  not  know  as  any  one 
ever  braided  like  it.  I  braided  it  for  her  many  years.  The  top 
I  thought  I  would  try,  after  so  many  3'ears,  and  have  only  braided 
this.     I  have,  years  gone  by,  braided  whole  bonnets  like  this." 

The  manufacturing  of  straw  into  bonnets  very  soon  divided  it- 
self into  two  branches — one  the  making  of  the  braid,  and  the  other 
the  making  of  braid  into  bonnets.  The  last  branch  fell  naturally 
into  the  hands  of  milliners,  who  at  first  formed  the  bonnet  from 
the  braid,  in  the  shape  that  fashion  or  the  taste  of  the  individual 
required.  After  the  business  became  more  extended,  this  branch 
was  again  divided.  Bonnets  and  hats  are  now  made  by  an  inter- 
mediate manufacturer,  and  pass  to  the  hands  of  the  milliner  to  be 
completed  and  trimmed.  The  braiders  were  always  the  most  nu- 
merous class.  That  branch  required  very  little  capital.  Rye 
straw,  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  was  the  material  chiefly 
used.  After  being  cut  from  the  field,  the  joints  in  the  straws  are  cut 
out,  and  with  the  leaves  thrown  away.  The  straws  are  examined 
as  cut,  and  such  as  are  rusty,  mildewed  or  spotted,  are  rejected. 
The  rest  are  exposed  to  the  sun  until  dried  and  partially  bleached, 
and  then  tied  in  bundles.  When  about  to  be  split  for  use,  they 
are  first  dampened,  and  then  drawn  through  the  splitting  machine 
before  described.  The  sphnts  or  strands  are  examined  as  they 
come  from  the  machine,  the  imperfect  ones  rejected,  and  the  ends 
of  the  straw,  which  did  not  pass  through  the  machine,  are  clipped 
oif.  The  strands  are  now  ready  for  the  braider.  They  are  kept 
moistened,  to  increase  their  suppleness,  while  the  busy  fingers  are 
employed  in  braiding  them.  The  width  of  the  braid  depends  on 
the  width  and  number  of  the  strands,  the  number  being  varied  to 
change  the  pattern  of  the  fabric.  The  strands  being  short,  are 
soon  used  up  by  the  braider  ;  when  nearly  so,  a  new  one  is  insert- 
ed with  the  old  one,  with  an  end  of  each  projecting.  The  ends  are 
afterwards  trimmed  off,  the  braid  bleached  and  then  pressed. 
Miss  Metcalf  did  this  at  first  with  a  junk  bottle.     The  flat  or  sad 
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iron  succeeded  the  bottle,  and  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  a 
machine  made  for  the  purpose,  which  resembled  the  drawing  roll- 
ers used  by  jewellers. 

The  braiding  of  straw  is  a  light  work,  requiring  little  muscular 
strength.     Its  irksomeness   results    from    the   sitting  position   in 
which  it  is  performed.     It  was   carried  on  in  the  family,  and  by 
almost  every  member  of  it.     The  mistress  of  the  household  would 
hurry  through   her  domestic  duties  to  take  it  up.     Her  elder 
daughters,  whose  fingers  were  more  supple,  phed  the  straws  from 
early  dawn  to  dewy  eve.     The  younger  children  of  both  sexes, 
above  five  years  of  age,  were  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  yards 
each  day,  sometimes  trenching  on  play  hours.      Braiding  was 
carried  to  the  school-room,  and  the  leisure  moments  in  the  school 
devoted  to  it.     A  large  flimily  was  a  pecuniary  blessing  in  the 
early  days  of  straw  braiding.     Many  of  the  comforts  and  most  of 
the  luxuries  that  entered  the  working  farmer's  house  Avere  the  re- 
sults  of  the  labors   of  his  minor  children.     It  was  objected  that 
children  Avere  deprived  of  some  of  the  benefits  of  schools  ;  that  the 
daughters  lacked  that  instruction  and  practice  in  the  arts  of  house- 
keeping, requisite  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  wives ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  female  and  younger  portions  of  the  family 
were  deprived  of  the  out-door  exercise   and   recreation  conducive 
to  health.     But  all   labor  is  confining  and  irksome.     It  is  the  ex- 
cess of  it  which  is  injurious  to  health.     There  were  some  advan- 
tages in  straw  braiding  over  other  employments   since   substituted 
for  it.     It  was  perforuied  at  home  ;  and  if  home  was  what  a  home 
ought  to  be,  it  could  be  robbed  of  much  of  its  irksomeness  by  fre- 
quent relaxation  and  pleasant  conversation.     After  once  learned, 
it  is  so  purel}'  mechanical  that  the   fingers  seem  to  move  success- 
fully without  any  mental  effi jrt ;  and,  in  forming  some  braids,  the 
braider  could  read  without  difficulty.     Mrs.  Baker  informed  me 
that  she  has  read  many  a  volume  Avhile  at  her  work ;  and  I  have 
learned  from  others,  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  reading  and 
braiding  at  the  same  time.     It  was  entirely  free   from   the  many 
dangers  which  environ  a  collection  of  young  persons  away  from 
their  parents   and   their  homes,  at  work   under  a  superintendent 
whose  only  object  is  to  make  the   most  money  from  their  labors. 
It  has  also  been  objected  to  straw  braiding,  that  it  led  to  undue 
expenditure  for  dress,  and  an  inordinate  love  for  it.     This  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  business.     It  is   the  tendency  of  all  employment 
that  brings  the  means  of  such  expenditures.     But  success  in  this, 
required   habits  of  neatness  and  industry,  which  arc  great  correc- 
tives of  the  matters  here  objected  to.     Mrs.  Baker,  in  a  letter  to 
the  author,  says : 

"  The  beauty  of  straw  bi-uiil  is  to  have  it  clean  and  white. 
(Mrs.  Whijtplo  was  proverbial  for  neatness, )  hence  the  necessity 
of  saying  to  every  braider,   *•  you  must  keep  it  clean,  or  you  can- 
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not  sell  it,'  as  dirt  in  straw  braid  cannot  be  cleansed  by  anything 
I  ever  tried  or  heard  of.  Dirt  entirely  spoiled  it,  and  it  must  be 
thrown  away.  This  led  to  a  great  change,  in  a  short  time,  in 
many  families.  The  children,  who  commenced  braiding  when  four 
or  five  years  old,  learned  neatness  and  order.  Thus  we  see,  from 
a  very  small  beginning,  what  God  has  wrought.  To  Him  be  all 
the  glory." 

The  avails  of  straw  braiding  were  the  means  of  greater  advance- 
ment in  education  to  many  ;  they  have  been  the  means  of  support 
to  others.  To  others  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  future  suc- 
cess in  life,  and  been  the  staif  and  stay  of  declining  years.  They 
have  aided  in  many  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  their  day. 
Mrs.  Baker  told  me  that  a  small  society  of  females,  in  Dedham, 
which  was  formed  by  her,  had,  from  the  avails  of  their  braiding  at 
their  regular  monthly  meetings,  contributed  more  than  $1000  to 
the  cause  of  missions  among  the  Indians  of  this  country.  The 
ladies  in  Wrentham  supplied  their  meeting-house  with  an  organ. 
Other  meeting-houses  were  repaired  and  beautified,  and  their  pas- 
tors in  part  supported  by  the  avails  of  braiding  bees." 


REPORTS  ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Metals  and  Wood. 
To  H.  E.  Jordan  of  Dedham,  for  sawed  Fretwork,  a  diploma. 
To  Edwin  A.  Morse  of  South  Dedham,  for  small  chairs,  carved, 

a  diploma. 
To  H.  E.  Bailey  of  Stoughton,  for  Horn  Walking  Canes,  a 
diploma. 

ADDISON  BOYDEN,  Chairman. 

Iron  Fencing.,  Stoves,  Horse  and  Ox  Shoes. 
To  James  Wallcy  of  Dedham,  for  Horse  Shoes,  a  diploma. 
HENRY  S.  CLARKE,  Chairman. 

Carriages,  Wagons,  Carts,  <fc. 
Whole  number  of  contributors,  &c.,  two. 

To  Messrs.  Cushman,  Baker  &  Co.,  for  the  best  covered  Wagon, 
a  premium  of  $5. 

And  a  gratuity  of  $B  for  the  best  Family  Carriage. 
To  Messrs.  Walley  k  Ilennehan,  for  the  best  Express  Wagon, 
a  premium  of  $4. 

SANFORD  CARROLL,  Chairman. 
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Native  Wines^  Jellies,  Preserves,  ^^c. 

Whole  number  of  contributors,  five. 

To  Cyrus  Bullard  of  East  Medway,  for  best  native  Honey  in 
comb,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  N.  C.  Estes  of  West  Needbam,  for  best  Blackberry 
Wine,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  H.  P.  Mcintosh  of  East  Needbam,  for  best  Sweet 
Apple  Syrup,  a  diploma. 

To  E.  W.  Mcintosh  of  East  Needham,  for  best  Native  Grape 
Wine,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  William  Whiting  of  Dedham,  for  best  preserved  Pickles, 
in  jars,  a  diploma. 

JOHN  W.  THOMAS,   Chairman. 


REPORT  0]^  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Whole  number  of  contributors,  six. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums,  and  report : — 
That  no  collection  of  Implements  having  been  offered,  their  atten- 
tion Avas  directed  to  the  six  entries  contained  in  this  schedule,  viz. 

No.  1.  Luther  Thayer  of  Brighton  exhibited  two  Green  Moun- 
tain Feed  Cutters.  These  are  simple,  substantial  and  efficient 
instruments  for  all  work. 

No.  2.  H.  H.  W.  Sigourney  of  West  Dedham,  presented  a 
Bucklin  Harrow,  good. 

No.  3.  Benjamin  F.  Boyden  of  Foxboro',  offered  an  improved 
wrought  iron  Skeleton  Plough.  The  beam  and  standard  or  instep 
resembled  the  common  cast-iron  beam  plough ;  the  land  side  pro- 
tected by  a  movable  plate.  From  the  land  side  and  standard 
projected  braces,  to  give  form  to,  and  support  the  mould-board,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  in  which  its  peculiarity  and  improvement 
principally  consisted,  and  which  is  formed  of  three  bars  of  Ij  by  f 
inch  iron  ;  the  upper  bar  forms  the  point  of  the  plough,  being  bolted 
down  on  the  extension  of  the  instep,  and  against  the  braces  as  it 
runs  aft.  It  may  better  be  understood  by  gauging  off  1^  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  common  mould-board — a  similar  strip  near  the 
bottom,  and  a  like  strip  through  the  centre — the  intermediates 
being  removed,  leaving  the  three  bars  as  a  trident,  when  used  in 
old  or  stubble  grounds,  each  of  the  bars  serving  as  a  point  in  this 
operation,  and  as  a  support  to  a  thin  steel  plate  or  share,  bolted 
upon  them  when  used  in  sward  land.  This  plough  reminds  us  of 
the  truism  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under 
11 
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the  sun."  j\Iore  than  thirty  years  since,  with  the  venerable  Fes- 
sonden  (of  agricnltiiral  and  comic  memory),  we  inspected  a  Skele- 
ton or  Gi-idiron  Plough,  far  inferior  to  this.  Failing  to  effect  a 
trial  of  the  Plough  at  Dedhum  on  the  28th  September,  we  have 
since  visited  Foxboro',  and  witnessed  the  operation  of  two  of 
these  ploughs  in  sward  and  tilled  land.  In  sward,  under  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  its  work  Avas  good,  and  better  than 
could  have  been  expected  of  it. 

On  the  16th  November,  returning  from  the  field  Avhere  a  tender 
sward  and  an  inch  of  frost  had  vainly  attempted  to  interrupt  its 
labors  as  referred  to  above,  the  plough,  with  share,  was  used  in 
an  adhesive  potato  field  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  prong 
plough  or  trident,  by  Avhich  is  meant  the  plough  having  the  share 
removed,  was  equally  satisfactory  in  its  operation — no  clogging 
from  roots,  weeds,  stones,  &c.  ;  there  was  no  adhesion  on  the  bars, 
l-4th  to  l-3d  of  the  furrow  slice  passing  the  interstices  to  the 
bottom  of  the  open  furrow,  the  remainder  throAvn  off  as  usual,  and 
all  thoroughly  pulverized.  Here  is  a  prospect  of  obtaining  that 
grand  desideratum,  '■'•  the  desire  of  all  ploughmen,"  viz.,  a  mould- 
hoard  to  run  clear  in  aJl  lands,  particularly  old  land.  We  award 
a  diploma  for  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Boyden,  who  is  about  to 
add  important  improvements,  and  is  desirous  to  compete  at  the 
next  Ploughing  IMatch,  both  in  sward  and  old  land,  if  permitted  ; 
and  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  offering  premiums  for  old  Innd 
ploughing,  of  which  there  is  nearly  ten  to  one  of  sward.  Will 
the  Trustees  consider  this  ? 

JVo.  4.  Elijah  Dunbar  of  Canton,  exhibited  a  Bucklin's  Patent 
Tooth  Harrow,  of  superior  manufacture,  and  had  one  in  operation 
on  the  field,  both  in  old  land  and  on  sward  newly  turned.  Its  motion 
Avas  steady,  working  deep,  but  not  disturbing  the  sod,  stirring  the 
earth  thoroughly,  and  of  light  draught ;  the  form,  construction, 
and  attachment  of  the  tooth  to  the  beam  is  excellent — its  opera- 
tion satisfactory.  For  its  introduction  to  Norfolk  county  we 
award  a  premium  of  $4. 

Mr.  Dunbar  informs  us,  that  under  his  patented  rights  in  this 
county,  he  offers  the  Teeth  at  25  cents  each,  the  Bolts  at  8  cents — 
which  is  low  ;  while  for  the  right  to  use  them,  he  demands  ^5 — 
which  is  too  high. 

No.  5.  E.  F.  Winslow  of  South  Dedham,  a  New  England 
Mowing  Machine,  designed  for  one  horse. 

Surrounded  as  we  then  Avere  by  squadrons  of  tlie  equine  race, 
it  Avas  not  thought  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  or  for 
the  advancement  of  the  speed,  that  the  Horse  should  Avork  alone. 

iVo.  6.  S.  W.  &  R.  M.  Draper  of  South  Dedham,  exhibited  a 
Mill-Stone  Dressing  Machine — not  strictly  agra-cultur-al  !  But, 
like  the  mill,  it  removes  us  from  the  barbarism  of  samp,  sucotash, 
and  hominy.     Like   the  school-house,  it  exhibits  the  principles  of 
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science  and  mechanics  ;   like  the  church,  it  provides  for  us  better 
bread  ;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah  of  old,  if  there  be  "  death  in 
the  pot,"  it  Avill  furnish  that  meal  Avhich  will  render  it  harmless 
and  healthful  to  all.     Let  its  merits  be  known. 
For  the  Committee, 


JOHN  MEARS. 


Dorchester,  Nov.  25,  1859. 


REPORT  ON  LADIES'  WORK. 

The  Committee  on  Ladies'  Work  submit  the  following  Report : 

To  Mrs.  Marshall  of  West  Needham,  for  best  specimen  of 
Needle  Work,  $1.00. 

To  jNIiss  Lizzie  AUwright  of  Dedham,  for  wrought  Handker- 
chief, 50  cents. 

To  Miss  Hattie  Fales  of  Dedham,  for  worsted  Shawl  of  Crochet 
Work,  $1.00. 

To  Frances  Colburn  of  West  Dedham,  for  Pencil  Drawings,  50 
cents. 

To  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Lewis  of  Walpolc,  for  Pencil  Drawing,  Nut 
and  Cone  Frame,  diploma  and  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Sarah  Ellis  of  Walpole,  under  12  years  of  age,  for 
Pencil  Drawings,  accompanied  by  note  from  her  teacher,  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  John  BuUard  of  Dedham,  for  a  very  elegant  worsted 
work  Screen,  for  which  the  Committee  can  give  no  premium  wor- 
thy of  the  work  ;  they  therefore  recommend  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Emehne  S.  Leonard  of  Foxborough,  for  silk  Bedquilt, 
the  first  premium  of  $3.00. 

To  ]\Irs.  S.  M.  Bailey  of  Stoughton,  for  Bedquilt,  beautifully 
quilted,  $2.00. 

To  Mrs.  Allen  of  Medway,  for  Delaine  Quilt,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Murphy  of  West  Roxbury,  for  best  knit  Counterpane, 
$1.00. 

To  Mrs.  Littlefield  of  Milton  Hill,  for  second  best  knit  Counter- 
pane, 50  cents. 

To  E.  A.  Morse  of  South  Dedham,  a  lad  13  years  of  age,  for 
Bedquilt,  well  made,  a  diploma  as  a  reward  for  juvenile  industry. 

To  Mrs.  P.  Lambert  of  Dorchester,  80  years  of  age,  for  braid- 
ed Rag-Mat,  $1.00. 

To  Mrs.  Susan  Shaw  of  Dedham,  for  Cone  Picture  Frames, 
$1.00. 

To  Mrs.  Horatio  Clark  of  Dedham,  for  Cone  Picture  Frames, 
$1.00.  To  the  same  lady,  for  excellent  specimen  of  Shirt  Mak- 
ing, $1.00. 
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To  Miss  S.  P.  Bird  of  Dorchester,  Cone  Basket,  50  cents. 

To  ]Miss  Lizzie  Ann  Lewis  of  Walpole,  for  best  specimen  of 
Hair  Wreath,  $1.00. 

To  ^Nliss  Anna  W.  Ilaraant  of  Dorchester,  for  second  best  Hair 
Wreath,  a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Obed  Baker  of  West  Dedham,  the  lady  who  made  the 
first  straw  bonnet  in  America,  for  the  best  specimen  of  Darning, 
60  cents. 

To  Miss  Carrie  Eaton  of  East  Needham,  for  an  elaborate  and 
■well  made  Skirt,  Avith  various  kinds  of  tape  trimming  inserted,  50 
cents. 

To  Mrs.  Daniel  Mann  of  Dover,  for  best  Worsted  Hose,  $1.00. 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Richardson  of  Franklin,  presented  a  very 
pretty  basket  of  Flowers,  dried  in  sand  ;  worthy  of  notice. 

To  the  same  lady,  twenty  years  of  age,  for  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  patching,  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Lucy  Stanwood  of  Grantville,  Needham,  for  Crochet 
Thread  Tidy,  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Emily  Curtis  of  Dedham,  for  Crochet  Tidy,  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Hannah  Lyon  of  Needham,  for  a  Rag  Mat,  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Ann  Ellis  of  Walpole,  for  Ottoman  Covers,  50  cents. 

Miss  Sewall  of  Medfield,  as  usual,  exhibited  beautiful  specimens 
of  Worsted  Work. 

To  Miss  Carrie  Billings  of  Sharon,  for  Dahlia  Mat,  in  raised 
worsted,  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Hattie  Kingsbury  of  Needham,  for  Lamp  Mat,  Watch 
Case,  and  Cushion  of  Bead  Work,  50  cents. 

To  Miss  Mary  Conant  of  Walpole,  for  Cone  Watch  Case, 
Basket  and  Frame,  50  cents. 

To  Miss  H.  E.  Hewes  of  Dedham,  for  basket  of  Wax  Fruit, 
$1.00. 

To  the  same  lady  for  elegant  Hair  Jewelry,  $1.00. 

To  Miss  Mary  RafFerty  of  Roxbury,  for  Crochet  Mat,  25  cents. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Ware  of  Grantville,  Needham,  hkewise  presented 
good  specimens  of  Patching  and  Darning. 

An  Infant's  Knit  Apron,  by  Miss  Breed  of  South  Dedham, 
very  neat. 

A  very  fine  silk  patchwork  Sofa  Cushion,  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  B. 
Fuller  of  Roxbury,  much  admired. 

To  Miss  C.  A.  E.  Ellis  of  Walpole,  six  years  of  age,  for  silk 
patchwork  Cover  for  Cricket,  50  cents. 

To  Mrs.  Brown  of  Dedham,  for  Knit  Capes,  $1.00. 

H.  N.  Seaver  of  Dedham,  ten  years  of  age,  exhibited  ingenious 
specimens  of  Paper  Cutting  Avith  scissors. 

Miss  Hannah  Lyon  of  Needham,  exhibited  Lamp  Mats  of  raised 
worsted  work,  worthy  of  notice. 
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INIrs.  Waters  of  Dedham,  exhibited  Chair  Seat  of  raised  worsted 
work,  Avorthy  of  commendation. 

Mrs.  EUery  C.  Daniell  of  Dedham,  Ukewise  exhibited  a  beauti- 
fully wrought  Chair  Seat. 

There  were  some  jjaiutings  exhibited,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
making  this  report,  there  were  none  entitled  to  more  than  favor- 
able notice. 

Dr.  Aten,  Joseph  H.  Lathrop,  and  Arthur  Miller,  all  of  Ded- 
ham, sent  collections  of  Stuffed  Birds,  which  added  much  to  the 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  our  department,  for  which  the  contribu- 
tors will  please  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  Society. 

We  are  happy  to  see  a  decided  advance  over  former  exhibitions 
in  this  department,  of  truly  useful  and  meritorious  articles. 

Mrs.  SANFORD  HOWARD, ) 

Mrs.  G.  ALDEN,  \  Committee. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  HUBBARD,  ) 


ESSAYS. 
— • — 

CATTLE-BREEDING  IN  NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

BY   SAXFORD   HOWARD,    ESQ. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society,  I  herewith  submit  a  few  suggestions  in 
regard  to  cattle-breeding  in  this  county. 

The  question  may  be  raised  in  the  outset,  whether  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  breed  any  description  of  cattle  here.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  comparatively  high  price  of  our  lands  and  their  general 
inferiority  for  grazing  purposes,  render  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  stock  unprofitable.  Admitting  the  soundness  of  these  objec- 
tions, in  the  main,  there  may  still  be  an  advantage  in  rearing  a 
particular  kind  of  stock,  or  at  least  it  may  be  shown  that  one  kind 
may  be  reared  to  better  advantage  than  another. 

Our  proximity  to  a  large  city,  and  the  existence  here  of  a  large 
manufacturing  population,  cause  a  large  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  particularly  for  milk,  which  cannot  be  brought  from 
so  remote  localities  as  beef.  We  may  reasonably  expect  this 
demand  to  continue,  and  that  prices  will  be  so  far  remunerative 
that  the  article  will  be  largely  produced  in  this  county.  Coavs, 
therefore,  must  be  the  principal  stock  of  our  farmers,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  those  which  Avill  afford  the  greatest  profit  for 
their  cost  and  food  consumed,  is  the  question  for  consideration. 

Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  milch  cows  in 
the  ordinary  cattle-markets.  They  are  indeed  so  rare  that  the 
greater  portion  are  retained  by  the  breeders  themselves,  and  the 
fact  of  a  cow  in  the  prime  of  life  being  sent  to  market,  is  generally 
regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  "  there  is  something 
wrong  about  her,"  either  in  natural  propensities  or  acquired 
habits.  If  untried  heifers  are  bought  from  droves  that  are  gath- 
ered promiscuously,  the  chance  of  their  making  good  cows  is 
small,  though  something  may  be  gained  in  the  preliminary  train- 
ing they  may  receive.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  general 
purchaser  cannot  resort  to  herds  of  reputation  as  dairy  stock, 
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because  but  few  such  are  established.  He  must  run  the  risk  of 
taking  animals  from  the  miscellaneous  stock  of  the  country,  Avhich 
as  a  -whole,  has  no  fixed  or  distinguishing  characteristic. 

The  advantages  in  favor  of  cows  reared  here,  are,  that  they 
are  generally  more  healthy  than  those  brought  from  a  different 
locality  ;  that  they  may  be  so  trained  as  to  become  gentle  and 
free  from  tricks  ;  and  that  by  selecting  from  a  stock  known  to  be 
good,  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  desired  qualities  are  greatly 
increased.  Oxen  can  be  obtained  with  less  difficulty  than  cows  ; 
there  is  less  liability  of  deception  ;  a  brief  trial  in  the  yoke  settles 
the  question  of  their  fitness  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  inference  from  these  premises  is,  that  dairy  stock  is  the 
kind  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  which  would  be  most  advanta- 
geous in  this  county.  It  has  been  a  favorite  idea,  I  am  aware, 
tliat  cattle  should  be  bred  with  reference  to  combining  all  quali- 
ties— beef,  ability  to  labor,  and  milk.  Without  occupying  space 
in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  gene- 
rally the  most  advantageous  course.  It  must  be  evident  that  a 
higher  degree  of  excellence  is  attainable  in  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular property,  when  the  attention  of  the  breeder  is  specially 
directed  to  that  property,  than  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine in  the  same  animal  pi;operties  more  or  less  antagonistic. 
Why,  then,  should  not  every  breeder  have  regard  to  the  main 
object  for  which  he  keeps  cattle  ?  If  milk  is  the  object,  let  him 
keep  the  breed  which  will  give  the  best  return  in  that  article,  and 
when  he  wants  cattle  for  different  purposes,  let  him  obtain  them 
from  other  breeders,  who  being  differently  situated,  find  their 
profit  in  attention  to  other  properties. 

Of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  particularly  adapted 
to  dairy  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  would  be  the  most 
successful  here.  None  of  them  have  been  tried  to  an  extent  that 
would  justify  a  positive  assertion  in  regard  to  them.  The  most, 
therefore,  that  Avill  be  attempted  in  this  connection,  is  to  notice 
those  breeds  or  crosses  which  it  seems  most  probable  would  give 
satisfactory  returns,  leaving  to  actual  and  thorough  trial,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  Before  disposing  of  this  point,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  cows  of  medium  or  rather 
small  size,  will  be  found,  generally,  to  give  the  best  returns  from 
our  pastures.  It  is  a  principle  well  established  in  England,  where 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  their  adaptation  to  special  localities  and 
pur{ioses  is  better  understood  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Avorld, 
that  the  size  of  the  animal  should  depend  on  the  soil  and  climate. 
Our  soil  is  rather  poor  and  our  climate  severe,  and  hence  an 
animal  of  only  medium  size,  or  less,  is  best  suited  to  our  circum- 
stances. On  a  poor  [lasture,  a  large  animal  may  only  be  able  to 
obtain  food  enough  to  supply  the  natural  waste  of  the  system  ; 
but  a  smaller  animal,  rofjuiring  pro[)ortionaI)ly  less  to  sup[)ly  this 
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waste,  might  lay  by  a  surplus  in  the  shape  of  fat  or  milk.  Hence, 
althou,^h  there  may  be  a  large  range,  a  sheep  will  fatten  where  a 
cow  will  starve,  and  a  small  cow  will  keep  in  good  order,  and  give 
milk,  where  a  large  one  can  only  hold  her  own,  or  perhaps  grow 
poor. 

Our  cattle,  as  well  as  other  domestic  animals,  have  come  mostly 
from  the  British  islands,  and  owing  to  the  general  superiority  of 
the  stock  of  those  islands,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall,  in  most 
cases,  resort  there  for  whatever  ncAv  blood  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  introduce  into  this  country.  The  British  breeds  which 
are  included  in  the  milk-producing  class,  are  the  Ayrshire,  the 
Alderney  or  Jersey,  the  Yorkshire,  the  Leicestershire  or  Long- 
horn,  the  Suffolk,  and  the  Kerry. 

The  Ayrshire  Breed  may  be  said  to  be  of  artificial  origin.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  known  as  the  Dunlop  breed,  from  the 
superior  stock  in  the  possession  of  General  Dunlop,  near  Ayr, 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  this  gentleman 
imported  cattle  from  Holland,  the  blood  of  which  was  infused  with 
other  breeds  (one  of  which  was  probably  the  Alderney),  thus 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Ayrshire.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Dunlop  family  were  in  possession  of  valuable  dairy 
stock  as  early  as  the  period  above  alluded  to.  The  poet  Burns, 
when  he  was  farming  at  ElUsland,  near  Dumfries,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  1788,  speaks  of  a  heifer  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  proprietor  of  Dunlop  House,  as  "  the  finest  quey  in 
Ayrshire."  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  leading 
type  of  the  Ayrshire  was  derived  in  part  from  a  cross  with  the 
Kyloe  or  West  Highland  breed.  This  appeared,  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  in  what  was  called  the  Swinley  variety.  The 
facts  which  I  have  obtained  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  it,  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :  Theophilus  Parton  of  Swinley  farm,  near 
Dairy,  Ayrshire,  about  forty  years  ago,  took  great  pains  to  select 
a  herd  of  what  were  deemed  to  be  the  heat  Ayrshire  cattle,  into 
Avhich  he  infused  a  strain  of  the  West  Highland  blood,  the  particu- 
lar degree  of  which  is  not  generally  known.*  The  Swinley  stock 
differs  from  the  ordinary  Ayrshire  in  having  a  shorter  head,  with 
more  breadth  across  the  eyes,  more  upnght  and  spreading  bonis, 
more  hair,  and  generally  better  constitutions.  They  are  also 
som.ewhat  smaller  boned  than  the  old  stock,  though  from  their 
superior  symmetry  they  are  equal  to  them  in  weight  of  carcass. 

The  following  points  given  by  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural 
Association,  1853,  "  as  indicating  superior  quality,"  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  standard  for  Ayrshires,  as  recognised  by  the  leading 
breeders : 

*  In  my  late  visits  to  Scotlaiul,  I  learned  that  I\Ir.  Parton  was  still  living, 
tlionL'li  iVoni  the  infirmities  of  age,  ui)\vards  of  eighty  years,  he  does  not 
attend  to  business  matters. 
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Head  short,  forehead  wide,  nose  fine  between  the  muzzle  and 
eyes  ;  muzzle  moderately  large,  eyes  full  and  lively,  horns  widely 
set  on,  inclining  upwards  and  curving  slightly  inwards. 

j^cck  long  and  straight  from  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
der, free  from  loose  skin  on  the  under  side,  fine  at  its  junction 
Avith  the  head,  and  the  muscles  symmetrically  enlarging  towards 
the  shoulders. 

Shoulders  thin  at  the  top,  brisket  light,  the  whole  fore-quarters 
thin  in  front,  and  gradually  increasing  in  depth  and  width  backwards. 

Back  short  and  straight,  spine  well  defined,  especially  at  the 
shoulders,  short  ribs  arched,  the  body  deep  at  the  flanks,  and  the 
milk-veins  well  developed. 

Pelvis  long,  broad  and  straight,  hook  [or  hip]  bones  wide 
apart,  and  not  much  overlaid  with  fat,  thighs  deep  and  broad,  tail 
long  and  slender,  and  set  on  level  with  the  back. 

Milk-vessel  [udder]  capacious  and  extending  well  forward, 
hinder-part  broad  and  firmly  attached  to  the  body,  the  sole  or 
under  surface  nearly  level.  The  teats  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  equal  in  thickness,  and  hanging  perpendicularly  ; 
their  distance  apart  at  the  sides  should  be  equal  to  about  one-third 
of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  across  to  about  one-half  of  the 
breadth. 

Le(/s  short,  the  bones  fine,  and  the  joints  firm. 

Skin  soft  and  elastic,  and  covered  with  soft,  close,  and  woolly 
hair. 

The  colors  preferred  are  brown,  or  brown  and  white,  the  colors 
being  distinctly  defined. 

Weight  of  the  animal  Avhen  fattened,  about  forty  imperial 
stones,  sinking  the  offal  [that  is  560  pounds,  the  quarters,  or 
meat  only]. 

As  to  the  produce  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  Professor  Low  says  : 
"  Healthy  cows,  on  good  pastures,  give  from  800  to  900  gallons 
of  milk  a  year."  Alton  says  :  "  GOO  gallons  a  year  may  be 
deemed  about  the  average  of  this  breed  ;"  and  the  author  of 
British  Hmhandry  says  in  reference  to  this  yield  :  "  If  equalled, 
we  beheve  it  will  not  be  found  exceeded  by  any  other  breed  in 
the  kingdom."  Martin  says  :  "  The  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  cow 
will  afford  250  lbs.  of  butter,  or  500  lbs.  of  cheese,  annually." 
Milburn's  estimate  is,  that  cows  of  this  breed  will  give  GOO  to  800 
gallons  of  milk  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  as  much  as  2G0  lbs. 
of  butter.  Haxton  cites  many  statistics,  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  one  dairy  of  thirty  cows,  the  average  annual  yield  of  milk  was 
(J32  gallons  ;  that  9;^  quarts  afforded  a  pound  of  butter,  amount- 
ing to  an  aggregate  of  nearly  274  lbs.  in  a  year. 

This  breed  has  not,  as  yet,  had  a  fair  trial  in  this  country.  A 
few  have  been  imported  from  time  to  time  within  the  last  twenty 
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years,  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
imported  several  from  1839  to  1844.  For  the  same  Society  I 
selected  and  shipped  eleven  heifers  and  four  bulls  in  1859,  all  of 
which  arrived  safely  in  this  country.  I  also  sent  -with  them  eight 
head  of  the  same  breed,  for  different  gentlemen  in  this  State.  In 
1859  I  selected  and  shipped  to  H.  H.  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Southboro', 
twenty-three  head  of  Ayrshires,  which  with  those  obtained  for 
him  the  previous  year,  and  their  descendants,  make  the  number 
of  his  herd  thirty,  at  this  time. 

Most  of  those  of  the  importation  of  1858  and  1859,  are  young, 
but  few  of  them  having  bred  at  the  time  they  were  imported. 
Hence  it  will  require  several  years  to  determine  their  actual  char- 
acter in  regard  to  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  here. 

The  Jersey  or  Alderxey  Breed  takes  its  name  from  a  group 
of  islands  (Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey)  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  is  hence  sometimes  called  the  Channel  Islands  breed. 
These  cattle  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  French 
coast,  and  they  certainly  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Normandy.  Indeed  they  were  formerly  called  the  "  Alderney 
or  Normandy  breed."  The  writer  has  seen  men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  selecting  cows  in  Normandy  which  were  sold  in  Eng- 
land as  of  the  Guernsey  breed.  The  Channel  Islands  cows  are 
distinguished  for  the  richness  of  their  milk  and  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  the  butter  it  affords.  The  quantity  of  butter  is  also  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cow.  The  old  stock  of  all  the 
islands  was  delicate  in  constitution,  and  the  shape  of  many  of  them 
was  ragged  and  uncouth — as  Col.  Le  Couteur  says,  in  his  essay 
on  the  Jersey  cow,  pubhshed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  they  were  "  Meg  Merrilies  of  cows." 

The  Alderneys  were  introduced  here  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ao-o,  and  were  at  one  time  quite  common  at  the  country  seats  of 
gentlemen  around  Boston  ;  but  they  generally  failed  for  want  of 
hardiness.  The  improved  Jersey  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  the 
Alderney  and  Guernsey.  A  society  which  was  established  for 
the  improvement  of  these  cattle  has  existed  in  Jersey  for  many 
years.  According  to  Le  Couteur,  the  shape  and  constitution  of 
the  breed  have  been  much  improved  by  proper  selections  through 
many  generations,  Avhile  something  has  been  gained  in  the  quan^ 
tity  of  butter  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed.  This  improved 
stock  has  been  considerably  introduced  into  this  country,  particu- 
larly into  this  State  and  Connecticut ;  but  sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  since  their  introduction  to  justify  a  positive  opinion  in 
re""ard  to  their  success  here.  Tliey  are  evidently  more  hardy 
than  the  old  Alderney  stock ;  their  hides  are  generally  thicker, 
though  frequently  too  thin ;  they  have  better  forms,  and  their 
fattening  tendency  is  increased,  though  not  generally  to  a  degree 
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that  interferes  injuriously  with  the  yield  of  milk.  So  far  as  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  from  what  they  have  done  here,  they  seem 
to  be  just  the  cows  for  the  town  and  city,  where  plenty  of  good 
food  and  comfortable  shelter  are  always  provided.  As  to  general 
dairy  purposes  in  the  country,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial,  having  particular  regard  to  selections  of  those  of  good 
constitution.  They  are  also  worthy  of  attention  for  crossing  the 
common  stock.  Persons  who  have  kept  the  breed  in  the  vichiity 
of  Boston,  have  obtained  an  extra  price  for  butter.  Instances 
are  not  uncommon  of  cows  of  this  breed  aifording  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  and  sometimes  still  higher  yields  are 
obtained.  The  statement  of  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  West 
Roxbury,  was  published  several  years  since,  showing  that  the  milk 
of  his  cow  Flora,  produced  511  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  year. 

The  Yorkshire  Breed  is  a  sub- variety  of  the  Short-horn.  It 
is  not  that  which  has  been  denominated  the  Improved  Short-horn, 
or  Durham  breed,  whose  leading  characteristic  is  the  production 
of  beef.  Though  both  belong  to  the  Short-horn  race,  there  is  as 
much  diflference  between  the  milking  and  fattening  varieties  as 
between  cattle  which  are  frequently  considered  of  distinct  breeds. 
The  term  Yorkshire  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  great  bulk  of 
Short-horn  cattle  having  no  pedigrees,  and  those  having  unknown 
or  indefinite  degrees  of  the  improved  blood.  They  have  frequently 
been  imported  to  this  country,  sometimes  as  "  ship's  cows,"  but 
are  often  elevated  to  the  rank  of  "  Durhams"  on  their  arrival. 
A  variety  called  Holderness,  from  a  district  of  that  name  in  York- 
shire, was  formerly  celebrated  for  milk.  The  Yorkshires  have 
been  kept  extensively  in  England  for  milk,  on  rich  pastures,  and 
for  the  milk-dairies  of  cities.  But  they  are  not  adapted  to  short 
pastures,  on  account  of  their  great  size  and  rather  weak  constitu- 
tions. They  are  not  a  breed  that  would  be  profitable  here,  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

There  was  formerly  a  variety  of  cattle  in  Yorkshire  called  the 
Yorkshire  Brindle,  much  prized  for  their  milking  properties. 
From  some  of  the  remnant  of  this  variety  that  I  have  seen  in 
England,  they  may  be  said  to  differ  considerably  from  the  Short- 
horns. Their  color  is  widely  different,  being,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, brindled,  while  the  ordinary  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  Short- 
horns in  general,  are  either  roan,  or  red  and  white  ;  the  head  is 
generally  shorter  and  broader,  with  longer  and  more  upright 
horns.  From  descriptions  of  cattle  imported  into  Virginia  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
Kentucky,  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  them  were  of  thi  i  York- 
shire Brindle  breed. 

The  Leicester  or  liONG-iiORNED  Breed  is  one  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, being  generally  considered  indigenous  to  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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It  appears  to  have  occupied  originallj,  the  lower  and  more  fertile 
portions  of  the  country,  while  the  hilly  or  mountainous  districts 
•were  possessed  by  a  smaller  race,  better  fitted  for  scanty  fare  and 
exposure.  The  Long-horn  cows  of  both  England  and  Ireland, 
have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  milkers,  except  the 
variety  originated  by  Bake  well,  in  which  the  fattening  propensity 
was  cultivated  without  regard  to  milk.  They  are  of  rather  large 
size,  rankitig  next  to  the  tShort-horns  in  bulk  of  frame,  but  do  not 
generally  fatten  to  as  great  Aveights  as  the  Ilerefords.  They  are 
not  as  extensively  kept  in  England  and  Ireland  as  formerly, 
having  given  way,  in  the  beef-making  districts,  to  breeds  of  earlier 
maturity ;  but  in  some  of  the  dairy  districts — especially  where 
cheese  is  the  product — they  are  still  retained  and  highly  esteemed, 
their  advocates  contending  that  no  breed  can  surpass  them  for 
tliis  object.  At  the  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
"WarAvick,  in  Jvily  last,  I  saw  several  very  fine  specimens  of  this 
breed.  They  were  generally  well  shaped,  excellent  handlers, 
with  indications  of  being  good  malkers.  This  remark  would  also 
apply  to  specimens  of  the  breed  seen  on  various  farms  in  England. 
They  are  very  hardy,  for  so  large  a  breed,  and  make  up  in  lon- 
gevity what  they  lack  in  early  maturit3\ 

The  Long-horns  have  formerly  been  introduced  into  different 
sections  of  tliis  country,  but  not  in  large  numbers,  and  there  are 
few  instances  where  the  breed  has  been  kept  pure.  The  blood 
Avas  diffused  to  some  extent  in  the  best  grazing  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  the  cattle  of  those  sections,  although  the 
Short-horn  blood  generally  predominates,  still  often  shoAV,  by  the 
fineness  of  the  shoulder  and  rising  neck,  the  effect  of  the  Long- 
horn  cross.  In  Maine,  the  first  cause  in  the  production  of  the 
large  and  strong  oxen  for  Avhich  some  parts  of  that  State  have 
been  noted,  was  a  cross  with  Long-horn  bulls  introduced  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  nearly  seventy  years  ago  ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  the 
same  stock  obtained  considerable  notoriety  through  an  animal 
presented  by  Mr.  Vaughan  to  Gov.  Gore,  his  descendants  being 
called  "  the  Gore  breed." 

The  Suffolk  Breed  is  Avithout  horns.  It  was  formerly  some- 
what noted  for  dairy  properties,  but  is  not  extensively  kept  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  absolutely  knoAA'n  that  any  of  this  breed 
have  ever  been  imported  into  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
polled  or  hornless  cattle,  which  Avere  formerly  quite  common  here, 
bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Suffblks  than  to  any  other  breed. 
They  certainly  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  GalloAvay,  which  is 
sometimes  applied  to  them,  being  different  in  color  (the  GalloAvays 
are  almost  invariably  black),  shape,  and  characteristics.  Near 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  Joseph  Russell,  Esq.  of  Boston,  im- 
ported from  England  several  hornless  cattle,  Avhich  the  late  Col. 
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Jacjues,  Avho  Avas  avcII  acquainted  with  tliem,  believed  to  be  of  the 
Suffolk  breed.  They  were  kept  in  Chelsea,  and  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  herd  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Benja.  Shurt- 
leff,  Esq.  of  North  Chelsea,  A  cow  was  also  brought  to  this 
country  from  Ireland,  several  years  since,  in  the  ship  Jamestown, 
and  hence  was  called  "  the  Jamestown  Cow,"  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  Suffolks  I  have  seen  in  England.  A  bull  from  this  cow 
by  a  Jersey  bull  has  been  kept  in  Dedham  several  years,  and  has 
left  a  progeny  which  in  general  appear  to  possess  superior  dairy 
properties. 

The  Kerry  Breed  belongs  to  the  county  of  that  name  in  Ire- 
land, or  more  especially  to  the  mountainous  portion  of  that  coun- 
ty, where  they  have  probably  existed  coeval  Avith  the  present  race 
of  human  inhabitants.  They  are  very  different  from  the  cattle 
Avhich  occupy  the  lower  and  more  fertile  sections  of  the  island — 
the  latter,  as  has  already  been  observed,  belonging  to  the  Long- 
horn  tribe,  of  large  size,  the  horns  drooping,  sometimes  crossing 
each  other  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  The  Kerries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  small,  with  horns  of  medium  length,  rising,  and  general- 
ly somewhat  spreading.  The  color  ranges  from  black  to  brindled 
and  red,  sometimes  with  a  little  white,  but  black  is  the  prevailing 
color,  and  is  preferred  as  denoting  the  nearest  affinity  Avith  the 
original  type.  The  Kerry  coav  has  ahA'ays  been  considered  re- 
markable as  a  milker.  Youatt  says  she  is  "  emphatically  the  poor 
mairs  COAV  ;  hardy,  living  everyAvhere,  yielding  for  her  size  abun- 
dance of  milk  of  good  quality."  Milburn  says,  "  she  is  a  treasure 
to  the  cottage  farmer — so  hardy  that  she  Avill  live  where  other 
cattle  starve.  She  is  a  perfect  machine  for  converting  the  coarsest 
cattle-food  into  rich  and  nutritious  milk  and  butter." 

In  1858,  and  also  in  1859,  I  visited  the  native  country  of  the 
Kerry  cattle,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  character- 
istics and  purchasing  some  to  send  to  America.  I  found  the 
cattle  somcAvhat  smaller  than  I  had  supposed  them  to  be,  but  evi- 
dently very  useful  in  that  locality — living  where  no  other  dairy 
cattle  that  I  have  ever  seen  could  live.  In  several  instances  they 
Avere  met  with  at  elevations  of  fifteen  hundred  to  tAvo  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  sharing  Avith  the  goat  the  Avild  herbage  of  the 
mountain's  side.  As  ilhistrating  their  hardiness,  the  folloAving 
incident  is  given  :  A  man  led  me  up  a  mountain  glen  to  see  a  lot 
of  three-year-old  heifers  he  had  grazing  there.  It  appeared  a 
mystery  to  me  how  the  cattle  could  get  round  and  over  the  rough 
rocks,  and  obtain  a  subsistence,  even  in  summer.  Having  noticed 
that  the  man  had  several  stacks  of  hay  down  in  the  valley,  Avhcre 
Avas  the  rude  habitation  Avliich  he  called  his  home,  I  asked  him  if 
he  Avas  going  to  take  the  Kerry  cattle  there  for  the  winter.  He 
replied,  "  No,  the  hay  is  for  the  lowland  cattle  and  ponies."     He 
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had  just  been  telling  of  the  deep  snows  which  sometimes  fall  in 
the  mountains,  and  I  asked  what  the  cattle  would  do  in  such  cases. 
He  said,  "  The  snow  generally  softens  after  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
cattle  can  ivork  through  ii^ 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  weight  of  these  cattle,  compared 
with  others,  from  Avhat  I  have  seen  of  them.  They  are  generally 
large-bodied  in  proportion  to  their  height,  their  legs  being  short 
and  the  shank-bones  very  small.  Their  heads  are  generally  hand- 
some, and  the  countenance  lively,  but  with  a  mild  expression. 
The  best  of  them  are  decidedly  attractive  in  their  appearance. 
When  taken  to  the  low  country  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  nutri- 
tious food,  they  become  more  bulky,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  breeding  them  for  several  genera- 
tions in  a  milder  climate  and  on  a  better  soil. 

I  could  not  generally  obtain  reliable  statements  in  regard  to  the 
yield  of  milk  or  butter  of  these  cows.  In  several  instances  where 
they  were  kept,  in  the  low  country,  it  was  stated  that  they  would 
give,  per  day,  ten  imperial  quarts  of  milk,  which  would  afford  a 
pound  of  butter — certainly  a  large  product,  considering  the  size  of 
the  animal.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Crosby  of  Ardfert  Abbey,  near 
Tralee,  obtained  in  his  herd,  ranging  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion from  twenty-eight  to  eighty  cows,  mostly  Kerries,  an  average 
of  1,952  quarts  of  milk  in  a  year,  which  yielded  a  pound  of  butter 
to  eight  quarts — or  244  pounds  per  cow  annually,  and  that  one 
pure  Kerry  cow  in  the  herd,  gave  2,725  quarts  of  milk  in  ten 
months. 

I  purchased  for  Arthur  AV.  Austin,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  five  two-year-old  Kerry  heifers,  and  a  bull  of  the  same 
breed,  which  arrived  here,  after  a  very  long  and  boisterous  pas- 
sage, in  November  last.  The  bull,  however,  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted that  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  The  others 
are  at  Mr.  Austin's  farm  in  West  Roxbury,  and  are  doing  well. 
Another  Kerry  bull  has  been  ordered  for  Mr.  Austin,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  reach  here  in  June  next,  so  that  through  Mr.  A.'s  ex- 
ertions it  is  believed  the  breed  will  be  fairly  introduced,  and  sub- 
jected to  such  thorough  trials  as  will  settle  the  question  in  regard 
to  their  usefulness  here. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection,  that  I  also  sent  to  Mr.  Aus- 
tin a  three-year-old  heifer,  bred  in  one  of  the  Shetland  islands. 
This  breed  is  noted  for  its  hardihood,  fine  quality  of  beef,  and 
rich  milk — the  latter  afforded  in  moderate  quantities.  It  is  some- 
Avhat  larger  than  the  Kerry,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Kyloe  or 
West  Highland,  and  is  quite  distinct  in  character  from  either — 
having  short  horns,  a  deep  and  rather  narrow  body,  and  a  coat 
like  soft  wool.  The  breed  probably  came  originally  from  Norway, 
as  the  Shetland  islands  were  formerly  possessed  by  that  kingdom. 

These  are  the  British  breeds  which  are  considered  specially 
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adapted  to  dairy  purposes.  We  have  now  in  this  vicinity  the 
Ayrshire,  the  Jersey,  and  the  Kerry,  and  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  give  them  such  a  trial  here  as  will  show  whether  or  not  they 
are  on  the  whole  better  adapted  to  our  purposes  than  the  common 
stock.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  cattle  of  the  county  consist 
mainly  of  the  so-called  "  native  breed,"  it  would  neither  be  prac- 
ticable nor  advisable  to  change  it  at  once  for  any  other.  Such 
trials  should  in  the  first  place  be  made  as  will  clearly  indicate  the 
expediency  of  a  change.  But  while  experiments  are  going  on 
with  the  dairy  breeds  which  have  been  described,  certain  crosses 
may  be  made  that  would  afford  results  tending  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  common  and  lately-imported 
stocks.  These  crosses  may  be  made  at  small  expense  between 
the  common  cows  and  imported  bulls.  If  the  cross-bred  progeny 
should  evince  an  improvement  over  the  dams,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  breed  the  heifers  back  to  the  variety  to  Avhich  the  sire  be- 
longed, and  continue  to  breed  in  this  way  so  long  as  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  evinces  an  improvement  over  the  preceding. 

Boston,  January  15,  18G0. 


FOREST  TREES. 

BY  GEORGE   B.   EMERSON,   ESQ. 

The  forest  is  commonly  regarded  as  of  value,  because  it 
affords  materials  for  ship-building,  for  domestic  architecture,  for 
fuel  and  for  various  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  But  there  are 
higher  uses  of  the  forest.  More  precious  than  the  useful  arts 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  fine  arts  is  the  art  of  making  home 
happy, — happy  for  children  and  wife  and  friends,  happy  for 
one's  self,  where  all  the  wants  of  our  nature  may  be  gratified 
and  satisfied, — not  only  those  which  belong  to  the  body  and  the 
mind,  but  those  which  belong  to  the  affections  and  the  spirit, — not 
only  the  want  of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  and  the  other  mate- 
rial wants,  but  those  Avhich  are  brought  into  existence  by  our  love 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  In  every  Christian  home  these 
tastes  should  be  cherished,  as  sources  of  deeper  and  screner  happi- 
ness,— more  real,  more  permanent  and  more  independent  of  the 
freaks  of  fortune,  than  any  thing  which  mere  money  can  procure. 
Of  the  materials  for  building  this  happy  home,  next  to  those  char- 
ities and  graces  which  spring  from  the  principles  of  the  gospel  and 
are  nourished  by  the  side  of  the  domestic  altar,  next  to  that  art  of 
conversation  which  is  the  most  precious  fruit  of  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  the  source  of  unbounded  dehsrhts,  and  to  that  love  of  read- 
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ing  -which  opens  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  him 
who  has  it, — next  to  these,  and  their  proper  companion  and  com- 
plement, is  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

Nothing  furnishes  a  larger,  a  more  varying  or  a  more  un- 
failing gratification  to  this  love  of  beauty  than  the  forest.  At 
all  times  the  forest  is  full  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  the  forest 
and  the  garden  are  the  schools  in  which  the  first  lessons  in  the 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  beauty  are  to  be  learnt.  The  cul- 
tivated fields,  alternating  with  wood  and  mowing  lands  and  pas- 
tures, orchards  and  gardens  and  dwelling  houses  and  barns ; 
herds  and  flocks  ;  the  colors  and  shapes  and  motions  of  birds ; 
how  beautiful !  And  with  Avhat  infinite  beauty  are  fraught  the 
changing  clouds,  the  sky  with  its  deep  expanse  of  blue,  the  colors 
going  and  coming,  varying  from  morning  till  night,  the  purple 
mists  on  the  hills,  the  coming  on  of  twilight  and  darkness,  with 
its  hosts  of  stars, — what  a  loss,  to  every  creature  capable  of  this 
never-ceasing,  exhaustless  enjoyment,  what  a  loss  not  to  have  the 
capacity  awakened ! 

A  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  beauty  is  nearly  universal. 
By  cultivating  it  we  shall  awaken  a  susceptibility  for  the  higher 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty  which  also  every  where  is  near  us. 
I  suppose  that  nature's  beauty  was  intended  to  train  the  eye  and 
the  heart  to  this  higher. 

The  sources  of  beauty  in  the  forest  are  inexhaustible.  Each 
mass  of  trees  of  one  kind  is  an  element  of  distinct  and  separate 
beauty.  Each  has  its  own  shape,  its  own  colors,  its  own  charac- 
ter. How  unlike  in  all  these  particulars,  are  an  elm  and  an  oak. 
Not  less  unlike  are  two  forests  made  up  chiefly,  the  one,  of  elms, 
the  other,  of  oaks. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  elms,  when  seen  in  masses,  are  the  os- 
trya  or  hop-hornbeam,  the  carpinus  or  hornbeam,  and  the  cel- 
tis  or  nettle  tree  and  hackberry.  Of  the  same  character  with 
the  oaks,  are  the  chestnuts,  and,  somewhat  nearly,  the  beeches. 
But  how  different  is  a  mass  of  linden  trees.  Entirely  unlike  each 
of  these  and  each  other,  are  the  birches  and  poplars,  Avhen  seen 
growing  together  in  numbers  ;  the  birches  grading  down  with 
alders,  on  one  side,  and  connected  by  the  estrya  with  the  oaks, 
on  another. 

A  different  element  of  landscape  beauty  are  the  willows,  and  a 
still  more  different,  the  tupelos.  A  grove  of  liriodendrons  or  tu- 
lip trees  has  an  aspect  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other  forest 
trees. 

The  pines,  wholly  dissimilar  in  their  effect  from  any  of  the 
trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  form,  among  themselves,  several 
groups  as  unlike  each  other  as  the  elms  and  the  oaks.  The  true 
pines,  the  Pitch  Pine,  the  White  and  the  Norway,  form  one  strik- 
ingly natural  group.     Yet  how  unlike  arc  the  separate  members. 
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How  diiFerent  the  appearance  of  a  forest  of  pitch  pines  and  of  one 
of  white  pines.  The  larches  form  another  group  not  less  distinct. 
The  firs  and  spruces,  another ;  the  cedars  and  arbor  vitnes, 
another,  and  the  hemlocks,  more  beautiful  than  all,  still  another. 

We  see  the  cause  of  these  different  effects  when  we  come  to 
study  the  individual  trees.  What  an  image  of  strength  and 
majesty  is  an  oak.  An  old  chestnut  hardly  less.  In  the  beech, 
the  character  is  softened  into  a  kindly,  domestic  beauty.  A 
beech,  with  its  clean  bark  and  rich,  lasting  leaves,  glistening  in 
the  sun's  light,  should  be  near  a  home,  for  children  to  play  under 
and  women  to  admire. 

What  majestic  grace  in  the  American  Elm  I  Whether  it  spread 
abroad  its  arms  in  a  gradual  upward  curve,  bending  down  again 
at  their  extremities  and  almost  reaching  the  ground,  forming  deep 
vaulted  arches  of  shade,  or  whether  it  rise  in  an  unbroken  col- 
umn to  seventy  or  a  hundred  feet,  and  there  form  an  urnshaped 
head,  or  a  Grecian  cup,  or  a  light,  feathery  plume. 

With  what  queenly  stateliness  rises  the  hickory,  left,  by  the 
native  taste  of  the  proprietor,  in  some  green  field  sloping  down  to 
the  Nashua  in  Lancaster,  or  on  some  other  pleasant  stream  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  in  New  England.  Of  the  four  or  five  species  of 
this  beautiful  tree,  a  natural  group  is  formed  interfering  with  no 
other  and  including  in  its  outer  limits  the  black  walnut  and  the 
butternut,  by  which  it  is  allied  in  its  characteristics  to  the  oaks, 
though  still  so  remote. 

The  maples,  giving  their  peculiar  splendor  to  our  mountains  and 
river  sides,  would  form  still  another  alliance.  The  rich  colors  of 
their  spray  in  the  early  days  of  spring  and  of  their  leaves  as  they 
ripen  in  autumn,  are  not  its  only  claims  to  admiration.  What 
hopeful  vigor  in  the  aspiring  trunk  of  a  young  rock  maple. 
What  dignity  in  the  loftiness  of  the  ancient  tree. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  delicately  graceful  than  the  pensile 
spray  of  the  fragrant  birch,  whether  decked  with  its  golden  cat- 
kins in  April,  or  its  light  green  leaves  at  midsummer.  So  the 
silvery  flash  from  the  stem  of  a  yellow  birch,  how  charmingly  it 
mingles  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  depths  of  a  forest.  How 
startling,  almost,  is  the  effect  of  the  gleam  of  white  light  from 
the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch  or  the  white  or  grey  birch,  in  the 
same  situation. 

How  magnificent  the  vast  columnar  trunk  of  one  of  the  few  old 
plane  trees,  or  button  woods,  which  some  unexplained  disease 
or  plague  has  left  us. 

What  beauty  is  there  in  the  manner  in  which  the  climbing 
plants,  the  drapery  of  the  forest,  are  disposed.  The  trunks 
within  the  wood  are  occupied  by  a  great  variety  of  closely  ad- 
hering  epiphytes,   lichens,   which   form   upon  the   bark   a   thin 
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crust  or  a  delicate  mossiness,  or  a  broAvn,  orange,  yellow,  or  white 
star  ;  a  study,  of  themselves.  The  lichens  which  invest  the  bark 
of  our  birches,  beeches,  maples  and  some  other  trees  in  the  interior 
of  the  forest,  are  very  curious.  They  seem,  like  strange  oriental 
Avriting,  to  have  been  formed  by  a  delicate  pen  or  brush,  or  a  still 
more  delicate  graver.  Such  are  the  opegraphas.  Not  less 
beautiful  are  the  finely  dotted  or  stippled  lecideas,  lecanoras  and 
the  star-like  parraelias. 

But  on  thi  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  sun  gets  in,  the 
climbers  arrange  themselves,  hke  a  curtain,  to  shut  out  the  glare 
of  day  from  the  awful  silence  and  sanctity  of  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  wood. 

Where  rather  than  in  the  forest  are  the  simplest  elements  of 
beauty, — color,  form  and  motion, — to  be  studied  ?  In  the  spring, 
every  tree  has  its  own  shade  of  green,  and  these  shades  are 
changing,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  till  they  pass  into  the  full, 
deep  greens  of  summer,  and  thence,  in  autumn,  into  the  rich  reds, 
yellows,  scarlets,  crimsons  and  orange  tiiits  of  the  maples,  tupelos, 
oaks  and  birches,  the  purples  and  olives  of  the  ash  and  beech,  and 
the  browns  and  buffs  of  the  hackmatack,  the  hickories  and  the  elm. 
Not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  branches  and  trunks  of  all  the  trees 
have  colors, — neutral  tints,  of  their  own.  The  forms  are  not  less 
various,  nor  the  motions,  from  the  shivering  of  the  leaves  to  the  sway- 
ing and  balancing  of  trunks  and  branches  in  the  wind, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  colors  and  shapes  and  motions  of  birds  and  other  animals  best 
seen  in  the  forest,  witli  the  reflected  images  in  the  lakes  and  the 
clouds  above  them.  The  combination  of  trees,  and  their  contrasts 
in  shape  and  character,  their  position  on  a  plain,  or  on  the  slope  or 
summit  of  a  hill ;  broad  masses  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  or 
covering  its  top,  with  wide  or  narrow  glades  losing  themselves  in 
their  depths,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  in  the  sunshine  or 
under  a  cloudy  sky  ;  the  interchange  of  cultivated  grounds  and 
wild  woods,  and  the  grouping  of  trees,  are  circumstances  by  the 
study  of  which  the  student  may  be  prepared  to  understand  and  to 
enjoy  art  as  exhibited  by  the  painter  or  the  poet,  as  well  as  by 
the  landscape  gardener. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price  would  have  us  study  the  works  of  the  paint- 
ers to  form  just  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque  in  scene- 
ry ;  a  pleasant  study  doubtless  for  those  who  have  the  means. 
But  why  not  rather  study  the  elements  of  beauty  where  Claude 
and  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  studied,  in  the  forest,  by  the  lake 
or  waterfall,  and  by  the  sea  ?  To  the  originals  or  to  copies  of  the 
great  paintings  we  may  not  easily  find  access  ;  but  the  originals  of 
the  originals  arc  within  reach  of  all  of  us. 

Where  else  but  in  the  forest  did  Shakspeare  get  that  wild  wood 
spirit  which  makes  us  feel  the  airs  and  the  very  sounds  of  the 
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woods  breathing  about  us  in  As  You  Like  It  ?     Where  else  but 
beneath  the  "  verdant  roof,"  under  "  venerable  columns," 

"  Massy  and  tall  and  dark  ;" 
or  in 

"  Quiet  valley  and  shaded  glen," 

does  Bryant  refresh  himself  with  pictures  of  early  years,  and  forget 

"  The  eating  cares  of  earth  ?" 

The  forest  thus  affords  us  inexhaustible  means  of  giving  variety 
and  beauty  to  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and  every  person  may  avail 
himself  of  them,  from  him  who  owns  a  single  acre  to  him  who  has 
a  thousand. 

The  planter  is  a  painter  on  a  vast  scale,  with  the  plains  and 
slopes  and  hills  of  a  township  or  a  county  for  his  canvas,  all  the 
colors  of  vegetable  life  for  his  tints,  and  real  clouds,  real  rainbows 
and  real  rocks,  streams  and  lakes,  for  his  back  ground.  Every  tree 
has  not  only  its  own  shape  and  outline,  but  its  own  shades  and  colors, 
always  preserving  the  same  general  character,  but  varying,  in  its 
hues  and  tintings,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  autumn,  and  yet 
Avith  an  undertone  fixed,  or  but  slightly  changing,  through  the  year. 

Every  mass  of  trees,  of  one  kind,  has  the  shapes  and  colors  of 
the  individual  tree  intensified  by  grouping  and  brought  into  strong 
relief  by  brighter  lights  and  deeper  shadows. 

The  painter  has  thus,  for  his  pallet,  fifty  marked  and  decided 
colors,  with  the  power  of  modifying  each  by  the  introduction  of 
any  one  or  of  any  number  of  all  the  rest.  And,  combined  with 
these  leading  and  substantive  features,  are  the  forms  and  colors  of 
all  the  numerous  vines  and  climbers  of  our  woods,  which  are  con- 
tinually modifying  the  impression  of  the  branches  and  of  the  outline, 
the  lichens  which  spot  or  shade  the  trunks  mth  colors  gay  or  grave, 
the  tracery  of  mosses,  and  the  characteristic  trailing  plants  and 
ferns  which  show  themselves  about  the  lowest  part  of  the  stem. 

Of  shrubs  he  has  a  choice  not  less  ample,  both  in  color  and 
shape,  from  the  whortleberry,  which  rises  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  up  through  ledums,  rodoras,  andromedas,  kalmias,  sweet 
ferns,  candleberry  myrtle,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  cornels,  vibur- 
nums, dwarf  oaks,  the  mountain  and  Pennsylvania  maples,  the 
glaucous  magnolia,  and  how  many  others,  till  the  imperceptible 
line  is  passed  which  separates  shrubs  from  trees. 

To  each  point  in  the  picture  he  may  give  the  color,  the  promi- 
nence and  the  expression  which  shall  most  fitly  belong  to  it,  and 
shall  best  harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  recesses  and  projections, 
the  forms  and  hues  around.  Much  may  be  done  to  give  breadth 
and  extent.  The  apparent  height  of  low  hills  may  be  increased 
by  planting  them  with  trees  of  gradually  loftier  stature,  the 
summit  being  crowned  with  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest.     To 
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the  perfect  level  of  a  plain  maj  bo  given,  by  a  similar  selection, 
the  appearance  of  an  midulating  or  varying  surface. 

By  the  careful  study  of  its  character,  every  tree  may  be  dis- 
played to  the  greatest  advantage.  Spiry  trees  may  be  planted  in 
the  vicinity  of  steeples  and  other  tall  buildings,  not  to  conceal,  but 
to  bring  them  forward  ;  picturesque  trees,  with  climbers  and 
striking  shrubbery,  may  be  planted  along  steep  slopes,  and  quiet, 
round-headed  or  drooping  trees  may  clothe  the  low-lying  sides  of 
a  lake  or  river.  The  various  trees  may  be  thrown  into  obscurity 
or  brought  prominently  forward  by  their  position  in  reference  to 
roads  and  paths.  These  may  be  laid  out  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance, with  the  reality,  of  subserviency  to  mere  convenience, 
or,  when  leading  up  into  the  woods,  to  favor  the  impression  of 
Avildness  and  intricacy,  so  pleasing  to  the  imagination. 

To  get  command  of  the  materials  for  this  form  of  landscape 
painting,  the  student  must  go  into  the  forest  not  only  every  day 
in  spring,  but  he  must  go  in  midsummer  and  in  midwinter,  and 
every  day  of  autumn.  He  must  study  in  the  open  glades  and 
in  the  thickets,  and  he  must  look  at  the  forest  at  a  distance. 
He  must  learn  the  peculiar  character  of  each  tree  standing  by  it- 
self, and  of  the  trees  of  each  species,  as  seen  growing  together  in 
masses ;  and  he  must  watch  the  effects  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion and  various  grouping  of  the  several  trees  ;  how  they  are 
affected  by  the  vicinage  of  rocks  and  of  water,  and  how  by  climb- 
ing vines,  fantastic  roots,  and  other  accidents  of  landscape. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  changes  which  will  take  place  in  a 
forest  just  planted.  Suppose  that  it  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
hill  and  runs  along  down  its  side,  accompanying  the  path  of  a 
brook,  Avhich  is  known  formerly  to  have  had  a  voice  of  music 
through  the  year,  but  which  has,  of  late  years,  failed  to  to  be  heard, 
from  the  improvident  felling  of  the  trees  which  once  covered  the 
hill.  We  have  had  it  planted  with  larches  and  other  deciduous 
trees  and  with  evergreens  ;  and  we  hope  to  hve  to  see  it  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  landscape,  i'or  the  first  few  years  it  is 
beautiful  chiefly  to  the  eye  of  hope.  The  fences  or  hedges  in- 
tended to  screen  the  young  trees  from  the  sun  and  winds  are  the 
most  prominent  objects.  Eut  even  in  these  earliest  years,  a  walk 
to  the  hill  will  be  well  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the  visible  pro- 
gress which  many  of  the  young  nurslings  have  made.  Every 
spot  unusually  protected  or  unusually  moist,  will  offer  points  of 
emerald  green  more  beautiful  and  more  precious  to  the  eye  of 
the  planter  than  jewels.  In  the  autumn,  some  of  these  spots  will 
send  out  a  brilliant  gleam  of  scarlet,  or  orange,  or  purple. 

In  a  few  years  more — a  strangely  short  time — some  of  these 
trees  will  be  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance,  at  all  seasons,  and  Avill 
assume  an  individual  character.  They  will  overtop  the  fences 
and  attract  and  fix  the  eye.     The  little  rill  will  prolong  its  winter 
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life  farther  and  farther  into  the  spring  and  summer.  Its  -windings 
will  be  marked  by  greener  grass  and  more  flourishing  young  ti'ces, 
and  by  the  wild  flowers  which  will  have  gone  back  to  their  native 
haunts,  and  the  eye  will  glide  pleasantly  along  its  course  to  a 
river,  or  till  it  is  lost  in  the  distance.  The  outline  of  the  hill  will 
be  changed  from  a  tame,  monotonous  curve,  into  one  fringed  and 
broken  with  inequalities,  becoming  every  year  more  decided.  The 
hill  itself  will  become  taller,  wilder  and  larger  ;  and  the  forest,  of 
which  only  the  nearer  side  will  be  seen,  will  stretch  in  imagina- 
tion over  distant  plains  and  hills  beyond  the  limits  of  vision.  The 
stream  will  have  resumed  its  never-ceasing  course,  and  the  naiad 
her  continuous  song.  The  fences  Avill  have  become  long  since 
unnecessary  and  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  sun's  light  will 
lie  upon  a  sheltered  field  by  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Pains  have  been 
taken,  in  planting  this  hill,  to  avoid  straight  lines  as  the  limit,  and 
to  let  deep  angles,  securing  sheltered  lots  favorable  for  tillage, 
cut  into  the  forest.  This,  as  the  trees  come  to  maturity,  will  allow 
the  eye  to  penetrate  into  these  pleasant  nooks  between  woods  on 
either  hand. 

The  kinds  of  trees  best  suited  to  forest  planting,  will  depend  on 
the  object  the  planter  has  in  view.  If  that  be  ship-timber,  for  a 
future  generation,  oaks,  pines  and  larches  will  be  planted,  native 
and  foreign.  If  his  object  be  to  furnish  materials  for  domestic 
architecture,  he  will  plant  trees  of  the  various  tribes  of  pines.  If 
it  be  materials  for  furniture  and  the  arts,  he  will  plant  maples, 
birches,  walnuts  and  hickories,  lindens,  alders,  ashes  and  chest- 
nuts, beeches,  willows,  cherry  trees  and  tulip  trees.  If  his  object 
be  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  he  will  plant  or  sow  all  the  species 
of  our  native  trees,  shrubs,  climbers  and  under-shrubs  ; — oaks, 
ashes,  tuUp  trees,  chestnuts,  birches,  with  various  kinds  of  pines  and 
hemlocks  upon  the  heights  ;  elms,  plane  trees,  pines,  and  some  of 
the  poplars  on  low  hills  or  parts  of  the  plain  to  which  seeming  ele- 
vation is  to  be  given  ;  lindens  and  walnuts,  the  black,  the  European 
and  the  butternut,  upon  the  slopes  ;  alders  and  willows,  tupelos 
and  river  poplars,  the  red  and  the  black  birch,  the  white  cedar 
and  arbor  vit?e,  along  streams  ;  the  cherry  trees  and  thorns,  the 
several  species  of  cornus,  locusts,  robinias,  gleditzias  and  acacias, 
ciders,  wild  pears  and  wild  apple  trees,  and  whatever  else  has 
showy  blossoms,  along  the  edges  most  fully  presented  to  view ; 
birches,  hornbeams  and  hop-hornbeams,  the  nettle  tree  and  the 
hackberry,  elms  of  all  kinds,  poplars,  native  and  foreign,  beeches 
and  ashes,  pines  and  other  evergreens,  maples  and  oaks,  every- 
where. 

Important  questions,  and  worthy  of  careful  and  mature  consid- 
eration, are,  what  trees  are  best  suited  to  ornament  the  lawn, — 
what  best  to  be  near  a  dwelling-house,  where  a  family  wants  one 
tree,  or  a  few,  for  beauty  and  shade,  but  has  not  room  for  many  ; 
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■what  should  be  left  or  planted  in  pastures,  and  what  are  most  or- 
namental and  most  suitable  for  public  squares,  large  or  small,  and 
what  for  the  sides  of  a  road  in  the  country  or  a  street  in  a  city  or 
town  ? 

Every  tree  is  more  or  less  beautiful.  Every  tree  is  a  picture, 
varying  in  color,  in  freshness,  in  softness  or  brilliancy,  in  light  and 
shade,  in  outline,  in  motion,  in  all  the  accidents  of  vegetable  life, 
through  all  the  seasons  and  all  the  hours,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Every  long-lived  tree  of  the  taller  sorts, 
such  as  oaks,  elms,  beeches,  ashes,  pines,  may  become  a  picture 
for  many  generations  of  the  children  of  men  ;  a  precious  heir-loom 
full  of  pleasant  associations,  and  hallowed  with  the  memories  of 
parents  and  grandparents,  or  of  children  early  lost  or  long  gone 
away  never  to  return. 

Every  species  of  tree  has  its  own  peculiar  inhabitants.  Each 
is  the  favorite  resort  of  particular  birds,  who  prefer  to  build  their 
nests  in  it,  or,  if  they  build  elsewhere,  like  to  come  and  sing  in  its 
branches.  Each  species  has  its  own  insects,  beautiful  and  friend- 
ly, or  hostile  ;  its  own  epiphytes  and  parasites,  lichens  on  its  bark 
or  dependent  from  its  branches,  and  mosses  and  fungous  plants 
which  live  upon  its  trunk  or  on  its  leaves,  in  health  or  in  decay. 

The  grandest  of  trees,  in  our  climate,  is  the  oak,  and  none  will 
more  generously  repay  every  care  which  is  bestowed  upon  it,  or 
more  surely  carry  our  remembrance  down  to  future  generations,  as 
it  is  the  longest  lived.  There  are  many  different  species  in  America, 
all  distinguished  for  different  excellencies.  There  are  twelve  well 
known  as  growing  naturally  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  there  are  proba- 
bly others  ;  certainly  there  are  others  in  New  England.  Several 
of  the  west  of  Europe  thrive  here,  and  doubtless  many  from  Asia, 
and  from  other  parts  of  America,  would  grow  well  here.  Our 
native  species  deserve  our  first  attention. 

The  most  valuable  for  the  forest,  and  the  most  magnificent  for 
the  lawn,  is  the  white  oak,  nearly  allied  to  the  European  white 
oak.  For  the  lawn,  therefore,  it  is  first  to  be  chosen.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  white  oak  as  a  roadside  tree,  is,  that  it  takes  up  too 
much  space  ;  when  allowed  to  grow  unrestrained,  it  stretches  out 
its  vast  arms  to  too  great  a  distance  on  every  side.  We  want, 
for  roads  and  streets,  trees  Avhich  will  afford  shade,  but  which  will 
lift  up  their  arms  out  of  the  way.  If  we  take  an  oak,  it  must  be 
the  chestnut  oak,  or  the  rock  chestnut  oak,  or  the  scarlet.  If  we 
take  an  elm,  it  must  be,  for  narrow  streets,  the  English  elm.  The 
white  oak  is  admirably  suited,  better  than  any  other  tree,  to  the 
corner  of  a  common,  or  a  point  where  three  roads  meet  at  a  large 
anide.  In  such  a  situation,  it  will  be  able  to  develope  its  sublime 
qualities,  and,  in  a  century  or  two,  will  become  the  most  venera- 
ble natural  object  in  the  county. 

The  red  oak  becomes  a  very  large  tree,  grows  rapidly,  is  very 
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hardy,  makes  a  fine  head,  has  large,  brilliant  leaves  and  a  trunk 
•which  retains  its  youthful  appearance  very  long. 

The  scarlet  oak  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  -which  recommends  itself 
by  its  deeply  cut  and  dehcately  shaped  and  polished  leaves,  and 
the  rich  colors  they  assume  in  autumn.  There  is  no  stiffness  about 
the  tree,  and  every  individual  of  a  long  row  would  have  its  own 
shape  and  outline.     This,  however,  is  true  of  all  the  oaks. 

A  tree,  found  in  the  southern  part  of  New  England,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  which  recommends  itself  strongly  by 
its  size,  its  port,  and  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  its  large  acorn 
cups,  is  the  over-cup  white  oak,  seldom  seen,  and  therefore 
little  known,  but  well  deserving  to  be  introduced  upon  the  lawn  or 
along  the  roadside. 

The  post  oak  is  a  small  tree  of  some  beauty,  remarkable  for 
the  star-like  shape  of  its  leaves. 

Some  of  the  European  oaks  are  worthy  of  cultivation ;  the  two 
varieties  of  the  English  oak,  both  of  which  grow  perfectly  well 
"with  us,  and  the  Turkey  oak,  nearly  approaching  to  an  evergreen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  American  elm. 
Everybody  knows  it,  and  it  is  the  only  tree  that  most  people  do 
know.     It  speaks  for  itself. 

The  tulip  tree  unites  many  qualities  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  is  beautifid  when  young,  from  the  agreeable  color  of  its  bark, 
and  its  large,  peculiar  leaves.  It  is  a  rapid  grower.  It  rises  to 
a  great  height,  and  has  fine  showy  flowers  and  fruit,  and  it  is 
wholly  imlike  all  the  other  trees  of  our  forest ;  the  only  one  of  the 
magnolia  family  large  enough  to  make  much  show. 

A  more  picturesque  tree,  in  its  old  age,  very  oaklike  in  its  char- 
acter, is  the  chestnut,  which  is  hardy,  grows  more  rapidly  than 
most  deciduous  trees,  and  has  a  splendor  of  vigor  and  life  scarcely 
surpassed.  Its  masses  of  starry  yellow  blossoms  are  conspicuous 
in  summer,  long  after  the  blossoms  of  all  other  trees  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  hackberry,  when  in  perfection,  has  almost  the  grandeur  of 
the  oak,  with  something  of  the  grace  of  the  elm. 

The  Norway  maple,  and  that  which  Ave  get  from  England, 
where  it  is  called  sycamore,  are  valuable  trees.  The  former 
stands  against  the  northern  blasts  and  the  sea  breezes  better  than 
almost  any  other  tree.  All  our  American  maples  should  be  seen 
on  the  lawn.  They  are  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
color  in  autumn.  The  red  maple,  and  the  river  or  white,  have 
too  decided  a  tendency  to  spread,  to  be  highly  recommended  for 
the  sides  of  streets  and  roads.  The  rock  maple  is  the  best  and 
finest  of  the  tribe.  It  soars  to  the  loftiest  height,  and  wants  noth- 
ing in  shape  or  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color.  It  grows  perfectly 
in  a  clayey  soil. 

The  beech  is  perfectly  well  suited  to  stand  near  u  house.     It  is 
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always  beautiful,  has  a  clean  stem,  and  bright,  polished,  glossy 
leaves,  glancing  spiritedly  in  the  sun.  It  comes  out  early  and  re- 
tains its  delicately  colored  leaves  very  late  ;  and  has  showy  blossoms 
and  sweet  nuts.  It  is  said  not  to  attract  the  electric  fluid,  and 
therefore  is  not  struck  by  lightning,  and  is  not  as  liable  as  most 
trees  to  be  browsed  upon  by  cattle. 

These  two  last  qualities  recommend  it  as  particularly  suitable 
to  be  planted  in  a  pasture.  Humanity,  not  less  than  enlightened 
economy,  requires  that  shade  be  provided  for  the  herds  and  flocks 
in  their  pastures.  A  few  beeches,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  will  shelter 
them  from  the  sun,  and  invite  them  to  repose,  instead  of  wandering 
about.  Other  trees,  adapted  to  this  purpose,  are  lindens  and  maples. 
Beautiful  pasture  trees  are  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
hickory.  In  deep  soils  they  get  much  of  their  food  from  a  point 
below  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  and  therefore  interfere  little  with  a 
mowing  field  or  pasture.  They  are  also  well  suited  for  the  sides 
of  roads,  as  their  tendency  is  not  to  form  large  lower  limbs.  They 
are  thought  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  to  transplant ;  and  so  they 
are  when  taken  from  the  forest  or  its  neighborhood  ;  but  when 
properly  managed  in  a  nursery,  their  tendency  to  depend  almost, 
entirely  upon  the  tap-root  being  corrected  by  judicious  pruning  of 
the  root,  they  may  be  removed  as  safely  as  any  other  tree. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  take  some  pains  to  propagate 
more  extensively  a  tree  which  bears  so  valuable  a  fruit  as  the 
shagbark  ? 

Among  middle-sized  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  sassafras,  re- 
commending itself  by  its  curiously  lobed,  sweet  leaves,  its  blossoms 
and  its  striking  fruits ;  the  hornbeam,  for  the  fine  color  of  its 
fluted  trunk  and  its  handsome  leaves  ;  the  hop  hornbeam 
for  the  softness  of  its  foliages  ;  the  locust,  not  always  a  low  tree, 
for  its  soft,  satiny  leaves,  and  fragrant  showy  flowers,  and  the  end- 
less variety  of  its  outline. 

As  in  proper  keeping  with  the  regularity  of  a  street,  we  may 
choose  trees  of  regular  and  somevfhat  formal  and  monotonous 
beauty,  such  as  the  linden,  and,  when  there  is  room  enough,  the 
horse  chestnut,  or  the  red  maple,  or  the  river  maple. 

Many  people,  with  a  sentiment  for  beauty,  but  with  Httle  culti- 
vation of  taste,  are  delighted  with  mere  symmetry  in  a  tree.  To 
such  persons,  a  row  of  lindens  will  give  great  pleasure,  on  account 
of  their  symmetrical  regularity,  while  the  depth  of  shade  and  of 
color  and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  of  the  English  tree  recom- 
mend it  to  all. 

The  black  walnut  and  the  butternut  are  sometimes  planted 
for  their  fruit  along  enclosures,  so  as  to  serve,  at  the  same  time, 
for  shade  to  travellers.  Both  these  and  the  European  walnut 
niiglit  be  planted  for  these  purposes  still  more  extensively.  They 
are  all  shade   trees  ;  and,  in  comparison  with  other  nations  of 
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equal  intelligence,  we  value  too  little  the  pleasant  additions  -which 
the  fruits  of  these  trees  make  to  the  dessert,  and  to  the  economi- 
cal produce  of  those  who  cultivate  them. 

The  wild  black  cherrj  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  all  the 
qualities  which  should  recommend  it  for  the  forest,  the  lawn  and 
the  avenue.  It  is  a  hardy,  rapid  grower,  of  shapely  trunk  and 
beautiful  bark,  leaves  and  flowers  ;  it  bears  a  valuable  fruit ;  and 
its  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and  suited  at  once  to  the  uses  of  the 
joiner  and  the  cabinet  maker.  And  it  is  so  attractive  to  many  in- 
sects as  to  draw  them  away  from  the  more  valuable  fruit  trees. 
Yet  it  is  improvidently  destroyed  wherever  it  is  found  growing, 
from  a  belief  that  it  actually  creates  injurious  insects.  It  seems  to 
do  this  only  because  it  draws  them  away  from  the  trees  of  the  or- 
chard, and  concentrating  them,  gives  the  cultivator  the  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  them  at  once  on  one  tree. 

Few  people  have  ventured  to  plant  pines  as  shade  trees  on  the 
sides  of  roads.  The  white  pine  is,  however,  well  suited  to  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  rapid  grower.  Its  lower  branches  may  be  re- 
moved Avith  safety  ;  and  it  has  a  fine,  symmetrical  head.  One  of 
t\iQ  most  imposing  rows  of  trees  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
is  a  row  of  tall,  old  white  pines  in  North  Berwick  in  Maine. 
When  all  its  branches  are  permitted  to  grow,  the  white  pine 
furnishes  a  better  protection  against  the  winds  in  winter  than  any 
deciduous  tree. 

When  there  is  room  for  them  to  grow  to  their  full  develop- 
ment, several  of  the  firs  and  spruces,  and  the  common  hemlock, 
are  excellent  for  road  sides.  But  they  must  have  ample  space, 
as  their  beauty  is  destroyed  by  cutting  away  the  lower  branches. 

The  various  species  of  nyssa,  pepperidge  or  tupelo  tree,  have 
rarely  been  cultivated  as  shade  trees,  or  for  ornament.  Yet  no 
other  tree  in  our  forests  has  such  resplendent  leaves  ;  none  is  so 
brilliantly  green  in  summer,  and  none  is  more  vividly  scarlet  and 
red  and  purple  in  autumn.  And  in  its  port  it  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar. Its  fault  is,  that  its  leaves  fall  early,  and  its  brilhancy  is 
transient. 

The  attention  of  cultivators  has  been  so  exclusively  fixed  upon 
the  valuable  properties  of  the  thorns  as  hedge  plants,  that  they 
have  often  failed  to  perceive  or  to  recognize  their  great  variety  of 
beauty  for  the  lawn. 

In  Scotland,  and  in  the  northern  continental  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, the  beauty  of  the  birch  is  felt  and  lias  often  been  sung. 
The  poorest  of  our  birches  is  almost  as  good  as  the  European 
birch,  while  the  latter  is  young  ;  and  we  have  three  others,  all  far 
more  beautiful,  at  all  ages,  the  yellow  birch,  the  black  birch, 
and  the  canoe  birch.  They  are  unsurpassed  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  outUne,  in  the  graceful  sweep  of  their  branches,  in  the  vivid 
play  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  their  leaves,  and  in  the  charming  mo- 
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tions  and  colors  of  their  pendulous  flower-tassels  in  spring,  at  a 
season  when  most  other  trees  give  few  signs  of  life.  Tender  and 
delicate  as  they  seem,  they  are  all  singularly  hardy,  and  swift 
and  sure  growers,  even  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  The 
vegetable  world  does  not  offer  a  group  of  more  graceful  trees. 

The  plane  trees,  oriental  and  occidental,  or  the  European 
plane  and  our  buttonwood  tree,  form  a  pillar  of  vast  size  and 
strength,  free  from  limbs  near  the  ground,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  avenues  and  road  sides.  In  moist  ground  no  other  tree  will 
make  so  conspicuous  a  figure.  Its  immense  columnar  trunk  and 
large  leaves  took  the  fancy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  preferred 
it  above  all  other  trees ; — and  the  Romans,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  of  taste,  followed  the  Greeks. 


INDIAN  CORN  A  NATIVE  OF  AMEIIICA. 

BY    A    MEMBER    OP    THE    NORFOLK    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  presumption  that  Indian  corn  is  a  native  of  America  is  so 
strong  as  to  amount  nearly  to  proof.  No  exception  was  taken  to 
the  statements  of  the  earlier  writers  to  this  effect,  till  long  after 
the  discovery  of  this  country.  When  maize  had  received  a  joyful 
welcome,  as  an  important  addition  to  the  means  of  human  subsist- 
ence, and  had  been  rapidly  and  widely  diffused  in  European  and 
Asiatic  climates  most  favorable  to  its  growth,  local  pride  and  na- 
tional prejudices  sought  to  establish  its  claims  to  an  Eastern 
origin.  Why  should  it  have  been  so  soon  adopted  and  so  exten- 
sively cultivated  by  people,  who,  to  say  the  least,  had  not  been 
generally  acquainted  with  it,  and  whose  literature  contains  no  de- 
scriptions of  it  ?  If  it  was  a  native  of  the  Eastern  continent,  why 
was  not  its  value,  as  an  article  of  food,  sooner  discovered  ?  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  if  it  had  ever  grown  wild  in  any  part  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  its  general  culture  should  have  been  delayed  till 
the  16th  century.  Whereas  its  value,  as  food  for  man  and  cattle, 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  raised  and  its  abundant  yield,  suffi- 
ciently explain  why  it  should  have  found  a  ready  reception  among 
nations  hitherto  strangers  to  its  use. 

We  have  just  pride  in  maintaining  that  it  is  indigenous  in  this 
country.  It  is  associated  with  our  whole  history.  The  first  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  North  America  found  it  here.  Their  descendants 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  lived  upon  it.  Our  bones  are  formed  of 
its  elements.     Our  cattle  and  hogs  know  it  as  their  peculiarly 
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grateful  nourishment.  The  traditions  of  our  families  hand  it  down 
from  generation  to  generation  as  the  peculiar  New  England  cereal. 
It  is  connected  with  our  earliest  individual  memories.  In  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  prepared,  in  bread,  johnnj-cake,  pud- 
dings, mush,  samp,  hominy,  muffins,  the  remembrance  of  its  excel- 
lence lingers  upon  our  palates.  No  New  England  farmer  thinks 
his  round  of  crops  complete  when  this  is  omitted.  Poets  sing  of 
its  beautj  and  gracefulness. 

"  When  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened, 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 
Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage, 
And  the  maize-ears  full  and  shining 
Gleamed  from  bursting  sheaths  of  verdure."* 

Young  men  connect  some  of  their  happiest  reminiscences  with 
evenings  spent  in  husking  frolics,  when  the  lucky  possessor  of  a 
red  ear  exacted  from  not  unwilling  maidens  the  kiss  to  which  it 
entitled  him. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  maize  is  a  native  of  America.  But  before  this,  to 
notice  the  principal  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
They  are  embodied  in  a  work  published  in  Paris  in  1836  by  M.  Bon- 
afous.  He  first  alleges  the  statements  of  certain  authors,  who,  be- 
fore himself,  had  advanced  the  idea  of  the  Eastern  origin  of 
maize.  The  leading  thought  is  that  maize  was  brought  from 
Arabia  to  Germany,  and  was  called  Arabian  corn.  Others,  whom 
he  quotes,  assert  that  maize  was  brought  from  Asia  to  Greece, 
from  thence  to  Germany,  and  was  called  Turkish  corn. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  other  authors,  chiefly  French,  revived 
and  defended  this  theory.  There  are  still  others  who  pretend 
that  the  Arabs  brought  maize  into  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Others 
again  affirm  that  grains  and  stalks  of  maize  have  been  found  in  a 
sarcophagus  at  Thebes  in  Egypt. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  all  this  is  that  the  description  which 
some  of  these  writers  give  of  the  cereal  that  they  call  maize, 
proves  that  it  was  not  maize,  but  millet  or  sorghum  or  some  simi- 
lar grain.  As  to  the  name  Indian^  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  new  world  was  regarded,  at  first,  as  a  part  of  the  Indias  which 
Columbus  hoped  to  find  by  sailing  west.  Other  names,  as  Turk- 
ish and  Arabian,  only  show  that  maize  was  early  adopted  by  differ- 
ent nations. 

The  principal  testimonies  that  confirm  the  American  origin  of 
Indian  corn  arc  already  familiar  to  persons  conversant  with  the 
natural  sciences,  and,  of  CDursc,  to  many  members  of  this  Soci- 

*  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
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ety.*  My  object  is  simply  to  bring  together  these  testimonies  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  readers  of  this  vohtme  may  see,  in  a  few 
pages,  -what  they  might  otherwise  be  obliged  to  seek  for  in  many 
different  quarters. 

Humboldt,  the  highest  authority,  says,  "  Without  doubt  maize 
is  a  true  American  grain.  The  new  world  gave  it  to  the  old. 
At  the  discovery  of  America  maize  was  cultivated  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  Chili  to  Pennsylvania.  According  to  the  Aztec  tra- 
ditions, the  Toultecs  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  introduced 
into  Mexico  tlio  culture  of  maize,  cotton  and  pimento.  It  might 
be,  nevertheless,  that  these  different  branches  of  agriculture  ex- 
isted before  the  Toultecs,  and  that  this  nation,  whose  civilization, 
according  to  historians,  reached  a  high  point,  only  successfully 
extended  them.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  maize  was  the  only 
species  of  grain  known  by  the  Americans  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans.  But  it  appears  certain  that  in  Chih,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  long  before,  there  were  two  other  gramina,  a  kind 
of  rye  and  a  kind  of  barley. "f 

M.  Bonafous  says,  "  Historians  assure  us  that  the  first  Europe- 
ans who  set  foot  in  America,  saw,  among  other  marvels,  a  gigantic 
corn,  with  long  and  tapering  leaves,  with  a  stout  stock  and  golden 
grain.  This  is  the  maize.  Many  nations  celebrated  its  harvest 
with  religious  festivals.  At  Cuzco,  the  holy  city,  where  the  Incas 
lived,  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  prepared  from  maize  the  sacrificial 
bread,  which  they  dipped  in  the  blood  of  victims.  In  Mexico 
they  formed  idols  of  it,  which  the  priests  broke  and  distributed 
to  the  multitude.  The  Mexican  Ceres  received  as  offerings  the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  All  the  peoples  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
Brazil,  Orinoco  and  the  Antilles  were  fed  on  maize.  It  was  the 
corn  of  the  new  world.  It  was  also  used  as  money ;  and  the 
Mexican  law  punished  with  death  any  one  who  stole  seven  ears 
of  corn." ^ 

De  Acosta  says  that  "  maize  was  the  only  grain  found  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  Europeans.  It  grows  on  a  long  stalk,  with 
large  grains,  and  sometimes  has  two  ears  on  a  stalk.  They 
sow  it  grain  by  grain,  not  broadcast.  It  requires  a  hot  climate 
and  a  moist  soil.  The  green  leaves  and  stalks  are  good  food  for 
cattle.     When  dried,  they  serve  as  well  as  straw." 

"  As  wheat  is  the  common  food  of  man  in  the  East,  so  in  the 
new  world  is  maize  ;    and  is  found  in  almost  all  the  western  king- 

*  I  must,  in  my  own  defence  for  undertaking  this  little  essay,  declare  tliat  until 
it  was  finislicd  I  was  not  aware  tliat  Mr.  Flint  had  so  thorousjldy  and  skilfully 
gone  over  the  whole  <]jround  in  the  last  volume  of  "  The  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts." By  a  strange  oversight  I  had  remained  ignorant  of  his  excellent  per- 
formance, which  renders  mine  sujicrtluous.  I  consent  to  its  puhlication  only  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  personal  friends. 

t  New  Spain,  2  :  .'{ai. 

j  Nat.  Hist,  of  Maize.     Paris,  IS.JG,  Chap.  I. 
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doms,  as  Peru,  New  Spain,  Guatemala,  &c.     The  Creator  has 
given  to  each  region  that  which  Avas  necessary  to  it."* 

Garcilazzo  de  la  Vega,  1685,  reports  that  "  maize  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  jNIexicans ;  that  they  make  bread,  puddings  and 
'  biskits '  of  it,  and  honey  from  the  green  stalks  ;  that  the  physi- 
cians forbid  the  sick  to  use  Avheaten  flour,  and  confine  them  to 
maize  bread.  Also  that  the  people  get  intoxicated  with  the  pro- 
duct of  the  fermented  stalk,  which  intemperance  the  government 
forbids.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  maize,  bananas  and  potatoes 
were  the  chief  food  of  the  people."! 

Cortez,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  notices  the 
fact  that  the  Peruvians  made  sugar  from  the  green  stalks  of  the 
maize,  and  sold  it  in  their  markets. 

Stevens,  in  his  "  Twenty  Years'  Residence  in  South  America," 
says,  "  The  assertion  that  maize  is  not  a  native  of  America  is  so 
evidently  false,  that  it  does  not  need  contradiction.  Indeed,  if  the 
Aborigines  were  destitute  of  maize,  on  what  did  the  numerous 
population  of  Indians  live  ?  For  Avhat  purpose  did  they  cultivate 
such  large  tracts  of  land,  and  why  procure  water  for  irrigation  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  with  such  immense  labor  and  such  extraordi- 
nary ingenuity  ?  Maize  enters  into  the  consumption  in  almost 
every  possible  Avay, — bread,  puddings,  cakes,  samp,  sweet  juice 
and  fermented  beverage. "J 

Mr.  Prescott  says,  "  Wherever  a  natural  opening  in  the  forest, 
or  a  green  slope  Avas  found  along  the  rivers,  the  Mexicans  planted 
it  Avith  Indian  corn.  It  was  the  great  staple  of  that  country  as 
indeed  of  the  American  continent.  The  Aztecs  were  as  curious 
in  its  preparation,  and  as  Avell-instructed  in  its  manifold  uses  as 
the  most  expert  New  England  house-wife. "§ 

Also  of  Peru  ; — "  Maize  Avas  the  great  staple  of  both  the  north- 
ern and  southern  divisions  of  the  American  continent.  After  its 
exportation  to  the  old  Avorld,  it  spread  so  rapidly  there  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  its  being  indigenous  to  it.  The  Peruvians  Avere 
Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  different  modes  of  preparing  this  useful 
vegetable."  II 

"  The  common  grain  of  Peru  is  maize,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds.  From  these  they  make  two  kinds  of  bread,  one  used  in 
sacrifices,  the  other  for  ordinary  food."*|y 

"  Maize  [in  Peru]  far  exceeds  all  other  plants  in  abundance, 
and  in  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  it  may  bo  cultivated."** 

"  The  maize  or  Turkey  Avhcat  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  in  America  Avhen 

*  Natural  and  Moral  History  oftiic  Indians.     Pari?,  15'J8,  p.  161. 

\  Royal  CJonnncntarics  of  rem,  C'liap.  IX. 

J  Pa^c  .•JOG. 

§  History  of  Mexico,  1  :  lo.'i. 

II  (Jonciucst  of  Pern,   I  :  l.".!t. 

II  Dc  JA'iit's  IH'scription  of  iIk;  West  Indies,  16.33. 

**  Hcrrcra's  Description  of  I'eni,  1622,  fol.  6. 
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Columbus  arrived  there.     It  was  the  only  species  of  corn  that  was 
at  that  time  used  by  the  natives."* 

De  Solis  speaks  of  maize  as  a  common  article  of  food  among  the 
Mexicans,  and  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  of  it  and  used  by 
Montezuma,  t 

"  At  the  close  of  the  harvest  the  Indians  of  North  America 
preserve  the  crops  for  winter.  Some  leave  the  maize  in  ears  and 
train  it  in  long  tresses,  as  we  do  onions.  Others  shell  it  and  fill 
with  it  great  baskets  made  with  open  work,  that  the  corn  may  not 
heat.  When  obliged  to  be  absent  from  home  a  considerable  time, 
or  when  they  apprehend  an  inroad  of  the  enemy,  they  bury  it  in 
the  ground. "$ 

If  now  we  look  particularly  to  the  early  notices  of  maize  in  the 
United  States,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  settlers  every  where 
met  with  it,  and  have  described  it  with  such  accuracy  and  fulness 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food 
from  Florida  to  Maine. 

Champlain,  a  Captain  in  the  French  navy,  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  European  who  saw  and  described  the  cultivation 
of  maize  in  New  England.  In  the  year  1606,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 
Having  landed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  river,  he  writes 
thus : — "  Here  we  saw  their  Indian  corn,  which  they  plant,  three 
or  four  grains  in  a  place.  Then  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  they 
plant  as  much  more.  In  each  hill  they  put  three  or  four  colored 
beans."  At  the  Saco  river,  "  the  savages  told  me  that  all  who 
inhabited  this  region  cultivated  and  sowed  the  land  like  those 
whom  we  had  seen."  At  Cape  Cod,  "  we  landed  and  passed 
through  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  planted  like  those  fields  we  had 
seen  before.  The  corn  was  now — July  21st — in  blossom,  and 
five  feet  and  a  half  high.  There  was  also  other  less  advanced, 
having  been  planted  later.  There  were  also  several  fields  left  to 
recruit  in  fallow. "§ 

Having  passed  Cape  Cod  they  found  "  much  land  well  tilled 
in  corn.  AH  the  people  in  this  place  are  industrious,  and  make 
provision  of  corn  for  the  winter.  They  preserve  it  by  putting 
it  into  sacks  made  of  grass  and  bury  it  in  trenches  in  the  sand." 

Independent  of  the  testimony  to  the  culture  of  maize  in  New 
England  by  this  early  adventurer,  the  above  account  is  interest- 
ing inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  evidence  of  considerable  civilization, 
in  the  fixed  abodes,  the  cultivated  fields,  the  variety  of  crops, || 

*■  Molina's  History  of  Chili,  1  :  89. 

t  Hist.  Conquest  of  Mexico,  1724,  Book  III.,  Chap.  15. 

I  Ciiai-lcvoix's  History  of  New  France,  1744,  vol.  G,  p.  44. 
^  Voyages  de  Channpiain.     Paris,  161.3,  pp.  67,  118,  12.5. 

II  (^hainphiin  s])eaks  of  seeing  pnnipkins,  melons,  tobacco,  and  roots  whicli  had 
the  taste  of  artichokes,     pp.  G7,  118,  124. 
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and  a  systematic  course  of  tillage  and  fallow.  We  learn  also 
■what  the  chmate  must  have  been  then  ;  for  he  says,  "  they  plant 
their  corn  in  May  and  gather  it  in  September." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  first  voyage  to  North  Carolina  found 
'•  pulse,  grain  and  roots,"  probably  beans,  corn  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes, as  the  common  food  of  the  people. 

Narvez,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida,  1628,  says,  "  the 
savages  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  their  huts,  where  they  re- 
freshed them  with  maize."* 

"  We  travelled  [in  Florida]  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  of 
country,  and  continually  found  settled  domicils  and  great  abun- 
dance of  maize  and  beans. "f 

"  North  of  Cape  Ann  is  a  great  bay,  where  we  found  some 
habitations  and  corn-fields.  The  country  of  the  Massachusetts  is 
the  Paradice  of  all  those  parts,  for  here  we  saAv  many  iles 
planted  with  corn.  The  sea-coast,  as  you  pass,  shows  you  all 
along  large  corn-fields. 

"  The  greatest  labor  the  natives  take  is  in  planting  their  corn. 
They  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  stick,  and  into  it  they  put 
four  grains  of  wheat  and  two  of  beans.  These  holes  are  about 
four  feet  from  each  other.  Every  stalke  of  their  corn  commonly 
beareth  two  ears,  some  three,  seldom  four,  many  but  one,  some 
none.  The  stalke  being  green  hath  a  sweet  juice  in  it,  somewhat 
like  a  sugar  cane,  which  is  the  cause  that  when  they  gather  their 
corn  green  they  suck  the  stalkes  ;  for,  as  we  gather  green  pease, 
so  doe  they  their  corn,  which  excelleth  the  old."| 

The  well-known  passage  in  Morton  reads  thus : — "  On  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  1620,  a  party  of  the  Plymouth  pilgrims 
made  an  expedition  to  look  out  for  a  place  of  habitation.  They 
could  find  neither  the  Indians  nor  their  dwelHngs  ;  but  at  length 
lighted  on  a  good  quantity  of  cleer  ground  near  to  a  pond  of  fresh 
water  [in  Truro],  where  formerly  the  Indians  had  planted  corn. 
Proceeding  further  they  found  new  stubble,  where  corn  had  been 
planted  the  same  year,  and  heaps  of  sand  newly  paddled,  which 
they  digged  up,  and  found  in  them  divers  fair  Indian  baskets 
filled  with  corn,  some  whereof  was  in  ears,  fair  and  good,  of  divers 
colors,  which  seemed  to  them  a  very  goodly  sight,  having  seen 
none  before. "§ 

Various  other  authorities,  to  quote  whom  would  be  a  labor  of 
love,  were  their  testimony  needed, — as  Robertson,  Montesquiu, 
Colden,  Meycn  and  others,  confirm  the  foregoing  statements, 
and  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  thus  expressed  by  Lankaster, — 

*  Discovery  and  Natural  History  of  Florida, 
t  Narrative  of  De  Vaca,  1555,  p.  102. 

I  Geucrall  Historic  of  Virginie  ;  Capt.  John  Smith's  first  voyage  to  New  Eng- 
land, IG 14,  p.  28. 

^  Morton's  Memorial,  Ed.  Davis,  p.  40. 
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"  Unlike  other  cereal  grains,  naturalists  are  at  no  loss  in  deter- 
mining the  native  region  of  maize,  which  is  confidently  held  to  be 
America  ;  the  Indians  throughout  that  continent  having  been 
found  engaged  in  its  cultivation  at  the  period  when  the  new  world 
was  discovered.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in  many  of  the  West 
India  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  central  parts  of  America  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  native  of  those  regions."* 

As  to  its  growing  wild,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Who  has  seen 
it  ?  Some,  like  Lankaster,  speak  positively  of  its  existence  in  a 
wild  state  in  various  parts  of  North  America ;  and  mention,  as  a 
peculiarity  of  that  condition,  the  glume  which  covers  each  grain, 
and  which,  as  they  assert,  disappears  after  cultivation.  Others, 
that  it  has  not  been  found  growing  wild. 

Although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  an  Essay  upon  corn,  yet 
in  consideration  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  grain,  and  the 
quantity  raised  in  this  country,  its  excellent  qualities  and  the 
many  uses  to  which  it  is  apphed,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  offer  a 
few  additional  observations.  No  other  cereal  has  a  wider  range. 
It  is  cultivated  successfully  from  40  degrees  South  latitude  to  49 
North.  We  have  seen  large  and  handsome  ears  of  reddish-yellow 
corn,  that  were  raised  at  Pembina,  Dacotah  Territory,  in  latitude 
49.  It  is  generally  understood  that  it  will  ripen  wherever  the 
average  heat  is  sixty-five  degrees  through  July  and  August. 
Our  own  Norfolk  County  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  culture.  In 
ordinary  seasons  it  ripens  well,  and  is  usually  considered  a  remu- 
nerating crop.  Its  cultivation  for  several  centuries  would  seem 
to  settle  that  point.  Have  New  England  farmers  for  seven  gen- 
erations been  pursuing  an  unprofitable  branch  of  their  business  ? 
And  have  they  now,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  that  their  own 
peculiar,  indigenous  grain  cannot  be  grown  to  advantage  ? 

In  this  County  more  than  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  have 
been  raised  again  and  again  ;  and  fifty  bushels  are  not  considered 
a  AYonderful  yield.  If  we  look  beyond  our  limits,  we  find  that 
premiums  have  been  given  for  larger  crops  : — in  Plymouth  County, 
118  bushels  ;  in  Vermont,  113  bushels  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  130 
bushels  ;  in  Maine,  108  bushels  ;  in  Kentucky,  nine  competitors, 
each  cultivating  ten  acres,  gained  premiums  for  the  average  of 
121  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  in  New  York,  IGO  bushels  ;  in  Ohio, 
162  bushels.  I  should  hesitate  to  copy  the  last  figures,  unless  I 
had  found  the  facts  reported  in  respectable  agricultural  journals. 
In  Berkshire  a  farmer  reports  his  average  yield  to  be  75  bushels 
of  eight-rowed  Canada  corn,  which,  with  him,  has  never  been 
injured  by  frost. 

Though  we  may  not  bring  our  average  yield  up  to  a  hundred 

*  Vegetable  substances  used  as  food  for  man.    p.  102. 
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bushels,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  fall  below  fifty. 
All  beyond  that  in  our  County  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
unusual  skill  and  judgment  exercised  on  crops  growing  in  land  of 
extraordinary  fertihty.  We  should  feel  justified  in  pursuing  this 
subject  further,  were  it  not  that  the  Transactions  of  our  Society 
contain  many  excellent  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  touching 
the  method  of  raising  corn,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FARMER'S  LIFE. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    A    SERMO>f    OX    FARMING,    PREACHED    IN    FRANKLIN,    NOV.  24, 
1859,    BY    REV.    SAMUEL   HUNT. 

Farming  demands  its  true  jjosition  in  the  jjuhlic  estimation. 
There  is  a  current  or  tacit  assumption  in  the  community,  that  it  is 
not  quite  so  reputable  as  some  other  calling  or  profession.  Not 
only  among  many  of  our  young  men,  but  among  some  of  the 
parents  of  those  young  men,  the  impression  exists,  that  the  fairest 
chance  for  a  high  place  in  public  opinion,  is  to  be  sought  some- 
where else  than  on  the  farm.  But  such  an  assumption  is  unfound- 
ed and  simply  absurd  ;  and  every  consideration  of  policy  and  right 
demands  that  this  important  interest  shall  be  placed  in  its  true 
light  and  thus  relieved  from  such  a  baseless  imputation. 

To  aid  in  this,  we  are  not  confined  to  a  simple  mention  of  the 
important  rank  which  agriculture  must  hold  in  any  fair  estimate  of 
the  necessary  elements  of  personal,  social  and  civil  worth  and 
Avealth.  It  is  but  fair,  that  we  should  look  at  its  difficulties  or 
drawbacks. 

Among  these  is  the  Jiard  work  of  farming.  But  is  there  no 
"  hard  work"  in  the  other  callings  and  professions  of  life  ?  Are 
there  no  drafts  upon  the  brain  and  muscle,  in  the  shop  and  store, 
the  counting  room  and  study,  in  our  busy  age  and  land  ?  The 
labor  is  not  the  same  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former,  but  it  is  often 
more  exhausting,  and  sooner  wears  the  system  out.  Besides  the 
hard  work  of  the  farmer  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  to  him  who  is  healthy 
and  strong.  It  is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  True,  he  has 
his  hard  days  ;  but  then  the  sleep  of  the  laboring  man  is  sweet, 
and  he  rises  in  the  morning  refreshed,  and  ready  to  buckle  on  his 
harness  again.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  behind  the  sta- 
tistical fact,  that  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  have  an  average 
life  eighteen  years  lon^ger  than  the  rest  of  its  male  population,  lies 
something  besides  tlic  siiiij)le  addition  of  so  many  years.  There 
is  a  reason  for  that  addition,  and  that  is  found  in  the  increased 
health  and  vigor  of  the  system.  To  such,  the  hard  work  of  the 
ij 
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farmer  is  not  half  so  trying  and  exhausting  as  the  lighter  employ- 
ments of  the  pale  and  nervous  merchant,  mechanic  or  professional 
man. 

Another  drawback  is  the  uncertainty  of  results,  v?hich  often 
disheartens  the  farmer.  But  is  it  doing  the  farming  interest  jus- 
tice, not  to  speak  of  the  greater  uncertainty  which  attends  every 
other  occupation  ?  Should  not  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  be 
permitted  to  utter  its  testimony  ?  Look  at  the  statistics  of  mer- 
cantile life,  manufacturers,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  what  are  called 
the  learned  professions  ;  and  farming  need  not  shrink  from  the 
comparison. 

And  so  of  the  alleged  unprofitableness  of  farming,  the  "  hard 
work  and  poor  pay,"  that  great  bug-bear  that  frightens  so  many 
from  their  propriety. 

Farming  demands  intelligence  in  its  prosecution.  This  de- 
mand is  worthy  of  special  consideration  from  the  two  facts  : — 
That  there  is  no  calling  that  requires  so  much  careful  thought 
and  knowledge  ;  and  the  very  general  tendency  to  farm  tra- 
ditionally and  ignorantly.  We  can  hardly  go  amiss  for  illus- 
trations of  this  manifest  need  of  intelligence.  From  the  many 
that  sujirgest  themselves  I  select  but  one.  I  refer  to  the  deterior- 
ation  of  the  soil.  The  remark  has  been  made  to  one  of  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  that  its  farms  do  not  produce  so  much  as 
formerly.  Of  course  your  farming  has  been  so  far  faulty,  that  it 
has  consisted  too  much  in  taking  from  our  fields  the  mineral  ele- 
ments of  crops  without  returning  an  equivalent ;  so  that,  unless 
this  process  be  arrested,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  Avhen  our 
farms  shall  be  completely  exhausted,  and,  of  course,  forsaken.  I 
need  not  say  that  a  prospect  so  forbidding  is  well  worthy  of  our 
attention  and  solicitude  in  a  social  and  religious,  as  well  as  in  a 
business  point  of  view.  Most  serious  questions  are  surely  involved 
in  this  matter.  Something  must  be  done  or  discovered,  not 
simply  to  keep  up  our  farms  to  their  present  condition,  but  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  former  fertility.  We  abound  in  experi- 
ments. The  press  is  prolific  in  its  issues  upon  the  various  topics 
involved  in  the  matter  of  agriculture.  And  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  very  much  of  our  information  is  superficial  and  empirical. 
Our  teachers  do  not  grapple  with  the  great  problems  on  which 
depend  not  merely  the  future  agriculture,  but  the  future  social 
and  religious  history  of  New  England.  How  shall  we  restore  our 
lands,  that  are  worn  out  ?  How  shall  we  reclaim  those  that  have 
hitherto  lain  waste  ? 

But  how  shall  these  problems  be  answered  ?  By  the  application 
to  agriculture  of  science,  conjoined  with  careful  experiment.  The 
flippant  remark  is  often  made,  that  "  there  is  no  help  for  our  woru 
out  fields,"  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  available  resource  left  us, 
is  to  allow  them  to  "  grow   up  to  wood."     Do  those  who  thus 
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speak,  realize  the  full  import  of  their  words  ?  Permit  tliis  to 
become  the  current  sentiment,  and  New  England  will  cease  to  be 
an  agricultural  community,  with  now  and  then  an  exceptional 
locality  ;  and  her  farms,  neighborhoods  and  towns  even,  which 
once  bore  an  intelligent  and  pious  yeomanry  that  constituted  its 
crowning  characteristic  and  made  it  honored,  not  merely  among 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  but  throughout  Christendom,  shall 
pass  into  other  hands,  alien  in  spirit  and  manners,  and  without 
sympathy  with  what  we  and  our  fathers  have  most  highly  prized. 
I  cannot  pass  through  some  neighborhoods  of  this  town  without 
feeling  that,  in  them,  this  work  has  already  commenced. 

Such  a  result  is  not  only  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  must  be  pre- 
vented. These  worn  out  fields  must  not  be  given  up  to  wood. 
They  must  be  reclaimed.  But  how  ?  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
by  the  application  of  science  and  well  conducted  experiments. 
"  Our  muck  swamps,"  sa^^s  Prof.  Porter,  "  are  basins  which  God 
set  long  ago  among  our  mountains,  to  catch  the  wasting  fertility 
of  their  declivities  and  preserve  them  for  the  use  of  later  genera- 
tions. Science  must  tell  us  how  to  use  these  treasures.  They 
are  the  wardrobes  whence  are  to  come  garments  for  the  granite 
ribs  of  our  mountains.  Science  must  tell  us  how  to  unfold  these 
vestments  and  re-array  our  hills  in  beauty  and  fertihty.  And 
we  need  science  not  alone  even  in  the  subjugation  of  unproduc- 
tive soils,  but  at  every  step  of  their  cultivation." 

Farming  demands  mutual  co-operation.  It  is  not  only  a 
great  and  important  matter,  but  one  invested  with  difficulties. 
"  Agiculture,"  says  Lavergne,  "  is  the  most  beautiful  of  arts,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult."  Farmers,  then,  need  each 
other's  sympathy  and  help.  They  should  bring  the  results  of 
their  reading,  observation  and  experience,  to  a  common  centre, 
where  each  may  draw  from  the  common  stock.  This  has  been 
done,  in  a  measure,  and  on  a  large  scale  for  a  long  time.  The 
"  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  was 
incorporated  in  1792.  County  Societies  had  long  existed,  and 
for  some  time,  they  have  been  under  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
Other  States  have  similar  institutions.  A  national  society  has 
been  formed.  Agricultural  schools,  model  farms,  and  lectures  on 
agriculture  in  several  of  our  colleges,  bespeak  the  general  and 
growing  interest  in  the  subject. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that,  with  all  their  admitted  excellen- 
cies, they  have  this  serious  defect.  They  are,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  these,  the  more  intelligent 
and  already  interested.  They  seem  to  be  j  ractically  above,  and 
out  of  the  track  of,  the  common  farmer,  for  Avhose  benefit  they 
are  professedly  designed.  Do  we  not  need  smaller  organizations, 
which  shall  embrace  the  farmers  of  a  single  town,  who  shall  find 
in  them  a  common  bond  of  union,  while  by  th<)ir  regular  meetings, 
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lectures,  essays,  discussions,  books  and  periodicals,  they  can  not 
only  keep  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  diffuse 
such  information  as  the  labors  and  researches  of  the  most  distin- 
guished apjriculturists  have  thrown  before  the  public  ?  Then, 
again,  it  will  afford  an  admii-able  opportunity  to  suggest,  institute 
and  report  experiments,  which  will  give  greater  promise  of  excit- 
ing attention,  than  when  simply  recorded  in  the  paper,  which  you 
carelessly  read  and  as  carelessly  lay  aside. 

And  what  seems  to  me  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  any 
other  advantage  of  such  an  organization,  it  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity and  medium  of  securing  the  presence,  in  the  town,  of  some 
scientific  and  practical  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  farming,  the  constituent  properties  of 
manure,  fertilizers  and  soils,  and  the  best  mode  of  adapting  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  who  would  be  thus  prepared  to  impart  that 
practical  information,  which  the  farmer  so  much  needs.  You 
want  professional  counsel,  when  yourself  or  a  member  of  your 
family  is  sick,  when  you  have  a  case  in  court,  when  you  Avould 
invest  money,  when  you  are  about  to  erect  an  expensive  building. 
You  have  no  less  need  of  such  "  counsel"  on  that  very  important 
question  :  IIoiv  shall  I  best  and  most  pro fitahly  manage  m^y  farm  ? 
Such  a  counsellor,  well  qualified  for  his  business,  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice,  would  annually 
enhance  the  profits  of  your  farming  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands 
of  dollars.  Such  an  organization  would  open  the  minds  of  its 
members  to  the  value  of  such  "  professional"  help,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  facilitate  the  way  of  securing  it. 

Farming  presents  demands,  on  account  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. The  present  and  future  well-being  of  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters depends  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  answer 
these  demands.  And  here  Ave  have  a  legitimate  illustration  of 
the  close  connection  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  relations 
of  human  life,  the  sacred  and  secular  departments  of  human 
thought  and  pursuit, — of  the  fact,  that  oftentimes  the  best  method 
of  taking  care  of  the  soul  is  rightly  to  treat  the  body.  If  our 
previous  survey  is  correct,  then  we  have  reached  this  conclusion, 
that  for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  human 
system,  nothing  seems  so  avcII  adapted  as  the  care  and  labor  of 
the  farm.  It  prolongs  life,  gives  health,  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
body,  is  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  the  culture  of 
the  heart.  The  dangers  to  the  person,  character  and  prospects, 
for  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,  are  less  on  the  farm,  than 
on  the  heaving  and  uncertain  sea  of  professional  or  mercantile, 
manufacturing  or  mechanic  life.  Could  I  by  directing  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  in  any  degree,  remove  these  false  notions, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  help  forward  the  good  cause,  already 
auspiciously  entered  upon,  of  making  farming  pleasant,  profitable 
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and  popular,  thus  persuading  some,  at  least,  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  look  with  more  favor  upon  a  life  on  the  farm,  and 
feel  less  impatience  to  go  abroad  to  seek  their  fortune  amid  the 
excitement  and  temptations  of  city  or  village  life,  I  shall  feel  that 
I  have  done  good  service  in  behalf  of  morality  and  religion. 

Farming  urges  its  demands  in  behalf  of  Society  and  the  Church. 
In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  prominent  elements  which  have 
been  most  efficient  in  the  production  of  New  England  char- 
acter, the  first  rank  must  be  assigned,  no  doubt,  to  the  Christian 
religion.  No  candid  survey  of  our  past  history  can  fail  to  detect 
this.  Next  to  that,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  in  which  our  fathers  have  been  so  generally  engaged. 
They  have  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  foundation,  the 
substratum  on  which  that  character  has  been  built.  I  do  not  dis- 
parage manufactures.  They  have  become  an  important  element 
in  our  present  civilization.  They  give  a  certain  impetus  to  the 
community,  and  afford  a  market  for  our  surplus  products,  thus" 
putting  in  circulation  that  money  which  is  so  important  an  agent 
in  lubricating  the  wheels  of  social  life,  besides  affording  employ- 
ment for  those  who  cannot  be  profitably  engaged  in  other  depart- 
ments of  industry  and  enterprise.  For  these  and  similar  reasons 
I  would  welcome  a  certain  amount  of  manufacturing  in  a  com- 
munity. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  look  with  anxiety  and  alarm  upon 
any  indications,  that  we  are  to  cease  to  be  an  agricultural  people, 
in  our  increased  attention  to  manufacturinfr  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  What  must  we  expect,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  ask,  when 
this  ceases  to  be  an  agricultural  town  ?  When  your  fields  are  worn 
out,  and  these  farms,  which  you  and  your  fathers  have  occupied 
and  cultivated,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and/o?-- 
eigners,  Avith  no  sympathy  in  all  that  constituted  its  glory  and 
made  it  what  it  was — when  a  generation  that  knows  no  Joseph, 
shall  dwell  in  the  rural  districts,  for  whom  the  Sabbath  bell  shall 
peal  its  notes  in  vain,  when  the  sanctuary,  if  there  be  one,  shall 
not,  as  once,  send  forth  its  worshippers  along  the  diverging  roads, 
that  lead  from  its  sacred  portals.  Nor  is  it  a  question  without  its 
deep  significance  ; — How  long  will  the  village  retain  the  form  of 
worship,  when  the  rest  of  the  town  shall  cease  to  pay  the  meed 
of  even  an  outward  respect  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  ? 
Our  hopes,  if  any,  for  the  future,  cannot  be  sanguine,  unless  we 
can  see  a  return  of  that  taste  for  the  farm,  which  our  fathers 
possessed,  and  which,  as  a  legacy,  they  transmitted  to  their 
children. 
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RECIPITUIATION    OF    PREMIUMS 


AWARDED    BY    TUE 


NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  1859. 


FARMS. 

VEGETABLES. 

Otis  G.  Cheever, 

$20 

George  R.  Sampson, 

$10 

H.  L.  Stone, 

5 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

James  Cartwright, 
W.  S.  Ware, 

4 
3 

Aaron  Bacon, 

$8 

Charles  A.  Hewins, 

2 

H.  L.  Stone, 

7 

Francis  Alden, 

5 

A.  L.  Smith, 

4 

CRANBERRIES. 

IMPROVEMFNT  OF  PASTURES. 

E.  D.  Miller, 

$10 

B.  N.  Sawin, 

$10 

Edmund  Tucker, 

5 

Calvin  Richards, 

5 

HORSES. 

FRUIT. 

Thaddeus  Clapp, 

$6 

Joseph  H.  Billings, 
A.  Loring  Gushing, 

$12 
3 

A.  W.  Shumway, 

3 

B.  W.  Worlcy, 
A.  R.  Mathes, 

7 

Alary  A.  Carlton, 

2 

15 

Joseph  H.  Chadwick, 
Warren  Cobb, 
Jeremiah  Pritchard, 

5 

1 
4 

S.  J.  Capeu, 
Thomas  Capen, 
M.  F.  Hill, 

8 
3 
5 

Charles  B.  Shaw, 

3 

M.  H.  Ballon, 

3 

Samuel  Cook,  Jr., 

2 

FLOWERS. 

James  Conlin, 

7 

John  Walker, 

5 

Barnes  &  AVasIiburn, 

$8 

Albert  Tirrell, 

7 

Macey  Randall, 

5 

George  Everett, 

5 

Eliplialet  Stone, 

2 

Walter  Janes, 

3 

Mary  A.  Carlton, 

1 

A.  N.  Winslow, 

3 

George  Hattou, 

1 

S.  P.  Mack, 

7 

A.  V.  Gray, 

1 

Daniel  Tucker, 

4 

E.  B.  Parker, 

5 

BREAD. 

George  A.  Crooks, 

7 

William  M.  Ferry, 

5 

Mrs.  Eliphalet  Stone, 

63 

Matthew  Andrew, 

3 

Mrs.  William  Flag};, 

2 

B.  F.  Shumway, 

5 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  KoUock, 

3 

Jesse  Farrington, 

3 

Mrs.  Lucas  I'ond, 

2 

C.  D.  Munroe, 

2 

IVliss  Mary  L.  Longfellow, 

2 

William  B.  Bacon, 

5 

D.  D.  Hamant, 

3 

BUTTER. 

James  Dean, 

2 

Calvin  Richards, 

5 

Miss  Lucy  Morse, 

$20 

John  S.  Eldridge, 

3 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Longfellow, 

8 

Otis  Johnson, 

2 

Mrs.  A.  Lynch, 

2! 

Joshua  Wilkins, 

3 
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BULLS. 


Gcor<xc  G.  North, 
"William  A.  Hunt, 
George  S.  Ferry, 
Henry  Goulding, 
Samuel  Adams, 


STEERS. 


Caleb  S.  Hamant, 
William  B.  Bacon, 
Henry  Goulding, 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Mace  Gay, 
Luther  Eaton, 
S.  F.  Alden, 
Benjamin  White, 

COWS. 
E.  R.  Andrews, 
Samuel  Adams, 
E.  S.  Fisher, 
Samuel  C.  Hill, 
William  Baker, 
Eliphalet  Stone, 
George  S.  Ferrey, 
Timothy  Baker, 

HEIFERS. 
Henry  Grew, 
James  T.  Sumner, 
H.  H.  Hunnewell, 
John  S.  Eldridge, 
Henry  Goulding, 
John  Cawley, 
J.  Pritehard, 
Adam  Mcintosh, 
M.  P.  Sumner, 
William  Whiting, 
William  Tales, 

SWINE. 

George  F.  Darling, 
H.  L.  Stone, 


$10 
6 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
3 


$3 
2 
8 
2 
5 
6 
4 
5 
3 


$14 
4 


H.  H.  HunncwcU, 
Solomon  Flagg, 
W.  S.  Ware, 


POULTRY. 


Eben  Wight, 
James  Farrington, 
Ebon  Farrington, 
Caleb  Ellis, 
Zebina  Smith, 
Peter  Morriss, 
George  Cartwright, 
George  Holbrook, 
John  W.  Shaw, 
Henry  L.  Stone, 
William  Flagg, 


PLOUGHING. 


Luther  Eaton, 
William  Fales, 
H.  &  M.  Whiting, 
Benjamin  White, 
William  S.  Ware, 


SPADING. 


Dennis  Doodv, 
Daniel  McAiilifF, 
William  Smith, 
John  Foot, 


MANUFACTURES. 

Cushman,  Baker  &  Co., 
Walley  &  Hennihan, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Richardson, 
Mrs.  Adeline  F.  Cutler, 
Elijah  Dunbar, 


$16 
13 

10 


$6 
4 
3 
2 


$S 
4 
4 
1 
4 


LADIES'  WORK. 

Premiums  on  pp.  83,  84,  85,  $2.5.75 

Total,         $649.75 
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TREASUREU'S   REPORT. 


Calvin  Guild,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Norfolk  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Dr. 

Balance  in  tlie  Treasury,  Nov.  3,  1858, $392.90 

Cash  received  for  admission  fees  of  17  new  members,      .         .         .      76.50 

»  "        from  the  Commonwealth, 600.00 

"  "        from  the  sale  of  grass  in  1858,  ....        9.00 

"  "        balance  of  net  proceeds  of  Agricultural  Exhibition, 

Sept.  1858, 150.39 

"  "  net  proceeds  of  Agricultural  Exhibition,  Sept.  1859,  814.24 
"  "  for  interest  on  mortgage  note,  .....  23.53 
"  "  for  principal  of  "  "  ....  175.00 
"  "        return  premium, 1.00 

S2242.56 


Contra,  Cr. 

Cash  paid  incidental  expenses, S669.91 

"     premiums,        .........  555.00 

"     salary  of  Recording  Secretary  one  year,     .         .        .  50.00 

"         »       "    Treasurer  u       a.  ...      25.00 

"     for  interest, 299.30 

in  the  Treasury, 643.35 

$2242.56 

C.  GUILD,  Treasurer. 
Dedham,  Noo.  30,  1859. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  CHURCH, 

AT   THE 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

OF   THE 

NOEFOLK  AGRICULTUEAL  SOCIETY, 

September  28,  1859. 


At  eleven  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  under  the  direction 
of  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Churchill,  of  Milton,  the  efficient  Chief  Mar- 
shal of  the  day,  aided  by  the  following  gentlemen  as  assistants : — 
William  S.  Belcher,  of  Stoughton ;  Rufus  C.  Wood,  Canton ; 
John  D.  Bradlee,  Milton  ;  William  R.  Mann,  Sharon  ;  George 
K.  Daniel,  Needham  ;  David  L.  Shepard,  Foxboro' ;  Jason  G. 
Howard,  Braintree  ;  Henry  Partridge,  Medfield  ;  Erastus  B. 
Metcalf,  Franklin  ;  William  A.  Shaw,  Weymouth ;  Ezra  Penni- 
man,  Braintree,  and  John  C.  Shorey,  Dedham ;  which  marched 
to  music  by  the  Boston  Brigade  Band,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson's 
Church. 

After  a  voluntary  on  the  organ,  the  President,  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  addressed  the  Society  in  a  brief  introductory  speech. 
He  spoke  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhibitions  as  the 
great  holidays  of  the  year,  and  of  their  happy  influence,  not  only 
on  the  farmer,  but  on  other  classes  of  the  community.  He 
alluded  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Supervisory  Committee  in 
visiting  diiferent  parts  of  the  County,  and  of  the  information  to  be 
uc(juired  and  diffused  by  sucli  intercourse  witli  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  He  cungratuhitcd  the  Society  on  the  laudable  interest 
which  existed  in  the  reclamation  and  draining  of  Avaste  lands, 
16 
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that  had  hitlierto  been  unproductive,  but  which,  by  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  art,  are  hereafter  to  become  rich  and  fertile 
soils.  He  said  a  marked  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
this  respect, — in  the  increase  of  crops, — in  the  breeding  and  im- 
provement of  stock,  especially  horses, — in  the  convenience  and 
adaptation  of  farm  buildings,  and  generally  in  rural  taste  and 
rural  architecture.  He  closed  by  illustrating  the  responsibility 
"which  rests  upon  the  farmers  of  Norfolk  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  County  and  thus  minister  to  the  comfort,  happiness  and 
>Yelfare  of  their  fellow-men. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  Col.  Wilder,  an  appropri- 
ate prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of  Medfield. 
The  congregation  then  sung  the  following  original  Hymn,  to  the 
tunes  of  Arlington  and  St.  IMartins  : — 

HYMN. 

BV    BEV.    N.    H.    CHAMBERLAIN,    OF    CAWTON. 

Our  fathers  sowed  on  Plymouth  sands, 

The  scanty  grain  of  S})ring  ; 
They  pUmted  there  witli  prayers,  a  tree 

Of  all  the  trees,  the  king. 
Thou  gav'st,  O  God,  the  golden  corn 

Unto  their  penury. 
In  wind-worn  forests  guarding  most 

The  Tree  of  Liberty. 

So  Summer  blessed  these  pilgrims  weak. 

Into  a  nation  strong  ; 
Thriving  from  storm  and  cloud,  their  tree, 

Refuge  from  ruth  and  wrong. 
Thine  is  the  strength  of  summer  suns, 

Thou  writest  "  Harvest"  then  ; 
With  true  men's  lives,  thou  guard'st  the  tree, 

God  of  all  husbandmen. 

Our  harvest  sheaves  are  gathered  now, 

Out  of  the  ancient  fields  ; 
Our  Spring,  our  Autumn  crowneth  now, 

With  store  that  nature  yields. 
Tlie  tree  is  strong,  with  leaves  that  heal 

The  nation's  feverish  life  ; 
Thy  breath,  O  God,  is  on  it  now, 

Shielding,  midst  sin  and  strife. 

God  of  the  seed  and  store  that  fills 

Our  garners  with  the  corn. 
Give  us  fair  harvests  of  the  soul, 

Unto  the  Highest  born. 
God  of  the  fire  and  frost  that  girds 

Our  dear  Humanity, 
Help  us  to  guard  the  Pilgrim's  tree, 

God  of  all  liberty. 


The  President  then  introduccrl,  as  tlie  orator  of  the  day,  II.  F. 
Durant,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  distinguished  not  only  for  his  literary 
attainments  and  legal  science,  but  for  his  love  of  rural  taste,  and 
who  in  compliance  ■with  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  invita- 
tion, had  kindly  consented  to  address  the  Society  on  the  "  Influ- 
ences of  Rural  Life."  Mr.  Durant's  address  was  listened  to  with 
deep  attention  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience.  [For  Address, 
see  p.  9.] 

The  services  at  the  church  were  concluded  by  the  Doxology, 
sung  by  the  entire  audience,  and  the  Benediction,  after  which  the 
procession  was  re-formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hall,  where  an 
excellent  dinner  had  been  provided  by  Mr.  Richards,  of  the  Mas- 
sapoag  House,  Canton. 

DINNER. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the  President,  after  a  few  in- 
troductory remarks,  offered  a  toast  complimentary  to  the  Rev. 
A.  L.  Stone,  of  Boston.     Mr.  Stone  responded  as  follows : — 

Mu.  President — 

It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me  to  find  tlx'  agricullural  interest  represented 
by  so  many  of"  the  gentle  and  more  domestic  sex.  And  yet  their  presence 
on  such  an  occasion  I  believe  to  be  in  every  respect  legitimate  and  whole- 
some. For  their  proper  connection  with  this  interest  is  intimate  and  vital. 
The  original  description  or  definition  of"  a  wife  is,  that  she  is  a  helpmeet  to 
man.  Just  in  what  way,  or  in  what  variety  of  ways,  this  fitting  help  is  to  be 
rendered,  that  original  document  does  not  set  forth.  The  practical  answer 
exhibits  its  diversities  so  varied  as  never  to  repeat  themselves.  Sometimes 
this  sphere  of  helpful  fellowship  is  very  much  restricted,  and  again  almost 
indefinitely  broadened.  The  wife  of  the  German  farmer  limits  this  sphere 
only  with  the  boundaries  of  his  estate.  Her  nursery  is  out  of  doors  in  tlie 
open  field.  Its  canopy  is  the  leaf"y  shade.  Its  carpet,  the  green  turf  or  the 
soft,  brown  mould.  There  her  little  ones  roll,  and  tumble  and  sleep  all  day, 
while  she  keeps  even  stroke  with  her  husband  in  the  day's  toil.  On  a  day's 
ride  in  the  diligence  through  a  pleasant  portion  of  Bavaria,  I  amused  myself 
by  jotting  down  the  occupation  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  ladies,  as  I  met  them  in 
succession.  The  first  two  were  equipped  with  the  deep,  unwieldy  hoes  of 
the  countrj',  and  were  hoeing  potatoes  on  a  hillgide  ;  the  third  was  plodding 
along  on  the  road  barefoot,  bare-armed,  &c.,  with  a  burden  on  her  head  tliat 
would  have  broken  the  back  of  a  moderate-sized  mule  ;  the  Iburtli  and  fifth 
were  swinging  scythes  with  the  regular  action  of  the  practised  farmer,  one 
of  them  leading  the  procession  and  keeping  well  aliead.  Of  the  succeeding 
three,  one  was  raking  hay,  one  was  pitching,  and  one  sat  on  the  top  of  a 
load,  loading,  while  the  only  man  of  the  group  w;:s  driving  the  oxen.  The 
next  four  were  attendants  upon  house  masons,  and  were  carrying  bricks  and 
mortar  on  their  heads  up  tall  ladders,  with  an  ease  of  step  and  balance  tiiat 
argue  them  experts  at  tlieir  trade.  I  have  seen  women  in  that  same  coun- 
try holding  a  plough,  and,  in  some  instances,  assifiting  a  dumb  ally — I  mean 
a  fbur-leggcd  one — to  draw  the  same  agricultural  implement. 
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I  suppose  that  some  of  us  should  not  exactly  covet  this  style  of  female 
cooperation,  even  in  the  stress  of  harvest  season.  But  the  question  occurred 
to  me  here,  whether  there  were  not  some  soit  of  cooperation  the  wives  and 
(lautrhters  of  our  farmers  could  render  their  lords  in  that  calling,  and,  if  so, 
Avhat  V  Now  I  take  it,  it  is  the  desire  of  every  true  wife  to  have  at  least  an 
inteiliiicnt  sympathy  with  her  husband's  calling.  There  is  here  and  there 
perhaps  one  sustaining  the  relation  of  a  wife,  to  whom  it  is  enough  to  share 
her  husband's  revenue,  leaving  out  his  cares  and  toils  as  trifles  not  worthy 
her  regard.  There  may  be  here  and  there  a  husband  whose  ambition  is  to 
keep  his  more  delicate  half  in  blissful  ignorance  of  all  his  out-of-door  work, 
Tifhether  ploughing  or  financiering.  But  1  suppose  the  old-fashioned  and 
better  notion  is  that  of  reciprocal  sympathy  between  these  fellow-pilgrims. 

I  never  would  marry  a  couple,  if  I  knew  it,  who  had  any  other  idea  of 
the  tie,  no  matter  what  the  fee  might  be.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  with  right  views  on  this  ])oint,  I  am  ready  to  join  any  number 
of  couples  together,  with  a  trifling  pecuniary  proviso. 

But  if  the  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken  be  an  intelligent  sympathy, 
it  should  take  some  pains  to  be  informed.  I  believe  that  an  agricultural 
literature — and  we  may  say  with  just  exultation  that  we  have  now  an  agri- 
fliltural  literature — is  quite  as  healthful  and  stimulating  a  literature  in  the 
drawing-room  as  that  which  deals  in  fashion  plates  and  love-sick  heroines. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  unwomanly,  in  short,  for  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  our  farmers  to  be  able  to  converse  wisely  and  wittily  upon  agricultural 
topics,  with  their  husbands  and  fathers,  or  with  gentlemen  visitors.  Such  a 
conversation  might  easily  vindicate  itself  in  contrast  with  the  vapid  frivoli- 
ties making  so  much  of  the  staple  of  drawing-room  chat. 

It  would  do  no  harm  either  for  these  ladies  to  have  a  general  familiarity 
with  the  out-of-door  pursuits  of  those  to  whom  they  are  thus  allied,  even  if 
that  were  gained  by  an  occasional  walk  afield,  instead  of  a  shopping 
excursion. 

But  let  the  ladies  of  our  agriciiltural  homes  make  those  homes  centres  of 
intelligence,  culture  and  refinement ;  let  them  feel  and  show  a  just  and 
generous  pride  in  the  calling  to  which  they  are  thus  allied,  and  a  disposition 
and  an  ability  to  vindicate  its  true  honor  as  compared  with  any  other  ;  let 
them  give  their  rejoicing  and  sympathetic  presence  on  such  occasions  as 
this  ;  let  the  younger  rank  of  these  ladies  place  their  delicate,  soft  hands  for 
life  as  readily  in  the  large,  brown  hand  of  the  practical  farmer  as  in  the 
soft  and  whiter  palm  of  a  merchant's  clerk  or  a  professional  aspirant. 

The  speaker  said  he  could  not  look  upon  the  farmer  without  regarding 
him  as  a  heroic  wrestler  with  nature.  With  him  every  season  was  a  cam- 
paign, and  every  harvest  a  victory  ;  and  may  God  crown  you  all  with  a 
blessing,  as  you  are  already  crowned  with  honors.     [Applause.] 

A  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  Judiciary  was  eloquently  responded 
to  by  Judge  Rockwell,  of  the  Superior  Court,  now  in  session  in 
this  town.  He  alluded  to  the  calling  of  the  farmer  as  the  most 
elevated  of  professions,  and  most  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all 
good  citizens. 

Mr.  Wilder  introduced  as  the  historian  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Massachusetts,  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  who  spoke  of  woman 
as  the  unequalled  educator  of  children,  and  made  some  very  inter- 
estin";  remarks  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  trees.  He 
descanted  elo(juently  upon  the  beauty  of  American  oaks,  maples 
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and  birches,  and  advocated  the  offering  of  prizes  for  their  cultiva- 
tion.    [For  more  extended  remarks,  see  p.  95.] 

Charles  G.  Davis,  Esq.,  delegate  from  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  President  of  the  Plymouth  Society,  Avas  the 
next  speaker.  He  complimented  the  Jersey  cattle  of  Norfolk, 
and  said  that  Norfolk  led  the  State  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Davis 
spoke  intelligently,  and  at  some  length,  in  favor  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, and  ■with  severity  upon  the  canine  race,  urging  more 
stringent  legislation  against  them. 

The  last  speaker  was  Rev.  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  Canton,  who 
spoke  in  eloquent  terms  of  some  of  the  poetic  elements  that  enter 
into  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  services  at  the  table  con- 
cluded with  the  singing  of  the  following  Hymn  to  the  tune  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

SONG. 

BY    EDWARD    >.    RAND,  JR. 

Once  more  the  circlinj;  year  has  fled, 

Again  we  meet  to  bless 
Tlie  care  which  crowned,  as  seasons  sped, 
Our  etrorts  with  success. 
Chorus.     For  Plenty  from  her  flowing  horn 
Has  blessed  our  watchful  toil, 
And  poured  her  golden  stores  upon 
The  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Joyful  we  hailed  the  winter's  cold. 

The  gentle  rains  of  spring, 
The  summer's  sun, — now  as  of  old, 
Our  harvest  home  we  sing. 
Chorus.     For  Plenty,  &c. 

We  praise  the  great  Creating  Power 

From  whom  all  blessings  fall ; 
The  ripened  fruit,  the  tinted  flower, — 

The  God  who  gives  us  all. 
Chorus.     For  Plenty,  &c. 

And  not  in  vain  let  plenty  flow. 

And  seasons  onward  roll. 
But  let  each  heart  a  blessing  know. 
The  harvest  of  the  soul. 
Chorus.     Then  evermore  shall  Plenty's  horn 
Kepay  our  watchful  toil. 
And  kindly  Heaven  shall  smile  upon 
The  tillers  of  the  soil. 
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The  premiums  were  then  announced  by  II.  0.  Hildreth,  Esq., 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Society  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing the  Exhibition  of  Horses,  Avhich  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  the  Horse  Committee,  who  occupied  the  grounds 
from  2  till  4  o'clock. 

At  5  o'clock,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  of  the 
day,  the  clouds  which  had  overcast  the  sky  during  the  entire  day, 
suddenly  condensed  in  a  violent,  though  brief  shower,  which  re- 
sulted in  no  other  injury  than  giving  some  portions  of  the  spec- 
tators a  decided  wetting.  In  all  other  respects  nothing  occurred, 
on  either  day,  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Thus  closed 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitions  ever  held  by  the  Society. 


MktxB  of  tjje  Sorietj. 

1859. 


President, 
MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  of  Dorchester. 

Vice  Presidents, 
BENJAMIN  V.  FRENCH,  of  Dorchester, 
JOHN  GARDNER,  of  Dedham, 
JOHN  M.  MERRICK,  of  Walpole, 
CHARLES  BRECK,  of  Milton, 
SHADRACH  ATWOOD,  of  Franklin, 
JOSEPH  H.  BILLINGS,  of  West  Boxhury. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
CHARLES  C.  SEWALL,  of  Medfield. 


Recording  Secretary, 
HENRY  0.  HILDRETH,  of  Dedham. 

Treasurer, 
CALVIN  GUILD,  of  Dedham. 

Executive  Committee, 
MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  of  Dorchester, 
OTIS  CARY,  of  Foxhoro\ 
AARON  D.  WELD,  of  West  Roxhury, 
IIOLLIS  II.  IIUNNEWELL,  of  Needham, 
CHARLES  IIAMANT,  of  Medfield. 
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Finance  Committee  and  Auditors, 
MARTIN  B.  INCHES,  of  Dedham, 
TRUMAN  CLARKE,  of  Walpole, 
LEWIS  H.  KINGSBURY,  of  Dedham, 
WILLIAM  FLAGG,  of  Needham. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

BELLING  11  AM. 

ASA  PICKERING,  PAUL  CHILSON. 

GEORGE  H.  CROOKS, 

BRAINTREE. 

EDWARD  POTTER,  DAVID  N.  IIOLLIS, 

JONATHAN  FRENCH,  CALEB  HOLLIS. 

BROOKLINE. 

MARSHALL  STEARNS,  GEORGE  CRAFT, 

JAMES  BARTLETT,  THOMAS  B.  GRIGGS. 

CANTON. 

ELISHA  WHITE,  ELLIS  TUCKER, 

WILLIAM  TUCKER,  CORODON  SPAULDING. 

CO  II  ASSET. 

JAMES  C.  DOANE,  SOLOMON  J.  BEAL, 

LABAN  SOUTHER,  ABRAHAM  H.  TOWER. 

D  E  D  II  A  M  . 

LUTHER  EATON,  JEREMIAH  W.  GAY, 

ELIPHALET  STONE,  ALLEN  COLBURN. 

D  0  K  C  U  E  S  T  E  11  . 

CHEEVER  NEWHALL,  AARON  D.  CAPEN, 

EDWARD  KING,  HENRY  GREW, 

JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  THADDEUS  CLAPP. 

DOVER. 

CALVIN  RICHARDS,  A.  L.  SMITH, 

HENRY  GOULDING,  SAMUEL  CHICKERING. 
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F  0  XB  0  RO  '  . 


FREEDOM  GUILD,  JAMES  CAPEN, 

LEMUEL  DICKERMAN,  SAMUEL  B.  LEONARD. 


FRANKLIN. 


WILLIAM  METCALF,  WALTER  H.  FISHER, 

STEPHEN  W.RICHARDSON,  JAMES  P.  RAY. 


MEDFIELD 


A.  B.  BALCH,  HENRY  PARTRIDGE,  JR., 

WILLIAM  Q.  FISHER,  WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 


M  E  D  TV  A  Y  , 


HORATIO  MASON,  JAMES  P.  CLARK, 

EDWARD  ADAMS,  RICHARD  RICHARDSON. 


MILTON 


ELIJAH  TUCKER,  SAMUEL  COOK, 

BENJAMIN  F.  DUDLEY,         JOHN  SIAS. 


N  E  E  D  H  A  M 


NATHAN  LONGELLOW,  ELISHA  P.  HOLLIS, 

GEORGE  K.  DANIELL,  BENJAMIN  G.  KIMBALL. 


Q  U IN  C  Y 


HORATIO  N.  GLOVER,  JOSEPH  W.  ROBERTSON, 

LEWIS  BASS,  LEMUEL  BILLINGS. 


RANDOLPH 


ROYAL  W.  TURNER,  ADONIRAM  WHITE 

JONATHAN  WALES,  CALEB  S.  HOLBROOK. 


R  0  X  B  U  R  Y  . 

AARON  D.  WILLIAMS,  JOHN  FUSSELL, 

WILLIAM.  B.  KINGSBURY,     JOSEPH  L.  BRIGHAM, 
JAMES  GUILD,  AUGUSTUS  PARKER. 

17 
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SHARON. 

OTIS  JOHNSON,  ASAHEL  S.  DRAKE, 

WILLIAM  R.  MANN,  HARVEY  MORSE. 

STOUGIITON. 

LUCIUS  CLAPP,  ROBERT  PORTER, 

LUTHER  PORTER,  ASAHEL  SOUTHWORTH. 

W  A  L  r  0  L  E  , 

EDWIN  WILSON,  EBENEZER  STONE, 

WILLARD  LEWIS,  JOHN  N.  SMITH. 


WEST     BOXBURY 

CHARLES  A.  HEWINS,  WILLIAM  B.  BACON, 

THOMAS  G.  WHYTAL, 


EDWARD  R.  ANDREWS. 


ABNER  P.  NASH, 
JAMES  JONES, 


■WEYMOUTH. 

ELIAS  HUNT, 
ALBERT  TIRRELL. 


WRENTUAM. 

BENJAMIN  HAWES,  EDMUND  T.  EVERETT, 

HARVEY  E.  CLAPP,  JOEL  H.  ROBINSON. 


[successful  competitors  may  receive  their  premiums  in  plate 
or  money,  at  their  option.] 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1860. 


FARMS. 

EXPERIMENTS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS   THEREON. 

[^Premiums  to  he  Awarded  hy  the  Trustees  in  November.'] 

PROGRESSIVE  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  conducted  and  most  improved  Farm  during  five 
consecutive  years,  commencing  in  the  year  1860, — of  which  the 
occupant  shall  present  annually  to  the  Trustees  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  whole  management  of  the  Farm, — of  the  crops 
produced,  of  the  improvement  made  and  of  the  stock  kept, — a 
premium  of  One  Himdred  Dollars^  to  be  paid  in  1865. 

Note.  Whenever  any  farm  shall  be  entered  for  this  premium,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  Progressive  Husbandry  annually 
in  September,  who  will  be  required  to  examine  the  farm,  and  lo  certify  the  general  man- 
agement of  it. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

For  the  best  managed  Farm,  taking  into  view  the  condition  of 
the  buildings,  fences  and  orchards,  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
the  care  and  management  of  the  stock,  the  quantity,  quality  and 
preservation  of  the  crops,  the  expenses  incurred  and  the  improve- 
ments made  during  the  year,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
whole  to  be  rendered  on  or  before  November  15th,  $25  ;  second 
best,  $20. 

Competitors  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  before  June  15th.  Farms  entered  for  premium  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Supervisory  Committee,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  be- 
tween June  20th  and  September  20th.  Any  Farm  offered  for  in- 
spection, without  being  entered  for  a  premium,  will  be  viewed  and 
reported  by  the  Committee,  if  seasonable  application  be  made  to 
the  Chairman. 
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IMPROVING  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  reclaiming  wet  meadow  or  swamp 
lands,  by  drainage  or  otherwise,  on  not  less  than  one  half  acre, 
with  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  previous  condition  and  produce 
of  the  land,  the  method  and  expense  of  the  experiment,  and  the 
produce  at  the  present  time,  $10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

UNDER-DRAINING  LAND. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  under-draining  land,  regard  being 
had  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  method,  extent, 
expense  and  result  of  the  experiment,  $15  ;  second  best,  $10. 

OLD  PASTURE  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  renovating  and  improv- 
ing old  pasture  lands,  on  not  less  than  two  acres,  with  an  account 
of  the  means  employed  and  the  expense  of  the  same,  $10  ;  second 

best,  $5. 

CLEARING  AND  ENCLOSING  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  clearing,  enclosing  and  improving 
lands  hitherto  lying  waste,  on  not  less  than  one  acre,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  previous  condition  of  the  land  and  of  the  method,  ex- 
pense and  result  of  the  experiment,  $8  ;  second  best,  $6. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  MANURES. 

For  an  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  preparation 
and  application  of  manures,  either  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral, 
due  regard  being  had  to  economy,  a  premium  of  $12. 

For  an  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  application  alone 
of  manures,  in  the  best  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  economy, 
$8  ;  second  best,  $6. 

TURNING  IN  CROPS  AS  A  MANURE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  turning  in  crops  as  a 
manure,  either  (jreen  or  drt/,  on  not  less  than  one-half  acre  of  land, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  process,  expense  and  result  to  be 
given  in  writing,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

EXPERIMENT  ON  MANURES, 

In  accordance  tvith  the  requirement  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

"  Select  a  level  piece  of  land  of  any  convenient  size,  from  twenty 
square  rods  up  to  as  many  acres  or  more,  which  should  be  as 
nearly  equal  in  its  character  and  conditions  as  possible.  Divide 
it  into  five  equal  parts,  numbering  them  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  for  a 
rotation  of  three  years. 

"  Divide  the  manure  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply,  and  which 
should  be  of  a  uniform  character,  into  four  equal  parts.     At  the 
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time  of  first  ploughing  in  the  spring,  spread  evenly  one-fourth 
of  the  manure  upon  plot  No.  1,  and  then  plough  the  -whole  field  of 
an  equal  depth.  Apply  another  fourth  part  of  the  manure  to 
plot  No.  2,  and  then  cross  plough  the  whole  field  to  about  half  the 
depth  of  the  first  ploughing.  Spread  another  fourth  of  the  ma- 
nure upon  plot  No.  3,  and  harrow  or  cultivate  the  whole  field  ; 
after  which  sow  or  plant  the  whole  evenly,  with  any  crop  prefer- 
red. Finally,  spread  the  remaining  quarter  part  of  the  manure 
upon  plot  No.  4. 

"  Observe  that  by  pursuing  this  course,  each  of  the  five  lots 
will  receive  equally,  a  deep  ploughing,  a  shallow  ploughing,  and  a 
harrowing  or  cultivating,  the  only  difference  in  them  being  that  in 
No.  1  the  manure  is  buried  deep,  in  No.  2  shallow,  in  No.  3  bur- 
ied only  slightly,  but  coated  with  loam,  and  in  No.  4  left  exposed 
upon  the  surface ;  while  No.  5  gets  no  manure.  The  manure  is 
to  be  spread  broadcast  and  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  after  cul- 
tivation should  be  the  same  on  each  of  the  lots,  and  the  harvest 
of  each  should  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

"  Let  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether  light  or 
heavy,  dry  or  moist,  leachy  or  retentive  of  manures,  the  crop  of 
1859,  kind  and  amount  and  mode  of  application  of  manure  in  1859, 
size  of  field  covered  by  the  experiment,  depth  of  first  ploughing, 
kind  and  amount  of  manure  used  in  1860,  kind  of  crop,  when  and 
how  sown,  number  of  times  and  manner  cultivated,  and  weight  of 
product  on  an  average  rod  of  each  plot  be  made  in  1860,  and  re- 
turned in  the  annual  report  of  each  Society. 

"  If  there  is  a  double  product,  as  grain  and  straw,  corn  and 
stover,  let  the  weight  of  the  secondary  product  be  given  on  each 
plot. 

"  If  the  competitor  weigh  the  whole  crop,  instead  of  estimating 
it  by  an  average  rod,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  such  a  course. 

"  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  weather  for  each  of  the  following 
months,  by  dividing  each  month  into  three  parts,  and  using  the 
terms  dry,  moist,  and  wet,  to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  weather,  will  also  be  expected. 


MIDDLE    THIRD. 


LAST    THIRD. 


FIRST  THIRD. 

May, 

June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 

"  A  similar  report  of  all  the  above  items,  except  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  must  be  made  in  1861  and  in  1862,  when  the  premiums 
Avill  be  awarded.  No  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  second  and 
third  crop." 

First  premium,  $25  ;  second  do.   $20  ;  third  do.  $15. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 
For  the  best  experiment,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  of 
the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing,  to  be  determined  by  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  crops,  raised  on  equal  portions  of  equally  manured 
land,  of  like  quality,  one  half  of  Avhich  having  been  subsoil  ploughed, 
the  other  half  ploughed  in  the  usual  manner, — statements  of  the 
depth  of  plougliing,  in  each  instance,  together  with  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  culture,  required,  $8  ;  second  best,  $6. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS  AS  FOOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  experiment  upon  a  stock  of  cattle,  not  less  than 
four  in  number,  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fodder  used,  with  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  same,  as  compared  with  English  hay,  the  ex- 
periment to  be  made  in  the  three  winter  months,  $15 ;  second 
best,  $10. 

FATTENING  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  feeding  cattle,  with  a  statement  in 
detail  of  the  process,  expense  and  result,  $8  ;  second  best,  $4. 

FATTENING  SWINE. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  feeding  swine,  with  a  statement  in 
detail  of  the  process  and  result,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  the  soiling  of  cattle,  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  process  and  the  result, — regard  being  had  to  the 
saviiig  of  manure^  and  to  the  comparative  expense  of  pasturing, 
$15;  second  best,  $10. 

GREEN  FODDER. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  corn  fodder  or  other  succu- 
lent feed  to  bo  used  green,  and  in  ascertaining  its  value  for  the 
feed  of  milch  cows, — on  not  less  than  one-half  acre  of  land, — with 
a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the 
result  of  its  use,  $8. 

HAY. 

For  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  English  Hay  per 
acre,  produced  on  any  farm  in  the  County,  regard  being  had  to 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation  and 
making,  $5  ;  second  best,  "  Flint's  Treatise  on  Grasses." 

CRANBERRY  VINES. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  transplanting  Cranberry  Vines,  or 
in  growing  them  from  seed,  on  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
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which  shall  be  in  the  most  flourishing  and  productive  state,  on  the 
10th  September,  1860,  $10  ;  second  best,  $8. 

Competitors  will  be  required  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the 
process,  expense,  and  result  of  the  experiment. 


GRAIN  AND  ROOT  CROPS. 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Wheat,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  Harris's  "  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious 
to  vegetation." 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Rye,  Oats  or  Barley,  each, 

For  the  second  best,  each,  "  Flint's  Treatise  on  Grasses,"  &;c. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Indian  Corn,  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  $6. 

For  the  third  best,  "  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to 
vegetation." 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  White  Beans,  3Iillet  or 
Buckwheat,  each  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  each,  "  Flint's  Treatise  on  Grasses,"  &;c. 

An  addition  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  above  premiums,  if  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  be  a  youth,  under  16  years  of  age. 

Samples  of  each  kind  of  Grain,  not  less  than  a  half-bushel,  must 
be  exhibited  at  the  Show.  The  quantity  of  the  crop  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  weight,  as  follows : — Corn  and  Rye,  56  pounds  each  to 
the  bushel ;  Barley  and  Buckwheat,  46  pounds  each ;  Oats,  30 
pounds  ;  Wheat,  60  pounds. 

ROOT  CROPS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Potatoes,  $6. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Sugar  Beets,  Carrots,  Pars- 
nij^s,  Man  gold- Wurtzel,  or  lluta  Bagas,  each  $5. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Onions,  $5. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Flat  Turnips,  $4. 

For  the  second  best  experiment  in  raising  either  of  the  above 
crops,  each,"  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation." 

Samples  of  Roots,  not  loss  than  one  bushel,  must  be  exhibited 
at  the  Show.  The  (quantity  of  the  crops,  which  must  be  on  not 
less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  weight 
of  the  Roots — freed  from  dirt  and  without  tops — as  follows : — 
Potatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Mangold-Wurtzel  and  Ruta  Bagas,  60 
pounds  ;  Carrots,  55  pounds  ;  Onions  and  Fhit  Turnips,  50  pounds  ; 
Parsnips,  45  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
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Entries  must  be  made  with  the  Secretary,  ten  days  'previous  to 
the  commencement  of  any  experiment.  Experiments  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Committee  between  July  1st  and  September  20th. 

Claimants  for  premiums  must  render  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  or  before  November  15th,  a  written  statement  of 
the  character  and  previous  condition  of  the  land,  its  present  value, 
and  the  taxes  upon  it ;  the  kind,  quantity  and  value  of  manure 
used ;  the  quantity  and  cost  of  seed  sown  ;  the  labor  and  expense 
of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop,  and  the  quantity,  quality 
and  value  of  the  crop.  In  awarding  premiums,  regard  will  be  had 
to  all  these  circumstances,  and  to  the  area  of  the  ground  in  culti- 
vation. 

VEGETABLES. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Squashes — one  half  dozen  of 
each  variety  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Show — $3  ;  second  best,  $2. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Callages — not  less  than  six 
heads  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Show — $3  ;  second  best,  $2. 

MIXED  CROPS. 
For  the  best  experiment  in  cultivating  mixed  crops  of  Grain  and 
Vegetables,  in  alternate  portions,  ^6  ;  second  best,  $4.  The  ex- 
periment must  be  made  on  not  less  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  mode  of  culture,  expense  and  product 
must  be  rendered  on  or  before  November  15th. 


PLOUGHING   MATCH. 

Double  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  sivard 
land,  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  acre — within  an  hour — not  less  than 
eight  inches  in  depth,  $10 ;  second  best,  $8  ;  third  best,  $6. 

Double  Horse  Teams.  With  Michigan  Sod  and  Subsoil 
Plough,  $10  ;  second  best,  $8  ;  third  best,  $6. 

Double  Teams.  With  ]\Iichigan  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plough — 
same  conditions — $10  ;  second  best,  $8  ;  third  best,  $6. 

Single  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  sivard 
land,  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  not  less  than  six  inches  deep, 
$8  ;  second  best,  $6 ;  third  best,  $4. 

Horse  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  sivard 
land,  with  horses,  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  not  less  than  six 
inches  deep,  $8  ;  second  best,  $(3 ;  third  best,  $4. 

Single  Ox  Teams  and  Single  Horse  Teams.  For  the  best 
performance  in  ploughing  old  ground,  at  least  one-sixth  of  an  acre, 
and  not  less  than  eight  inches  deep,  $6  ;  second  best,  $5  ;  third 
best,  $4. 
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An  addition  to  these  premiums  of  50  per  cent.,  if  the  success- 
ful competitor  be  under  16  years  of  age. 

Note.  A  Double  Team  will  consist  of  two  yokrs  of  oxen,  with  or  wiihoul  a  driver; 
or  a  team  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  ami  a  horse,  wiili  or  without  a  driver.  Sitif^le  Team, 
one  yoke  of  oxen  or  one  pair  horses,  without  a  ilriver.  Competitors  must  own  their 
teams  and  ploughs,  and  enter  the  same  in  their  own  names.  Ploughs  must  he  held  and 
teams  driven  by  tlicir  owners,  or  by  persons  statedly  in  their  employ.  JNolice  to  com- 
pete nuist  be  given  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  Saturday  previous  to  tiic  Kxhibilion. 
In  awarding  premiums,  one  hour  wdl  be  allowed  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  rcjard 
being  had  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow  slice,  and  the  evenness,  ease  andquie 
with  which  the  work  is  perlormed. 


SPADING. 

For  the  best  performance  in  spading,  not  less  than  ten  inches 
in  depth,  on  a  piece  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  feet  of 
sward  land  ;  the  time  allowed  for  the  performance  to  be  twenty 
minutes  ;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  pulver- 
ization of  the  soil,  and  the  state  in  Avhich  it  is  left  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed,  %b  ;  second  best,  $1 ;  third  best,  ^3  ;  fourth  best,  $2. 


ARBORICIILTUEE. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Apple  Orchard.  For  the  best  Apple  Orchard,  of  not  less 
than  seventy-five  trees,  which  shall  have  been  set  out  at  least  five 
years,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  best  and  most  thriving  condition 
'in  1860,  $12  ;  second  best,  $10. 

Pear  Trees.  For  the  best  engrafted  or  budded  Pear  Trees, 
set  out  at  least  five  years,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thriving 
condition  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  not  less  than  tiventy-five  trees, 
$10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

Peach  Orchards.  For  the  best  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less 
than  fifty  trees,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thrifty  bearing 
condition  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  $10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

For  the  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less  than  fifty  trees,  grown  from 
pits  planted  since  1855,  on  the  spot  Avhere  the  trees  stand,  which 
shall  be  in  the  best  condition  in  1860,  $10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

Seedling  Apples  or  Pears.  For  the  best  variety  of  neto 
Seedliny  Apjyles  or  Pears,  of  decidedly  superior  f|uality,  one  dozen 
speelmens  to  be  exhibited,  together  with  a  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  tree,  a  description  of  its  groAvth,  and  its  bearing  character, 
$10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

Skkdlinmi  ]*i:ACiii:s.  For  the  l)ost  variety  o{ Seedlbty  Peaches 
of  decidedly  suj»erior  tpiality,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation — 

18 
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one  dozen  specimens  to  be  exhibited  two  years  in  succession — to- 
getlicr  with  a  history  of  its  origin,  a  description  of  its  growth,  and 
the  bearing  character  of  the  tree,  $5  ;  second  best,  $3. 

FOREST  TREES. 

For  the  best  plantation  of  Forest  Trees,  of  cither  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz  :  White  Oak,  Yellow  Oak,  Locust,  Birch,  White 
Ash,  or  Walnut,  Scotch  Larch,  Norw^ay  Spruce,  Pitch  Pine  and 
White  Pine,  or  other  varieties,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  and 
not  less  than  one  thousand  trees,  a  premium,  to  be  awarded  in 
18()0,  of  $20. 

For  the  best  plantation,  containing  not  less  than  five  hundred 
trees,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Ornamental  Planting.  To  any  city  or  town  of  Norfolk 
County,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of  ornamental 
trees,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  which  shall  have  been  planted 
in  a  public  square  or  on  the  roadside  at  least  two  years — first  pre- 
mium, $25  ;  second  do.,  $20. 

To  any  individual  or  society,  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of 
persons  associated,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of  or- 
namental trees,  not  less  than  fifty,  which  shall  have  been  planted 
in  a  public  square  or  on  the  roadside  at  least  two  years — first  pre- 
mium, §10  ;  second  do.,  $5. 

These  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  and  if 
awarded  to  a  city  or  town,  to  be  graduated  by  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  18G0. 


HORTICULTUEE. 

FLOWERS. 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  floAvers,  $4  ;  second  best,  $2  ; 
third  best,  $1.  For  the  best  bouquets,  or  tastefully  arranged 
basket  of  flowers,  not  less  than  four,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2  ;  third 
best,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  twenty  named  dahlias,  regard 
being  had  to  colors  and  symmetry  of  floAver,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2. 
For  the  best  single  bloom,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
pot  plants,  regard  being  had  to  new  and  i-are  varieties  and  well 
grown  specimens,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2.  For  the  best  single  spe- 
cimen, $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  new  seedling  verbenas,  $2. 
For  the  best  new  seedling,  $1.  Any  person  presenting  flow- 
ers for  premium  or  exhibition,  is  requested  to  furnish  a  statement 
in  writing  of  the  sorts  contriljutcd,  and  of  the  contributor's  name. 

Oratuities,  in.  pulilicatioiis  <»!•  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  $10, 
may  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  (»f  the  (jumniittee. 
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FRUITS. 

For  the  best  collection  of  tlic  most  approved  standard  Apples, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium,  §4 ; 
second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  $'2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Pears, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$4  ;  second  do.,  $3;  third  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  stundard  Peae.hes, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2  ;  third  do.,  $1. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  varieties  o^  Plums, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
|3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  basket  of  assorted  Fruits,  of  difierent  kinds,  $3  ; 
second  best,  $2. 

Grapes.  For  the  best  four  varieties  each  of  Foi'eign  G-rapes, 
— first  premium,  $4  ;  second  do.,  $3,  and  $3  in  publications  at 
discretion  of  Committee. 

For  the  collection  of  best  variety  Native  Grapes,  by  the  ordina- 
ry mode  of  cultivation,  and  without  ringin;:;,  a  premium  of  $3, 
and  $2  in  publications  at  discretion  of  Committee. 

Cranberries.  For  the  best  collection  of  Cranberries,  not  loss 
than  four  quarts,  $4 ;  second  best,  $3. 

SEEDLING  GRAPES. 

For  a  new  variety  of  Native  or  Seedling  Grape,  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  the  Isabella,  ripening  in  this  county  in  the  open  air,  by 
the  middle  of  Septemher,  prolific  and  suitable  for  the  table,  first 
premium,  $20;  second  do.,  flO. 

GARDEN. 

For  the  best  Garden,  regard  being  had  to  the  variety,  excel- 
lence and  quantity  of  the  products  thereof,  and  the  mode  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  ^6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

Entries  must  bo  made  before  10th  of  June,  and  an  exact  state- 
ment rendered  before  1st  November. 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

For  the  best  collection  and  variety  of  Garden  Vegetap.les, 
regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  as  avoU  as  quality  exhibited,  a 
silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  $10  ;  second  best,  $5  ;  third  do.  $4  ; 
fourth  do.  $3;  fifth  do.  $2  ;  sixth  do.  $1.  $10  in  agiicultural 
publications,  or  otherwise,  may  also  be  awar  led,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee. 
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Potatoes.  For  the  best  new  variety  of  Seedling  Potatoes, 
superior  to  any  kind  now  in  cultivation,  a  premium  of  $15. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Potatoes^  not  less  than  a 
peck  of  each  variety,  a  premium  of  $5. 

HEDGES. 

For  the  best  Live  Hedge  Fence,  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet 
in  length,  $5  ;  second  best,  $3. 


ANIMALS. 

All  animals  are  to  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  who 
must  have  had  them  in  his  possession,  at  least  six  months  before 
the  exhibition. 

All  animals,  entered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, will  be  fed,  during  the  Exhibition,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society. 

No  animal,  entered  in  one  class,  Avill  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
a  premium  in  another,  under  a  different  entry,  except  working 
oxen  and  draught  horses. 

For  any  animal,  worthy  of  the  first  premium,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  similar  one  at  any  previous  Exhibition,  a  diploma,  certi- 
fying the  rank  of  such  animal  at  the  present  Exhibition,  shall  be 
awarded  instead  of  a  premium. 

A  diploma  may  also  be  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  seve- 
ral Committees,  for  any  animal,  worthy  of  exhibition,  from  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  Society. 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull,  one  year  old  and  upwards,  of  either  Jersey, 
Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Hereford,  Kerry,  or  other  foreign 
stock — in  each  class,  $5  ;  second  best,  $3. 

For  the  best  Native  or  Grade  Bull,  $5  ;  second  best,  $3. 

Satisfactory  assurance  must  be  given  that  Bulls  of  any  class 
shall  be  kept  for  use  in  the  county,  at  least  nine  months  from  the 
day  of  Exhibition. 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  under  one  year  old,  foreign  stock, 
$3  ;  second  best,  $2. 

NoTK.  For  Bulls  in  either  class,  bred  and  rnised  1)}'  tiie  Exhibitor,  twenty  per  cent, 
addilion;)!  premium. 

Cows.  For  the  best  Cow,  three  years  old  or  upwards.  Foreign 
Stock,  of  either  class,  eacli  $5  ;  second  best,  $4 ;  third  best,  $3. 

Native  or  Grade,  of  cither  class,  each  $5 ;  second  best,  $4  ; 
third  best,  $3. 
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Heifers.  For  the  best  Heifer,  two  years  old  and  under  three, 
Foreiiijn  Stock,  of  either  class,  each  $3 ;  second  best,  $2  ;  third 
do.  $1. 

Native  or  Grade,  each  $1  ;  second  best,  $2  ;  third  do.  $1. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  one  year  old,  of  any  stock,  ^2  ;  second 
best,  $1. 

Milch  Cows.  Three  years  old  and  upwards.  For  the  best 
Milch  Cow,  Foreign,  Native  or  Grade  stock,  each  $10  ;  second 
best,  $8  ;  third  do.  $6  ;  fourth  do.  $4. 

For  the  best  Heifers  in  Milk,  not  over  three  years  old,  Foreign, 
Native  or  Grade  stock,  each  $6  ;  second  best,  $4  ;  third  do.  $3. 

A  written  statement  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Milk,  and  of 
the  manner  of  feeding  the  Cows,  will  be  required.  Also,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  butter  made  from  milk,  during  two  periods, 
of  ten  days  each,  with  an  interval  of  three  months,  and  previous 
to  the  annual  Exhibition.  If  no  butter  is  made,  the  statement 
must  give  the  quantity  and  Aveight  of  the  milk,  the  character  of 
the  last  calf,  and  the  time  when  it  was  dropped. 

Annual  Produce  of  INIilk.  For  the  largest  quantity  and  best 
quality  of  Milk,  of  ten  Cows,  a  premium  of  $15;  of  six  Cows,  a 
premium  of  $10 ;  of  four  Cows,  a  premium  of  $6. 

A  written  statement  will  be  required  of  the  breed,  age  and 
character  of  the  cows,  and  of  the  method  and  expense  of  feeding 
them.  Each  cow  must  yield,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  eight 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  the  entire  year. 

Working  Oxen.  For  the  best  yoke,  four  years  old  and  up- 
wards, $8  ;  second  best,  $6  ;  third  best,  $4  ;  fourth  best,  $3. 

Steers.  For  the  best  yoke,  well  broken,  three  years  old  and 
under  four,  $5  ;  second  best,  $4 ;  third  best,  $3. 

For  the  best  yoke,  well  broken,  two  years  old  and  under  three, 
$4  ;  second  best,  $3. 

Note.  For  Oxen  or  Steers  bred  aiui  raised  hy  tlie  exhibitor,  twenty  per  cent,  addi- 
tionai  premium.  If  broken  and  trained  by  a  youtii  under  sixteen  years  of  a^e.  fifty  per 
cent,  additional  premium.  In  testinij  tiie  strength,  docility  and  trainiiiij  of  VVorkinff 
Oxen,  the  load  siiall  be  not  less  than  3000  pounds  for  oxen  five  years  old  and  upwards; 
and  not  less  than  2500  pounds  for  oxen  under  five  years  old.  In  testing  the  character  of 
Steers,  as  the  Committee  may  direct,  special  regard  will  be  paid  to  their  docility  and 
proper  training.  Working  Oxen — except  for  ploughing — need  not  be  on  the  grounds 
before  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

Town  Teams.  For  the  largest  and  best  team,  of  not  less 
than  twelve  yokes  of  Oxen  or  Steers,  from  any  city  or  town  in 
the  County,  first  premium,  $15  ;  second  do.  $10. 

Herds  of  Milch  Cows.  For  the  largest  and  best  herd  of 
Milch  Cows — not  less  than  six — kept  on  any  farm  in  the  County, 
and  exhibited  at  the  Show,  regard  being  had  to  their  breed,  age 
and  milking  properties,  with  written  statement  thereof,  first  pre- 
mium, $10;  second  do.  $8. 
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Fat  Cattle.  For  the  best  beef  animal  fattened  by  the  exhib- 
itor, -within  the  County,  rep;ard  being  had  to  the  manner  and  ex- 
pense of  feeding, — of  which  a  written  statement  will  be  required, 
first  premium,  $8 ;  second  do.  $<!. 

SWINE. 

Boars.  For  the  best  Boar,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  $6  ; 
second  best,  $4. 

Sows.  For  the  best  Sow,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  ^G  ; 
second  best,  $4. 

Little  weaned  Pigs.  For  the  best  litter,  not  less  than  four 
in  number,  and  not  more  than  three  months  old,  $6 ;  second 
best,  $4. 

Fat  Hogs.  For  the  best  Fat  Hog,  regard  being  had  to  breed, 
age  and  feeding,  $6 ;  second  best,  $4. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  largest  and  best  flock  of  Sheep,  not  less  than  six,  |5  ; 
second  best,  $4  ;  third  best,  $3. 

For  the  best  Fat  Sheep  or  Lamb,  regard  being  had  to  manner 
and  cost  of  fattening,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 


POULTRY. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  different  varieties  of 
Fowls,  not  less  than  twelve,  owned  by  the  exhibitor,  $6  ;  second 
best,  $4. 

For  the  best  collection  of  either  Shanghae,  Black  Spanish,  Dor- 
king, Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Guinea,  Barnyard  or  Bantam  Fowls, 
each,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 

Turkeys.     For  the  best  collection,  |4  ;  second  best,  $2. 

Geese.     For  the  best  collection,  $4;  second  best,  ^2. 

Ducks.     For  the  best  collection,  $4  ;  second  best,  $2. 

Pigeons.     For  the  best  collection,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 

Note.  Poultry  must  be  entered  before  12  o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition, 
to  be  entitled  to  a  preinium. 


IIOKSES-. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  here  offered,  the  general  good  qual- 
ities,— such  as  style,  action,  constitution  and  enduring  properties, 
— as  well  as  speed  of  the  animals  will  receive  special  consid- 
eration. 
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In  testing  the  speed  of  horses,  each  animal, — four  years  old 
and  over, — will  be  required  to  go  with  a  carriage  Aveighing,  with 
driver  included,  not  less  than  350  pounds. 

THOROUGH  BRED  AND  PART  THOROUGH  BRED  STOCK. 

Stallions. 
For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  years  old  and  upwards, 

a  premium  of  $10  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best  do.  do.  do.  7 

"      3d  best  do.  do.  do.  5 

Three  Years  Old  Colts  or  Fillies. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $5  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best   "              "              "  3 

"       3d  best   "              "              "  2 

Two  Years  Old  Colts  or  Fillies. 

For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $o  k  diploma. 

'^       2d  best   "              "              "  2 

"       3d  best   "              "              "  1 

One  Year  Old  Colts  or  Fillies. 

For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $3  k  diploma. 

"       2d  best  "  "  "  3 

"       3d  best  "  "  "  1 

Brood  3Iares  and  Foals. 
For  the  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt  by  her  side, 

a  premium  of  $1  k  diploma. 

"       2d  best  do.  do.  do.  5 

"       3d  best  do.  do.  do.  3 

Carriage  Horses  15  to  16  Hands  High,  ojyen  to  all  Descriptions. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Carriage  Horses,  a  prem.  of       $10  k  diploma. 
"      2d  best  "  "  7 

"      3d  best  .  "  "  5 

Roadsters  or  Family  Horses,  ojjen  to  all  Descriptions. 

For  the  best  Buggy  or  Chaise  Horse,  a  prem.  of     $8  &  diploma. 
"       2d  best  "  "  "  G 

"       3d  best  "  "  "  4 


Ponies,  open  to  all  Descriptions. 

For  the  best  matched  Ponies,  a  premium  of 

$G  k  diploma, 

2d  best     "         "                 " 

4 

"       best  single  Pony,                   " 

3 

"        2(1  best'      "                            " 

<•} 
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Saddle  Horses,  open  to  all  Descriptions. 
For  the  best  Sactdle  Horse,  a  premium  of  $6  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best       "  "  4 

"       3d  best       "  «  .  2 

Horses  of  all  Woj-Ic. 
For  the  best  StalHon  of  4  years  okl  and  upward, 

a  premium  of  $10  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best        do.  do.  do.  7 

"       3d  best        do.  do.  do.  5 

No  Stallion  to  be  entitled  to  a  premium  without  a  guarantee  of 
his  remaining  for  service,  in  the  County,  six  months. 

Brood  Mares  of  all  Work,  ivitli  Foals  at  Side. 
For  the  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt,  a  prem.  of         $7  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best      "  "  "  5 

"       3d  best     "  "  "  3 

T]iree  Years  Old  Colts  or  Fillies  of  all  Work. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $5  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best    "              "             "  3 

"       3d  best    "              "             "  2 

Two  Years  Old  Colts  or  Fillies  of  all  Work. 
For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $5  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best    "  "  "  3 

"       3d  best    "  "  "  2 

One  Year  Old  Colts  or  Fillies  of  all  Work. 

For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $5  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best   "             "             "  3 

"       3d  best   "             "             "  2 

Single  Farm  or  Draught  Horses  of  all  Work. 

For  the  best  Farm  or  Draught  Horse,  a  prem.  of    $7  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best"  "  "  5 

"       3d  best"  "  "  3 

Pairs  of  Farm  and  Team  Horses. 
For  the  best  pair  of  Farm  or  Team  Horses,  a 

premium  of  $7  &  diploma. 

"       2d  best  do.  do.  do.  5 

"       3d  best  do.  do.  do.  3 

In  testing  the  strength,  docility  and  training  of  Farm  and 
Draught  or  Team  Horses,  the  load  shall  not  be  less  than  2500 
pounds  for  a  single  horse,  and  3500  pounds  for  a  pair  of  horses. 
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Every  entry  for  premium  must  be  made  before  12  o'clock  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Stock  must  be  present  the 
second  day,  on  or  before  0  o'clock,  A.  M, 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  premiums  >vill  not  be 
awarded  to  any  animal  that  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, possess  decided  merit  and  a  sound  constitution. 


D  A  I II  Y  . 

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  produce  of  Butter,  on  any  farm  Avithin  the  County, 
for  four  months,  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  JSeptember, — 
a  sample  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  to  be  exhibited,- — quantity 
as  well  as  quality  to  be  taken  into  vieAv,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  of  feeding  the  Cows,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
milk  and  butter,  first  premium,  $10  ;  second  do.  ^8  ;  third  do. 
$5  ;  fourth  do.  $4. 

INoTK.  All  a(l<liiioii  of  tweiity-fivc  per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  any  applicant  for  this  pre- 
niinni,  who  shall  have  made  an  entry  of  liie  dairy  vvilh  liie  Secretary,  on  or  belore  llie 
fir>t  (lay  o(  Augiisl,  in  order  lliat  the  dairy  may  be  examined  by  the  (omniittee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  premiums  are  offered  for  the  best  produce  on  the  Farms,  and 
not  simply  for  the  best  specimens  exhibited.  Competitors  will  therefore  be  required  to 
keep  an  account,  and  render  a  statement  of  the  entire  produce  within  the  tune  men- 
tioned. Each  lot  must  lie  numbered,  liiil  not  marked  ;  any  public,  or  known  mark,  must 
be  completely  concealed,  nor  must  the  competitors  be  present  at  liie  (examination. 

For  the  best  box  of  Butter,  of  not  less  quantity  than  12  lbs., 
first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.  $3  ;  third  do.,  "Flint's  Treatise 
on  Dairy  Farming." 

Note.     Butter  to  be  presented  before  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  second  clay. 

Cheese.  For  the  best  lot  of  Cheese, — not  less  than  40  lbs. 
to  be  exhibited, — a  written  statement  of  the  whole  process  of  mak- 
ing which  will  be  required,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.  $3  ; 
third  do.,  "Flint's  Treatise  on  Dairy  Farming." 

Butter.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  statement  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition,  in  18()0,  of  the  quantity  produced  from  the 
milk  of  any  number  of  Cows,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
seven,  from  January  1st,  18G0,  to  the  day  of  Exhibition,  including 
a  description  of  the  character,  age  and  breed  of  the  Cows,  and  a 
particular  account  of  the  feeding  and  general  management  of 
them,  first  premium,  $G  ;  second  do.  $4. 


]*>  \l  V  A  1) ." 

For   the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  and  Indian,  of  two  to  four  ptjimds 
Aveight,  first  premium,  $-'>  ;  second  do.  !tj;2. 

For   tho  ])est   loaf  made  of   IJiibolti.Ml  AVlicat,    wliii:h  has  been 
lit 
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grown  in  tho  County,  of  two  to  four  pounds  weight,  first  premium, 
m  ;  second  do.  $2.  . 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Rye  and  Indian,  of  four  to  six  pounds 
woiiiht,  first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.  $2.  _ 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  of  two  to  four  pounds  weight, 
first  premium,  $3 ;  second  do.  $2.  ^  •       i 

For  the  best  specimens  of  each  or  any  of  the  aforementioned 
kinds  of  l^rcad,  made  by  young  women  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  an  additional  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  bread  jresented  for  premium  must  be  made  on  the  day 
previous  to  tho  Exhibition,  by  some  female  member  of  a  family, 
(exclusive  of  hired  persons,)  in  whose  names  the  entries  shall  be 
made,  and  to  whom  the  premiums  shall  be  awarded.  The  bread 
shall  be  made  without  the  use  of  saleratus  or  other  alkaline  sub- 
stance, and  baked  in  the  oven  commonly  used  by  the  family  in 
which  it  shall  be  made,  and  must  be  presented  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Exhibition,  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  written 
statement  of  the  process  of  making  the  bread  shall  accompany 
each  entry,  but  no  name  or  mark  shall  be  put  on  the  loaves,  ex- 
cept the  number  of  the  entry  in  the  Committees'  book. 

Committees  shall  be  aj. pointed  to  judge  of  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  bread,  to  whom  the  names  of  the  contributors  shall 
not  be  known,  and  no  person  shall  serve  on  said  Committees  if 
any  member  of  his  family  shall  be  a  competitor. 

HONEY. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Honey  in  the  comb,  not  less  than  six 
pounds,  $2  ;  second  best,  ^1. 

MANUFACTUllES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Implements,  $12  ;  second  best,  $8. 

For  the  best  collection  manufactured  within  the  county,  and 
exhibited  by  the  manufacturer,  $C)  ;  second  best,  $4. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Ploughs,  with  a^statemcnt  of  their 
construction,  cost  and  method  of  operation,  |6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

New  Inventions.  For  any  new  invention  of  decided  superi- 
ority and  usefulness  to  the  fiirmer,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

FaN(!V  Articles — including  Needlework,  Crochctwork,  Shell- 
work,  Millinery,  Drawings,  Paintings,  kc. 
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For  such  articles  in  this  department  as  may  be  rlceraed  wortliy, 
a  sum,  not  cxceedin^:^  thirty  doUars,  shall  bo  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  in  premiums  or  gratuities,  proportioned  to  the  cost  and  value 
of  the  article,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

NoTK.  Il  sliould  lie  iui(lerslO!)<l  Uiat.  in  this  (Ifipnrtniciil  of  Ladies'  work — wliilc  oilier 
things  will  receive  <iij(!  consirleralioii — llie  premiums  are  iiileiiiled  aohly  for  neiolij  nuide 
articles  which  are  really  useful,  or  parlicuKirly  beautiliil  For  well  made  <;arineiiis  ol' 
any  kind  ;  for  stoekinij  kiiiuin^j  of  wool,  rolton  or  silk  ;  or  bonnet  and  cap  uiakins:;  ;  for 
all  articles  ot'childreii  s  wear,  well  made  or  laslelully  einbroidertnl ;  I'or  neat  and  ihoroii^di 
meiidin!^,  patching,  and  dariiiiia-;  for  drawing;,  designiiiji',  or  painting  in  oil  or  water  col- 
ors; for  models  in  plaster,  wood,  or  marble,  ifcc. 

Any  article  well  and  tasledilly  wrought,  and  offered  by  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  will  receive  particular  attention. 

Manufactures  of  Straav.  For  the  finest  collection  and  best 
manufactured  Plain  Braid  Bonnets,  not  less  than  twelve  in  num- 
ber, $5  and  diploma  ;  second  do.  $3. 

For  the  finest  collection  and  best  manufactured  Fancy  Bonnets^ 
whether  of  Straw,  Hair,  or  other  material,  not  less  than  twelve  in 
number,  ^5  and  diploma  ;  second  do.  $3. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straw  Bonnets,  wholly  of  domestic 
manulacture,  $4  and  diploma  ;  second  do.  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straw  Braid,  of  domestic  straw,  not 
less  than  100  yards,  $2  and  diploma  ;  second  do.  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  o^Seivinr/  Bonnets,  made  of  Straw,  Hair, 
or  other  material,  exhibited  unfinished,  vrith  blocks  npon  which 
they  are  made,  and  not  less  than  three  from  each  sewer,  ^3  and 
diisloma  ;  second  do.  $2. 

Manufactures  of  Cloth,  Flannels,  Hosiery,  &c.  Cotton 
Cloth.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Cloth,  of  any  description, 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  yards  in  qiiantity,  a  premium  or  gratu- 
ity, at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Woollen  Cloth.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Cloth,  of 
any  description,  not  less  than  twenty  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Cotton  and  Woollen  3Iixed.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton 
and  Woollen  Cloth  of  any  description,  not  less  than  twenty  yards 
in  quantity,  a  premitmi  oi-  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Flannels.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Flannel,  not  less  than 
twenty  yards  in  tpiantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Flannel,  not  less  than  twenty 
yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuitj',  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Woollen  Blankets,  a  premium  or  gratuity, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

.Hosiery,  cj-c.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Hose,  a  premium 
of  $1.50. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Ha^f  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 
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For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  50 
cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Hose,  a  premium  of  50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  25 
cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Hose,  a  premium  of  ^1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of 
50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sewing  Silk,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Knitting  Yarn,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  ^1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Spool  Thread,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  Fleece  of  Wool,  a  premium  of  ^1. 

For  the  best  dozen  Grain  Bags,  a  premium  of  ^1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  neat  and  thorough  mending,  patching, 
or  darning  of  garments,  hose,  &c.,  a  premium  of  $1. 

Carpeting,  Rugs  and  Floor  Cloth. 
For  the  best  "  Common"  Ingrain  2-plj  Carpeting; 
do.       do.    "  Fine "  do.         do.         do. 

do.       do.    "  Superfine "    do.         do.         do. 
do.       do.    "Common"    "Fine,"  or   "Superfine"  Ingrain 

3 -ply  Carpeting ; 
do.       do.    Brussels  Floor  Carpeting  ; 
do.       do.    Tapestry   do         do. 
do.       do.    Velvet  Carpeting  ; 
For  each  of  these  descriptions  of  Carpeting,  a  premium  or  the 
Society's  diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Note.  Ingrain  2-ply  Carpeting  will  be  judged  by  the  comparative  merits  of  pieces 
of  similar  weight;  or,  disregarding  weight,  by  the  quality  of  colors,  ilie  taste  of  shading, 
and  the  evenness  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Stair  Carpeting,  the  Society's  diploma. 
For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,  the  Society's  diploma. 
For  the  best  specimen  of  Painted  Floor  Cloth,  a  premium  or 
the  Society's  diplorqa,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Counterpanes.  For  the  best  Counterpane — regard  being  had 
to  quality  and  expense  of  materials — first  premium,  $3  ;  second 
do.  $2. 

TS'oTE.  Anv  article,  in  either  of  the  foregoing  departments,  which  shall  have  been 
maiiiilactured  "in  the  family  of  the  person  presenting  it,  will  receive  the  particular  con- 
sideration of  tlie  Committee,  and,  if  woriliy,  a  suitable  premium. 

Glass,  Earthen,  Stone  and  Wooden  Ware.  For  the  finest 
collections  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these  depart- 
irjents,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
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Brass,  Copper,  Tin,  Iron  and  Britannia  Ware.  For  the 
finest  collection  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these 
departments,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Cabinet  Work.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cabinet  Work,  a 
premium,  or  the  Society's  diploma. 

Iron  Fencing,  Gates  and  Posts.  For  the  best  specimens  of 
each — regard  being  had  to  cost  and  utility,  as  well  as  ornament — 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Stoves.     For  the  best  Farmer's  Cauldron  Stove  ; 
do.  do.         Cooking      do. 

do.  do.         Parlor         do. 

— a  premium  of  ^2. 

Horse  and  Ox  Shoes.  For  the  best  specimens  of  Horse  and 
Ox  Shoes,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Horse  Shoes  for  meadoiv  land,  a  pre- 
mium of  $1. 

India  Rubber  Goods.  For  the  finest  collection  and  best  spe- 
cimens of  India  Rubber  goods,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee. 

Brushes,  Combs,  Hats,  Caps  and  Gloves.  For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each  of  these  articles,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Leather,  and  Articles  manufactured  therefrom. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Thick  Boots,  a  premium  of  $2 

Calfskin,  do.  3 

Thin  Boots  other 
than  Calfskin, 
Kipskin, 
Thick  Brogans, 
Fine  Brogans, 
Ladies'  Boots, 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Upper  or  Sole  Leather,  or  Morocco,  a 
premium  or  gratuity,  each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
For  the  best  single  Carriage  Harness ; 
do.     do.     double  do. 

do.     do.     Cart  Harness — a  premium  or  gratuity,  each,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

For  the  best  Riding  Bridle,  a  premium  of  $1 

do.     do.       do.     Saddle,  do.  2 

do.     do.     Carriage  or  Cart  Whip,  a  premium  of  1 

Carriages,  Wagons,  Carts,  &c. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Family  Carriages,  for  one  horse  or  for 
two  horses  : 


do. 

do, 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 

do. 

2 

do. 

1 

do. 

1 

do. 

1 
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For  tlic  best  Covered  Waf^on  ; 
do.     do.     Open         do. 
do.     do.     Farm         do. 
do,     do.       do.         Cart ; 

do,     do.     Farm       "\Vheelbarrow — a  premium    or  gratuity, 
each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  and  Ketchups.  For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each,  made  of  articles  of  domes- 
tic growth,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Native  Wines,  Cordials,  &c. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Wines  from  cultivated  or  Avild  grapes, 
not  less  than  two  bottles  to  be  exhibited,  |2  ;  second  best,  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Wine  or  Cordial  from  currants,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  or  elder  berries,  not  less  than  two  bottles  to 
be  exhibited,  each,  $1. 

Note.  Ii  is  to  be  uiideiXood  Uiat  all  articles  presented  for  premium,  in  each  of  the 
forefjoiiig  deparuiienis,  sliall  have  been  manufaciured  or  produced  vviihin  ibe  County 
during- the  lasl  year,  and  by  the  person  presenting:  ihem.  Also,  that  in  every  case,  the 
Exoniiniiig  Coinmiitee  shall  have  the  right  to  substitute  the  Society's  diploma,  for  a 
premium  or  eruluiiy,  or  to  give  it  where  no  premium  or  gratuity  has  been  ofiered,  at 
their  discretioji. 

All  discretionary  premiums  or  gratuities  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  actual  value  and 
uldiiv  of  the  arncles. 

Articles  in  either  of  the  above  departments,  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  by  persons 
not  resident  in  the  (/ouniy,  shall  receive  suitable  attention  from  the  Committee,  and,  if 
worthy,  be  awarded  the  Society'.s  diploma. 


MISCELLAl^EOUS. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

For  a  certificate — signed  by  his  employer,  and  countersigned  by 
any  two  of  the  Trustees  residing  nearest  to  the  applicant — of  the 
superior  (pialification  of  any  man  or  youth,  in  the  employment  of 
any  member  of  the  Society  for  a  period,  next  preceding,  of  not 
less  than  two  years,  attesting  the  industry,  integrity,  respectful 
demeanor,  and  general  good  habits,  during  the  time,  of  the  bearer 
of  such  certificate,  a  premium  of  Membership  of  the  Society  and  a 
Diploma. 

AGRICULTURAL  ESSAYS. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  relative  importance  and  value,  as 
sources  of  profit,  of  the  various  grasses,  or  cereal,  fruit  or  vegeta- 
table  crops,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  relative  importance  and  value,  as 
sources  of  profit,  of  the  breeding  and  raising  of  the  difterent  classes 
of  farm-stock,  a  premium  of  $10. 
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For  the  best  Essay  on  the  fattening  of  cattle,  swhie  or  sheep, 
detailing  the  process  and  expense  of  the  same,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Forest  Tiiees.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  raising  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Forest  Trees,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Insects.  For  the  best  Essay  for  the  destruction  of  Insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  such  as  Curculio,  Borer,  CcmJcer-Wortn, 
Caterpillar,  Cut- Worm,  Squash-hug,  Striped-Bug,  Hose- Bug, 
<fc'.,  .f-c,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Preservatiox  of  Winter  Fruit.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the 
preservation  of  Apples  and  other  Winter  Fruits,  $10. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the 
preservation  of  Vegetables,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Agricultural  Education.  For  the  best  Essay  on  Agricul- 
tural Education,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Farm  Accounts.  For  the  best  Essay  on  a  system  of  Farm 
Accounts,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Prize  Essay  on  Domestic  Poultry,  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Fences  for  Farms,  uniting  economy, 
strength,  and  appearance,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  extermination  of  Weeds  and  Plants, 
destructive  to  crops,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  preservation  and  application  of  Liquid 
Manure,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  new  Fruits  and  new 
articles  of  Field  Culture,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  value  and  application  of  Phosphate 
of  Lime,  or  any  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  a  premium  of  $10. 
_  For  the  best  Essay  on  Bees,  and  Structure  of  Hives,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  feeding  Bees,  and  guarding  against  the  spolia- 
tions of  the  Bee  Moth,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  plan  for  a  Barn  and  Barn  Yard,  with  regard  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Hay,  the  comfort  of  the  Cattle,  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  tending  them,  and  the  making  and  preserving  the 
Manure,  a  premium  of  $10. 

These  premiums  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  Essays  oftcred 
shall,  iu  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  decide  upon 
them,  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  Award,  witJiout  reference  to  their 
com|)arative  merit. 

FARM  BUILDINGS. 
For  the  best  planned  house  and  out-buildings, — regard  being 
had  to  the  cost  and  economy  of  labor, — the  house  to  be  "warm,  well 
lighted  and  vcntihited,  with  a  celhir  pi-otccted  from  frost  and  ver- 
min, and  tlie  whole  not  to  cost  over  $1,800  ; — to  be  examined  by 
i\w  Cunuuittec  on  Farms, — a  preuiiiiiu  to  be  adjudged  by  said 
Cuiumittee. 
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IIULES  AND  GENERAL  EEMAUKS. 


It  is  understood  that  all  premiums  will  be  restricted  to  articles 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  County,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  premium  list.  Essays  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments being  excepted  from  this  rule,  are  open  to  general  compe- 
tition. 

Committees  are  particularly  requested  not  to  aivard  gratuities 
other  than  diplomas,  or  such  as  are  specified  in  the  premium  list. 

Any  gentleman,  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  a 
premium  of  five  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  receive  the  amount 
exceeding  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  become  a 
member. 

The  stock  and  articles  intended  for  exhibition  and  premium, — 
working  oxen,  bread  and  butter  excepted, — must  be  on  the  ground 
at  or  before  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, to  be  entitled  to  any  premium.  Animals  will  not  be  allowed 
to  be  removed  from  the  pens  before  3  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the 
second  day,  and  all  other  articles  not  until  5  o'clock,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  having  them  in  charge. 

In  order  to  extend  liberal  encouragement  to  citizens  of  the 
County  living  remote  from  the  Society's  grounds  in  Dedham,  a 
sum, — not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, — will  be  appropriated  for  com- 
pensation of  travel  to  the  owners  of  all  such  neat  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep,  as  have  been  brought  or  driven  more  than  five  miles, — 
reckoning  the  distance  from  whence  they  came  to  the  place  of 
exhibition, — and  receive  no  premium.  Only  one  travel  will  be 
allowed  to  the  same  person.  Payment  will  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  mile,  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  steers  ;  eight  cents 
per  mile,  for  each  bull,  cow,  heifer  or  yearling ;  ten  cents  per 
mile,  for  each  boar,  sow  or  litter  of  weaned  pigs  ;  and  eight  cents 
for  each  flock  of  sheep.  But  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  for 
any  animal,  or  animals,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  thcui,   arc  nut  of  a  superior  character  and 
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worthy  of  exhibition,  or  heave  not  been  entered  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society. 

The  animals,  while  on  the  ground,  Avill  be  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society. 

No  person  serving  on  any  of  the  Committees  shall  have  a  vote 
in  any  case,  when  he  shall  be  personally  interested  as  a  com- 
petitor. 

All  other  "Entries  for  premiums  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  November. 

Premiums  awarded,  and  not  called  for  on  or  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  March  following,  will  be  considered  as  given  to  the 
Society,  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

After  the  objects  for  Exhibition  are  arranged,  they  will  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Committees,  and  cannot  be  removed  without 
their  consent. 

No  object  or  article  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless  it 
possesses  points  of  superiority  ;  and  the  Committees  have  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  withholding  premiums,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the 
articles  or  objects  are  not  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  same. 

The  Trustees  have  carefully  revised  and  approved  of  the 
foregoing  proposals  for  Premiums.  The  respective  Committees, 
appointed  to  award  the  same,  are  required  to  enforce  a  strict 
conformity  to  all  the  rules  in  relation  to  Entries  and  Certificates. 

In  the  appointment  of  Committees,  the  Trustees  will  seek  for 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  individuals  in  the  various  towns  in 
the  County,  to  mvard  the  Premiums ;  but  should  they  fail  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the 
above  capacity,  they  will  rely  upon  the  forbearance  which,  they 
believe,  will  be  generously  extended  towards  sincere  and  unwearied 
efforts. 

As  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  make  to  the  Legis- 
lature an  exact  report  of  its  doings,  the  Trustees  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  should  bo 
made  by  the  citizens  of  every  town  in  the  County,  to  bring  out 
the  results  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

]\IARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 
Henry  0.  HiLDin-rrn,  Secreturij. 
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ADDRESS, 


BY  HON.  GEORGE  S.  HILLARD,  OF  BOSTON. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  asking  me  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  you  did  it  with 
your  eyes  open.  You  knew  what  I  could  give  you,  or,  at  least, 
what  I  could  not  give  you.  So  far  as  practical  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  agriculture  is  concerned,  I  stand  nearly  at  the  zero 
point  of  absolute  ignorance.  Drill  husbandry,  drainage,  the  soil- 
ing of  cattle,  subsoil  ploughing,  artificial  manures,  are  words  which 
I  hear  with  the  ear,  without  altogether  comprehending  the  sense  ; 
"  even,"  to  borrow  the  mellifluous  language  of  Sir  Percie  Shafton, 
"  as  a  palfrey  listeneth  to  a  lute,  whereof,  howsoever,  he  knowcth 
not  the  gamut."  My  farm, — the  only  farm  I  have, — is  some 
eighteen  feet  by  sixteen  ;  producing  but  moderate  crops,  but 
quite  as  good  as  the  cultivation  I  bestow  upon  it  deserves.  There 
are  many  such  farms  in  Court  Street  and  School  Street,  in 
Boston  ;  but  they  are  not  in  much  favor  with  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  though  some  of  the  operations  of  agricul- 
ture are  carried  on  there  with  skill  and  success.  For  instance, 
the  process  of  draining  is  not  unknown  there,  in  its  application  to 
the  pockets  of  our  clients.  The  harrow  is  sometimes  used  with 
good  effect,  to  break  up  the  stubborn  clods  of  a  witness's  memory, 
and  force  them  to  yield  the  desired  crop  of  recollection.  The 
art  of  irrigation  has  long  been  in  use  with  us,  to  convey  streams 
of  washy  declamation  over  the  minds  of  jurymen. 

But  I  have  never  been  the  owner  of  a  farm,  or  amused  myself 
with  agriculture  or  horticulture.     I  know  that  the  amateur  farmer 
must  be  prepared  to  manure  his  fields  with  gold  and  silver.     But 
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if  I  never  owned  a  farm,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  will.  I 
never  had  a  vision  of  an  ideal  life  that  was  not  laid  in  the  country, 
and  did  not  include  a  small  farm,  a  large  garden,  and  an  honest 
house ;  meaning  by  an  honest  house,  a  house  that  gives  promise 
of  comfortable  accommodation,  and  keeps  its  word, — a  house 
standing  "  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,"  and  with  its 
face  to  the  sweet  south-west.  This  house  of  mine  I  plant, — for 
in  my  dreamland,  house-lots  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking, — on  an 
eminence  high  enough  to  command  a  reasonably  wide  prospect, 
and  with  nothing  but  transparent  air  between  me  and  the  last 
throb  of  dying  light  in  the  sunset  sky.  A  stately  elm  should 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  my  roof;  and  pines  and  oaks  and 
beeches  and  maples,  should  sprinkle  the  scene  with  their  shadows. 
Bees  should  hum,  and  birds  should  sing,  and  cattle  should  low 
around  me.  In  the  hot  noons  of  July,  the  whetting  of  the  mow- 
er's scythe,  and  the  cicada's  thin  and  stridulous  cry  should  fall 
upon  the  ear,  softened  by  distance  into  music.  I  should  not  care 
much  for  those  costly  products  of  the  hot-house  and  conservatory, 
which  seem  like  reluctant  tributes  exacted  from  a  conquered  na- 
ture ;  but  I  would  have  every  fruit  and  every  flower  that  are  won 
by  her  kindly  alliance.  I  would  have  green  meadows,  to  refresh 
the  eye  with  their  verdure,  and  grain  fields  that  should  steal  from 
the  sun  the  yellow  in  his  beams.  The  ghttering  plains  of  ocean 
should  be  within  sight,  so  that  on  calm  days  the  sound  of  its 
waves  should  mingle  with  the  voices  of  inland  life,  and  deepen 
the  quiet  of  field  and  tree  by  the  suggestion  of  its  ever  restless 
heart.  Will  this  dream  ever  be  realized,  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 
Shall  I  ever  find  such  a  place  of  retreat,  in  which  I  may  "  ad- 
just my  mantle  ere  I  fall,"  in  which  the  soul  may  undress  itself, 
and  lay  aside  the  cares,  the  anxieties,  the  perturbations  of  the 
world,  before  it  commits  itself  to  the  sleep  which  unbars  the  gates 
of  a  new  morning  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Happily  for  us  the  future  is 
not  ours.     He  who  discerns 

"The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer," 

is  not  less  paternal  in  His  regard  when  He  withholds  than  when 

He  bestows.     If  the  prayer  be  granted,  the  gift  will  be  gratefully 

acknowledged  ;  if  denied,  the  discipline  will  be  submissively  borne. 

The  defects  of  the  ignorance  of  which  I  have  just  now  spoken, 
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may,  I  am  aware,  be  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  process  known  to 
those  who  fatten  fowls  for  a  market,  and  prepare  scholars  for  ex- 
amination, commonly  called  cramming  ;  by  virtue  of  which  a  man 
of  average  powers  of  acquisition,  and  good  habits  of  application, 
may  display  before  an  audience  fair  fruits  of  knowledge,  the 
growth,  not  of  the  natural  wood,  but  of  very  recent  grafts.  But 
for  such  a  process  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste.  There 
seems  to  me  something  a  little  disingenuous  in  the  position  of  a 
speaker,  who  presumes  to  instruct  an  audience  in  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  wholly  ignorant  a  month  before,  perhaps.  Between 
a  speaker  and  his  hearers  there  should  always  be  the  relation  of 
truth.  Permit  me,  then,  to  deal  with  you  in  perfect  sincerity, 
and  say  that  I  have  not  the  power,  nor  do  I  propose,  to  instruct 
the  farmers  and  horticulturists  of  Norfolk  in  any  branch  of  their 
calling.  I  have  no  other  thought  than  to  entertain  the  audience 
that  I  see  before  me  with  some  reflections  in  which  the  subject  of 
agriculture  may  form  a  starting  point,  if  not  a  text.  If  they  be 
light  and  desultory,  they  will  be  all  the  easier  of  digestion.  There 
is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says  : — "  After  dinner  one  should  not 
even  think."     I  shall  respect  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  proverb. 

I  propose  to  occupy  your  attention  with  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  reasons  which  should  make  a  Massachusetts  farmer  contented 
with  his  lot.  I  would  fain  induce  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  to 
plant  and  cultivate  the  herb  called  Heart's-ease,  which  the  shep- 
herd boy  whom  Christiana  and  Mr.  Great  Heart  saw  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Humiliation,  carried  in  his  bosom.  It  is  a  wholesome  herb, 
and  its  breath  is  sweeter  than  violets,  and  I  do  not  think  it  grows 
in  New  England  gardens  so  generally  as  it  should  do.  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  good  work  to  strive  to  make  men  contented  with  their  lot. 
Godliness  with  contentment,  says  the  apostle,  is  great  gain.  Ob- 
serve how  the  two  things  are  joined — godliness  with  contentment. 
Godliness  without  contentment  may  be  gain  ;  but  it  is  not  great 
gain,  at  least,  not  the  greatest.  The  goodness  which  is  sour,  un- 
gracious, and  repining, — which  has  no  effusions  of  gratitude  to 
God,  or  kindliness  to  man — is  a  poor  and  imperfect  thing ;  it  is 
heat  without  light,  like  the  warmth  of  a  conservatory  ;  but  godli- 
ness with  contentment  is  like  God's  blessed  sunshine,  at  once 
warmth  and  light. 

Every  human  being  is  the  centre  of  many  circles.     Some  of 
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these  embrace  all  the  relations  of  humanity  :  some  comprehend 
those  of  country  and  political  society  ;  and  others  are  limited  to 
the  particular  calling  by  which  one's  bread  is  earned.  Every 
farmer  in  Massachusetts  is  first,  a  man  ;  second,  a  citizen,  and 
last,  a  farmer.  But  I  shall  eliminate  all  the  elements  and  consid- 
erations except  those  -which  belong  to  the  innermost  circle,  and 
shall  confine  myself  to  those  points  which  touch  the  farming  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts,  and  do  not  go  beyond  them.  Still  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  himself — the  desirableness  or  undesirable- 
ness  of  his  position — is  dependent,  in  some  measure,  upon  elements 
which  operate  upon  other  callings  as  well  as  his  own ;  but  I  shall 
treat  of  these  elements  only  as  they  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
him. 

An  obvious  division  of  my  subject  is  suggested  by  considering 
the  answer  to  these  two  questions  :  What  is  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  land  ?    What  is  the  relation  of  man  to  the  soil  ? 

By  land,  I  mean  landed  property,  or  real  estate  ;  and  by  soil,  I 
mean  that  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  from  which  all  forms  of 
vegetable  life  derive  such  part  of  their  growth  as  is  not  drawn 
from  the  atmosphere.  Man's  relation  to  the  soil  is  substantially 
determined  by  natural  and  irreversible  laws,  and  can  only  be  modi- 
fied by  labor  or  capital.  Man's  relation  to  the  land  is  regulated 
by  usage  and  custom,  taking  the  form  of  positive  law. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  are  the  relations  of  the  farmer  to  the 
soil  in  Massachusetts  ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  attendant  upon  practical  agriculture 
here.  The  soil  of  Massachusetts  shares  in  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  soil  of  New  England.  New  England  is  a  primary  re- 
gion, in  the  nomenclature  of  geology  ;  and  its  soil  is  the  disinte- 
gration and  decomposition  of  the  primary,  or  crystalline,  rocks.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  light  and  thin  ;  frequently  running  into  sand 
and  gravel ;  and,  except  in  certain  favored  spots,  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  of  only  moderate  fertility.  A  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  is  more  suitable  for  grazing  than  for  arable  tillage.  But 
if  our  soil  be  not  of  that  great  fertility  which  invites  capital,  and 
tempts  to  minute  subdivision,  little  or  none  of  it  is  of  that  hopeless 
barrenness  which  discourages  labor.  It  is  a  soil  which  stimulates 
industry,  and  reasonably  rewards  it ;  and  who  has  a  right  to  ask 
more  than  this  ? 
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The  climate  of  New  England,  though  often  abused,  is  not  a  bad 
chmate  on  the  whole.  We  have  long  winters  and  hot  summers  ; 
but  the  air  of  winter  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  the  heat  of  our  short 
summers  is  rarely  so  great  as  to  interrupt  labor,  or  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  health.  Such  degree  of  solar  heat  as  we  have  in  New 
England,  is  not  only  not  injurious  to  health,  but  I  beheve  benefi- 
cial to  it.  When  we  are  summing  up  the  good  and  the  bad  of  our 
climate,  we  must  bear  it  in  mind  that  it  is  to  the  heat  of  our  sum- 
mers we  owe  the  variety  and  fine  flavor  of  our  fruits,  in  which  we 
excel  the  English  as  much  as  they  excel  us  in  scientific  farming. 
From  the  heat  of  our  summers,  too,  comes  our  Indian  corn,  by  far 
the  most  important  agricultural  production  of  this  country ;  the 
value  of  which  slightly  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  the  three  great 
staples  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  hay. 

The  climate  of  New  England,  though  often  disrespectfully  spo- 
ken of,  is  not  unfavorable  to  health  and  longevity  in  those  who,  in 
their  way  of  living,  observe  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health.  We 
are  apt  to  make  the  climate  a  sort  of  scape-goat  for  sins  which 
really  lie  at  our  own  door.  The  general  standard  of  health  here 
is  not  so  high  as  it  might  be,  and  ought  to  be  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
chmate's  fault.  Nor  is  it  because  we  work  too  hard.  Men  do 
not  work  any  harder  here  than  they  do  in  Great  Britain,  either 
in  the  learned  professions,  or  the  active  employments  of  business. 
The  truth  is  that  men  never  are  killed  by  work,  but  they  are 
sometimes  by  worry.  In  New  England  there  are  many  men  and 
many  women  whose  lives  are  shortened,  and  whose  vital  force  is 
diminished  while  they  do  live,  by  moral  causes  ;  by  the  corrosion 
of  disappointed  aspirations,  by  the  failure  of  unreasonable  and  fan- 
tastic hopes,  by  the  shrinking  of  ill  woven  ambitions,  by  feverish 
longings  for  those  glittering  prizes  of  life  which  very  few  can  hope 
to  win,  and  by  a  rebellious  chafing  against  the  will  of  God,  when 
their  lot  is  poverty,  obscurity,  and  failure.  And  there  is  another 
source  of  ill  health  in  New  England,  which  stands  at  a  point  in 
the  circle  of  humanity  directly  opposite  to  that  which  I  have  just 
been  considering,  and  that  is  the  prevalence  of  bad  cookery,  and 
the  amount  of  unwholesome  food  which  is  consequently  consumed. 
It  is  doubtless  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  humanity  to  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  grandest  energies  of  the  will,  and  the  finest  op- 
erations of  the  understanding,  are  dependent  upon  the  way  in 
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which  we  treat  that  vulgar  organ,  the  stomach  ;  but  the  sooner 
we  admit  the  truth,  and  act  upon  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  food  served  habitually  upon  a  majority  of 
the  tables  of  New  England,  is  such  as  the  rules  of  dietetics  would 
pronounce  to  be  unhealthy  ;  and  that  if  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land should,  in  the  feeding  of  their  stock,  neglect  the  laws  of  nu- 
trition and  assimilation,  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  rearing  of  their 
families,  they  would  be  pronounced  ignorant  of  their  profession. 
New  England  is  a  region  swarming  with  sensitive  and  uneasy 
consciences :  the  spirit  of  reform  is  restless,  clamorous  and  im- 
portunate :  it  busies  itself  with  distant  toils  and  inaccessible  wrongs  ; 
but  here  is  a  grievance  lying  at  our  very  doors,  to  which  this  spirit 
may  be  legitimately  and  profitably  addressed.  Reform  your  kitch- 
ens ;  reform  your  gridirons  and  frying  pans,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  your  climate  will  be  improved. 

There  is  a  law  of  compensation  which  runs  through  all  things  ; 
and  it  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  this  geological  structure  of 
New  England,  which  denies  to  us  any  considerable  extent  of 
very  fertile  soil.  We  owe  to  this  our  fortunate  exemption  from 
those  intermittent  fevers  which  are  such  a  scourge  in  other  parts 
of  our  country ;  and  are  commonly  produced  whenever  low, 
marshy  lands  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Fer- 
tihty  and  disease  are  often  found  dwelling  on  the  same  spot ;  and 
we  may  be  content  to  give  up  something  of  the  former  if  we  are 
spared  the  latter. 

There  are  other  advantages  arising  from  the  structure  and  nat- 
ural features  of  New  England  which  come  directly  home  to  the 
business  and  pocket  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer.  We  have  deep 
water  along  our  coasts :  we  have  a  bold  and  rocky  shore,  opening 
into  bays,  estuaries,  and  inlets,  in  which  safe  and  sheltered  har- 
bors abound  ;  and  we  have  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams 
which  in  their  passage  from  tbeir  sources  to  the  sea,  are  constant- 
ly passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level :  and  lastly,  the  seas 
which  wash  our  coasts  abound  with  the  fish  which  are  the  most 
valuable  for  food,  and  thus  the  most  important  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. Hence  our  natural  advantages  for  commerce  and  manu- 
factures ;  the  latter  arising  from  the  great  abundance  of  water 
power  which  the  downward  flow  of  our  streams  creates.  Nor 
should  we,  in  summing  up  the  gifts  of  a  kind  Providence  to  us, 
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overlook  our  immense  forests,  -which  not  only  so  much  embellish 
our  landscape,  but  are  of  such  value  in  their  application  to  the 
wants  of  man,  and  the  arts  of  life. 

The  result  of  these  natural  advantages  is  seen  in  that  diversity 
of  employment  -which  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  Ne-w 
England  society,  and  by  -which  none  profit  more  than  our  farmers. 
How  greatly  the  agriculture  of  Massachusetts  has  been  stimulated 
and  improved  by  the  commercial  cities  along  our  coast,  and  by  the 
manufacturing  towns  which  within  a  few  years  have  grown  up  on 
the  banks  of  our  innavigable  streams — innavigable  because  of  those 
breaks  and  falls  which  make  them  available  for  manufacturing 
purposes  !  Towns  like  Lowell  and  Lawrence  enhance  the  value  of 
every  farm  in  their  neighborhood,  and  stimulate  the  industry  of 
every  farmer.  And  they  do  this  in  two  ways  :  first,  they  furnish 
to  the  fiu-mer  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  thus 
diminish  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  the  farmer's  great  dif- 
ficulty every  where.  It  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in  his  occupation, 
because  the  products  of  the  farm  are  always  and  every  where 
bulky.  Here  is  a  man  with  five  dollars  in  his  pocket,  who  wants 
a  barrel  of  flour,  and  there  is  a  man  with  a  barrel  of  flour,  who 
wants  five  dollars ;  but  the  two  are  five  hundred  miles  apart.  In 
vain  do  they  stretch  their  hands  across  the  waste  and  exclaim  : 
"  Ye  gods,  annihilate  time  and  space,  and  make  two  lovers  happy." 
A  city  like  Lowell,  suddenly  and  rapidly  starting  up  in  the  midst  of 
an  agricultural  region,  does  annihilate  time  and  space,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  And  in  the  second  place,  these  aggregations  of 
population  furnish,  or  may  furnish,  to  the  contiguous  farms,  their 
appropi'iate  nutriment  in  the  shape  of  manure.  Manure  is  the 
food  of  the  farm  ;  and  if  the  resources  of  our  cities  and  large  towns 
in  this  regard  be  not  fully  employed,  it  is  because  farming  has  not 
reached  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it  might.  And  there  is 
still  another  advantage  secured  to  the  farmer  by  the  proximity  of 
these  large  towns.  They  create  a  demand  for  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables,  and  thus  enable  the  farmer  to  vary  his  productions, 
and  diversify  the  somewhat  monotonous  toils  of  agriculture  with 
the  lighter  labors  of  horticulture. 

We  see  also  in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  from  whicli  our  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  our  laws  and  our  speech  were  derived,  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  which  agriculture  has  enjoyed  from  the  diversi- 
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ty  of  employments  open  to  its  people.  The  excellence  wliich  Brit- 
ish agriculture  has  reached  is  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
dense  population  of  the  British  isles,  and  the  number  of  local  mar- 
kets which  have  been  thus  created  ;  and  this  dense  population  is 
due  to  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  judi- 
cious policy  by  which  they  have  been  fostered  and  developed. 
The  coast  of  England  abounds  in  harbors,  and  its  considerable  riv- 
ers are  not  interrupted  by  breaks  and  falls ;  and  are  thus  naviga- 
ble for  a  lonsc  distance  from  their  mouths.  This  characteristic  of 
their  rivers  denies  them  the  abundant  water  power  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  but  this  want  is  compensated  by  the  boundless  steam  power 
which  their  coal  mines  furnish.  England  presents  the  remarkable 
and  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  nation  in  which  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  population  are  engaged  in  producing  food  for  the  other  five- 
sixths.  The  brilliant  results  of  British  agriculture,  and  the  pro- 
gress it  has  made  since  1815,  are  owing  to  this  disproportion,  and 
to  the  wealth  which  commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  pour- 
ing into  their  lap.  Every  man  in  England  who  acquires  wealth  in 
commerce  or  manufactures,  invests  more  or  less  of  it  in  land  ;  and 
amuses  himself  with  the  expensive  luxury  of  gentleman  farming. 
]Mr.  Mechi,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  England,  and  one  of  the 
best  writers  on  agricultural  subjects,  is  a  tradesman  in  London, 
carrying  on  a  large  business.  The  profits  he  derives  from  his 
business  he  invests  in  a  farm,  which  it  is  his  pride  to  make  a  model 
establishment  in  every  respect.  Every  thing  that  money  can  buy 
is  bought,  and  every  thing  that  knowledge  can  do,  is  done,  to  fur- 
ther this  object.  No  matter  how  expensive  an  experiment  may 
be,  he  is  ready  to  try  it  if  it  gives  a  fair  promise  of  success.  Nor 
is  he  by  any  means  a  solitary  or  exceptional  case. 

The  Massachusetts  farmer  has  yet  another  advantage,  in  which 
his  English  brother  shares  with  him.  I  refer  to  the  railroads  by 
which  the  State  is  veined  and  arteried,  and  by  which  so  healthy  a 
circulation  is  kept  up  between  producers  and  consumers.  These 
railroads  are  a  pure  and  unqualified  benefit  to  the  farmer.  They 
have  been  built,  for  the  most  part,  by  capital  accumulated  in  trade 
or  manufactures.  The  beneficial  influences  of  railroads  are  two- 
fold. They  save  time  and  money  in  the  transport  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  farms,  live  stock  included  ;  and  enable  the  farmer  to  make 
use  of  distant  markets.     This  is  a  direct  and  tangible  benefit,  the 
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extent  of  which  may  be  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents.  But 
they  serve  the  agricultural  interest  in  another  way.  They  enable 
men  to  do  business  in  Boston,  and  live  in  the  country,  ten,  fifteen, 
even  twenty  miles  off.  This  is  an  advantage  to  him,  we  readily 
see.  It  purifies  and  elevates  his  life,  by  the  daily  influence  of 
rural  sights  and  sounds.  The  freshness  and  beauty  of  Nature, 
glittering  with  morning  dew,  prepare  him  for  his  daily  toils  ;  and 
when  these  are  over,  he  is  soothed  and  refreshed  by  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  sunset  and  evening.  It  is  an  advantage  for  his  chil- 
dren ;  for  they  are  saved  from  the  dangers  of  city  life  ;  they  gain 
health  and  strength  from  pure  air,  regular  habits,  and  invigorating 
exercise  ;  and  they  learn  a  thousand  useful  things  that  books  and 
schools  cannot  teach.  But  this  is  not  all.  No  man  will  be  wil- 
ling to  take  two  journeys  in  the  cars,  every  secular  day  of  his  life, 
unless  he  be  fond  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  he  is  fond  of  farming  or  gardening.  He  buys  land, 
enough  for  a  garden,  if  not  a  farm ;  he  builds  a  house  as  tasteful 
and  convenient  as  his  means  will  allow  ;  and  to  the  decoration  and 
improvement  of  his  place  he  devotes  his  leisure  time,  and  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  earnings  of  his  business.  This  new  de- 
mand for  these  surburban  retreats  causes  the  price  of  land  to  go 
up  with  balloon-like  rapidity.  Many  a  farmer  wakes  up  some 
morning  and  finds  himself  rich,  because  his  farm  may  be  profit- 
ably cut  up  into  house-lots.  In  the  meantime,  the  energetic 
merchant  or  trader  carries  on  his  farm,  or  cultivates  his  garden, 
with  the  vigor  and  enterprise  which  he  puts  into  his  business  ; 
and  having  the  advantage  of  capital,  derived  from  other  sources 
than  the  land  itself,  the  union  of  the  two  soon  begins  to 
tell.  His  barns  will  be  the  largest  and  the  best  arranged ;  his 
cattle  the  sleekest  and  finest ;  his  fences  the  neatest ;  his  garden 
the  trimmest.  His  Alderney  heifers,  his  Suffolk  pigs,  his  Bartlett 
pears,  his  Baldwin  apples  will  take  prizes  at  agricultural  fairs. 
The  primitive  farmer, — native  to  the  soil, — whose  father  and 
grandfather  Avere  farmers  before  him, — begins  Avith  looking  with 
distrust  upon  his  cockney  neighbor.  He  shakes  his  head  at  his 
improved  implements,  his  mineral  manures,  his  scientific  farming  ; 
he  predicts  that  he  will  never  see  his  money  back  again  ;  but  as 
the  seasons  go  on,  and  the  returns  vindicate  the  judiciousness  of 
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the  new  methods,  he  ceases  to  disparage  and  bcgms  to  imitate. 
His  somewhat  torpid  energies  are  quickened  and  animated  by  the 
wholesome  example  that  is  set  him ;  his  own  farm  and  garden 
begin  to  improve,  to  be  more  carefully  tilled,  and  to  yield  better 
returns.  This  process,  slowly  and  quietly  going  on  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  places  at  the  same  time,  begins  at  length  to  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  landscape  itself.  I,  whose  memory  goes 
back  many  years  before  the  first  railroad  was  built,  never  go  out 
of  Boston,  in  any  direction,  without  being  struck  with  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  domestic  architecture,  in  horticul- 
ture, in  landscape  gardening,  since  I  was  a  hoy, — without  being 
impressed  with  the  signs  of  comfort,  intelligence  and  good  taste 
which  diffuse  over  the  landscape  a  sort  of  moral  charm,  because 
they  are  the  indications  of  valuable  traits  of  mind  and  attractive 
quaUties  of  character.  Though  a  conservative,  so  called,  in  poli- 
tics, I  believe  in  progress ;  I  acknowledge  it  and  rejoice  in  it.  I 
see  that  we  have  made  progress,  and  are  making  it,  in  many 
things.  I  am  happy  that  my  lot  is  cast  in  a  progressive  land, 
and  that  the  sunshine  of  hope  lies  bright  upon  the  future  that  is 
before  us.  In  material  comforts,  in  the  arts  of  life,  in  the  means 
and  instruments  of  education,  in  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
civilization,  the  advances  which  New  England  has  made  during 
the  last  half  century,  are  most  remarkable.  Who  can  deny  it  ? 
Who  can  fail  to  be  thankful  for  it  ? 

I  have  just  now  briefly  touched  upon  the  benefits  ^which  agri- 
culture has  derived  from  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures in  Massachusetts.  This  is  one  department  of  a  subject 
which  has  to  me  a  peculiar  interest ;  I  mean  those  common  rela- 
tions and  that  mutual  dependence,  which  bind  together  all  the 
members  of  a  civil  society  which  is  organized  upon  a  just  principle, 
as  ours  is.  We  are  all  God's  children  ;  and  He  is  a  just  as  Avell 
as  a  benevolent  parent.  Whatever  benefits  one,  benefits  all ; 
Avhatever  advances  one,  advances  all.  When  sudden  changes 
occur,  it  may  take  some  little  time  to  adjust  things  to  their  new 
relations  ;  but  with  time  all  things  come  round  at  last.  When 
railroads  began  to  be  built,  it  was  supposed  that  the  demand  for 
horses  would  be  greatly  diminished  ;  but  Avhat  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?    More  horses  are  employed  in  carrying  passengers  to  and 
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from  the  railway  stations  than  were  formerly  required  for  all  the 
stage  coaches  in  New  England.  So  some  persons  fear  that  that 
blessed  invention,  the  sewing-machine,  will  throAV  many  poor  wo- 
men out  of  employment ;  it  may  do  so  for  a  short  time,  but,  in 
the  long  run,  more  women  will  earn  their  bread  by  sewing  ma- 
chines than  now  do  by  the  needle,  and  with  far  less  waste  of 
health  and  strength.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  notion, 
that  the  interests  of  one  class  are  opposed  to  those  of  another,  or 
that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor,  or  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
gracious than  the  conduct  of  the  man  Avho  attempts  to  set  strife 
between  different  portions  of  the  same  community,  or  to  persuade 
this  man,  or  this  body  of  men,  that  somebody  else  is  growing  rich 
at  his  or  their  expense,  and  appropriating  what  belongs  to  them. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  soil  in 
New  England,  and  endeavored  to  extract  from  that  the  motive 
and  the  cue  for  contentment.  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  re- 
lation of  man  to  the  land  ;  a  comprehensive  and  fruitful  theme,  on 
Avhich,  however,  I  can  dwell  for  only  a  very  few  minutes.  In 
evei-y  part  of  Christendom  the  traveller  sees  men  laboring  in  the 
fields  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  the  same  thing  to 
outward  sense  every  where,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
America.  It  is  the  man  and  the  earth.  But  the  moral,  the  im- 
material, the  intangible  elements  differ  very  widely  ;  and  half  the 
problems  in  civil  society  are  solved  by  an  examination  into  the  re- 
lations which  exist  between  the  man  and  the  land.  In  the  first 
place,  does  he  own  the  land  which  he  tills,  or  is  ho  only  a  hired 
laborer  ?  secondly,  if  he  owns  the  land,  under  what  conditions 
does  he  own  it  ? 

In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  land  is  parcelled  out  into  very 
large  estates.  Tlie  number  of  acres  in  England  is  32,342,400  ; 
the  number  of  landed  proprietors  is  about  44,000  ;  which  would 
make  the  average  size  of  estates  about  735  acres.  In  Scot- 
land they  arc  larger  still.  The  number  of  acres  is  19,738,930, 
and  the  number  of  proprietors  is  not  more  than  5,000 ;  Avhich 
would  give  each  one  nearly  4,000  acres.  Five  noblemen  own 
about  one  fourth  of  Scotland.  The  land  is  usually  let  in  large 
farms,   on   long   leases,    to    tenants ;    and  is  cultivated   by   la- 
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borers  who  earn  from  twelve  to  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and  a 
little  more  at  harvest  time.  The  public  sentiment  of  England  en- 
courages this  aggregation  of  landed  property,  and  the  law  allows 
it.  In  France,  on  the  other  liand,  the  law  enacts,  and  public  sen- 
timent sanctions,  a  minute  subdivision  of  land  ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  full  two  thirds  of  the  Avhole  French  people  are  land  owners  ; 
the  average  amount  to  each  person  not  exceeding  thirteen  acres. 
The  comparative  advantages  of  these  two  sj'stems  form  a  frequent 
subject  of  discussion  between  the  political  economists  of  France 
and  England.  These  discussions  are  limited  to  a  consideration  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  merely,  regarded  as  a  source,  or 
instrument,  of  wealth.  But  this  does  not  meet  all  the  elements  of 
the  case.  Political  economy  does  not  and  cannot  settle  all  the 
questions  of  social  and  political  life.  The  amount  of  wealth  you 
can  draAV  from  the  land  is  one  thing  ;  then  comes  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  distributed  ;  and,  lastly,  and  not  the  least  important, 
is  tlie  effect  of  the  mode  of  holding,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
upon  the  cultivator  himself.  Man  is  a  more  important  product 
than  cattle,  or  corn,  or  turnips.  That  system  of  tillage  is  defect- 
ive, whatever  may  be  its  material  results  in  the  production  of 
food,  which  degrades  the  farmer  himself.  A  large  English  es- 
tate, in  the  hands  of  its  proprietor,  or  let  on  a  long  lease  to  a 
wealthy  tenant, — to  which  all  the  resources  of  capital  and  all  the 
discoveries  of  science  are  applied, — produces  wonderful  crops 
and  splendid  stock ;  but  when  you  look  at  the  laborer,  by  whose 
hands  all  the  work  is  done,  you  Avill  see  at  what  cost  these  splen- 
did results  are  purchased.  You  see  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a 
man,  but  little  of  that  which  makes  man  "  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  animals."  His  form  is  bent  by  wasting 
and  crushing  toil ;  neither  the  gleam  of  intelligence  nor  the  light 
of  hope  illumines  his  countenance  ;  his  life  is  a  constant  and  often 
a  losing  struggle  for  mere  subsistence  ;  for  him  there  is  no  future. 
During  my  visit  to  England,  last  summer,  I  visited  a  pauper  in- 
sane asylum  in  the  County  of  Sussex,  an  agricultural  County  in 
the  South  of  England.  I  asked  the  superintendent  what  was  the 
most  prevalent  cause  of  insanity  among  his  patients.  After  re- 
flecting a  few  moments,  he  replied  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  one 
more  common  than  mere  want.     There  was  something  to  me  very 
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touching  in  this  simple  statement.  Nothing  can  be  less  sensitive 
and  less  impressible  than  the  mind  of  an  English  laborer  ;  and 
yet,  under  the  pressure  of  hopeless  poverty  that  mind  sometimes 
gives  way.  The  cure  in  such  cases  is  simply  rest  and  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nutritious  food. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  land  in  France  has  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  political  history  of  that  country,  and  an 
influence  by  no  means  salutary.  The  illustrious  Niebuhr,  -who 
died  in  1831,  said:  "  What  can  be  the  end  of  the  French  system 
of  infinite  divisibihty  of  the  soil,  except  general  poverty,  a  strug- 
gle between  anarchy  and  despotism,  and  the  final  triumph  of  that 
military  tyranny  of  which  the  Empire  exhibited  the  frightful  per- 
fection," We  have  lived  to  see  this  remarkable  prediction  come 
to  pass.  This  great  historian  and  hardly  less  great  statesman 
would  have  found  his  ideal  Commonwealth  upon  the  soil  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Ilis  leading  political  ideas  were  municipal  liberty  and 
self-government,  and  an  independent  yeomanry,  owning  the  soil 
they  cultivate. 

The  relation  between  man  and  the  soil,  in  Massachusetts,  is  at 
that  happy  point  which  best  combines  agricultural  productiveness 
with  political  security  and  stability.  Here  men  own  the  farms 
which  they  cultivate,  and  the  farms  are  of  moderate  extent,  aver- 
aging about  a  hundred  acres,  though  as  a  portion  of  the  majority 
of  farms  is  woodland,  the  amount  actually  under  cultivation  is 
somewhat  less.  The  division  of  our  territory  into  farms  of  this 
extent,  has  come  naturally,  we  hardly  know  how.  It  is  the  growth 
of  the  sound  practical  sense  of  New  England,  unaided  by  legisla- 
tion. The  diversity  of  employments  among  us,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken,  and  the  attractions  presented  by  the  fertile  fields 
of  the  West,  have  helped  to  arrest  the  process  of  subdivision,  and 
prevented  its  going  below  a  certain  point.  Our  farms  are  large 
enough  for  these  plans  of  progressive  improvement  which  give 
dignity  to  agriculture,  involving  the  application  of  knoAvledge  and 
the  expenditure  of  capital ;  and  yet  small  enough  to  leave  a  per- 
sonal relation  between  the  farmer  and  the  land  he  tills.  Material 
benefits  are  not  purchased  at  moral  cost.  The  great  proprietor, 
who  owns  a  landscape — whose  principality  is  tilled  for  him  by  a 
little  army  of  laborers — has  his  afi"ections  dissipated  by  the  very 
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extent  of  his  possessions.  The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  form  a 
class,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  are  hardly  felt  till  they 
have  ceased  to  exist.  In  some  countries  of  Europe  they  have 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  their  extinction  is  regretted  by  sound  pohti- 
cal  thinkers  as  a  misfortune.  They  form  the  basis  on  which  the 
fabric  of  social  order  may  be  most  securely  reared.  The  spirit  of 
radicalism  may  erect  its  menacing  crest  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  demagogues  may  be  loud  and  voluble  -wherever  crowds  can 
gather  to  hear  them,  but  so  long  as  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is 
occupied  by  small  proprietors,  cultivating  the  lands  they  own,  we 
have  a  conservative  element  in  our  society  which  may  quiet  the 
most  uneasy  alarmist.  They  keep  the  ship  in  trim  ;  and  though 
she  may  take  a  lurch  now  and  then,  she  will  not  go  over. 

And  now  I  have  done  all  that  I  proposed  to  do.  I  have  pre- 
sented some  considerations  which  should  make  the  farmers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts contented  with  their  lot.  Starting  with  the  admission 
that  the  soil  is  not  of  remarkable  and  exuberant  fertility,  I  have 
endeavored  to  illustrate  that  great  law  of  compensation  which  runs 
through  the  whole  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  by  showing  that 
the  causes  which  make  the  soil  what  it  is,  give  us  other  natural 
advantages  not  otherwise  to  be  had,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  one  way 
is  gained  in  another.  And  so  far  as  man's  relation  to  the  land  is 
concerned,  I  have  shown — and  it  is  an  obvious  truth — that  the 
position  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer  is  one  of  peculiar  dignity  and 
desirableness  :  I  mean  peculiar,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  His  brethren  of  the  rest  of  New  England,  and  of  the 
Northern  States,  generally,  share  with  him  in  this  advantage.  And 
the  moral  I  would  draw  from  my  discourse — the  improvement, 
as  an  old  fashioned  minister  would  call  it — is  this  :  let  the  young 
man  who  has  resolved  to  become  a  farmer,  also  resolve  to  stay 
at  home.  He  will  hear  wonderful  stories  of  the  boundless  fertili- 
ty of  the  West :  how  the  wind  of  the  level  prairie  waves  the  deep- 
bosomed  grain  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres,  and  the  yel- 
low harvest  runs  up  to  the  blue  line  of  the  sky  ;  but  let  him  hear 
it  unmoved.  There  they  have  no  mountains  :  there  they  have  no 
sea :  the  two  grand  voices  of  Nature  are  silent  there.  Those 
corn-bearing  plains  are  the  prose  of  earth  and  not  its  poetry  :  and 
the  imagination  languishes  and  dies  amid  those  Avastes  of  fertility. 
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From  the  barren  mountains  and  the  unfurrowed  sea,  the  soul  and 
the  mind  of  man  draw  their  divinest  nutriment.  Health,  too,  -will 
surely  be  your  portion  here,  and  may  not  be  there.  The  soil  of 
New  England  hides  no  fatal  poison  in  its  bosom  :  here  "  the  sun 
shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night."  All  the 
blessings  of  civil  society  are  enjoyed  here  in  as  large  a  measure, 
to  say  the  least,  as  any  where  on  earth.  Go  where  you  will,  you 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  more  than  you  find.  Here  are  schools 
and  books  and  cultivated  men  and  women :  here  are  the  meeting- 
house, the  lyceum,  the  town-meeting,  the  cattle  show  :  here  are 
good  laws  and  good  roads,  the  spirit  of  order  and  the  spirit  of 
progress  :  here  is  a  noble  past  and  an  inspiriting  future.  Here  fix 
your  home  :  here  plant  your  afiections :  here  let  life's  sun  and 
shade  ripen  you. 


REPORT  OF  THE   PRESIDENT  AND   SECRETARY. 


To  THE  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sir, — We  herewith  submit  the  following  Report  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  for  the  past  year. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  year  past  have  been  at- 
tended with  gratifying  success.  Although,  in  consequence  of  the 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  the  Cattle  Dis- 
ease, no  cattle  were  offered  for  premium  at  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  the  belief  entertained,  that  each  suc- 
ceeding year  affords  renewed  evidence  of  the  increased  attention 
given  by  the  farmers  of  this  County  to  the  raising  of  stock.  In 
this  important  department  of  the  farm,  marked  advancement  has 
been  made  from  year  to  year.  Increased  attention  is  also  being 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  by  drainage  and  more  tho- 
rough and  systematic  cultivation.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  before  the  for- 
mation of  this  Society,  with  that  witnessed  at  the  present  day, 
would  exhibit  gratifying  progress  in  this  most  important  depart- 
ment of  labor,  much  of  which  could  be  traced  dii'ectly  to  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  Society. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  cattle,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  choice  animals  generously  sent  by  their  respective  owners) 
the  pre-occupation  of  public  attention  consequent  upon  the  im- 
pending Presidential  election,  and  the  unusual  coldness  of  the 
weather,  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  largely  attend- 
ed, and  the  receipts  were  in  excess  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

For  a  more  specific  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Society 
for  the  past  year,  we  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Supervisory  Com- 
mittee, which,  together  with  the  Reports  of  the  several  Commit- 
tees of  the  Society,  is  herewith  subjoined. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 

HENRY  0.  HILDRETH,  Recording  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Supervisory  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  their  duties,  vis- 
ited some  farms  in  the  County  during  the  past  season,  but  owing 
to  the  engagements  of  some  of  the  members,  were  not  able  to 
make  as  extensive  observations  as  they  otherwise  might  have  done. 

The  farm  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Quincy,  now  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  his  son,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  consists  of  500  acres, 
about  one-half  of  which  is  woodland.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  family,  Edmund  Quincy, 
direct  from  the  Indians,  in  1636.  It  comprises  a  portion  of 
what  was  the  favorite  corn-ground  of  the  tribe  from  which  the 
name  of  our  Commonwealth  was  derived,  and  what  was  the  home 
(so  far  as  a  savage  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  home)  of  Chicka- 
tabot,  the  reigning  chief  of  "the  Massachusetts"  at  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  neighborhood.  Here, 
too,  was  the  cemetery  of  the  tribe,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  places 
where  they  interred  their  dead.  Their  bones  are  not  unfrequently 
disturbed  by  the  processes  incident  to  the  civilization  which  has 
swept  away  these  "  native  Americans,"  and  left  scarcely  an  out- 
ward mark  of  their  existence. 

The  Committee  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the  ven- 
erable proprietor  of  this  farm,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  retains  a  good  degree  of  the  interest  he  has  always  felt  in 
agricultural  improvement.  He  informed  us  that  the  dwelling  in 
which  he  resides,  was  built  by  his  grandfather  in  1760  ;  that  he 
began  agricultural  operations  here  in  1797.  The  long  and  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  trees  leading  from  the  highway  to  the  house,  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  every  passer-by,  was  planted  by  him. 
He  built  the  principal  barn  on  the  farm  in  1808.  For  many  years 
it  was  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is  yet  well  worthy  of 
examination,  both  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  original 
plan,  and  the  extensive  accommodations  it  aifords  through  ad- 
ditions which  have  been  made.  It  will  hold  two  hundred  tons  of 
hay  and  shelter  100  cattle.  Mr.  Q.  early  turned  his  attention  to 
the  keeping  of  live  stock  on  the  soiling  system,  and  in  1814 
adopted  it  for  all  the  stock  kept  on  the  farm.  Many  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  great  experience  on  this  subject  are  embodied  in  an 
essay  which  he  kindly  furnished  for  the  Transactions  of  this  So- 
ciety for  1852,  and  in  a  previous  essay  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  for  1820  ; 
both  of  which,  with  other  observations,  are  comprised  in  a  work 
prepared  by  him  in  1859,  entitled  "  Essays  on  the  Soiling  of 
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Cattle,  Illustrated  from  Experience  ;  and  an  Address  containing 
Suggestions  wliich  may  be  Useful  to  Farmers."  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  M\\  Q.  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  intro- 
duce the  soiling  system  into  this  country. 

As  before  stated,  the  farm  is  now  managed  by  Mr.  Quincy,  Jr., 
■who  pursues  essentially  the  system  formerly  followed  by  his 
father.  His  principal  object  is  the  production  of  milk,  which  is 
taken  to  Boston, — the  price,  at  the  barn,  per  can  of  eight  and  a 
half  quarts,  being  28  cents  in  summer  and  36  cents  in  winter. 
He  keeps  seventy-two  cows.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  26th  of 
July,  fifty-four  cans  of  milk  (of  the  size  just  mentioned)  were  ob- 
tained daily.  But  Ave  cannot  state  the  length  of  time  the  cows 
had  been  in  milk,  or  their  nearness  to  calving,  which,  of  course, 
aft'ect  the  quantity  they  would  give.  The  mode  of  feeding  was 
as  follows  : — once  a  day  on  hay,  twice  on  green  fodder,  and  once 
on  chopped  hay  with  two  quarts  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  each  cow, — 
the  meal  mixed  with  the  hay.  The  green  fodder  was  corn-stalks, 
clover  and  tares, — the  latter  being  tried  by  way  of  experiment. 
The  crop  was  a  fair  one,  and  will  probably  induce  a  repetition  of 
it,  which  may  settle  the  question  of  its  adaptability  to  this  pur- 
pose in  this  country.  It  is  highly  valued  in  England  as  a  green 
forage  crop.  Water  is  brought  to  the  barn  by  the  action  of  a 
hydraulic  ram,  and  conveyed  to  a  trough  in  the  manger  of  the 
cows.  They,  therefore,  take  all  their  food  and  drink  in  the  barn, 
but  are  turned  into  a  yard  four  hours  a  day.  They  appeared  to 
be  in  good  health  and  condition.  The  operation  of  spaying  had 
been  performed  on  several  of  the  herd,  but  time  enough  had  not 
since  passed  to  show  its  precise  results. 

Muck  is  mixed  with  the  manure  of  the  cows,  by  placing  it  daily 
in  a  trench  in  the  rear  of  the  platform  on  which  they  stand, — 
the  quantity  of  muck  being  about  equal  in  bulk  to  the  manure. 
The  mass  is  deposited  in  the  barn  cellar  till  wanted  for  use.  It 
is  mainly  applied  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass.  It  is  proper  to 
mention,  in  this  connection,  that  jMr.  Q.  had  been  experimenting 
Avith  McDougall's  Disinfecting  Powder, — a  substance  prepared  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  offensive  odors  in  stables 
and  other  places,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  es- 
cape of  fertilizing  matter  in  manures.  The  cow-stables  Avhere  the 
powder  had  been  sprinkled,  were  entirely  free  from  smell.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  also,  as  a  fict  Avithin  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  that  this  poAvder  has  been  used 
Avith  excellent  eifect  in  several  large  livery  stables  in  Boston. 
Other  experiments  have  also  been  made  Avith  it,  which  shoAv  that 
it  possesses  very  valuable  disinfecting  powers. 

The  absence  of  interior  fences,  Avhich  Avere  abolished  upAvards 
of  forty  years  ago,  on  Mr.  Q.'s  farm,  give  it  a  park-like  and 
agreeable  aspect.     It  is,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  chiefly  in 
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grass,  most  of  which  is  cut  •with  a  mowing  machine, — Manny's, 
with  Wood's  improvement,  being  used  with  good  success. 

The  Committee  understood  from  Mr.  Quincy,  that  in  his  farm- 
ing operations  he  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  busi- 
ness can  be  made  profitable, — whether  a  gentleman  can  invest 
money  in  it  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  realizing  a  fair  re- 
turn. We  are  gratified  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Q.'s  means,  in- 
telligence and  energy,  should  have  engaged  so  earnestly  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  As  he  had,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  con- 
ducted the  business,  in  its  present  form,  only  ten  months,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  exhibit  his  balance-sheet.  When  sufficient 
time  has  passed  for  the  results  to  assume  a  reliable  form,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  present  them  to  the  public,  as,  in  any  event,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful  as  an  example. 

The  farm  of  H.  N.  Glover,  Quincy,  both  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition and  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  and  the  division  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  presents  a  good  example  of  okder  and  neat- 
ness, those  fundamental  principles  of  good  farming.  Mr.  G.  in- 
vited us  to  look  at  a  piece  of  marsh  land,  from  which  he  had  shut 
out  the  sea  by  a  substantial  dike.  Below  the  dike  are  sluices, 
fitted  with  gates,  which  allow  the  water  from  the  reclaimed  land 
to  escape,  but  prevent  the  inward  flow  of  the  tide.  When  the 
improvement  of  this  land  was  commenced,  it  was,  in  most  re- 
spects, hke  ordinary  salt  marsh,  and  had  been  so  from  the  earliest 
account  to  be  had  of  it ;  yet  it  is  filled  with  stumps  of  various 
species  of  trees.  No  one  has  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
time  when  these  trees  were  standing  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
grew  when  the  ground  was  free  from  the  action  of  salt  Avater. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding  land,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  high  bar  formerly  protected  the  marsh  from  the  sea,  but 
that  by  some  unusual  force  the  Avaves  broke  through,  destroyed 
the  trees,  and  changed  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation. 
Although  this  was  done,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  roots 
of  the  trees  imbedded  in  the  marsh  are  still  perfectly  sound. 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  Mr.  G.  planted  cranberries  on  a  portion  of 
this  reclaimed  marsh.  Of  course,  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
time  for  the  plants  to  establish  themselves.  At  present  there  is 
nothing  discouraging  in  their  appearance,  and  the  public  will  be 
interested  in  the  progress  and  result  of  this  attempt  to  convert  a 
salt  marsh  into  a  cranberry  meadow. 

On  the  farm  of  Lemuel  Billings,  Quincy,  the  Committee  saw  a 
six-acre  field  of  corn  which  promised  a  large  yield.  Mr.  B.  has 
generally  had  marked  success  with  this  crop.  The  land  is  pre- 
pared for  it  by  spreading  seven  cords  of  cow  manure  to  the  acre 
and  ploughing  it  in.     The   land  is   warm  and  rather  light.     He 
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cultivates  carrots  to  some  extent,  which  are  fed  to  cows  ;  has 
sometimes  obtained  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  We  passed  over 
some  of  his  grass  land,  Avhere  the  crop  had  been  cut  with  Rus- 
sell's one-horse  mowing  machine,  which  Mr.  B.  has  used  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  work  was  done  perfectly, — excelling  in  neatness, 
and  the  amount  of  the  crop  obtained,  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
scythe.  Mr.  B.  has  also  used  the  same  machine,  to  considerable 
extent,  in  cutting  salt  grass.  As  it  runs  on  two  wheels,  the  rims 
of  which  may  be  of  any  desired  Avidth,  it  readily  passes  over 
ground  that  is  (juite  soft,  and  on  which  the  horse  requires  to  be  shod 
with  rackets ;  but  with  this  protection  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cut- 
ting the  grass  on  almost  any  part  of  the  marsh,  and  it  has  sometimes 
been  well  cut  when  it  was,  to  some  extent,  flooded  by  the  tide. 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Quincy,  is  one  of  our  largest 
landholders,  owning  in  various  farms  in  this  town,  about  1000 
acres.  His  residence  is  that  which  was  his  father's  and  grand- 
father's— John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  Adams,  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  The  birth-place  of  the  latter  distinguished 
gentlemen,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  as  we  proceed  with 
our  remarks.  The  Committee  were  gratified  to  see  many  fine  and 
some  rare  species  of  trees,  which  were  planted  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  proprietor,  and  not  less  gratified  at  the  sight  of  others, 
which  under  his  own  direction,  have  added  beauty  and  interest  to 
the  place.  Several  acres  of  land  lying  on  each  side  of  a  fine  stream 
of  water,  have  within  a  few  years  been  converted  from  an  unsightly 
waste  to  a  beautiful  meadow,  producing  large  crops  of  good  hay. 

But  Mr.  Adams's  principal  farming  operations  are  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  son.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  about  400  acres.  It  is  delightfully  situated  in  regard  to 
the  view  from  it  of  Boston  harbor  Avith  its  numerous  islands,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  It  comprises  the  celebrated  eminence 
on  which  Morton,  that  "  pestilent  fellow  "  to  the  Puritan  settlers, 
established  himself.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the  "  Merry  Mount," 
and  casting  our  eyes  over  the  picturesque  scene  of  land  and  wa- 
ter, we  could  but  admire  the  taste  which  led  that  gay  adventurer 
to  select  this  spot  as  his  residence. 

The  soil  of  the  farm  is  mostly  warm,  and  readily  produces  fine 
crops  of  Indian  corn  and  rye,  and  in  moist  seasons,  heavy  crops 
of  clover  and  grass.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  second  crop  of 
clover  Avas  being  cut  from  a  field  of  twenty  acres.  Several  of  the 
Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had  never  seen  a  bet- 
ter second  crop  of  clover — the  yield  being  estimated  at  a  ton  to 
the  acre.  The  first  crop  had  been  much  heavier.  Both  crops, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  farm,  had  been  cut  Avith  the 
Buckeye  mowing  machine,  the  operation  of  Avhich  gave  much  sat- 
isfaction. 
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The  live  stock  of  the  farm  consists  of  about  fifty  head,  most  of 
Avhich  are  cows,  the  milk  from  them  being  sent  to  Boston.  The 
cows  have  generally  been  selected  from  the  common  stock  of  the 
country,  but  a  few  Ayrshires  have  latterly  been  kept,  the  products 
from  which  have  been  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Adams  to  try  the 
blood  more  extensively.  He  purchased  in  1859  the  Ayrshire  bull 
Troon,  imported  the  previous  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  is  rearing  several  heifers,  the  pro- 
geny of  this  bull  from  selected  cows  of  the  herd. 

The  barns  on  the  farm  are  commodious  and  convenient.  The 
stock  is  not  kept  at  the  barns,  except  in  the  winter  season,  being 
pastured  in  summer.  Much  of  the  fodder  is  cut  for  the  stock — 
a  two-horse  endless  chain  poAver,  by  which  threshing  and  other 
work  may  be  performed,  operating  the  cutter. 

In  another  part  of  the  town,  near  Braintree,  the  Committee 
called  at  another  of  Mr.  Adams's  farms — one  on  which  stands  the 
ancient  mansion  (ancient  for  our  country)  in  which  the  two  Presi- 
dents, John  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  were  born.  Its  style  of 
architecture  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  fashion  of  this  genera- 
tion, but  it  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  under  the  management  of 
a  neat  New  England  housewife,  its  interior  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  which  may  often  be  sought  in  vain  in  more  modern 
and  pretentious  dwellings. 

This  farm,  consisting  of  about  200  acres,  has  been  leased  for 
several  years  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spear,  whose  management  pre- 
sents such  an  example  of  the  profits  of  farming  as  is  seldom  seen 
in  this  country.  He  pays  a  rent  which  is  considered  equal  to  a 
fair  interest  on  the  value  of  the  farm — not,  of  course,  what  some 
of  it  might  be  worth  for  house-lots — and  makes  for  himself  a  sat- 
isfactory profit — thus  making  tenant  farming  profitable  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant.  By  the  improvement  of  some  portions  of  the 
farm  and  greatly  increasing  the  growth  of  grass,  he  has  been  ena- 
bled to  more  than  double  the  number  of  cattle  kept.  The  im- 
provements have  been  expensive,  but  have  still  been  made  to  pay. 
On  some  boggy  and  wetlands,  which  were  formerly  actually  worth- 
less, so  far  as  regards  the  production  of  a  crop,  he  has  expended 
^100  per  acre  in  drainage  and  covering  with  earth — mostly  gravel 
— yet  it  has  for  five  years  paid  the  interest  of  more  than  ^200  an 
acre.  It  has  produced  an  average  of  more  than  three  tons  (at 
two  cuttings)  of  good  hay  to  the  acre  each  season.  The  produce 
of  the  farm  is  converted  chiefly  into  milk. 

The  farm  of  Jacob  F.  Eaton,  Quincy,  consists  of  forty  acres,  all 
of  which,  except  an  acre  and  a  half,  is  adapted  to  tillage.  It  is 
a  milk  farm,  and  the  number  of  cows  and  other  stock  kept,  is  un- 
usually large  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land — being  twenty- 
nine  head  of  cattle  and  eight  horses.     The  farm  has  produced  all 
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the  fodder  required  for  -wintering  this  stock,  with  the  addition  of 
$40  worth  of  grass  bought,  and  the  salt  grass  of  ten  acres  of 
marsh.  Besides  this,  it  has  afforded  summer  forage  sufficient  to 
half  support  this  large  stock.  The  cattle  are  pastured  on  a  tract 
that  only  yields  about  half  grass  enough  for  their  support,  and 
they  are  therefore  fed  at  night,  in  the  barn,  with  green  corn. 

For  winter  fodder,  Mr.  Eaton  relies  much  on  barley,  cut  in 
the  milk  and  dried.  The  barley  hay  is  run  through  a  cutting  ma- 
chine, and  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  mixed  with  it  at  the  rate  of 
two  quarts  per  cow,  morning  and  evening.  The  cows  get  one 
foddering  of  salt  hay  and  one  of  upland  hay,  uncut,  each  day. 
This  is  found  to  be  a  good  mode  of  feeding.  The  cotton-seed 
meal  has  been  used  for  several  months,  and  Mr.  Eaton  is  well 
pleased  with  it.  The  cattle  were  in  excellent  health  and  condition, 
in  December,  when  our  notes  were  taken.  He  formerly  fed  with 
brewers'  grains  to  much  extent,  paying  ten  cents  a  bushel  for 
them,  which  he  thought  cheap ;  but  latterly,  by  a  change  in  the 
brewers'  process, — the  grains  being  cut  to  pieces — the  nutriment 
is  nearly  all  taken  out,  and  though  but  eight  cents  a  bushel  is  the 
price,  Mr.  Eaton  thinks  them  entirely  too  dear  at  that. 

During  the  last  season,  Mr.  Eaton  has  kept  135  hogs,  which 
are  fed  on  the  swill  collected  by  the  City  of  Boston.  An  impor- 
tant object  in  the  keeping  of  these  hogs,  is  the  increase  of  manure, 
to  be  used  in  increasing  the  products  of  the  farm.  He  top-dresses 
grass  land  with  ten  to  fifteen  ox-cart  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
and  for  tillage  crops  manures  much  heavier — sometimes,  as  for 
roots,  and  Indian  corn,  as  high  as  forty  loads  to  the  acre.  The 
root  crop  is  chiefly  carrots,  which  are  fed  mostly  to  horses,  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  quarts  to  each  horse  per  day. 

We  have  said  that  an  acre  and  a  half  of  Mr.  Eaton's  farm  is 
not  subject  to  tillage.  It  is  devoted  to  a  more  profitable  purpose, 
as  it  produces  three  good  crops  annually — two  in  summer  and 
one  in  winter — the  latter,  probably,  the  most  profitable.  The  two 
summer  crops  are  hay,  and  the  winter  crop  is  ice.  In  answer  to 
our  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  winter  flowage  on  the  hay  crop,  Mr. 
Eaton  stated  that  the  crop  had  rather  increased  in  quantity,  and 
that  the  quality  had  not  deteriorated.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
high  manuring  of  some  of  the  surrounding  land  may  have  had  an 
influence  in  these  results.  We  should  add,  that  Mr.  Eaton  bought 
this  farm  eight  years  ago,  giving  $300  an  acre  for  some  of  it,  and 
that  it  did  not  then  produce  hay  enough  to  keep  ten  cows. 

The  farm  of  J.  W.  Robertson,  Quincy,  adjoins  that  of  Mr. 
Eaton,  before  noticed.  The  homestead  consists  of  about  70  acres. 
He  keeps  about  forty  head  of  cattle — all  cows,  except  one  or  some- 
times two  yoke  of  oxen — and  seven  horses.  The  main  object  is 
milk.     He  has  140  hogs,  Avhich  are  fed  on  Boston  swill.     We 
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should  state  that  most  of  the  hogs  kept  by  INIr.  Robertson  and  jNIr. 
Eaton,  have  been  bought  at  l^righton  Market ;  but  Mr.  Robertson 
is  makuig  the  experiment  of  rearing  some.  His  mode  of  feeding 
stock  is  similar  to  that  followed  by  Mr.  Eaton,  except  that  he  uses 
Indian  corn  meal  instead  of  cotton-seed.  His  premises,  like  those 
of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Eaton,  present  an  attractive  appearance  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  good  condition  of  the  buildings,  fences, 
and  the  general  neatness  observed  in  all  parts. 

Before  dismissing  the  town  of  Quincy,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
notice  another  product  for  which  it  is  somewhat  famous.  When  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the  Southern  States  inquired  Avhat 
were  the  export  articles  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  answered  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  Society — "  Granite  and  Ice."  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  enter  at  large  on  the  value  of  either  of  these 
products,  but  the  prominence  which  this  town  has  ahvays  main- 
tained in  the  granite  business,  justify  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to 
its  importance. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs  Thomas  HoUis  and  George  Penni- 
man,  Ave  are  enabled  to  give  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  importance  of  the  quarrying  of  granite  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  first  building  of  note  for  which  the  Quincy 
granite  Avas  used,  Avas  King's  Chapel,  in  Boston,  erected  in  1749, 
the  stone  of  which  it  Avas  built  having  been  "  picked  up  "  in  the 
AA^oods.  It  Avas  not  quarried, — the  splitting  of  stone  by  wedges 
being  then  unknoAvn  or  not  practised  here.  Boulders  Avere  bro- 
ken by  hammers  to  such  an  extent  as  Avas  practicable  for  obtaining 
pieces  of  the  desired  size.  The  first  quarrying  Avas  in  procuring 
the  stone  of  Avhich  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown  Avas  built,  in 
1815  (?)  About  this  time  the  light-colored  granite  from  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  N.  H.,  &c-.  began  to  be  used  for  building  in  Boston 
to  considerable  extent.  In  1817  the  old  Dedham  jail  Avas  built  of 
Quincy  granite,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarrying  business.  Fashion  turned  from  the 
light-colored  in  favor  of  Avhat  is  called  the  blue  granite.  The 
Leverett  Street  Jail,  Boston,  Avas  built  of  it  in  1820,  and  a  large 
demand  for  the  article  soon  sprung  up.  In  1825  the  Granite 
Railway  Company,  Col.  Thomas  II.  Perkins,  President,  Avas  in- 
corporated. This  association  built,  in  1826,  the  railroad  leading 
from  the  quarry  to  tide  Avater,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  stone  to 
boats  and  larger  craft.  This  Avas  the  first  railroad  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  probably  the  first  on  Avhich  iron  rails  Avere  laid  in  the 
United  States.  The  Buid<er  Hill  Monument  Association  owned 
Avhat  Avas  called  the  ]>unker  Hill  (Quarry,  to  Avhich  the  railroad 
Avas  extended,  and  from  Avhich  the  stone  for  the  first  forty  feet  of 
the  monument  was  taken.  This  quarry  is  now  owned  by  the 
Granite  Railway  Company,  Avhich  is  still  extensively  engaged  in 
quarrying  and  dressing  stone.     No  less  than  eight  other  com- 
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panics  are  now  similarly  engaged  in  this  town.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  six  hundred  men,  in  quarrying,  hammering,  &c.,  whose 
average  wages  are  $500  a  year — making  an  aggregate  annual 
disbursement  of  $300,000.  Probably,  the  sum  which  has  been 
paid  for  labor  at  the  quarries  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  not 
been  less  than  $3,000,000.  If  this  amount  had  been  obtained 
for  gold  or  silver,  it  would  have  produced  an  excitement  in  the 
country.  The  supply  of  stone  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  It  is 
valued  in  the  quarry  at  one  cent  per  cubic  foot.  When  the 
Granite  Railway  Company  purchased  their  land  here,  they  paid 
about  $40  an  acre  for  the  greater  part ;  but  for  the  quarry 
proper,  they  paid  $1000  an  acre.  The  deeper  the  quarry  is 
worked  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  stone. 

Among  the  noted  buildings  which  have  been  built  of  the  Quincy 
granite,  are  the  Custom  House,  Merchants  Exchange,  and  Court 
House,  Boston ;  Custom  Houses  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Provi- 
dence, and  Portland.  Exchange,  and  Astor  House,  New  York. 
The  celebrated  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor  was  also  built  of 
this  stone.  The  noble  rows  of  stores  on  Commercial  street,  Franklin 
street,  and  in  other  parts  of  Boston,  built  of  this  material,  attract 
the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the  city,  and  are  acknowledged  to 
be  unsurpassed  in  appearance  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Some 
trials  which  have  lately  been  made  in  sculpturing  the  Quincy 
granite,  show  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  worked  with  good 
effect.  Monuments  of  ornamental  character  have  been  wrought 
from  it,  and  the  success  which  lias  attended  the  attempts  to  use  it 
for  such  purposes,  has  been  such  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  carry  on  this  branch  to  considerable  extent. 

The  Granite  Railway  Company  employ  five  or  six  yoke  of 
oxen  in  work  about  the  quarries.  They  are  of  the  largest  size 
that  can  be  obtained,  though  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  unite 
a  good  degree  of  activity  and  energy  with  great  strength.  We 
have  never  seen  finer  oxen  of  this  class  than  several  of  those 
shown  us  by  Mr.  Penniman.  They  cost  $150  to  $200  per  yoke  ; 
are  so  well  fed  that  they  would  make  good  beef  at  any  time ;  are 
worked  about  three  years  on  the  average,  when  with  a  little 
additional  feeding  and  a  short  term  of  rest,  they  are  sold  to 
the  butcher  for  about  the  amount  of  the  first  cost.  They  are  fed 
chiefly  with  Indian  corn  meal  and  hay. 

Several  places  were  visited  in  West  Roxbury.  Arthur  W. 
Austin,  of  this  town,  has  a  farm  of  seventy-two  acres — thirty-one 
of  which,  however,  have  been  added  during  the  last  year.  All 
the  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  A.,  who  has  resided  here 
for  fourteen  years.  He  has  made  striking  improvements.  His 
first  object  was  to  enclose  the  land  with  a  permanent  fence,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  shape  of  very  handsome  faced  wall,  of  so 
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solid  and  substantial  a  character  that  his  heirs  and  successors,  to 
remote  generations,  -will  hardly  have  occasion  to  touch  a  stone  for 
the  purpose  of  repair.  The  materials  of  which  the  wall  was  built 
were  obtained  on  the  land,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  boulders  of 
pudding-stone,  the  removal  of  which  Avas  necessary  to  render  the 
soil  readily  workable  by  the  plough.  There  were  several  acres  of 
wet  meadow  on  a  border  of  the  farm,  besides  several  wet  spots  in 
the  upland.  The  meadow  has  been  drained  and  brought  into  the 
cultivated  grasses,  producing  two  heavy  crops  of  hay  in  a  season. 
Some  of  the  other  wet  spots  have,  by  digging  out  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  been  converted  into  reservoirs  for  water — drains  conveying 
to  them  the  surplus  water  of  the  surrounding  land.  Several  of 
these  sheets  of  water  are  already  formed,  and  a  much  larger  one 
will  be  made  by  excavating  the  rich  muck  from  a  spot  on  the  tract 
lately  purchased.  They  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  oc- 
cupied as  they  are  by  numbers  of  water  fowl — swans,  various 
species,  and  several  varieties  of  geese,  several  species  of  wild 
ducks,  and  esteemed  domestic  breeds. 

Fruit  trees  have  been  planted  to  considerable  extent,  and 
have  succeeded  well.  The  fine  collection  of  apples  presented  by 
Mr.  A.  at  the  last  exhibition  of  this  Society,  will  be  remembered. 
Our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  piece  of  corn,  which  several  of 
the  Committee  considered  very  heavy,  and  promising  the  largest 
yield  of  any  they  had  seen  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Austin  has  lately  imported  from  Ireland  specimens  of  the 
celebrated  Kerry  breed  of  cattle.  As  he  favored  the  Society 
and  the  public  with  a  sight  of  them,  and  of  several  other  fine 
cattle  belonging  to  him,  at  the  last  annual  exhibition — a  report  in 
regard  to  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  Transactions 
for  this  year — we  need  not  more  particularly  notice  them.  We 
may  add,  how^ever,  that  the  Committee  Avere  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  these  cattle,  and  regard  Mr.  A.  as  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  testing  their  adaptability  to  the 
wants  of  our  farmers.  They  Avere  imported  in  November,  1850  and 
July,  18(30,  and  as  none  of  them  have  yet  come  to  milk,  Ave  must 
wait  for  a  demonstration  in  regard  to  their  dairy  qualities.  They 
have  thriven  rapidly  since  their  arrival.  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  only  pure  specimens  of  the  breed  that  have  been  brought  to 
this  country. 

Charles  A.  HcAvins,  of  West  Roxbury,  has  four  acres  of  land 
which  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  a  "  farm,"  as  Miss 
Martineau's  or  any  other  person's  premises,  of  the  same  extent. 
He  has  occupied  the  place  for  five  years — has  erected  a  house, 
Avhich  for  convenience  combined  Avith  architectural  taste,  attained 
by  a  moderate  expenditure,  is  Avorthy  of  examination.  Though 
doing  business  in  Boston,  Ayherc  he  spends  the  greater  part  of 
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every  working  clay,  he  takes  time  to  direct  the  management  of 
the  place,  and  finds  recreation,  health  and  happiness  in  the  vari- 
ous rural  operations  Avhich  are  here  carried  on.  The  land  is  near 
tlie  summit  of  a  high  swell,  has  a  tenacious  suhsoil,  and  retains 
■water.  Mr.  II.  has  underdi'aincd  a  portion,  on  which  he  has 
planted  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  they  have  thriven  Avell. 
We  have  seldom  seen  finer  dwarf  pear  trees,  or  those  which  pro- 
duced better  crops  of  fruit,  in  proportion  to  age,  than  we  found 
here.  Many  will  recollect  Mr.  H.  as  a  frequent  and  successful 
competitor  for  the  fruit  prizes  of  this  Society.  The  Committee 
Avere  much  pleased  with  the  general  laying  out,  and  universally 
neat  appearance  of  this  "  farm  of  four  acres,"  which,  whatever  its 
results  in  a  pecuniary  view,  can  hardly  fail  to  'pay  in  the  enjoy- 
ment it  affords  its  intelligent  proprietor  and  his  family. 

E.  R.  Andrews,  of  West  Roxbury,  has  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  twenty-five  of  which  is  woodland.  It  is  used 
as  a  milk  farm,  thirty  cows  being  generally  kept.  They  are  fed 
mostly  in  the  barn,  at  all  times.  He  relies  on  green  corn-fodder, 
chiefly,  as  feed  in  summer,  and  hay  and  roots  in  winter.  He  had 
eisht  acres  in  fodder  corn  and  ten  in  roots,  at  the  time  of  oar 
visit.  He  had  also  a  patch  of  rape,  tried  as  an  experiment.  Its 
appearance  was  pretty  good,  but  we  cannot  report  the  result. 
Some  of  his  root  crops — which  consisted  of  carrots,  sugar  beets, 
mangel  wurtzel,  and  kohl  rabi — looked  well  for  a  large  yield,  but 
the  wetness  of  the  season  had  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  as  fully  as  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  benefit 
of  the  roots. 

Mr.  A.'s  mode  of  cultivating  fodder  corn  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
After  being  ploughed,  the  ground  is  furrowed,  leaving  spaces  of 
about  three  feet.  The  cultivator  or  horse-hoe  is  then  drawn 
lengthwise  over  these  spaces,  and  the  corn  sown  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  four  bushels  per  acre.  A  light  plough  is  then  run  on 
each  side  of  the  beds,  followed  by  a  bush  harrow  in  the  same 
direction,  which  sufficiently  covers  the  corn.  This  leaves  the  crop 
in  broad  rows,  and  it  is  cultivated  with  the  horse-hoe.  Once 
going  through — as  the  corn,  from  the  land  being  heavily  manur- 
ed, grows  rapidly — is  generally  sufficient. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  made  some  experiments  in  spaying  cows, 
having  operated  on  thirteen.  He  commenced  in  April,  1859, 
with  three ;  most  of  the  others  Avere  operated  on  six  to  eight 
months  previous  to  our  visit,  at  which  time  ten  of  the  spayed  ones 
Avcrc  giving  milk.  Several  others  had  been  fattened  and  sold. 
All  those  Ave  saAV,  appeared  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Two 
Avhich  Avere  spayed  a  year  ago  last  April,  were  giving  an  average 
of  seven  Avine  quarts  of  milk  each,  per  day.  These,  of  course, 
afford  the  best  example  of  the  effect  of  spaying,  as  the  others  have 
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not  had  so  long  a  trial.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  of  the 
cows  which  Mr.  A.  has  operated  on,  will  show  the  effects  of 
spaying  to  the  best  advantage.  They  Avere  generally  too  old 
when  operated  on — many  of  them  being  ten  years  or  more.  Still 
Mr.  A.  is  confident  that  those  first  operated  on  give  more  milk  by 
the  year  than  they  did  previous  to  being  spayed.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  testing  it ; 
it  goes  in  with  that  of  the  other  cows  and  is  sold  in  Boston.  Mr. 
A.  thinks  that  by  spaying  good  cows  at  five  or  six  years  old,  an 
average  of  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  could  be  had  by  the  year. 
He  is  determined  to  follow  the  experiment  till  he  can  know,  with  a 
good  degree  of  certainty,  what  are  its  advantages.  We  may  add 
that  the  French,  who  were  probably  the  first  to  try  this  operation 
on  cows  in  milk,  claim  that — "  The  yield  of  milk  is  not  only  supe- 
rior Avith  spayed  cows,  and  not  only  is  the  fattening  of  these 
animals  quicker,  more  easy  and  complete,  but  the  milk  Avill  return 
a  third  more  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  flesh  is  more  succu- 
lent, tender,  and  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with  fat." 

Mr.  Andrews  purchased  last  Spring  the  superior  Ayrshire  bull 
Albert,  imported  from  Scotland  in  1858,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  His  object  is  to  rear  some 
heifers  produced  by  some  of  his  best  cows  and  this  bull.  Several 
of  the  cows  from  which  he  intends  to  breed,  are  very  good,  both 
as  to  size,  shape,  and  actual  produce  of  milk — some  of  them  gave 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  of  milk  a  day  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May  last.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  valuable  dairy 
stock  may  be  obtained  from  the  proposed  cross. 

Hazen  &  Whittier,  on  a  portion  of  what  was  the  Keith  farm, 
West  Roxbury,  shoAved  us  a  very  handsome  field  of  corn,  as  also 
did  James  Hunt,  on  another  part  of  the  same  farm. 

George  G.  North,  West  Roxbury,  owns  the  Jersey  bull  Mar- 
mion,  which  has  taken  the  first  prize  of  this  Society.  Mr.  North 
carries  on  farming  successfully,  but  we  had  not  the  opportunity 
to  examine  his  crops,  Avhich  Avere  at  some  distance  from  his  resi- 
dence. 

T.  G.  Whytal,  West  Roxbury,  has  extensive  green-houses  and 
graperies,  the  surrounding  ground  being  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  flowers.  A  walk  through  the  establishment 
showed  us  that  it  Avas  avcII  ke])t,  and  that  the  fruits  and  plants  in- 
dicated the  hand  of  skillful  culture. 

Jeremiah  Pritchard,  West  Roxbury,  has  one  of  the  first  grape- 
houses,  on  the  "cold"  plan,  that  Avas'built  in  this  country.  From 
the  hasty  glance  Ave  took  at  it,  the  fruit  appeared  to  be  abundant 
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and  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Pritchard  has  been  a  successful  com- 
petitor at  the  shows  of  this  Society,  for  the  premiums  on  grapes 
and  other  fruits.  We  were  struck  with  the  neatness  of  the  grass 
ground  about  Mr.  Pritchard's  house  and  garden.  The  sod  was 
shaved  with  great  nicety,  and  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  when 
told  that  the  work  was  done  witli  a  scythe.  We  call  attention  to 
this  matter,  because  it  is  one  on  which  the  good  appearance  of  a 
place  very  much  depends. 

Jos.  M.  Underwood,  West  Roxbury,  showed  us,  in  his  build- 
ings, garden,  and  surrounding  grounds,  what  might  be  pronounced 
an  example  of  perfect  neatness.  In  the  stable  and  other  out-houses, 
nothing  could  be  seen,  so  far  as  the  eyes  of  the  Committee  ex- 
tended— and  they  Avent  through  every  department— that  could  be 
moved  or  altered  for  the  better.  Even  the  microscopic  eye  of  the 
fly,  could  not  have  discovered  a  spider's  web.  The  garden  may 
be  said  to  have  been  free  from  everything  that  it  was  not  intended 
should  grow,  and  the  products  were  luxuriant. 

Quincy  A.  Shaw  is  quite  extensively  engaged,  at  West  Rox- 
bury, in  breeding  horses.  He  has  erected  a  commodious  stable, 
tasteful  in  its  exterior,  and  combining  in  its  interior  tlie  principal 
conveniences  to  be  found  in  the  best  structures  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  or  Europe.  He  has  several  fine  specimens  of  the  English 
race-horse,  among  which  are  the  stalUon  Balrownie  and  the  mare 
Comfort,  with  several  of  their  progeny.  We  saw  liere,  also,  the 
noted  trotting  mare  Lady  Sutton,  with  a  beautiful  Balrownie  filly 
by  her  side,  and  other  fine  stock  of  various  ages. 

On  the  15th  of  August  a  delegation  from  the  Committee  at- 
tended the  festival  of  the  Franklin  Farmers'  Club,  which  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Franklin.  No  one  familiar  with  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
prominent  position,  in  various  departments,  occupied  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Franklin.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, prompted  the  organization  of  this  Club,  which  was  effected 
in  January,  1860,  and  has  thus  far  been  eminently  useful.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held  regularly,  in  the  winter  season,  for  lectures 
and  discussions  on  agricultural  topics.  Subjects  for  experiment 
are  assigned  to  different  members,  the  results  of  which  are  report- 
ed to  the  Club.  From  the  record  of  the  Secretary,  we  learn  that 
the  subjects  thus  assigned  for  the  last  year,  were — Drainage, 
Ploughing  in  Green  Crops,  Charcoal  as  a  Fertilizer,  Salt  for  the 
Destruction  of  Insects,  Runes  as  Manure  for  Pear  Trees,  Relative 
A'"alue  of  Bones,  Phosphate  of  Lime,  Plaster,  dstc,  for  dillerent 
crops. 
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We  are  not  aware  that  the  reports  on  these  subjects  have  yet 
been  made  public.  If  the  experiments  were  properly  conducted, 
the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  vahiable.  We 
would  suggest  that  they  be  reported  for  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  in  order  that  the  public  may  know  the  conclusions  arriv- 
ed at,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted. 
We  would  suggest,  also,  that  the  experiments  be  repeated  from 
year  to  year,  until  a  succession  of  results  may  indicate  a  reliable 
solution  of  the  questions  involved. 

About  two  hundred  persons,  comprising  the  members  of  the 
Club  with  their  families  and  invited  guests  of  both  sexes,  attended 
the  festival  alluded  to.  The  company  partook  of  a  substantial 
dinner,  after  which  appropriate  speeches  were  made  by  various 
gentlemen — the  exercises  being  agreeably  interspersed  with  rural 
songs.  The  occasion  was  a  pleasant,  and  we  trust,  a  profitable 
one,  to  all  present. 

The  Committee  may  here  say  that  they  have  great  confidence 
in  the  usefulness  of  farmers'  clubs,  under  judicious  management. 
Their  advantages  have  long  been  acknowledged  in  England  and 
Scotland — some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture in  those  countries,  having  originated  with  these  associations. 
In  our  own  country  they  have  not  been  numerous  till  within  a  few 
years,  but  their  benefits  are  already  apparent.  We  need  not  enter 
into  an  argument  to  show  lioiv  they  tend  to  improve  the  "  soil  and 
the  mind" — the  fact  is  obvious  to  all  who  properly  consider  the 
subject.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Society  the  expediency  of  of- 
fering special  encouragement  to  farmers'  clubs,  by  a  premium  to 
such  as  should  exhibit  proof  of  having  brought  out  the  most  valu- 
able results,  in  the  solution  of  questions,  the  suggestion  or  attain- 
ment of  improvements,  or  in  any  way  eliciting  hght  in  the  various 
departments  of  agriculture. 

On  leaving  the  table  at  the  festival  above  spoken  of,  the  com- 
pany was  invited  to  look  at  some  improvements  of  land  by  C.  L. 
Metcalf,  a  member  of  the  Club.  The  land  comprises  several  acres 
lying  on  both  sides  of  a  brook,  a  portion  of  it  having,  till  lately, 
been  considered  "  poor  old  pasture,"  and  the  remainder  being  more 
or  less  boggy.  The  price  paid  for  the  tract,  about  three  years 
ago,  was  ten  dollars  an  acre.  Ditches  have  been  cut  around  and 
through  a  portion  of  the  bog  ;  on  the  softest  parts  gravel  has 
been  spread,  the  surface  smoothed,  and  grass  seed  sowed,  Avith  a 
dressing  of  250  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre.  The  first 
so  prepared  has  been  mowed  twice,  in  18;VJ  and  '(30 — though  it 
has  had  only  one  application  of  guano.  The  last  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  three  tons  to  the  acre,  but  may  have  been  somewhat 
overrated,  as  it  is  well  known  that  crops  on  low  land  are  not  as 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  as  upland  hay  ;  but  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  second  crop, — which  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
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Committee  promised  to  be  heavy, — indicated  that  the  first  crop 
must  have  been  correspondingly  large.  No  manure  has  been  ap- 
plied, except  one  dressing  of  guano,  as  above  mentioned.  On  an- 
other part  of  the  bog,  the  surface  was  taken  off  in  1859,  two  inches 
of  coarse  sand  spread  on,  and  grass  seed  sown  in  September,  that 
year.  A  fair  crop  of  hay,  probably  a  ton  to  the  acre,  was  taken 
from  the  land  in  1860.  We  noticed  that  the  land  seemed  soft, 
and  that  the  water  in  the  ditches  was  in  many  instances  within  a 
foot  of  the  surface.  Unless  the  water  can  be  kept  down  so  as  to 
afford  a  greater  depth  of  dry  soil,  it  will  hardly  be  practicable  to 
secure  the  growth  of  upland  grasses  for  a  long  time,  or  obtain  hay 
of  the  best  quality. 

On  a  portion  of  the  upland,  Mr.  Metcalf  has  tried  irrigation. 
By  damming  a  small  rivulet,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  water 
along  a  hill-side  and  throw  it  over  considerable  land,  a  part  of 
which  was  in  clover  and  a  part  in  red-top  and  herds-grass.  The 
effect,  he  states,  was  highly  advantageous,  both  on  the  clover  and 
grass.  His  practice  was  to  let  on  the  water  two  days  and  shut  it 
off  two,  through  the  months  of  x\pril  and  May — would  continue  it 
into  June,  if  the  weather  should  be  very  dry.  Mr.  M.  is  an  earnest 
advocate  for  irrigation,  and  has  found  out,  w4iat  some  are  slow  to 
understand,  that  all  irrigated  land  should  be  tuell  drained,  either 
naturally  or  by  under  drains.  Those  improvements  are  evidently 
of  a  character  that  pa?/,  though  more  time  is  required  to  enable  us 
to  fix  their  precise  value.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  M. 
is  about  to  apply  irrigation  on  a  larger  scale,  and  we  hope  he  will 
give  the  Society  the  results. 

We  may  add  that  there  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to 
the  farmer  than  irrigation.  Although  its  advantages  w^ere  set  forth 
in  strong  terms  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  1859,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  call  attention  to  it.  There  is  no  mode  of  improvement 
that  can  be  adopted  Avith  such  great  results  in  proportion  to  the 
expense,  as  this  ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  none  is  so  much  neg- 
lected in  this  country.  The  fertilizing  power  of  water  seems  al- 
most wholly  overlooked.  In  other  countries  irrigation  is  much 
resorted  to,  and  even  in  this  country  w^e  are  not  wholly  without 
examples,  Avhich  like  that  of  jNIr.  Metcalf,  demonstrate  its  advan- 
tages. It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  fertility,  all  the  pro- 
duce, obtained  by  water,  is  clear  gain — nothing  else  is  diminished 
or  in  any  way  injured  by  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention  may 
be  aAvakencd  to  this  important  subject,  and  that  the  water  which 
is  now  wasted,  may  soon  be  made  to  produce  crops  worth  to  the 
country  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

William  Metcalf,  Franklin,  has  made  some  experiments  in  the 
cultivation  of  forest  trees.  It  was  the  intention  of  some  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee  to  have  visited  his  plantation,  but  cir- 
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cumstances  prevented.  Some  of  tlie  members  of  the  Society's 
Committee  having  charge  of  this  subject,  examined  the  trees,  and 
will,  probably,  report  on  them.  In  a  call  at  Mr.  M.'s  residence 
for  a  few  moments, — which  was  all  the  time  at  our  disposal, — we 
saw  that  he  was  entering  considerably  into  grape  cultivation.  The 
varieties  adopted  were  mostly  the  best  wild  ones,  though  the  Con- 
cord, Diana,  and  others  are  cultivated.  The  vines  are  not  yet 
fully  established,  but  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  produced  con- 
siderable fruit  last  season,  unfavorable  as  it  was. 

S.  W.  Richardson,  Franklin,  President  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 
has  made  some  improvements  on  his  farm  Avhich  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Much  of  his  land  lies  on  the  side  of  a  considerable  swell, 
and  the  soil  is  made  cold  and  sour  by  a  soak  of  water,  while  the 
subsoil  has  an  almost  impenetrable  "  hard-pan,"  formed  by  a  de- 
posit of  iron.  In  this  condition  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  nothing  of 
much  value  would  grow  ;  the  land  was  overrun  with  low  shrubs, 
intermingled  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  vegetation.  Some 
trials  which  ^veve  made  in  drainage  a  few  years  ago,  indicated 
that  it  was  very  beneficial  to  this  land,  and  Mr.  11.  has  lately 
gone  into  the  business  on  a  larger  and  more  systematic  scale.  A 
piece  of  wild  pasture,  hitherto  almost  Avholly  unproductive,  was 
drained  in  the  wettest  spots,  ploughed  and  planted  to  Indian  corn 
last  spring, — a  portion  manured  with  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  and  another  portion  with  the  same  quantity  of  ground 
bones,  to  the  acre,  applied  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  A 
good  crop  of  corn — estimated  at  forty  bushels  to  the  acre — was 
obtained.  The  manures  used  seemed  to  hasten  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  the  corn,  for  though  it  was  what  might  be  called  fi-osty 
land,  the  crop  was  all  sound  and  of  the  best  quality.  On  a  small 
portion  of  the  field,  wood  ashes  and  plaster  were  used,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superphosphate  and  bones  having  been  expended. 
The  same  value  per  acre  was  used  of  the  ashes  and  plaster  as  had 
been  used  of  the  other  articles.  The  result  was  very  strikingly 
in  favor  of  the  superphosphate  and  bones,  as  was  shown  by  por- 
tions of  the  crop  where  all  the  articles  were  applied,  being  stand- 
ing at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  crop  was  not  only  lighter  where 
ashes  and  plaster  Avere  used,  but  it  was  not  so  well  ripened. 

Mr.  R.  has  now  dug  ditches,  at  distances  of  about  two  rods,  on 
another  lot,  and  will  complete  the  drains  before  the  opening  of 
another  season.  The  ditches  are  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
and  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  small  stones  forms  the  drains.  Mr.  R. 
has  not  tried  tiles,  as  stones  are  very  abundant  on  his  land.  We 
would  suggest  that  tiles  laid  in  one  of  the  ditches — stones  being 
used  on  either  side — would  settle  the  question  as  to  which  will 
best  answer  the  purpose,  without  much  expense. 

The  general  appearance  of  Mr.  Richardson's  farm  indicates  that 
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the  owner  believes  m progress.  Besides  the  improvements  above 
spoken  of,  he  is  turnin2;  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit ;  has 
a  handsome  young  apple  orchard,  fine  young  pear  trees,  &c.,  and 
various  kinds  of  grapes.  Some  fine  specimens  of  the  Catawba, 
very  well  ripened,  showed  the  favorable  character  of  the  locality 
for  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  Pie  showed  us  a  handsome  sample  of 
Java  spring  wheat,  of  which  he  raised  the  past  season  twenty- 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  His  barn  is  convenient,  and  kept  in 
neat  order.  There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole,  and  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  saving  of  manure,  though  Mr.  R.  considers 
himself  under  a  disadvantage  in  having  no  muck  on  his  farm. 
The  top  soil,  where  walls  are  built,  and  the  coarse  grass,  from 
wet  places,  are  used  as  absorbents  of  urine. 

The  Committee  regard  it  as  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  le- 
gitimate duties  to  notice  some  improvements,  which,  though  they 
differ  from  those  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  this  Report,  are  deemed 
of  considerable  importance.  A  fcAv  years  since,  Eliphalet  Stone, 
of  Dedham,  sold  to  Irish  and  German  laborers,  portions  of  a  tract 
of  land,  most  of  which  had  been  considered  of  very  poor  quality 
for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  situated  near  Mill  Village,  and 
most  of  the  purchasers  are  operatives  in  the  manufactories  there. 
The  lots  sold,  vary  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  an  acre,  and  the 
price  paid  was  from  $100  to  $300  an  acre, — the  latter  price  re- 
ferring to  lots  very  favorably  situated.  Cheap,  but  decent  cot- 
tages have  been  erected,  CoL  Stone  having,  in  most  cases,  assisted 
the  purchasers  in  building,  and  thej^  have  improved  the  land 
chiefly  for  the  production  of  vegetables.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
no  little  interest  to  witness  the  success  Avhich  has  attended  these 
operations  in  "  cottage  gardening."  They  have  presented  an  an- 
swer, in  part,  to  the  question  sometimes  asked, — How  can  land 
be  improved  when  there  is  no  capital  to  begin  with  ?  These  cot- 
tagers started  with  only  such  means  of  fertilizing  their  land  as 
their  families,  and,  perhaps,  a  pig,  afforded.  It  was  but  a  small 
spot  that  could  be  made  productive  at  first,  but  the  produce  of 
this  enabled  them  to  increase  the  means  of  fertilizing  a  larger 
breadth.  They  produced  most  of  the  vegetables  needed  in  their 
families,  and  a  surplus  which  would  feed  another  pig,  or  aid  in 
supporting  a  cow, — thus  increasing  their  quantity  of  manure,  and 
enabling  them  to  till  more  land,  or  increase  the  production  of  that 
before  taken  up.  So  they  have  gone  on,  and  have  produced 
crops, — particularly  cabbages, — which  would  do  no  discredit  to 
the  best  soil  in  the  County. 

We  learn  from  Col.  Stone  that  they  have  generally  paid  for  the 
land,  and  seem  encouraged  to  go  on  with  its  improvement.  Their 
interest  in  the  soil  stimulates  them  to  industry, — they  improve 
the  leisure  hours,  which  might  otherwise  be  misspent,  in  increasing 
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the  productiveness  and  value  of  their  possessions, — their  interest  in 
our  country  and  its  institutions  is  sti-engthened,  and  the  effect  on 
them  and  on  other  citizens  is  every  way  salutary  and  beneficial. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  similar  plan  of  making  the  operatives  in 
manufactories  interested  in  the  land,  might  be  advantageously 
adopted  in  many  instances.  It  would  give  to  such  establishments 
a  class  of  laborers  that  could  be  relied  on,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  afford  to  the  laborers  themselves  a  strong  stimulus  to 
faithfulness. 

In  Dorchester  the  Committee  visited  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Society.  Our  visit  was  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  a  season  of  the  year  which  enabled  us  to  examine  with 
advantage  the  results  of  his  extensive  and  long-continued  labors 
in  the  production  of  fruits.  It  would  have  required  more  time 
than  we  had  at  our  disposal  to  particularly  notice  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  we  therefore  confined  our  observations  to  the  homestead, 
comprising  thirteen  acres,  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants.  In  the  fruit  department,  the  collec- 
tion of  pears,  and  in  that  of  ornamental  plants,  the  camellia  particu- 
larly attracted  our  attention,  as  both  have  a  reputation  second  to 
no  similar  collections  in  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  to 
these  Mr.  W.  has  devoted  a  long  period  of  study  and  care,  and 
is  still  engaged  with  the  same  earnestness  that  has  characterized 
his  previous  efforts. 

The  collection  of  pears  embraces  about  eight  hundred  varieties. 
Of  these  he  has  twenty-five  hundred  trees  specially  designed  to 
produce  fruit  for  market,  and  they  are  grafted  with  the  most 
approved  sorts  for  that  purpose.  As  an  evidence  of  Mr.  W.'s 
views  in  regard  to  such  sorts,  we  may  state  that  he  has  worked 
about  400  Beurre  d'Anjou,  200  Buffum,  200  Doyenne  Boussock, 
200  Bartlett,  and  the  balance  about  equally  with  Urbaniste,  Mer- 
riam,  Louise  bonne  d' Jersey,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  &c. 

To  this  collection  of  pears,  amounting,  as  before  stated,  to  about 
eight  hundred  varieties,  now  on  trial,  there  are  annually  numer- 
ous additions  which  Mr.  W.  receives  through  his  correspondence 
with  the  various  European  and  American  Societies  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  More  than  half  the  pear  trees  were  originally  grafted 
on  the  quince  stock.  These  are  all  planted  deep  enough  to  cover 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  pear  stock, — a  system  adopted  by 
Mr.  W.  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  to  which  he 
believes  he  is  indebted  for  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
this  branch  of  his  cultivation.  By  this  method,  the  quince  stock 
is  protected  from  the  borer,  is  kept  soft,  swells  and  keeps  pace 
with  the  pear  stock  in  its  growth,  and  the  latter  frecjuently  throws 
out  roots.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pear  trees  are  of  the  pyra- 
6     • 
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midal  form,  and  furnished  with  bearing  branches  to  the  bottom. 
As  an  evidence  of  his  complete  success  -with  pears  on  quince 
stocks,  he  showed  us  trees  of  the  Urbaniste  which  were  but 
fifteen  years  old,  and  which  had  each  borne  a  barrel  of  fine  pears 
in  a  year.  They  were  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  had  borne 
fruit  for  twelve  years.  Their  appearance  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
loaded  as  they  were  with  fruit  of  the  finest  character,  ehcited  nu- 
merous exclamations  of  admiration.  Trees  were  pointed  out  to  us 
of  the  same  variety  on  the  pear  stock,  growing  in  the  same  square, 
and  planted  at  the  same  time,  which  had  never  yielded  a  bushel 
of  pears. 

In  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  for  fruits,  Mr.  W. 
adheres  to  the  opinion  he  has  several  times  expressed  in  his  ad- 
dresses, on  the  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  and  proper  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil.  He  considers  these  requisites  of  absolute 
importance  for  the  production  of  fine  flavored  pears.  He  advo- 
cates surface  manuring  ;  protests  against  the  use  of  fresh  manure, 
the  digging  or  ploughing  deeply  among  fruit  trees,  and  abjures 
reliance  on  circles  dug  around  trees  as  a  method  of  culture.  The 
following  extract  from  his  last  address  before  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  presents  his  views  on  this  point,  which  we  regard 
as  so  important  as  to  justify  the  space  they  here  occupy.  After 
objecting  to  the  cultivation  of  any  other  crop  among  fruit  trees,  he 
remarks  : — 

"  Equally  injurious,  in  my  own  opinion,  is  the  habit  of  deep 
digging  or  ploughing  among  fruit  trees,  thereby  cutting  ofi"  the 
roots,  and  destroying  the  fibrous  feeders,  which  frequently  extend 
beyond  the  sweep  of  the  branches.  However  necessary  the  practice 
may  be  of  cutting  off  roots  in  old  orchards,  in  the  process  of  reno- 
vation, it  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  grounds  properly  pre- 
pared, and  where  the  trees  are  in  a  healthy  or  bearing  condition. 
From  experiment  and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  that  working 
the  soil  among  fruit  trees,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  three  or  four 
inches,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  surface  should  only  be 
worked  with  a  hoe,  or  scarifier,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  soil, 
and  keeping  out  the  weeds.  Thus  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  what,  in  farming,  is  called  flat-culture,  at  present  so 
popular.  For  the  same  reason,  manure  should  not  be  dug  in  to 
any  considerable  depth,  and  some  of  our  wisest  cultivators  now 
recommend  its  application  on  the  surface.  So  favorably  impress- 
ed with  this  ])ractico  is  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  it  has  ordered  a  scries  of  experiments  with  cereal  grains  and 
other  products  in  the  application  of  manures  on  the  surface  as 
compared  with  sj)ecined  depths  beneath  it.  The  practice  of  sur- 
face manuring  i.s  no  novelty  of  our  day.  An  eminent  cultivator 
of  fruits,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  said,  "  Manures  should 
be  applied  to  fruit  trees  in  the  autumn  upon  the  surface,  that   the 
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rains,  snow,  and  frosts  may  convey  the  elements  of  fertility  to  the 
roots  ;  '  and  '  that,  by  this  method,  one  load  will  do  more  good 
than  two  used  in  the  common  way  of  trenching  in  to  the  depth  of 
one  foot.'  Other  distinguished  cultivators  and  scientific  ijrentle- 
men  recommend  the  same  practice.  Hence  we  are  of  opinion 
that  our  orchards  and  gardens  should  be  manured  in  the  autumn, 
and  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  manures  mny  be  thoroughly  de- 
composed, made  soluble  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  suitable 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  tree  early  in  the  spring.  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  art,  as  of  most  others,  it  is  wonderful  how  human 
opinions  change.  What  were  once  consirlered  as  fundamental, 
are  now  rejected  as  unphilosophical  or  injurious,  and  those  once 
rejected  are  now  adopted  as  wise  maxims.  The  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed, from  the  time  of  Columella  and  Varro,  that  manures 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  soil  as  soon  as  laid  out ;  whereas,  we  have  now  the  opinion  of 
cultivators  and  chemists  in  favor  of  exposure  to  the  air  and  other 
external  agents  of  decomposition,  and  that  it  is  not  a  source  of 
nutrition  to  the  plant  until  it  is  thoroughly  decomposed.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  corroborated  by  the  practice  of  skilful  garden- 
ers in  all  past  time,  who  will  never  use  green  manure  in  the  pot- 
ting or  cidtivation  of  plants,  and  only  that  which  has  become  old 
and  fine." 

Although  Mr  W.  seeks  for  all  the  novelties  of  the  orchard,  his 
experience  long  since  led  him  to  the  belief  that  we  must  look  to 
our  own  seedhngs,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  fruits  best  adapted  to 
our  location.  His  maxim  is — "  Plmit  the  most  ^nature  andinr- 
fect  seed  of  the  most  liardy^  vigorous,  and  valuable  varieties,  and, 
as  a  shorter  process,  insuring  more  certain  and  satisfactory/  results, 
cross  or  hybridize  your  bestfruits^ 

Acting  under  this  impression  he  has  a  large  number  of  seedling 
pears  which  have  been  produced  from  the  best  sorts  in  his  .  collec- 
tion, some  of  which  have  already  borne  fruit.  His  method  of 
hastening  their  progress,  is  to  engraft  the  seedling  when  it  is  only 
a  year  old,  on  a  strong,  thrifty  branch,  or  on  a  mature  stock. 
We  saw  shoots  of  these  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  from  seeds 
that  had  been  sown  the  previous  year.  By  this  process  the  seed- 
lings attain  a  strong,  vigorous  habit  and  have  plump,  mature 
buds.  These  are  then  worked  on  the  quince  stock,  Avhich  brings 
them  early  into  a  bearing  state.  Although  Mr.  W.  advises  the 
sowing  of  seeds  which  have  not  been  artificially  impregnated,  yet 
he  would  encourage  the  crossing  of  the  best  varieties,  where  the 
cultivator  has  time,  patience,  and  skill,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
more  certain  and  expeditious.  As  an  illustration  of  this  principle, 
we  may  point  to  the  great  success  of  i\Ir.  W.  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  application  of  this  delicate  and  beautiful  art  to 
the  hybridization  of  the  Camellia,  and  by  which  he  obtained  the 
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celebrated  varieties  of  C.  Wilderii  and  INIrs.  Abby  Wilder,  and 
others  which  have  not  been  surpassed  to  this  day. 

Mr.  W.  showed  us,  also,  a  large  number  of  seedhng  grape  vines 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  process  of  crossing.  Some  of 
these  are  expected  to  show  fruit  next  year.  lie  entertains  the 
opinion  that  no  country  is  better  adapted  to  the  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape  than  our  own,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  we  shall  have  varieties  adapted  to  almost  every  locality. 

As  before  remarked,  the  Committee  had  not  time  to  examine, 
as  they  would  have  been  gratified  to  do,  Mr.  Ws.  nurseries  and 
farming  lands,  of  which  he  has  about  fifty  acres  in  addition  to  the 
homestead.  In  a  field  near  the  garden  we  saw  the  fine  half-blood 
Jersey  cows,  which  Mr.  W.  has  several  times  exhibited  at  the 
shows  of  this  Society,  where  they  have  been  justly  admired.  It 
is  seldom  that  cows  are  met  with  in  any  breed,  that  present  so 
many  points  of  merit  as  these,  and  we  can  hardly  suppress  the 
wish  that  Mr.  W.  should  carry  out  with  them  and  their  offspring, 
the  same  principles  whose  results  he  has  so  strikingly  exhibited  in 
various  plants  produced  by  crossing. 

Wellesley  Place,  the  country  residence  of  Hollis  H.  Hunnewell, 
at  West  Needham,  was  visited  by  the  Committee  on  the  od  of 
August.  It  consists  of  about  six  hundred  acres,  including  the  beau- 
tiful lake  Waban,  On  the  southerly  side  of  this  is  located  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Mr.  H.,  with  the  ornamental  grounds.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  larger  portion  of  this  place  Avas  covered  with  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  forest  trees.  Now  it  presents  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  landscape  gardening  in  New  England.  Mr.  H.  retained, 
in  the  laying  out  of  this  place,  as  many  of  the  original  trees  as 
possible,  and  through  these,  the  broad  and  well-turned  avenues 
lead  to  the  house  and  over  the  grounds.  Interspersed  among  the 
native  trees  and  in  belts  along  the  broad  walks,  are  planted  spe- 
cimens of  all  the  popular  trees  and  shrubs,  both  those  of  our  own 
and  other  countries,  that  will  endure  the  climate.  From  either 
side  of  his  princely  dwelling, — whether  from  the  front,  across  the 
extensive  green  and  velvet-like  lawn,  or  from  the  rear,  over  the 
glassy  mirror  of  lake  Waban,  or  the  interesting  vistas  which  here 
and  there  open  to  the  eye, — the  views  are  charming  and  in  good 
keeping  with  a  correct  taste  for  landscape  gardening. 

Although  this  place  is  more  noted  for  its  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
than  for  fruits,  his  collection  of  the  latter,  both  for  open  culture 
and  under  glass,  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  best  in 
the  vicinity.  His  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches,  and  strawberries, 
have  seldom  been  surpassed. 

In  farming  Mr.  H.  is  one  of  our  most  enterprising,  though  not 
one  of  our  most  extensive  farmers,  if  we  except  hay,  of  which  he 
cuts  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  the  County.     Every  thing  which 
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he  attempts  is  done  well — a  fact  visible  in  every  department.  In 
farm  stock  and  implements  he  has  the  best  of  their  kind,  and 
among  the  former  were  particularly  noticeable  his  fine  Jersey  and 
half-bred  Jersey  stock. 

We  must,  however,  speak  more  particularly  of  the  great  efforts 
Mr.  H.  has  made  to  introduce  both  old  and  new  varieties  of  forest 
trees  and  shrubs,  Avith  a  view  to  testing  their  adaptation  to  our 
latitude.  Among  the  forest  trees  there  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  maple,  magnolia,  &c.  He  has  also 
given  great  attention  to  evergreens,  of  which  he  has  rare  and 
beautiful  sorts,  AA^iich  promise  to  become  hardy  with  us.  Such 
are  the  Pinus  ezcelsa,  P.  cembra,  P.  Benthamiana,  P.  Layyiher- 
tiana,  P.  Ponderosa  ;  the  Plcea  pinsajjo,  P.  Nordmaniana,  P. 
nobilis ;  the  Thuja  gignntea,  T.  borealis  ;  the  Cupressus  Laiv- 
soniana  ;  Abies  jjyramidalis  ;  Taxodium  pendula  ;  Janiperus 
ericoides,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  We  must  not  omit  the  mag- 
nificent Norway  spruces  and  white  pines  profusely  planted  along 
the  roads  and  over  the  grounds,  nor  the  masses  of  choice  shrubs 
which  are  grouped  here  and  there  under  the  trees  and  in  the  oc- 
casional openings.  Here  are  the  Andromedas,  the  Azaleas,  the 
llliododendrons,  the  Kalmias,  3Iahonias,  Hollies,  &c.  Here  too 
is  found  in  a  separate  department,  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  variegated  foliage,  such  as  the  Striped-leaved  Negundo,  Sil- 
ver-striped Oak,  Beech,  &c.  Near  the  house  Avas  a  very  showy 
bed  of  tropical  plants,  which  are  to  be  removed  to  the  green-house 
for  the  Winter.  This  was  called  a  jungle,  and  contained  plants  of 
the  bamboo,  banana,  canna,  &c.  The  greatest  curiosity  was  the 
Italian  garden  Avith  its  evergreens  neatly  cut  into  fantastic  shapes, 
standing  like  sentinels  at  regular  intervals  on  the  parapeted  walls 
or  terraces  of  the  grounds. 

On  the  Avhole,  we  know  of  no  more  interesting  place  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  none  where  such  rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  acquisition  of  beautiful  and  rare  things,  or  in  the  judicious 
planting  and  care  of  them. 

In  concluding  their  remarks  on  Mr.  H.'s  place,  the  Committee 
tender  their  thanks  to  him  for  his  courtesies,  and  to  his   superin- 
tendents, Messrs.  Hollis  and  Harris,  for  kind  attentions. 
For  the  Committee, 

SANFORD  HOWARD. 


REPORT  ON  OLD  PASTURE  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Old  Pasture  Lands  report :  That  they  con- 
sider the  labor  bestowed  by  Mr.  Richards  upon  the  land  viewed 
by  them  two  successive  years,  and  the  improvement  manifested. 
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entitle  him  to  the  first  premium.  While  it  is  always  desirable  to 
approximate  by  figures,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  actual  pi-ofit 
or  loss  of  such  improvements,  yet  the  willingness  to  undertake 
such  a  work  should  be  commended  and  encouraged.  No  one,  on 
seeing  the  heavy  crops  of  corn  upon  this  field,  could  doubt  that 
the  profit  would  more  than  balance  the  outlay.  The  Committee 
commend  the  excellent  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Richards's 
communication,  and  hope  that  their  brother  farmers  will  be  in- 
duced to  put  them  in  practice.  The  Committee  have  read  with 
pleasure  the  exact  statements  of  Mr.  Smith  of  the  debt  and  credit 
account  of  his  field.  Fortified  by  such  facts  the  farmer  may  go 
resolutely  to  work,  secure  that  he  shall  lose  nothing,  and  that,  in 
the  end,  the  gain  will  be  great.  Mr.  Sawin,  of  the  Committee, 
himself  a  successful  competitor  last  year,  is  of  opinion  that  five 
cows  can  be  pastured  in  his  field  better  than  one  could  be  before  it 
Avas  improved,  and  that  the  money  which  it  cost  is  invested  at  ten 
per  cent.  The  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Avith  improved  feed,  improved  fences  would  follow,  and  with  it  bet- 
ter habits  in  cattle,  who  are  apt  to  find  the  Aveak  places,  and  Avho 
make  more  trouble  by  getting  out  and  by  injuring  a  neighbor's 
crops,  than  can  be  easily  remedied. 

To  Mr.  Richards  the  first  premium  is  awarded  of  ten  dollars. 

To  Mr.  Smith  the  second  premium  is  awarded  of  five  dollars. 
For  the  Committee, 

BENJ.  G.  KIMBALL,   Chairman. 

Needham,  Dec.  1,  1860. 

STATEMENT  OF  CALVIN  RICHARDS. 

Gentlemen  : — I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  pasture  lands 
vicAved  by  you  the  past  year,  that  you  may  see  the  crops  of  this, 
and  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  improvements,  with  the  desire 
that  through  your  re23ort  others  may  be  induced  to  do  likcAvise. 

It  is  admitted,  by  most  farmers,  that  a  large  part  of  the  pas- 
tures of  this  section  of  the  country  are  alloAved  either  to  grow 
Avood  or  bushes  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  lessen  the  income 
of  the  cultivated  fields.  Is  not  this  part  of  husbandry  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  receives  ? 

In  addition  to  Avhat  has  been  done  to  the  land  in  question,  the 
Avhole  has  been  thoroughly  ploughed  the  present  season,  and 
about  four  acres  planted  to  corn,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  po- 
tatoes, and  one-fourth  of  an  acre  summer  tilled.  I  have  applied 
about  six  cords  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre,  Avith  the  addition 
of  a  handful  of  hen  manure  on  one  half  of  the  land  planted  to 
corn.     The  Avhole  has  been  hoed  twice. 

C.    RlCIIAKDS. 

Dover,  Sept.  20,  1860. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A.  L.  SMITH. 

The  piece  of  pasture  land  -which  I  oflfer  for  premium,  contains 
four  acres  ;  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam.  It  had  been  used  for  a 
pasture  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  a  great  part  of  it  -was 
covered  with  whortle  and  blueberry  bushes,  ground  savin,  and  a 
small  piece  with  alders.  In  August,  1858,  I  mowed  the  bushes 
and  burned  them  upon  the  ground.  The  following  month  I  ploughed 
two  acres  of  the  piece  with  four  oxen,  then  harrowed  thoroughly 
and  sowed  with  rye.  In  April,  1859,  I  ploughed  the  remaining 
two  acres,  one  and  three-quarters  of  it  with  four  oxen,  the  other 
quarter,  where  the  alders  grew,  with  six  oxen.  Then  harrowed, 
furrowed,  and  applied  three  cords  per  acre  of  coarse  strawy  ma- 
nure in  the  hill,  and  planted  the  piece  with  potatoes,  hoed  them 
once,  and  produced  a  fair  crop  of  good,  sound  potatoes.  The 
rye  on  a  part  of  the  field  was  quite  good,  and  the  remainder  very 
slim.  In  April,  18(^0,  I  ploughed  the  part  on  Avhich  the  rye  grew 
last  season,  across  the  old  furrows,  then  harrowed  it  well.  In 
May  I  ploughed  the  other  two  acres,  and  harrowed  the  parts  on 
which  bushes  had  grown ;  then  raked  up  several  loads  of  roots, 
burned  them,  and  spread  the  ashes  upon  the  ground.  The  last 
part  of  the  month  I  planted  three  acres  of  the  piece  with  corn, 
applying  three  cords  of  good  compost  manure  per  acre  in  the 
hill.  The  remaining  acre  was  planted  with  potatoes,  manured 
■with  about  three  cords  of  strawy  manure  in  the  hill.  As  there 
were  but  few  weeds  to  contend  with,  I  hoed  the  corn  and  pota- 
toes but  once.  In  each  alternate  row  I  planted  pumpkin  seeds, 
and  where  the  crows  pulled  up  some  hills  of  corn  at  one  corner  of 
the  field,  planted  pickle  seeds.  The  corn  was  very  good,  with 
but  little  soft  corn.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  fodder  upon  the 
piece,  I  weighed  an  average  rod  of  the  husks  and  stalks,  after 
they  were  well  dried.  The  cost  of  husking  the  corn  was  of  small 
amount,  as  I  had  a  husking  bee  to  husk  part  of  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  all  husked  evenings,  except  one  stormy  day. 

The  expenses  were  as  follows  : — 

1858.  To  mowing  bushes, $5.00 

To  ploughing,  3  days,     .  .  .         .          .         .11.25 

To  harrowing,  2  days,    ......  4.00 

To  4  bushels  rye,  and  sowing,          .         .         .         .  4.50 

1859.  To  ploughing  If  acres  with  4  oxen,  .  .  ij-ii'd 
To  ploughing  ^  acre  witli  G  oxen,  h  day,  .  .  2.87 
To  boy  and  oxen  1|  days,  harrowing,  .  .  .  2.18 
To  furrowing,  $1  ;  20  bushels  seed  potatoes,  $10,  .  11.00 
To  6  cords  manure,  applying  manure  and  planting,  .  32.00 
To  ploughing  and  hoeing,  $7  ;  harvesting  potatoes,  $6,  13.00 
To  cradling  rye  and  binding,  $3  ;  threshing,  $2,  .  5.00 
To  carting  straw,            .         .         .         .         .         .  2.50 
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18G0.     Ploughing  4  acres,  $9  ;  harrowing  3  acres,  $4,  13.00 

To  raking  and  burning  roots,  $1  ;  furrowing,  $2,  .  3.00 
To  nine  cords  compost  manure,  $45  ;    3  cords  strawy 

manure,  $10.50, 55.50 

To  applying  manure  and  planting,  $20.25  ;  seed  corn, 

$1.08, 21.33 

To  ten  bushels  potatoes,   $5 ;    pumpkin  and  pickle 

seeds,  25  cts.,    .......  5.25 

To  cultivating  and  hoeing,       .         .         .         .         .  11.37 

To  cutting  stalks  and  harvesting  corn,       .         .         .  10.95 

To  harvesting  potatoes,           .....  4.25 

Total  amount  of  expense,         .         .  $224.31 

The  value  of  the  crops  is  as  follows  : — 

1859.    ,By  19  bushels  rye. 

By  1,550  pounds  straw,  sold  at  80  cts.  ] 

By  144  bushels  large  potatoes,  at  50  cts. 

By  18  bushels  small  potatoes,  at  25  cts. 
18G0.     By  120  bushels  corn,      . 

By  12  bushels  pig  corn, 

By  4  tons  husks  and  butts. 

By  4,800  lbs.  stalks,      . 

By  83  bushels  large  potatoes,  at  40  cts.. 

By  10  bushels  small  potatoes,  at  20  cts.. 

By  2  loads  pumpkins,     . 

By  pickles,  ..... 

Total,       . 
Deduct  expenses. 

Leaves  a  profit  of 
Dover,  Nov.  14,  1860. 


.  $19.00 
)er  hundred,   12.40 

.   72.00 

4.50 

.  120.00 

2.4( 

.   28.00 

,   24.00 

.   33.20 

2.00 

,       . 

3.00 

• 

1.25 

• 

$321.75 
224.31 

. 

$97.44 

A. 

L.  Smith. 

REPORT  ON  CLEAPJNG  AND  ENCLOSING  UNLM- 
PROVED  LAND. 

The  Committee  on  Clearing  and  Enclosing  Unimproved  Land 
have  to  report : 

That  only  one  claim  was  made  upon  them  this  year.  They 
regret  this  fact,  for  they  know  that  more  or  less  land  is  cleared 
and  subdued  every  year  in  this  County,  and  the  owners  are  en- 
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titled  to  recognition  and  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  Society. 
The  ohject  of  the  Society  in  rewarding  the  efforts  of  the  farmer 
is  partially  defeated  if  there  be  but  one  applicant  for  each  pre- 
mium. The  object  is  not  to  induce  the  one  farmer  to  come 
forward  and  receive  his  premium  for  one  piece  of  work  done, 
perhaps  without  regard  to  cost,  but  to  cause  all  Avho  have  done 
the  same  Avork  to  invite  the  Committee  to  examine  the  case 
and  award  a  premium  to  him  who  has  done  the  best  work  in 
the  most  economical  and  profitable  manner.  In  the  one  case 
the  Society  encourages  a  wasteful  application  of  money  and  la- 
bor to  rough  lands,  in  the  other  it  encourages  a  display  of 
sound  judgment  and  good  management.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
another  year  may  find  this  fact  more  fully  impressed  upon  the 
farmers  of  our  County,  and  that  the  Committee  of  next  year 
may  find  enough  to  do.  The  importance  of  these  visits  is 
acknowledged  quite  universally,  but  still  not  with  that  depth  of 
conviction  which  the  Committee  think  it  deserves.  The  views  of 
members  from  various  parts  of  the  County  and  their  difierent 
systems  of  management,  and  their  differing  opinions  as  to  the 
system  adopted  by  the  farmer  on  whose  ground  they  are,  are  all 
discussed  earnestly  and  every  one  present  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
learnt  something  and  made  a  stride  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. This  was  the  case  in  our  recent  meeting  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  John  Sias  in  Milton  ;  we  all  came  away  with  the  determina- 
tion to  do  some  things  which  Mr.  Sias  does  and  which  we  have 
not  done  heretofore.  Any  one  visiting  this  farm  will  be  struck 
with  the  judgment  displayed  throughout  the  whole  management, 
and  here  will  be  found  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  stated 
above,  that  when  but  one  application  was  made  for  a  premium  the 
advantage  of  competition  was  lost.  Mr.  Sias  is  not  disposed  to 
subdue  a  piece  of  pasture  for  the  fun  of  it — as  may  be  easily 
supposed,  when  we  are  told  that  two  men  and  two  yoke  of 
oxen  were  three  days  in  plowing  one  acre  after  it  had  been 
cleared  and  burnt  over  and  a  great  many  stones  removed,  Mr. 
Sias  putting  "  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel."  His  object  was 
profit.  His  farm  is  less  than  twenty  acres,  and  needing  pas- 
ture for  only  one  cow,  he  concluded  to  bring  to  about  one  half 
of  his  pasture  and  then  he  would  have  no  waste  land  and  every 
acre  would  do  its  duty  towards  earning  subsistence  for  the  family. 
The  improved  lot  contains  about  three  acres  ;  it  has  a  depres- 
sion across  the  middle  of  it,  consequently  one  half  of  it  slopes 
to  the  North  and  the  other  half  more  gradually  slopes  to  the 
South.  A  covered  ditch  is  to  be  made  through  the  hollow  to 
drain  one  corner  which  is  very  springy.  The  one  acre,  so  hard 
to  plough,  ]n'oduccd  eighty-three  bushels  of  corn  for  its  first  crop. 
The  land  is  naturally  good  and  under  Mr.  Sias'  management 
will  not  produce  less   and   less  each  year,  as  is  too  commonly 
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the  case  with  improved  lands.  His  system  is  to  make  his  land 
better  each  year,  and  we  wish  all  who  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
profits  of  that  plan,  and  all  Avho  think  their  farms  cannot  be  so 
managed  would  go  and  see  Mr.  Sias,  and  their  eyes  will  be 
opened. 

Below  will  be  found  the  statement  of  John  Sias,  and  we  cheer- 
fully award  him  the  first  premium  of  eight  dollars. 

For  the  Committee, 

M.  B.  INCHES,  Chairman. 
.    Dedham,  Dec.  1,  1860. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SIAS. 

Gentlemen: — The  lot  of  land  which  I  offer  for  a  premium 
contains  about  three  acres,  covered  partly  with  red  cedars  and 
small  bushes  and  was  very  rocky  and  stony.  One  great  object 
in  attempting  to  reclaim  it  was  to  obtain  the  small  stones  to  bed  a 
road  which  I  contemplated  making,  and  which  I  could  not  obtain 
so  easily  from  any  other  place  ;  it  had  never  been  used  except  as  a 
pasture,  and  had  never  been  ploughed. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  cut  the  wood  and  bushes  from  two 
acres,  ploughed  it,  dug  and  carted  off"  a  part  of  the  rocks  and 
stones,  burnt  the  bushes,  carted  on  about  six  cords  of  manure  and 
planted  with  corn,  potatoes  and  cabbage  ;  the  ground  was  rough, 
and  it  was  rather  a  poor  crop. 

In  the  fall  of  1859  the  other  acre  was  cleared,  the  bushes  were 
burnt  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  ground  and  ploughed  in,  the 
stones  were  carted  off,  in  part,  and  in  the  spring  of  1860  it  was 
cross  ploughed,  the  roots  dug  up  and  burnt  and  the  ashes  spread 
over  the  lot,  then  manured  with  five  cords  of  manure,  and  plant- 
ed with  corn. 

The  two  acre  lot  was  planted  the  present  year,  after  spreading 
about  eight  and  a  half  cords  of  manure,  with  peas,  pickles,  sweet 
corn  and  cabbage,  with  ruta  baga  as  a  second  crop  after  the 
peas.  We  have  kept  no  particular  account  of  the  work  done 
upon  the  piece  in  carting  off  the  small  stones,  but  some  idea  of 
the  quantity  may  be  formed  when  I  state  that  a  road  has  been 
bedded  with  them  nearly  forty  rods  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  one 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  A  well  twenty-five  feet  deep  was  stoned 
with  them,  and  the  backing  for  a  cellar  wall  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long  and  equal  to  one  foot  by  one  and  a  half  deep  and  wide. 
Also  a  trench  for  a  wall  across  the  lot,  and  for  under-draining 
about  twenty-two  rods  long  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and 
wide  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  man,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
carted  three  days,  and  a  considerable  quantity  are  yet  left  upon 
the  ground.     No  charge  has  been  made  for  any  of  the  above  work, 
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as  the  stones  were  wanted  and  were  worth  the  cost  of  picking  and 
carting. 

The  digging  of  part  of  the  above,  and  also  the  digging  and  haul- 
ing of  large  ones  sufficient  to  build  a  heavy  wall  of  about  twenty- 
two  rods  across  the  lot,  twelve  of  which  have  already  been  laid  up, 
have  been  charged  to  the  lot,  and  there  are  now  on  the  ground 
enough  large  ones  to  build  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rods  more. 

The  expense  of  Clearing,  Cultivating  and  Enclosing  the  Lot  has 
been  as  follows : — 

The  work  upon  the  two  acre  lot  in  the  Spring 

and  Summer  of  1859  was,  .         ,       |T0.00 

Six  cords  of  manure,  ....  36.00 

1860,  labor  through  the  season,  .         .  82.00 

"     8i  cords  of  manure,  .         .         .  51.00 

$239.00 


Expense  of  the  one  acre  lot, 

1859,  work,  ploughing  and  digging  rocks,  .  $30.00 

1860,  five  cords  of  manure,        .         .  .  30.00 
"     labor  through  the  season,           .  .  38.50 


98.50 


$337.50 
Ashes  from  burnt  roots  and  brush,      .         .  10.00 


The  produce  has  been  as  follows  from  the  two  acre 
lot  in  1859  :— 
Com  and  corn  fodder,       ....        $64.00 

Potatoes, 8.40 

Cabbage, 30.00 


$347.50 


1860,  peas  $32.25  early  cabbage  $40,      .        $72.25 
"     pickles  $48.11,  sweet  corn  $6,         .  '  54.11 

"     late  cabbage  $48,  savoy,  and  red  do.  $12,  60.00 
"     rutabaga 33.75 


From  the  one  acre  lot  as  follows : — 

1860,  corn  83  bush,  and  37  lbs.,      .  .  83.65 

"     4900  lbs.  top  stalks  at  15  per  ton,  .  36.75 

"     6000  lbs.  butts  and  husks,        .  .  22.50 


$102.40 


$220.11 


$142.90 


$465.41 
347.50 

Clear  profit, $117.91 


Cost  of  clearing  and  cultivating,       .         .  347.50 
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Besides  having  a  good  handsome  field  for  cultivation,  instead  of 
an  almost  Avorthless  rocky  and  bushy  pasture.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  there  are  a  few  rods  at  one  corner  of  the 
acre  lot  which  are  now  in  their  natural  state. 

JonN  SiAS. 
3Iilton.  Nov.  12,  18G0. 


REPORT  ON  MEADOW  A:ND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Meadow  and  Swamp  Lands,  re- 
gret to  state  that  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  examine  any 
improvements  in  the  line  of  their  duty.  But  it  is  not  to  be  infer- 
red from  this  that  nothing  has  been  done  the  past  year  by  our 
Norfolk  farmers  to  render  their  meadow  and  swamp  lands  more 
productive.  Much  has  been  done,  and  well  done  in  certain  loca- 
tions, although  it  may  be  not  enough  in  any  one  case,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  enterprising  owner  of  the  improved  land,  to  entitle 
him  to  a  premium  from  this  Society.  Indeed  there  are  compara- 
tively few  practical  farmers  who  can  conveniently  spare  the  time 
and  labor  necessary  to  make  extensive  improvements  of  this  kind 
in  a  single  year. 

But  a  good  and  thrifty  farmer,  who  has  profitless  meadow  and 
swamp  lands  on  his  premises,  will  not  allow  a  season  to  pass  over 
his  head  without  converting  some  portion  of  his  cold,  springy, 
boggy  land,  by  undei'-draining  and  the  aid  of  a  plough  which  will 
throw  out  stumps  and  bring  up  treasures  from  far  down  beneath 
the  surface,  into  fertile  fields  bearing  luxuriant  crops.  Were 
every  farmer  in  Norfolk  County  to  do  a  little  of  this  work  every 
year,  if  only  a  few  square  rods,  a  few  years  would  produce  a  strik- 
ing change  in  the  character  of  our  farms  and  a  marked  increase  in 
the  farming  productions  of  the  County. 

JOHN  S.- SLEEPER,  Chairman. 

Roxhury,  Sept.  2T,  18G0. 


REPORT  ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  have  awarded  the 
following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Indian  Corn — To  John  Sias, 
of  Milton,  $8. 

For  the  second  best — To  B.  N.  Sawin,  of  Dover,  $G. 
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For  the  third  best — To  Philamon  Ruggles,  of  Milton,  "  Harris' 
Treatise  on  Insects." 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Oats — To  A.  L.  Smith,  of 
Dover,  $4. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Wheat — To  A.  L.  Smith,  of 
Dover,  $6. 

The  Committee  would  further  report  that  their  attention  Avas 
attracted  to  several  samples  of  grain  at  the  Exhibition,  which  were 
not  offered  for  premium,  among  which  were  Yellow  Corn,  by  Eli- 
phalet  Stone,  of  Dedham,  and  Wheat,  by  Henry  Cormerais,  of 
Dedham,  both  of  which  will  "  be  hard  to  beat"  in  any  section  of 
our  country. 

HENRY  L.  STONE,    Chairman. 

Medham,  Dec.  4,  18G0. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SIAS. 

Corn.  The  land  on  which  the  corn  was  raised,  which  I  entered 
for  a  premium,  contains  152  rods.  The  soil  is  partly  a  yellow  and 
partly  a  slate  loam.  Originally  very  rocky,  it  was  never  ploughed 
before  last  Fall,  when  the  lot  was  reclaimed  from  a  woody,  bushy 
pasture. 

Last  Spring  it  was  cross-ploughed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stones 
carted  off.  The  roots  and  small  bushes  were  burned  on  the  ground, 
and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  lot.  The  ground  was  then  harrow- 
ed, crossed  out  in  the  usual  way,  the  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
the  hills  about  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  It  was  manured  with 
about  five  cords  of  stable  and  hog  manure  put  in  the  hills,  and 
planted  the  7th  and  8th  of  May  with  six  or  more  kernels  to  a  hill, 
of  the  Smutty  White  or  Plymouth  County  corn.  June  9th  it  was 
cultivated  and  hoed  the  first  time  ;  July  2d  it  was  cultivated  and 
hoed  the  second  time,  which  Avas  all  the  hoeing  the  field  had. 
Sept.  15th  the  stalks  were  cut,  cured  and  housed.  The  harvest- 
ing was  finished  Nov.  2d,  when  we  had  153  baskets  equal  to  those 
gathered  and  weighed  by  the  Committee  when  on  tlie  ground, 
making  the  yield  83  bushels  and  37  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  87 
bushels  and  47  pounds  per  acre.  The  expense  and  profit  I  reckon 
as  follows  : 

Crop   Dr. 


Ploughing,              

$7.50 

Harrowing  and  burning  roots, 

4.50 

Five  cords  of  manure, 

30.00 

Half  bushel  of  seed  corn. 

1.00 

Planting, 

6.50 
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Cultivating  and  hoeing  twice, 

Cutting  and  curing  stalks, 

Harvesting,  .  .         .         .         .         . 

Taxes  and  interest  on  land, 

Ashes  from  burnt  brush  and  roots  estimated  at 


Cr. 

83  bushels  and  37  pounds  corn  at  $1, 
4900  pounds  top  stalks  at  $15  per  ton, 
6000  pounds  butts  and  husks  at  $7,50, 


Deduct 


7.25 
3.75 
6.00 
3.25 
10.00 

$79.75 

$83.66 
36.75 
22.50 

$142.91 

79.75 

Profit,  63.16 

Or  at  the  rate  of  $66.31  per  acre,  without  adding  any  thing  for  * 
the  manure  left  in  the  ground. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Sias. 
3Iilton,  Nov.  7,  1860. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  N.  SAWIN. 

CoKN".  My  experiment  in  raising  Indian  corn  was  made  on  one 
and  a  half  acres  of  land,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam,  which 
had  been  improved  as  a  mowing  field  for  eight  years,  without  any 
manure  or  dressing,  producing  not  more  than  1000  pounds  of  hay 
per  acre.  In  November  last  I  ploughed  with  a  Michigan  plough 
eight  inches  deep.  The  eighteenth  of  May  I  harrowed  with  cul- 
tivator harrow,  and  furrowed  with  a  plough,  making  the  hills  two 
feet  ten  inches  apart  each  way.  I  took  six  cords  of  unfermented 
manure  from  the  barn  cellar,  applied  it  all  in  the  hill,  and  com- 
menced planting.  The  corn  was  an  eight-rowed  variety  of  yel- 
low, and  has  been  raised  in  this  vicinity  for  more  than  forty-seven 
years.  I  used  one  of  C.  H.  Sawin's  corn-droppers,  putting  four 
or  five  kernels  in  a  hill ;  a  cultivator  was  used  between  the  rows, 
and  hoed  once  lightly,  leaving  the  surface  level.  The  top  stalks 
were  cut  Sept.  11th  and  14th.  The  corn  was  harvested  October 
18th  to  25th.  The  Committee  selected  two  rods  in  different  parts 
of  the  field,  which  they  considered  a  fair  average  of  the  field, 
which  yielded  47  pounds  of  shelled  corn  ;  and  alloviing  56  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  gave  100  5-7  bushels,  or  67  1-7  bushels  per  acre. 

The  expense  of  the  crop  was  as  follows,  viz. : 
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Interest  on  value  of  land  at  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and 

taxes,  .... 

Harrowing  and  furrowing, 
Applying  manure  and  planting, 
Six  cords  manure. 
Sixteen  quarts  seed. 
Crow  line,  .... 

Cultivating  one  way  and  hoeing  by  boy. 
Pulling  weeds  by  boy. 
Cutting  and  binding  stalks. 
Harvesting  corn. 

Total, 

The  value  of  the  crops  is  as  follows  : 
306  bunches  stalks  at  two  cents  each, 
3000  pounds  husks  at  30  cents  per  hundred, 
100  5-7  bushels  corn  at  $1  per  bushel, 
Cr.  by  one-half  of  manure  unspent, 


Deducting  cost  of  crop. 


$5.25 

1.75 

7.50 

30.00 

.68 

.15 

2.37 

.50 

2.25 

6.87 

$57.32 

$6.12 

9.00 

100.11 

15.00 

$130.26 

$57.32 


Leaves  a  net  profit  of  $72.91 

The  corn  cost  about  27  cents  and  2  mills  per  bushel.  My  ob- 
ject in  making  this  experiment  was  to  prove  that  the  largest  crops 
are  not  always  the  most  profitable. 

Yours  respectfully, 

B.  N.  Sawin. 
Dover,  Nov.  13,  1860. 


STATEMENT  OF  PHILAMON  RUGGLES. 

CoRisr.  I  planted  one  acre  and  fourteen  rods  of  ground,  meas- 
ured by  Charles  Breck,  and  on  this  I  raised  ninety-four  bushels 
and  six  pounds  of  corn. 

The  expense  of  raising  said  corn  was  as  follows  : 
Seven  cords  of  manure,  $6  per  cord,  two-thirds  of  the 

strength  expended,          .....  $28.00 

Getting  out  manure  and  spreading  the  same,    .         .  7.00 

Ploughing  twice,            ......  4.00 

Planting, 2.50 

Hoeing  twice,       .......  5.00 

Cutting   stalks, 2.50 

Husking  corn,      .......  6.25 
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Getting  in  butts  and  stalks,             ....  5.00 

Seed  corn,             .......  .50 

Interest  on  land,            ......  9.00 


$69.75 


Income. 

Value  of  corn,             $94.11 

To  two  tons  of  top  stalks,              ....  30.00 

To  t^YO  tons  of  butts,             15.00 


$139.11 
69.75 


Net  profits,  $69.36 

I  have  usually  planted  in  drills,  dropping  my  corn,  a  kernel  in 
a  place,  in  a  zig-zag  form,  on  each  side  of  the  drill  alternately. 
But  this  year  I  have  planted  in  hills  two  feet  apart,  and  the  rows 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  running  North  and  South.  I  plough 
in  half  of  my  manure,  and  the  other  half  I  put  in  the  drills.  I 
plough  my  ground  twice  in  the  Spring.  On  part  of  the  ground  I 
raised  corn  last  year,  and  on  the  other  part  I  raised  rye.  I  have 
usually  cut  out  the  suckers,  thinking  it  would  benefit  the  corn,  but 
I  find  on  trial,  that  it  has  but  little  eifect  on  the  corn ;  and  the 
suckers  themselves  produce  good  feed  for  cows  giving  milk.  You 
may  be  inquiring  after  soft,  or  pig  corn,  so  called.  I  had  only 
eight  baskets  of  this  kind,  and  these  consisted  of  short  ears,  and 
broken  pieces  of  corn  which  were  mostly  sound. 

PlIILAMON   RUGGLES. 

Milton,  Oct.  31,  1860. 


STATEMENTS  OF  A.  L.  SMITH. 

Oats.  The  field  of  oats  entered  by  me  for  premium,  contains 
one  and  a  half  acres.  Planted  with  corn  last  year,  and  manured 
■with  a  shovelful  of  compost  in  the  hill.  Soil,  a  moist,  gravelly 
loam.  Ploughed  and  sowed  the  first  week  in  May  last,  with  four 
and  a  half  bushels  of  Australian  oats.  Before  harrowing  them  in 
I  spread  ten  bushels  of  leached  ashes  on  about  one-fourth  of  the 
piece,  but  did  not  perceive  that  the  crop  of  oats  Avas  much  bene- 
fited by  it,  although  I  have  no  doubt  the  future  crops  of  grass  will 
be.  Owing  to  the  press  of  haying,  the  oats  were  not  cut  until  over 
ripe,  and  a  storm  coming  on  soon  after,  many  of  them  Avere  scat- 
tered in  gathering  the  crop  ;  as  many,  I  should  think,  as  .were 
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sown.  The  oats  are  quite  heavy,  weighing  thirty-four  pounds  per 
bushel.  Crop,  seventy-one  bushels.  Straw  weighed  two  and  a 
half  tons. 

Expenses  of  Crop. 

Ploughing,               $.3.00 

Seed,  4i  bushels  at  60  cents,             ....  2.70 

Sowing,  50  cents,  harrowing,  $1.50,          .          .          .  2.00 

Ten  bushels  of  ashes,  80  cents,  spreading  20  cents,  1.00 

Cutting,  raking,  and  binding,             ....  4.50 

Threshing  and  cleaning,             .          .          .          .          .  8.00 

Interest  on  land,  and  taxes,                ....  6.80 


$28.00 


Value  of  Groj. 


Seventy-one  bushels  of  oats  at  60  cents,  .  .        $42.06 

Two  and  a  half  tons  of  straw  at  $10.00,  .         .         25.00 


$67.60 
Deduct  cost,      .         .         .  28.00 


Net  profit,         .         .         .         $39.60 

Wheat.  The  field  of  wheat  entered  by  me  for  premium,  meas- 
ures 117  rods,  and  was  part  of  an  old  pasture  until  1858,  when  it 
was  ploughed  and  planted  with  potatoes,  manured  with  coarse  ma- 
nure composed  mostly  of  meadow  hay,  that  had  been  used  for  litter 
under  the  cattle.  In  1859  it  was  in  corn,  with  a  good  shovelful 
of  compost  manure  applied  to  each  hill.  Soil,  a  gravelly  loam. 
The  first  week  in  JNIay  last  I  ploughed  the  ground  seven  inches 
deep,  and  the  next  week  sowed  one  bushel  Java  wheat,  one  cask 
air-slacked  lime,  and  ten  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  when  the  whole 
were  harrowed  in  together.  Harvested  in  August  twelve  bushels 
good  wheat,  weighing  sixty  pounds  per  bushel. 

UxjMnses  of  Crop. 

Ploughing  once,  ...... 

Seed,  $2.50,  Hme  and  ashes,  $1.13, 

Sowing  seed,  lime  and  ashes,  50  cents,  harrowing,  75  cts. 

Cradling,  75  cents,  binding,  $1, 

Threshing,  $1.50,  carting  straw,  $2, 

Interest  on  land,  and  taxes,  .... 

$14.12 


$1. 

,75 

,63 

,        1. 

,25 

1. 

,75 

3. 

,50 

o^ 

,24 
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Value  of  Crop. 

Twelve  bushels  wheat,  $24.00 

Thirteen  hundred  pounds  straw,  sold  at  75  cents,      .  9.75 

$33.75 
Deduct  expenses,         .         .  14.12 


Net  profit,  .         .         .         $19.63 

A.  L.  Smith. 
Dover,   Oct.  15,  1860. 


REPORT  ON  FRUIT. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  gar- 
den    *     *     to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 

"  To  dress  it  and  to  keep  it," — to  cultivate  this  garden,  was 
the  first  duty  imposed  upon  the  first  man.  The  phrase  is  ex- 
pressive and  full  of  meaning.  We  are  to  dress  this  garden  by 
causing  it  to  blossom  and  to  bear  abundantly  those  productions 
that  are  necessary  alike  to  our  subsistence  and  to  our  love  of 
beauty.  We  are  to  drain  the  swamps  and  plant  the  hill-sides  ;  to 
substitute  the  Gravenstein  and  the  Baldwin  for  the  bitter  apples 
of  indolence  ;  the  Bartlett  and  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  for  the  hard 
button  pears  that  once  grew  by  the  road-side  ;  the  Concord  and 
the  Diana  for  the  wild  fox  grape  of  the  swamps  ;  the  well-tilled 
and  productive  cranberry  meadow  for  the  unsightly  morass.  We 
are  to  overcome  and  exterminate  our  most  potent  enemies,  those 
insignificant  insects  that  are  the  bane  of  modern  horticulture,  and 
again  see  trees  loaded  with  luscious  plums  and  blushing  peaches, 
triumphing  in  the  downfall  of  their  ancient  enemy — that  incarna- 
tion of  evil — the  Curculio. 

In  this  noble  work  of  dressing  and  keeping  the  garden,  our 
good  County  of  Norfolk  has  done  much  that  is  creditable  to  her. 
Our  generous  contributors  come  up,  year  after  year,  to  our  An- 
nual Festival,  bringing  their  oflFerings  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
valley  and  the  hill-side.  Honor  and  thanks  to  them  ;  but  let  us 
do  still  more  and  better.  Our  work  enlarges  before  us.  There 
are  rocky  and  unproductive  hill-sides  to  be  changed  to  fruitful 
orchards  ;  there  are  vacant  door-yards,  with  room  for  cherries 
and  pears  ;  there  are  thousands  of  apple  trees  all  over  the  County 
and  State,  now  bearing  worthless  fruit,  but  waiting  for  grafts  of 
the  Red  Astrachan  and  the  Russet ;  and  there  are  clamoring  mul- 
titudes in  cities  and  in  towns,  and  in  other  lands,  with  hands  ex- 
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tended,  asking  for  such  fruit  as  only  our  soil  and  climate  can 
furnish. 

To  help  in  this  great  work,  we  have  a  word  to  say  and  a  re- 
quest to  make  of  the  boys.  If  the  good,  active,  wide  awake  and 
energetic  boys  of  Norfolk  County  will,  each  of  them,  next  year 
and  every  year,  plant  a  single  tree  of  the  kind  of  fruit  each  loves 
best,  purchasing  it  with  the  result  of  his  own  labor,  planting  it  in 
the  right  way,  as  a  tree  should  be  planted  that  is  to  live  and 
grow  ;  and  if  they  Avill  afterward  cultivate  these  trees,  listening, 
reading,  and  studying  how  to  do  it  in  the  best  manner,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  our  County  will  be,  in  this  respect,  the  model 
County  of  the  world.     Try  it,  boys  of  Norfolk,  and  see. 

Socrates  has  said,  "  For  of  what  is  valuable  and  excellent,  the 
gods  grant  nothing  to  mankind  without  labor  and  care  ;  *  *  and 
if  you  are  anxious  that  the  earth  should  yield  you  abundance  of 
fruit,  you  must  cultivate  the  earth  ;  if  you  think  that  you  should 
enrich  yourself  from  herds  of  cattle,  you  must  bestow  care  upon 
herds  of  cattle  ;  *  *  or  if  you  wish  to  be  vigorous  in  the  body, 
you  must  accustom  your  body  to  obey  your  mind,  and  exercise  it 
with  toil  and  exertion." 

The  Committee  have  many  regrets  that  the  premiums  at  their 
disposal  have  not  been  more  numerous  and  valuable.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  many  contributors  take  a  just  pride  and 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  their  productions  of  the  garden  and  of  the 
orchard,  without  any  wish  for  compensation,  beyond  the  feeling 
that  they  are  benefiting  the  Society  and  the  public.  The  prac- 
tice of  horticulture  is  refining  and  humanizing  ;  the  cultivator  of 
fine  fruit  cultivates  himself  more  than  he  is  aware,  and  becomes, 
insensibly,  a  better  husband  and  father,  a  more  liberal  and  gen- 
erous citizen,  and  a  nobler  man. 

Our  exhibition  this  year  was  particularly  rich  in  apples,  the 
true  king  of  fruits. 

Thaddeus  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  exhibited  35  varieties,  and  Ave 
award  him  the  1st  premium  of  $4. 

Aaron  D.  Weld,  of  West  Roxbury,  23  varieties,  2d  premium,  $3. 

N.  T.  Davenport,  of  Milton,  3d  premium,  $2. 

For  the  best  single  dish,  to  E.  Polleys,  of  Walpole — Roxbury 
Russets,  $2. 

For  a  fine  display  of  25  varieties,  the  Society's  diploma  to  Ar- 
thur W.  Austin,  of  West  Roxbury. 

Diplomas  to  E.  Polleys,  Walpole  (10  varieties)  ;  to  Francis 
Marsh  of  Dedham,  for  superb  Coggswell  apples  ;  to  E.  P.  Bur- 
gess, of  Dedham,  for  a  fine  collection,  and  also  to  F.  F.  Stedraan, 
of  Needham,  B.  White,  of  Milton,  and  John  C.  Davis,  of  ])cdhum. 

To  Joseph  Crane,  of  Dedham,  Avho  exhibited  1(5  varieties,  Ave 
recommend  a  copy  of"  Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees." 

Many  other  contributors  deserve  more   than  your   Committee 
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have  power  to  give,  and  sliould  at  least  have  the  thanks  of  the 
Society.  Among  them  are  Wm.  Whiting  and  Wm.  Chickering, 
of  Dedham  (in  the  collection  of  the  latter,  verj  fine  Maiden's 
Blush,  and  that  unique  little  variety,  the  Lady  Apple)  ;  Stillman 
Whitney,  H.  F.  Spear,  George  W.  WilUams  and  B.  J.  Wilson, 
of  Dedham  ;  C.  A.  Hewins,  of  West  Roxbury  ;  G.  &  L.  Willard, 
of  Medfield  ;  J.  H.  Chadwick,  of  Roxbury  ;  James  R.  Tisdale,  of 
Walpole  ;  R.  Porter,  J.  Talbot,  Jr.,  and  S.  L.  Thayer, of  Stough- 
ton  ;  Nathan  Longfellow,  of  Needham  ;  B.  White  and  Joshua 
Vose,  of  Milton,  and  Wm.  Bullard  and  J.  Calder,  of  Dedham. 

Gen.  Lucas  Pond,  of  Wrentham,  exhibited,  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive year,  a  seedling  apple  grown  upon  his  farm,  of  an  inviting 
and  promising  appearance. 

Pears. 

The  President  of  the  Society  exhibited  120  varieties,  not  in 
competition  for  the  premiums. 

Samuel  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Roxbury,  75  varieties,  the  1st  pre- 
mium, $4. 

A.  D.  Weld,  of  West  Roxbury,  21  varieties,  2d  premium,  $3. 

Thaddeus  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  29  varieties,  3d  premium,  §^2. 

For  the  best  single  dish,  to  Royal  W.  Turner,  of  Randolph — 
Flemish  Beauty,  $2. 

Augustus  Parker,  of  Roxbury,  exhibited  10  varieties, — a  superb 
collection,  and  remarkable  for  a  fine  dish  of  the  famous  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc. — Diploma. 

To  J.  H.  Chadwick  and  Francis  Gardner,  of  Roxbury,  for  fine 
collections  ;  to  Warren  Cobb,  of  Sharon,  for  a  bushel  of  magnifi- 
cent Seckel  pears  ;  to  Macy  Randall,  of  Sharon,  for  a  dish  of 
fine  Beurre  Diels,  and  to  Otis  Deane,  of  Foxboro',  for  Beurre 
Clairgeaus,  each  a  diploma. 

Displays  were  also  made  by  C.  A.  Hewins,  (9  varieties,)  H.  F. 
Spear,  WiUiam  P.  Butterfield  and  Henry  Goulding. 

JPeaches. 
First  premium  not  awarded. 
To  Macy  Randall,  of  Sharon,  2d  premium,  $2. 
To  Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover,  3d  premium,  $1. 
Plums. — None. 

Foreign  Grapes. 
These  were  magnificent  in  every  respect,  and  placed  upon  our 
tables  in  hberal  quantities  by  three  competitors.  The  Committee 
have  but  two  premiums  at  their  disposal,  and  award  the  first,  of 
$1,  to  Charles  B.  Shaw,  of  Dedham ;  the  second,  of  $3,  to 
Thomas  G.  Whytal,  of  West  Roxbury,  and  recommend  a  copy  of 
"  Copeland's  Country  Life"  to  J.  M.  Underwood,  of  \Vest 
Roxbury. 
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Baskets  of  Assorted  Fruit. 
The  Committee  regret  there  Avere  none  on  exhibiton. 

Native  Cfrapes. 
To  George  Davenport,  of  Dedham,  1st  premmm,  $3. 
To  J.  W.  Brooks,  of  Milton,  a  diploma. 

To  E.  Stone,  of  Dedham,  and  E.  H.  Blackman,  of  Sharon,  a 
copj  of  the  forthcoming  work,  "  Harris  on  Insects." 

Cranberries. 
To  E.  Tucker,  of  Canton,  1st  premium,  $4. 
To  N.  Longfellow,  of  Needham,  2d  premium,  $3. 
Very  fine   specimens  of  fruit  were  sent  to   the   Exhibition  by 
Smith  &  Llanchett,  of  Western  New  York,   and  by  William  P. 
Butterfield,  of  Cambridge.     Not  being  residents  of  the  County, 
they  are,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,   debarred  from  competing 
for  the  premiums  ;  but  the  Committee  recommend  to  these  gentle- 
men the  Society's  diploma  and  thanks. 
For  the  Committee, 

C.  A.  IIEWINS,  Chairman. 
West  Hoxbiirt/,  Dec.  1,  1860. 


REPORT  ON  FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  submit  the  following  Report. 
Whole  number  of  entries,  twenty.     The  premiums  were  awarded 
as  follows  : — 

Barnes  &  Washburn,  Dorchester,  best  collection,  .         .       ^4.00 
Lewis  Davenport,  Milton,  second  best,  .         .         .         2.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  East  Needham,  third  best,  .         1.00 

Barnes  &  Washburn,  Dorchester,  four  best  bouquets,     .         3.00 
Lewis  Davenport,  Milton,  second  best,  .  .  .         2.00 

Macey  Randall,  Jr.,  Sharon,  third  best,        .  .  •         1.00 

Barnes  &  Washburn,  Dorchester,  best  20  named  dahlias,         3.00 
Macey    Randall,  Jr.,  Sharon,  second  best   20   named 

dahhas, 2.00 

Macey  Randall,  Jr.,  Sharon,  best  single  bloom  "  Lady 

Pophara," 1.00 

No  pot  plants  on  exhibition. 

fSeedling  Verbenas. — No  award. 

Siiijle  bloom. — No  award. 
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Gratuities. — Robert,   Marion   and   Lizzie  Watt,  West 

Roxbury,  for  cut  flowers,         .....         2.00 
Mary  A.  Sewall,  Medfield,  for  cut  flowers,  "  Breck's 

book  of  Flowers." 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  East  Needham,  for  basket  of 

flowers, 1.00 

Macey  Randall,  Jr.,  Sharon,  for  display  of  dahlias,  .  2.00 
E.  H.  Blackman,  Sharon,  for  basket  of  flowers,  .  .  2.00 
Sarah  A.  Boyden,  Foxboro',  for  design  of  dried  flowers, 

diploma. 
Mrs.  R.  Richardson,  East  Medway,  for  parlor  bouquets,         1.00 
E.  H.  Blackman,  Sharon,  for  display  of  dahlias,  diploma. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Ellis,  Walpole,  for  flat  bouquets,  diploma. 
Martha  Goulding,  Dover,  for  bouquets,  diploma. 
John  H.  Adams,  Milton,  for  cut  flowers,       .         .         .         1.00 
Miss  E.  H.  Craft,  Brookhne,  for  bouquets,  diploma. 

*  THOMAS  G.  WHYTAL,  Chairman. 

West  Roxhury,  Sept.  29,  1860. 


REPORT  ON  BREAD. 

Wheat  Bread. 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  Charles  Coburn,  Jr.,  of  Dedham,      $3.00 
Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Elijah  Tucker,  of  Milton,  2.00 

Unbolted  Wheat. 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Paul,  of  Dedham,        .         .  8.00 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Adams,  of  Dedham,  2.00 

Wheat  and  Indian. 
First  premium  to  Miss  E.  S.  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  .         3.00 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Edwin  Davenport,  of  Milton,  2.00 

JRye  and  Indian. 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Arthur  KoHoch,  of  Canton,         .         3.00 
Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Lucas  Pond,  of  Wrentham,     .         2.00 

CALVIN  RICHARDS,   Chairman. 

Dover,  Sept.  28,  1860. 
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RFPORT  ON  THE  DAIRY. 

Butter. 

For  the  best  box  of  butter  of  20  pounds,  first  premium  of  $10  to 
Edmund  T.  Everett,  of  Wrentham. 

Second  premium  of  $8  to  Misses  Lucy  and  Mary  INIorse,  of  Med- 
field. 

For  the  best  box  of  12  pounds,  first  premium  of  $5  to  Misses 
Lucy  and  Mary  Morse,  of  Medfield. 

Second  premium  of  %o  to  Mrs.  A.  Lynch,  of  Dedham. 

Third  premium,  "  FHnt's  Treatise  on  the  Dairy,"  to  John  Mans- 
field, of  Needham. 

Cheese. 
To  James  P.  Clark,  of  Medway,  for  the  best  cheese,  $5. 

JEREMIAH  W.  GAY,  Chairman. 
Dedham,  Sept.  28,  1860. 


REPORT  ON  VEGETABLES  AND  ROOT  CULTURE. 

The  Committee  on  Roots  and  Vegetables  report  that  the  pre- 
miums oifered  by  the  Society  for  the  best  conducted  experiments 
in  raising  difibrent  vegetables,  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  cultivators,  inasmuch  as,  among  the  great  variety  exhib- 
ited, in  not  a  single  case  was  any  statement  of  the  mode  of  culture 
submitted. 

There  Avas  a  very  handsome  collection  of  garden  vegetables  from 
various  sources,  and  the  Committee  had  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
the  Society's  first  premium,  a  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of  $10,  to 
James  Cartwright,  of  West  Needham. 

Second  premium  of  $5  to  Augustus  Parker,  of  Roxbury. 

Third  premium  of  |4  to  Geo.  R.  Sampson,  of  Brookline. 

Fourth  premium  of  $3  to  Eliphalet  Stone,  of  Dedham. 

Fifth  premium  of  $2  to  Chas.  A.  Hewins,  of  West  Roxbury. 

Sixth  premium  of  $1  to  Benj.  White,  of  Milton. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  make  honorable  mention  of  vege- 
tables contributed  by  the  following  parties  :  A.  M.  Cashier,  S. 
Hovle,  B.  F.  Baker,  I.  Policy,  G.  Force,  S.  Carroll,  of  Dedham, 
B.  ■'N.  Sawin,  C.  Sullivan,  C.  Guy,  of  Dover,  C.  Smith,  of  Dor- 
chester, R.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  Stoughton,  A.  D.  Weld,  A.  W.  Aus- 
tin, of  West  Roxbury,  I.  Perry,  W.  Cobb,  of  Sharon,  G.  Williams, 
of  Medfield. 

EPHRAIM  WILSON,  Chairman. 

Dover,  Sejjt.  28,  1860. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Cattle 
exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Society  for  1860,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  alarming  prevalence  of  the  disease  called  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  among  the  cattle  of  a  portion  of  the  State,  during  the  past 
Winter  and  Spring,  induced  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  recom- 
mend to  the  County  Societies,  the  omission  from  their  lists  for  the 
year,  of  the  customary  premiums  on  this  class  of  stock.  The  re- 
commendation was  undoubtedly  a  ])ropcr  one,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  prompted  it,  although  the  sequel  has  shown  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  State,  the  gatherings  of  cattle  at  the  annual 
shows  would  not,  probably,  have  been  attended  with  any  ill  conse- 
quences. This  Society  acquiesced,  as  did  others  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  State,  in  the  recommendation  alluded  to  ;  but  as, 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  Show,  it  seemed  evident  that  no  harm 
would  result  from  cattle  being  collected  on  that  occasion,  the  Trus- 
tees deemed  it  proper  to  solicit,  without  offering  pecuniary  induce- 
ments, an  exhibition  of  some  stock  which  it  was  known  would  be 
examined  by  the  public  with  satisfaction.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  invitation  was  so  fully  responded  to  as  to  add  greatly  to 
the  character  and  interest  of  the  general  exhibition. 

Most  prominent  among  the  cattle  brought  to  our  notice,  were 
those  of  the  Kerry  breed — one  bull  and  seven  heifers — imported 
by  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  West  Roxbury,  from  the  County  of 
Kerry,  Ireland.  They  are  probably  the  first  genuine  specimens 
of  the  breed  ever  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  many  persons  re- 
garded them  with  curious  eyes.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
bull  first  imported  by  Mr.  A.,  he  obtained  another,  "Mountaineer," 
which,  with  two  heifers,  arrived  in  July  last.  The  five  heifers  of 
the  previous  importation  are  beheved  to  be  now  in  calf  by  this 
bull,  and  are  expected  to  come  to  milk  in  April  next.  They  have 
gained  remarkably  since  their  arrival — averaging  an  increase  in 
girth  of  nearly  an  inch  a  month  for  tlie  first  year.  Their  indica- 
tions for  dairy  purposes  are  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the 
high  reputation  of  the  breed.  The  bull  is  beautifully  shaped — the 
forehead  broad,  the  eyes  large  and  full,  the  muzzle  open,  the  upper 
and  lower  lines  of  the  body  almost  entirely  straight — while  his 
thick,  furry  coat  and  elastic  hide,  indicate  at  once  an  ability  to 
endure  a  severe  climate  and  to  thrive  rapidly. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  particular  description  of  this  breed 
should  be  attempted  in  this  connection,  as  that  was  done  pretty 
fully  in  the  Transactions  of  last  year  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, by  Avhom  the  animals  of  Mr.  Austin's  first  importation  were 
selected  in  their  native  country.     To  correct  an  error,  however. 
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which  seems  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  Kerry  breed,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  county  of  that  name,  the 
Long-horned  cattle  are  kept,  from  which  some  people  seem  to  have 
obtained  the  idea  that  they  are  the  real  Kerries.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  were  two  original  breeds  in  Ireland, — one  of 
which,  occupying  the  more  fertile  and  level  portions,  corresponded 
in  general  character  to  the  Long-horns  of  England,  the  other,  oc- 
cupying the  mountainous  districts,  of  smaller  size,  of  darker  color 
— being  generally  black — with  upright  instead  of  drooping  horns, 
like  the  cattle  of  the  low  country.  Both  breeds  were  always  con- 
sidered good  for  the  dairy.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  land  and  the  mode  of  farming,  the  modern, 
beef-making  Short-horns  have  been  extensively  introduced  from 
England,  but  their  intrusion  is  regarded  Avith  little  favor  by  the 
small  farmers  and  cottagers,  with  whom  butter-making  is  an  im- 
portant object.  As  an  illustration  of  the  light  in  which  some  of 
this  class  view  the  change  alluded  to,  we  may  refer  to  "  A  Lament 
for  the  Old  Irish  Cow,  by  Kitty  Connor,"  lately  published  in  the 
Belfast  (Ireland)  Whig^  and  inscribed  to  the  members  of  the 
North-East  Agricultural  Society.     Kitty  begins  by  saying — 

I  had  a  cow — my  Drimindhu — 

When  Pat  and  I  were  joined  together  ; 
And  I  may  say  that  for  a  day 

She  scarce  was  ever  off  the  tether. 
Och  !  wirrastru !  my  Drimindhu, 
Your  glossy  coat  all  did  admire  ; 
My  shinino;  sloe,  your  like  I  know 
Will  never  stand  in  shed  or  byre. 

But  "Pat,"  she  says,  sold  her  "Drimindhu,"  and  purchased  a 
Short-horn.  The  results  of  the  enterprise  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse : 

And  when  the  Short-horn  calved  at  May, 
Of  corn  and  "cake"  she  got  a  skinful — 
But  may  I  never  sin,  if  she 

Gave  at  a  milking  half  a  tinful. 
Och  !  wirrastru  !  my  Drimindhu  ! 
You  needed  neither  "cake"  nor  corn — 
On  just  dry  hay  three  times  a  day, 
You  gave  a  canful  night  and  morn. 

Kitty  is  greatly  mortified,  as  the  neighbors,  passing,  ask — "  Is 
there  no  more  churnin'  ?"  and  her  thoughts  turn  to  her  Drimin- 
dhu, who,  Avith  only  "  a  taste  of  hay  three  times  a  day,"  gave 
"  galore  of  butter."  Pat  tries  to  pacify  her  by  giving  the  aristo- 
cratic pedigree  of  the  Short-horn  : 
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Says  Pat  to  me,  "  Och,  n;ramachree, 

Her  'pedigree'  shows  dukes  in  dozens ; 
'  The  Royal  Dane,'  and  '  Lady  Jane,' 

And  '  The  Sultan,'  too,  are  all  her  cousins." 
Och  !  wirrastru  !  my  Drimindhu  ! 
Such  nonsense  puts  me  past  my  patience ; 
My  darlin'  cow,  I  miss  you  now, 
Although  you  had  no  grand  relations. 

My  curse  upon  them,  night  and  day. 

And  may  their  grief  be  great  as  mine  is, 
That  first  brought  o'er  to  Erin's  shore 

These  Short-horn  cows  and  Cochin-Chinas. 
Och  !  wirrastru  !  my  Drimindhu  I 
From  shady  Barrow's  banks  I  brought  her ; 
And  oft  I  dream  of  that  fair  stream. 
And  her  eyes,  placid  as  its  water. 

Mr.  Austin  exhibited  -with  the  Kernes  a  heifer  bred  in  the 
island  of  Unst,  the  northernmost  of  the  Shetland  group.  She  was 
brought  over  with  the  first  importation  of  Kerries — is  of  a  silver- 
dun  color,  with  a  coat  of  hair  resembling  soft  wool.  She  makes 
an  interesting  contrast  with  the  Kerries,  differing  from  them  stri- 
kingly, both  in  color  and  shape,  being  deeper  in  the  fore-quarter 
and  flatter  in  the  rib  than  they.  She  has  become  excessively  fat 
on  grass,  and  her  flesh  is  laid  very  evenly  over  the  body.  This 
heifer  is  in  calf  to  the  Kerry  bull.  Mountaineer. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Austin  exhibited  also  a 
fine  cow,  which  is  a  cross  of  the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire,  and  a  heifer 
two  years  and  three  months  old,  from  this  cow,  by  a  Jersey  bull, 
with  her  calf.  They  are  very  fine  animals.  The  heifer  is  unusu- 
ally promising  for  the  dairy — giving,  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition, 
as  stated,  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 

E.  R.  Andrews,  of  West  Iloxbury,  exhibited  the  fine  Ayrshire 
bull  Albert,  imported  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  in  1858.  He  is  a  beautiful  animal, — one  of  the  best 
of  the  kind,  in  every  respect,  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  this 
country, — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  farmers  will  improve  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  crossing  some  of  their  best  cows  with  so 
excellent  a  representative  of  this  valuable  dairy  breed. 

Several  of  the  progeny  of  the  so-called  "  Jamestown  bull"  were 
exhibited.  This  animal  was  by  a  Jersey  bull  out  of  the  celebrated 
"  Jamestown  cow"  brought  from  Ireland  in  the  ship  Jamestown, 
and  for  several  years  owned  by  John  D.  Bates,  of  Swampscott,  by 
whom  the  bull  in  question  Avas  bred.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  this  cow  corresponded  to  those  of  the  Suffolk  breed.  The  bull 
was  kept  in  Dedham  several  years,  and  many  heifers  of  his  get 
were  reared,  some  of  which  have  come  to  milk.  They  generally 
give  promise  of  superior  milking  properties.  Specimens  of  this 
stock  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion  as  follows  : 
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Heifers. — William  Whiting,  one  ;    J.  P.  jNIaynard,  one  ;   John 

Cawley,  two  ;  Eben  Wight,  one  ;  Francis  Marsh,  three  ;  Eliphalet 
Stone,  one  ;  Thos.  Barrows,  one  ;  Francis  Alden,  three  ;  John 
Conners,  one  ;  M.  P.  Sumner,  one  ;  Henry  Cormerais,  two  ;  13. 
M,  Farrington,  three  ;  Wm.  Fales,  one.  Bulls. — John  Cawley, 
one  ;  Wm.  Fales,  one  ;  Jesse  Farrington,  one.  All  the  exhibitors 
of  this  stock  reside  in  Dedham. 

Among  the  animals  above  named  which  deserve  special  notice, 
are  the  two  heifers  of  Henry  Cormerais.  Their  appearance  indi- 
cates much  of  the  Jersey  blood — they  would  be  taken  as  extra 
specimens  of  the  half-bloods  of  that  breed.  This  appearance  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  dams  were  grade  Jer- 
seys, which,  with  the  one-half  of  that  blood  in  the  sire,  has  given 
the  strong  impress  alluded  to  in  the  progeny.  These  heifers  are 
not  only  very  handsome,  but  their  points  give  them  a  high  rank 
for  dairy  purposes.  The  heifers  of  E.  Stone  and  Wm.  Whiting 
are  of  good  size,  thrifty,  and  in  every  respect  promising.  One  of 
John  Cawley's  heifers  is  three-fourths  of  the  blood  of  the  James- 
town bull — that  is,  both  she  and  her  dam  were  got  by  him.  She 
is  rather  small — which  may  be  owing  to  poor  keeping — but  her 
points  would  place  her  high  in  the  scale  of  merit.  The  yearling  of 
Francis  Alden,  and  the  two-year-old  of  Wm.  Fales,  are  commended. 
Luther  Eaton,  of  Dedham,  exhibited  a  two-year-old  heifer  which 
had  reared  a  calf.  She  appeared  to  be  a  good  milker.  The 
Committee  were  not  advised  as  to  her  blood. 

Of  the  bulls  of  the  Jamestown  stock,  there  were  none  on  which 
the  Committee  could  bestow  very  high  praise.  That  of  Jesse 
Farrington  had  clean  limbs,  a  fine  tail,  and  tolerably  elastic,  but 
too  thin  skin,  which  however  was  of  a  good,  yellow  color  ;  but  he 
was  too  narrow  across  the  loins,  and  had  too  much  laxness  of  frame 
and  tissue  to  possess  the  requisite  constitution.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  so-called 
Jamestown  stock  to  run  into  coarseness  of  frame,  with  a  want  of 
that  degree  of  firmness  in  the  system  necessary  to  give  strength 
and  hardihood, — qualities  so  important  to  the  stability  of  a  breed 
and  its  ultimate  profit.  If  the  stock  is  to  be  perpetuated  to  ad- 
vantage, it  will  be  necessary  to  select  those  which  are  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  defects  mentioned,  both  in  regard  to  themselves 
and  their  ancestors. 

Most  of  the  Jamestown  stock  exhibited,  was,  like  the  sire,  with- 
out horns.  Mr.  Cormerais'  heifers  and  one  or  two  others,  had 
good  horns. 

SANFORD  HOWARD, 
JOHN  H.  ROBINSON, 
ASAHEL  S.  DRAKE. 

DedJiam,  Dec.  1,  18G0. 
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IlEPORT  ON  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Horses  respectfully  report  that  the  exhibition 
and  performance  of  the  horses  at  the  Society's  Fair  this  autumn, 
formed  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  attractive  features. 

In  a  County  abounding  in  pastures,  as  the  County  of  Norfolk 
does,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the  breed- 
ing of  horses.  There  is  ahvays  a  good  demand  for,  and  a  good 
horse  "will  command  a  reasonable,  and  often  an  unreasonable, 
price.  We  have  fine  horses  in  the  County,  but  comparatively 
few  are  raised  in  it.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  encourage 
mere  speed  ;  there  are  other  qualities  that  make  the  animal  more 
valuable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  business.  A  good  horse  is 
not  one  that  will  merely  go  in  2.40  or  three  minutes,  but  one  that 
Avill  safely  and  cheerfully  perform  his  ordinary  work  or  journey  in 
fair  time,  and,  perhaps,  having  latent  qualities,  will  be  capable, 
upon  emergency,  of  exhibiting  endurance  and  any  reasonable 
speed  when  more  than  ordinary  is  required.  All  who  can  afford 
to  keep  a  horse  would  prefer  to  have  a  good  one, — one  that  will 
not  fret  himself  or  driver,  and  yet,  with  all  the  multitude  raised 
in  other  States  for  the  general  market,  we  are  not  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  finding  what  we  want.  Such  is  the  general  business  of  a 
New  Englander,  that  the  division  of  labor  established  in  England, 
where  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  horse  for  every  distinct  occupa- 
tion, will  never  probably  obtain  here.  What  is  commonly  wanted 
in  this  region,  is  a  compact  horse  of  about  a  thousand  pounds 
weight,  with  not  a  superfluous  hair  about  him.  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  number  raised  in  this  locality  might  not  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and,  with  due  care,  the  quality  much  improved.  Taking 
into  consideration  all  the  chances  and  risks  attending  the  rearing 
of  colts,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  a  profitable 
return  will  always  be  made  to  the  breeder ;  but  we  conceive  that 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  horse,  and  have  opportunity,  might  be 
willing  to  run  some  moderate  risk  in  the  attempt  to  raise  a  satis- 
factory animal. 

The  great  difficulty  in  producing  what  is  desirable,  lies  in  the 
uncertainty  of  the  animal  from  which  you  undertake  to  breed. 
To  obtain  a  good  product,  you  must  have  a  good  sire  and  a  good 
dam.  Without  these,  all  your  care  and  labor  will,  probably,  be 
in  vain.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  know,  not  only  the  antece- 
dents of  the  animals  from  Avhich  you  intend  breeding,  but  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  antecedents  of  their  ancestors.  Quali- 
ties, mental  and  phj'sical,  good  and  bad,  and  even  habits,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  are  transmissible  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  is  not  policy  to  breed  from  any  dam  that  has  physical  defect. 
The  famous  English  horse,  Eclipse,  had  a  natural  mark  of  a  dark 
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color  on  his  quarter,  which  mark,  though  not  a  defect,  was  noticed 
in  his  progeny  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation.  If  such  a  casual 
mark  as  that  would  be  transmitted  for  such  a  length  of  time,  it 
certainly  is  of  consequence  that  there  should  be  no  time  and  ex- 
pense thrown  away  upon  those  animals  who  have  obvious  defects, 
mental  or  physical. 

The  dam  should  be  capacious,  of  good  disposition,  good  consti- 
tution and  good  habits.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  really 
good  man  ever  came  from  a  bad  mother,  and  we  shoidd  vainly  ex- 
pect a  good  and  serviceable  colt,  from  sire  or  dam,  who  had  vicious 
habits,  vicious  propensities,  or  physical  defects.  Both  sire  and 
dam,  then,  should  possess  intelligence,  good  nature,  good  constitu- 
tion and  good  habits.  The  sh-e  should  be  spirited, — a  quality  not 
inconsistent  Avith  good  disposition,  though  many  spirited  horses 
have  strong  tempers, — a  fault  that  undoubtedly  nmj  be  attributed, 
in  many  instances,  to  defective  education  ;  but  however  good  in 
other  respects,  however  symmetrical  or  gifted  with  physical 
beauty,  we  would  caution  against  the  use  of  any  sire  that  had 
vicious  qualities  or  habits.  An  irritable  horse,  with  a  disposition 
to  be  kicking,  or  biting,  or  crowding  in  the  stall,  is  a  brute  not 
entitled  to  the  care  and  companionship  of  man,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  offer  such  for  the  use  of  the  pubhc,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful his  form,  or  satisfactory  his  pedigree. 

The  Morgan,  or  Vermont  horse,  answers  our  working,  farming, 
or  general  purposes  better  than  any  other  that  has  appeared  hi 
New  England  ;  if  it  have  a  dash  of  the  Messenger  blood,  or  of 
the  thoroughbred  again  infused,  it  might,  probably,  be  somewhat 
improved  now  ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  is,  those  who  have  the  stock 
in  perfection  will  hardly  look  for  a  better. 

In  concluding  these  brief  suggestions,  we  would  recommend 
that  measures  be  taken  by  the  Society  to  have  at  its  disposal  such 
a  horse  for  the  use  of  the  County  as  will  help  to  improve  our 
stock  of  horses  generally,  being  convinced  tliat  it  would  be  a  salu- 
tary measure,  encouraging  our  farmers  to  devote  more  attention 
to  keeping  up  the  breed  of  that  animal  upon  whose  good  qualities 
so  much  of  pleasure,  convenience  and  comfort  depend. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  : — 

Stallions. 

First  premium  of  $10  and  diploma  to  E.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Fox- 
boro',  for  his  bay  horse  "  Zack  Allen." 

Second  premium  of  $7  to  Oliver  Dean,  of  Canton,  for  his  bay 
horse  "  General  Putnam." 

Third  premium  of  $o  to  S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  for  his 
light  bay  horse  "  Young  Ethan  Allen." 

A  diploma  to  Joseph  11.  Billings,  of  AVest  Koxbury,  for  his 
four-year-old  horse  "  Trustee." 
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A  diploma  to  Henry  Liversidge,  of  Dorchester,  for  his  Ethan 
Allen  horse,  five  years  old. 

For  three  years  old. 

First  premium  of  $5  and  diploma  to  E.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Fox- 
boro',  for  his  horse  "  Tomahawk." 

Second  premium  of  $3  to  M.  II.  Ballou,  of  Stoughton,  for  his 
horse  "  Charles  Sumner." 

Third  premium  of  f  2  to  Charles  W.  Mann,  of  Medway. 

For  07ie  year  old. 

First  premium  of  $5  to  Wm.  M.  Ferry,  of  Milton,  for  his  colt, 
sixteen  months  old. 

A  diploma  to  J.  Gilson,  of  Cambridge,  for  his  "  Black  Hawk 
and  Messenger." 

A  diploma  to  Albert  Day,  of  Boston,  for  his  horse  "  Black 
Hawk." 

A  diploma  to  Albert  Howe,  of  Brighton,  for  his  horse  "  Prince 
Albert." 

A  diploma  to  F.  F.  Record,  of  Stoughton. 

A  diploma  to  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  of  West  Roxbury,  for  his  splen- 
did thoroughbred  horse  "  Balrownie,"  Avhich  for  symmetry  of 
proportion,  unsurpassed  style,  and  graceful  action,  we  think  it 
Avould  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal. 

MATCHED    HORSES,    &C. 

The  Committee  on  the  several  classes  of  horses  allotted  to  them, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report : — 

3Iatched  Horses. 
First  premium  of  $10  and  diploma  to  Thomas  Adams,  of  Rox- 
bury. 

Second  premium  of  $7  to  Joseph  Fisher,  of  West  Dedham. 
Third  premium  not  awarded. 

Buggy  or  Chaise  Horses. 
First  premium  of  $8  and  diploma  to  A.  N.  Winslow,  of  South 
Dedham. 

Second  premium  of  $6  to  Alexander  Dickson,  of  West  Roxbury. 
Third  premium  of  %\  to  Aklcn  Bartlett,  of  Dedham. 

Draft  Horses. 
First  premium  of  $7  and  diploma  to  C.  A.  Bigelow,  of  Dover. 
Second  premium  of  $5  to  James  McLain,  of  Dedham. 
Third  premium  of  $3  to  F.  F.  Stedman,  of  Needham. 

Saddle  Horses. 
First  premium  of  $6  and  diploma  to  Daniel  Tucker,  of  Roxbury. 
Second  and  third  premiums  not  awarded. 
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Ponies. 

First  premium  of  $3  to  Hiram  Gcay,  of  Stoughton. 

Second  premium  of  $2  to  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  for  his  pony  "  Shetland  Queen." 

A  gratuity  of  $3  to  Joseph  Fisher,  of  Dedham,  for  his  pacing 
mare  "  Snowflake," 

A  gratuity  of  $2  to  J.  H.  Sprague,  of  South  Weymouth,  for 
his  Indian  pony. 

MARES    AND    FILLIES. 

Three  years   old   Colts. 

First  premium  of  $5  and  diploma  to  G.  D.  Draper,  of  West 
Dedham. 

Two  years  old  Colts. 

First  premium  of  $o  and  diploma  to  E.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Fox- 
boro',  for  his  filly  "  Ethan  Allen." 

Second  premium  of  $3  to  Otis  Johnson,  of  Sharon,  for  his 
Morgan. 

Third  premium  of  $1  to  S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  for  his 
"  Trustee  and  Messenger." 

One  year  old  Colts. 
First  premium  of  ^3  and  diploma  to  S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorches- 
ter, for  his  "  Flying  Morgan." 

Brood  Mare  and  Colt. 
Second  premium  of  $5  to  F.  F.  Stedman,  of  Needham. 

Horse  Colt,  two  years  old. 
First  premium  of  ^3  and  diploma  to  Calvin  Richards,  of  Dover. 

The  Committee's  purse  of  $100  was  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Stallions. 

First  premium  of  |30  to  Henry  Liversidge,  of  Dorchester,  for 
his  "  Young  Ethan." 

Second  premium  of  §20  to  E.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Foxboro',  for 
his  "  Zack  Allen." 

Roadsters. 
First  premium  of  $30  to  John  M.  Gay,  of  Stoughton. 
Second  premium  of  $20  to  A.  N.  Winslow,  of  South  Dedham. 

ARTHUR  W.  AUSTIN,  Chairman. 
West  Boxhnry,  Dec.  3,  1860. 
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KEPORT  ON  SWINE. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society 
to  award  the  prizes  for  excellence  in  Swine,  have  approached 
their  Avork  with  an  appreciation  of  the  honor  and  importance  of 
the  trust,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  theme  on  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  report. 

The  hog  is  a  grave  animal.  Your  committee  are  grave  men, 
and  the  subject  of  pork  is  a  solemn  subject ;  and  in  these  alarm- 
ing times,  when  the  ohve  tree  in  Europe  and  the  sperm  whale  in 
the  ocean  are  becoming  scarce,  and  our  whalers  are  getting  lazy 
or  discouraged,  and  we  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  all  such  olea- 
ginous material,  there  is  much  in  the  hog  to  interest  mankind — 
much  matter,  which  judiciously  used  and  fairly  tried,  will  pour  a 
flood  of  light  on  a  benighted  world. 

In  tender  infancy,  the  jng  is  regarded  with  kindness,  and  de- 
servedly receives  many  marks  of  affection.  Indeed  this  can 
hardly  be  otherwise,  there  is  so  much  about  him  to  win  our  con- 
fidence and  elicit  our  admiration.  Look  at  him  while  still  requir- 
ing the  care  and  protection  of  his  maternal  parent,  and  rapidly 
ripening  for  the  spit.  Is  there  an  object  in  nature  or  art  more 
beautiful  or  interesting  ?  His  countenance  how  expressive  !  his 
features  how  striking  !  His  figure  how  plump  and  transparent ! 
The  twinkle  of  his  eye  how  roguish  !  The  flexibility  of  his  snout 
how  wonderful  ! 

The  young  pig  is  a  type  of  innocence  and  happiness.  His 
voice  is  penetrating  and  highly  musical — insomuch  that  the  chro- 
matic scale  in  music  took  its  rise  from  the  melodious  sounds  which 
proceeded  from  the  glottis  of  this  interesting  quadruped,  when 
impatient  for  his  food.  And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Hog-nxth. 
adopted  the  curvilinear  line  of  beauty,  after  studying  the  hght 
and  graceful  twist  in  the  tail  of  a  frisky  young  porker  ! 

As  the  2^io  grows  older  he  becomes  more  sedate.  He  loses  the 
delicacy  of  his  proportions  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He 
is  no  longer  diffident  and  deferential.  The  graceful  kink  in  his 
tail  in  most  cases  disappears,  and  the  matured  liog,  with  a  long 
head,  an  indication  of  wisdom,  and  a  voice  ranging  from  the  deep- 
est bass  to  the  highest  treble,  stands  revealed  in  all  his  dignity 
and  grandeur  ! 

Among  the  virtues  of  the  full  grown  hog,  firmness,  in  some 
cases  amounting  to  obstinacy,  stands  conspicuous.  He  prides 
himself  on  a  primitive  plainness  of  manner,  and  a  contempt  for 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  which  have  ever  been  recognized  among 
civilized  nations ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  no  objection  to  his  character 
that  he  has  never  been  the  disciple  of  that  well  bred  reprobate, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  but  has  preferred  to  imitate  the  bearing  of  the 
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celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  although  a  giant  in  literature,  was 
a  p/;/-my  in  politeness. 

That  the  hog  has  some  weaknesses,  your  Committee  are  prepar- 
ed to  admit,  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his 
virtues.  In  Cincinnati,  and  other  jjork  cities  of  the  west,  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  hog  are  acknowledged.  The  people  have 
studied  his  character,  bear  witness  to  his  worth,  and  almost  iden- 
tify him  with  the  human  species.  It  is  even  said  that  the  children 
in  Cincinnati  learn  to  squeal  before  they  begin  to  talk  ;  and  one 
of  the  editors,  when  the  question  of  prohibiting  hogs  from  peram- 
bulating the  streets  was  brought  before  the  City  Council,  manifest- 
ed great  indignation.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  violation  of  our  dear- 
est personal  privileges." 

A  learned  pundit  has  happily  remarked,  that  if  brains  be  the 
measure  of  intellect,  as  phrenologists  assert,  a  hog  must  be  the 
wisest  of  created  animals,  for  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
of  the  race  can  boast  of  a  hogs-head  full  of  brains,  at  the  very 
least !  And  this  may  be  the  reason  why  Martin  Luther,  the  re- 
former, whenever  he  was  troubled  with  a  "fit  of  the  blues," 
would  rush  out  among  the  pigs,  and  hold  with  those  intellectual 
animals,  on  his  part,  a  silent  conversation.  Their  happy  coun- 
tenances, vocal  rejoicings,  and  good-natured  grunts,  exercised  a 
soothing  influence  on  the  spirits  of  this  learned  theologian,  and 
soon  restored  his  mind  to  its  Avonted  vigor. 

It  is  recorded  in  history  that  a  flock  of  geese  once  saved  the 
Roman  Capital.  But  history  is  proved  by  modern  documents,  to 
abound  more  in  fables  than  in  facts.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
the  saviors  of  Rome  were  a  "  drove  of  sunne^^''  who,  lounging 
around  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  discovered  the  daring  Gauls  as 
they  were  climbing  up  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  stimulated  by  the 
true  spirit  of  patriotism,  set  up  such  a  squall,  or  rather  squeal,  as 
not  only  to  alarm  the  sleepy  guard,  but  to  strike  a  panic  terror 
into  the  souls  of  the  invaders. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  the  hog,  by  his  wisdom  and 
intelligence,  has  proved  useful  to  man.  In  ships  on  the  broad 
ocean,  may  often  be  witnessed  his  sagacity  in  predicting  a  storm, 
and  the  emphatic  and  peculiar  manner — peering  over  the  bows, 
snuffing  the  wind  and  gambolling  about  the  decks — by  which  he 
proclaims  the  important  intelligence.  Every  ship  should  be  pro- 
vided with  one  of  these  animal  barometers. 

jNIany  instances  might  be  cited  where  the  alarm-evg  of  the  hog 
has  proved  of  signal  service  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  nations 
and  communities.  It  is  related  that  a  "  down-east  coaster," 
during  a  thick  fog,  was  once  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot, when  the  vigilant  skipper  heard  the  creaking  of  blocks 
and  other  noises,  which  ]»lainly  indicated  that  some  large  vessel 
was  coming  down  upon  him  before  the  Avind.  lie  had  neither 
10 
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gun  or  speaking-trumpet,  whereby  to  give  notice  of  his  position, 
but  being  fruitful  in  expedients,  and  having  on  board  a  tall  old 
porker,  he  roughly  seized  him  by  the  ear,  and  gave  it  a  terrible 
twist — the  consequence  of  which  was  a  tremendous  yell,  which 
sounded  far  and  wide,  like  a  steam- whistle  in  an  agony.  That 
this  expedient  had  the  desired  effect,  the  skipper  was  immediately 
apprised,  by  hearing  at  a  short  distance  a  sharp  and  stentorian 
voice  call  out,  "  Starboard  your  helm  Jack — bear  a  hand,  my 
boy  !  we  are  close  aboard  a  hog-yard  !" 

The  hog  is  not  an  epicure — that  is,  he  cares  not  for  expensive 
luxuries.  If  his  breakfast  is  toothsome  and  plentiful,  he  asks  not 
whether  it  cost  a  dollar  or  a  dime.  Nevertheless,  blessed  with 
the  appetite  of  an  "  old  salt,"  and  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  he 
may  well  be  called  a  good  liver — and  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
he  carries  a  good  liver  within  his  ribs  ;  aye,  and  an  excellent 
heart.,  too,  and  other  "  fixins  "  into  the  bargain. 

That  the  hog  is  a  glutton  we  are  constrained  to  admit.  Like 
some  two-legged  animals  of  our  acquaintance,  he  longs  for  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  without  doing  anything  to  deserve  them, 
and  grumbles  consumedly  if  he  does  not  get  them. 

But  if  the  hog  is  a  ravenous  eater,  he  does  credit  to  his  keeper. 
Feed  him  well,  and  if  of  a  good  breed,  he  will  thrive  upon  his 
food.  He  will  eat  and  grow  fat,  and  "  lard  the  lean  earth  as  he 
waddles  along  :"  unlike  many  a  biped  of  the  swinish  species,  who 
are  voracious  as  porkers — bolt  an  incredible  quantity  of  food 
without  regard  to  quality — yet  do  no  credit  to  their  keepers,  and 
obstinately  persist  in  remaining  as  lean  as  an  ale-wife  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter ! 

The  hog  is  not  naturally  a  glutton.  His  gormandizing  habits 
are  the  result  of  civilization.  He  has  acquired  them  by  living  in 
the  midst  of  mankind.  Indeed,  we  have  all  known  beasts  on  two 
legs,  who  in  gluttony  emulate  or  set  an  example  to  the  hog,  and 
like  their  noble  prototype,  grow  fat  and  unwieldy  by  incessant 
swilling  and  stuffing  ;  who  eat  and  sleep,  and  sleep  and  eat  again  ; 
v/hose  lives  are  scenes  of  sensual  indulgence  ;  and  who  serve  no 
useful  purpose  in  their  day  or  generation. 

That  the  hog  is  sometimes  wanting  in  wisdom,  and  bent  on  ac- 
comphshing  a  favorite  object,  regardless  of  the  effect  it  will  pro- 
duce on  others,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge.  Indeed  the 
troubles  which  not  long  since  occurred  between  the  English  and 
American  settlers  in  Oregon,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to  involve 
us  in  a  bloody  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  entirely  owing  to  un- 
justifiable conduct  on  the  part  of  a  self-willed  hog.  This  hog  Avas 
a  native  of  the  British  provinces,  and  owed  allegiance  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  but  like  the  unfortunate  General  Walker, 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  control  his  fillibustering  propensities, 
and  made  sad  havoc  in  the  potato  field  of  an  American   squatter 
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in  the  island  of  San  Juan.  The  squatter  very  properly  shot  the 
hog,  and  subsequently  resisted  by  force  of  arms,  an  order  for  his 
arrest.  This  caused  a  threatened  Avithdrawal  of  protection  from 
Indian  depredations  to  the  American  settlers,  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  An  appeal  Avas  made  to  General  Harney,  ^vho  in 
wilfulness  and  obstinacy  was  equal  to  any  hog  that  ever  squealed, 
for  protection  ;  in  comphance  with  which,  that  hot  headed  officer 
sent  Captain  Pickett  and  two  companies  of  United  States  infantry 
to  the  place,  causing  an  uproar  as  if  all  the  inmates  of  the  sty  had 
been  let  loose,  and  which  only  the  prudence  and  energy  of  Gen- 
eral Scott  could  quell. 

Of  the  -poUtics  of  the  hog  there  may  be  some  doubt.  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  aristocrat — he  does  not  belong  to  the  ruffleshirted 
or  silk  stocking  gentry,  but  is  evidently  partial  to  the  sayis  cuUotte 
fashion,  and  prides  himself  as  being  one  of  the  great  unwashed 
awinisk  multitude.  Yet  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  Democrat  or  a 
Whig.  He  urges  no  claim  to  the  name  or  doctrines  of  a  modern 
Republican,  and  he  knows  too  much  to  be  dubbed  a  Know- 
Notliinij. 

The  hog  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  worId)i(j-man,  for 
industry  is  not  his  hobby.  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  he  has  an 
aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  Indeed  it  was  said  by  a 
sagacious  foreigner  while  visiting  our  shores,  that  the  Jiog  is  the 
only  real  gentleman  to  be  seen.  Everybody  else,  including  the 
horse,  the  dog  and  the  cat,  work  for  their  living,  while  the  hog 
leads  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease. 

Neither  is  the  hog  a  leveller  or  a  communist,  for  he  does  not 
acknowledge  equal  rights  and  privileges,  but  acts  on  the  grab 
principle,  or  "  first  come,  first  served,"  and  "  he  who  gets  most  is 
the  best  fellow."  He  turns  up  his  nose  at  political  platforms, 
would  snap  his  fingers,  if  he  had  any.  at  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution, and  considers  a  long  string  of  resolutions  as  little  better 
than  gammon.  At  the  Presidential  election  in  1856,  the  hog 
Avas  decided  in  his  political  preferences.  Very  often  during  the 
campaign,  and  especially  after  having  finished  his  scanty  break- 
fast, when  his  trough,  empty  and  polished,  had  become  an  ex- 
liausted  receiver,  he  would  turn  up  his  sparkling  eyes  to  his 
|)atron,  and  by  beseeching  looks  and  pathetic  tones,  declare  him- 
self ready  to  "  go  the  whole  hog"  in  favor  of  fill-more. 

At  this  time,  when  the  tempest  of  party  strife  sweeps  over  the 
land,  and  when  searching  infjuiries  are  made  by  disinterested  pol- 
iticians into  the  political  preferences  of  an  animal  whose  physical 
proportions  and  respectability  of  character  would  add  innnense 
weight  to  any  party,  it  is  found  that  the  hog,  although  in  some  of 
his  acts  indicating  a  marked  preference,  has  not  fully  committed 
himself  in  favor  of  either  of  the  four  Presidential  candidates.  Ho 
cares  little  for  Breckinridge,  and  Lincoln  is  altogether  too  lean 
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for  his  fastidious  taste.  It  is  reported,  but  on  doubtful  authority, 
that  he  has  been  seen  to  grow  quite  frisky  at  the  sound  of  a  Bell, 
but  -whether  from  nervous  irritation  or  an  involuntary  expression 
of  his  approbation  of  the  Union  ticket,  is  unknown.  Douglas  car- 
ries about  with  him,  at  all  times,  too  much  of  the  S.A.D.,  to  suit 
his  merry  humor.  Nevertheless,  any  man  who  has  witnessed  the 
surprise  and  indignation  of  a  family  of  swine  when  interrupted  in 
their  foray  on  a  turnip  field  or  cabbage  garden,  or  who  has  seen 
a  drove  of  these  interesting  animals  luxuriously  reposing  in  a  pool 
of  stagnant  water,  will  readily  admit  that  they  are  hostile  to  "  in- 
tervention" on  the  part  of  Congress  or  any  other  power,  and  are 
ardent  admirers  of  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty.  Although 
the  hog  may  have  some  claim  to  the  title  of  an  "  odd-fellow,"  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  "  free-masons  ;"  for  knowing  the  uses 
he  will  in  all  likelihood  be  put  to  after  death,  he  instinctively 
shivers  with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron. 
xilthough  at  all  times  fond  of  rooting  in  "  free-soil,"  he  is  not  an 
abolitionist,  an  ultraist,  or  a  morbid  philanthropist,  who  labors  for 
the  good  of  his  species.  His  anxiety  is  for  himself.  He  wants 
to  get  the  yoke  off  his  own  neck,  the  ring  from  his  own  snout,  but 
cares  not  a  scrcqj  for  his  brethren  in  bondage.  In  a  word,  your 
Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hog  belongs  to 
that  numerous  and  therefore  highly  respectable  band  of  politicians, 
known  as  office-seekers,  who,  with  a  liberality  which  does  them 
honor,  go  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  spoils,  each  one  intent  ou 
getting  his  own  snout  into  the  public  trough,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  one  else. 

The  life  of  the  hog  is  a  short  and  merry  one.  His  yeai-s  are 
few,  but  while  he  lives  he  enjoys  life,  like  a  true  philosopher. 
Convinced  that  man  was  created  for  his  comfort  and  protection, 
he  eats  and  drinks  all  he  can  get,  leaving  not  a  rasher  behind; 
He  makes  merry  to-day,  caring  not  what  a  basting  to-morrow 
may  bring  forth. 

But  when  his  race  is  run,  and  the  fatal  knife  is  about  to  be 
plunged  into  his  bosom,  when  the  sisters  three,  with  their  shears, 
are  about  to  clip  the  vital  thread,  at  that  awful  moment,  I  regret 
to  say,  the  hog  does  not  manifest  the  fortitude  and  resolution  that 
might  be  expected  from  an  anini;d  so  strong-minded  in  other  re- 
spects. He  struggles  desjierately  witli  his  destinj^,  and  in  pierc- 
ing tones  denounces  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors,  and  protests 
against  the  deep  "  damnation  of  his  taking  off."  He  finally  gives 
up  the  ghost  Avith  a  squeal  more  diabolical  than  that  which  rang 
in  the  ears  of  holy  St.  Dunstan,  when  he  seized  the  nose  of  a  cer- 
tain nameless  celebrity  with  a  [lair  of  tongs. 

Such  is  the  character,  the  life  and  the  death  of  this  amiable 
and  cherished  (piadrupcd.  Tlie  "Macedonian  madman"  once 
said,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should  like  to  be  Diogenes." 
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(This  Diogenes,  as  every  body  knows,  was  an  old  gentleman  who 
fed  on  roots  and  lived  in  a  s^^.)  So  one  of  our  self-satisfied,  in- 
dolent, unproductive  bipeds,  Avho  eschews  work,  riots  on  the  indus- 
try of  others,  and  swills  down  potations  which  add  to  his  laziness 
and  take  from  him  the  power  to  labor,  might  well  exclaim,  "  If  I 
were  not  a  well-fed  gentleman,  I  should  like  to  be  a  hog !" 

The  hog  slaughtered  and  denuded  of  his  outer  covering,  makes 
a  grand  and  imposing  appearance,  with  his  hide  neatly  scraped 
and  shaven,  his  hind  legs  gracefully  spread  apart,  and  his  head 
hanging  down,  as  if  overcome  Avith  bashfulness  at  thus  becoming 
the  admired  of  all  admirers  ! 

And,  then,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  be- 
hold in  the  back  kitchen  or  spare-room  of  the  thrifty  farmer,  the 
remnants  of  this  modest  animal,  tastily  arranged  around  the 
room,  and  conjuring  up  delightful  visions  of  feasts  yet  to  come, 
surpassing  in  richness  of  nutriment  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  any  of 
which  a  Jeio  ever  partook. 

On  one  side  we  see  a  grave-looking  minister's  face,  with  round 
checks  neatly  shaven,  on  the  other  a  smiling  spare-rib  or  a  chop. 
A  shoulder  is  carefully  hanging  from  the  wall,  preparatory  to 
being  pickled  ;  and  a  symmetrically  cut  ham  by  its  side,  is  })a- 
tiently  awaiting  its  turn  to  be  smoked.  Piled  in  a  large  platter, 
and  reposing  on  the  dresser,  are  seen  the  feet,  the  ears,  the  snout 
and  tail,  all  ready  and  anxious  to  be  soused.  While  other  parts 
of  this  glorious  animal,  skilfully  prepared  and  carefully  amal- 
gamated : 

"  In  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out," 

are  arranged  with  exquisite  taste  in  festoons  around  the  room,  and 
add  a  crowning  glory  to  the  whole.  But  my  mouth  waters  at  the 
thought,  and  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Your  Committee  can  say,  with  pride  as  well  as  with  truth,  that, 
althoiigh  not  numerous,  the  pigs  at  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultu- 
ral Fair,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  and  plump  appearance,  have 
reflected  honor  on  themselves  and  the  County.  They  are  model 
pigs  ;  wonderful  specimens  of  the  perfection  to  which  pigs  may  be 
made  to  attain  in  this  progressive  age.  In  every  pen  we  have 
beheld  "  Young  America"  in  full  blast.  "  Forward  march "  is 
the. word,  "  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  and  "old  fogies"  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
in  a  few  years  the  prophecy  will  come  true,  that  the  ])rize  hogs 
at  our  Agricultural  Fairs,  will  be  but  huge  balls  of  blubber,  or 
jfenuine  hoo;'s  lard  from  the  snout  to  the  tail ! 

These  hogs  are  unlike  the  breed  of  racers  with  long  ears,  long 
bodies,  long  faces  and  long  legs,  which,  comparatively  a  few  years 
ago,  overran  the  State,  and  which  even  now  may  bo  found, — rare 
curiosities,  we  trust, — in  some  jiarts  of  the  Cunnuonwealth  ;    hogs 
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quarter  race,  or  an  English  hunter,  for  leaping  a  stone  wall  or  a 
five-barred  gate. 

They  are  still  more  unlike  a  slim  breed  of  pigs,  -which  some  of 
our  farmers  once  highly  prized,  and  which  were  only  prevented 
from  crawling  through  a  knot  hole  in  the  sty,  by  tying  an  over- 
hand knot  in  their  tails  !  Those  thin,  gaunt,  slab-sided  and  wolfisli- 
looking  hogs,  were  real  gormandizers,  but  would  not  ^ja//  for  their 
keeping.  They  had  other  queer  qualities,  too,  which  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious  inquirers  into  the  mysteries  of  human, — 
or  to  speak  more  correctly, — hog  nature. 

It  is  recorded  on  i2;ood  authoritv  that  one  man,  after  having; 
bought  one  of  these  unsightly  monstrosities  from  a  drove,  said  the 
pig  had  a  wonderful  appetite,  but  would  not  grow  an  inch  !  lie 
would'  eat  a  bucket  full  of  dough,  after  which  when  put  into  the 
same  bucket,  the  little  rascal  did  not  fill  it  half  full — and  did  not 
Aveigh  half  as  much  as  the  dough  did  before  the  pig  swallowed  it ! 
This  man  had  evidently  "  got  tlie  wrong  pig  by  the  ear  !" 

Ijut  this  subject  is  so  interesting  in  its  character,  and  your 
Committee  having  no  yokes  about  tlieir  necks,  and  perhaps  stimu- 
lated by  the  sentiment  of  the  poet, 

"  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind  " — 

have  insensibly  clambered  out  of  the  pcn^  and  wandered  bej^ond 
their  rightful  precincts.  Therefore,  if  we  can  expect  to  get  off 
Avith  a  whole  skin  and  save  our  bacon,  we  must  cut  short  the  thread 
of  our  discourse,  bring  our  discursive,  crooked  tale  to  an  end,  and 
give  you  the  knot  or  the  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  lest  we  should  be 
called  to  order  by  this  learned  and  dignified  Association,  with  a 
unanimous  r/runt  of  censure  ;  or  perhaps  be  reminded  in  a  gentlo 
"pig's  whisper,"  that  we  are  "  driving  our  hogs  to  a  wrong  mar- 
ket," and  becoming  too  prosy  and  solemn  for  this  cheerful  oc- 
casion. 

The  hog,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  animal  creation  in  all  which 
relates  to  intrinsic  worth  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  it  follows  that  the 
man  who  is  successful  in  improving  the  breed  of  swine,  is  superior 
to  the  common  race  of  men.  He  is  a  benefactor  in  the  truest 
sense  of  that  term,  and  entitled  to  a  far  richer  premium  than  any 
society  can  bestow.  The  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  successful 
destroyer  of  men,  must  bov/  before  the  good  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
enthusiastic  breeder  of  hogs. 

AVhere  many  are  worthy,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  who 
are  most  worthy.  Your  Committee,  however,  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  inmates  of  every  pen,  taken  a  measure  of  the  length 
of  their  phizzes,  sounded  the  de])th  of  the  oleaginous  matter  on 
their  ribs,  and  made  an  estimate  of  their  com})arative  merits,  and 
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are  prepared  to  report  the  result.  And  ■s\hile  the  successful  can- 
didates for  these  honors  receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends 
and  fellow  laborers  in  this  Association,  we  trust  that  those  who, 
fired  by  commendable  emulation,  have  striven  in  vain  to  win  the 
highest  prizes,  will  not  be  forgotten  and  passed  lightly  by  without 
even  a  word  of  encouragement.  There  was  merit  in  the  attempt. 
They  may  have  deserved  success,  although  they  obtained  it  not. 
Let  them  remember  the  more  than  stoic  philosophy  of  Jacob 
Faithftd  ;  their  praiseworthy  efforts  may  be  attended  with  "  better 
luck  next  time." 

In  the  mean  time  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates for  honors  and  rewards  will  not  bristle  vp,  while  listening 
to  the  award  of  your  Committee,  and  pronounce  their  decision 
f/ammon  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  that  this  grave  and  learned 
assembly  will  not  snort  ri(/ht  out  and  denounce  the  Chairman  as  a 
great  bore,  perhaps  of  the  Hoosac  breed,  for  detaining  business 
men  so  long  with  a  tale  of  many  twists — 

" told  by  an  idiot, 


Full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

Without  further  circumlocution,  therefore,  your  Committee  will 
proceed  directly  to  the  business  which  they  were  appointed  to 
transact.  Not,  however,  without  manifesting  their  appreciation 
of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  them  on  the  part  of 
the  Trustees,  by  vesting  in  their  hands  a  trust  of  such  magnitude 
and  responsibility. 

Your  Committee  on  Swine  ask  leave  to  report  that  tlie  whole 
number  of  entries  \sfour  ;  and  recommend  the  award  of  Premiums 
and  Gratuities  as  follows  : 

Bores. — Best  Boar  not  less  than  six  months  old,  to  Bichard 
Bichardson,  of  East  Medway,  first  premium,  $0.00. 

Second  best  to  Bichard  Bichardson,  second  premium,  $4.00. 

Soivs. — Sow  not  less  than  six  months  old,  to  Solomon  Flagg,  of 
West  Needham,  second  premium,  $4.00. 

Little  Weaned  P/</s.— Best  litter  to  A.  IT.  and  E.  B.  Metcalf, 
of  Franklin,  first  premium,  $6.00. 

Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  a  Gratuity  of  two  dol- 
lars to  Solomon  Flagg,  of  West  Needham,  for  four  pigs  of  the 
Suffolk  and  Mackay  breed. 

Also  a  Gratuity  of  four  dollars  to  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  for  four  pigs 
of  the  Sufl[blk  and  Middlesex  breed. 

Y'^our  Committee,  on  some  accounts,  regret  that  the  number  of 
entries  at  the  Exhibition  is  so  limited,  when  there  is  abundance  of 
material  in  the  shape  oi  livin;/  jwrk  of  the  best  qualit}^  in  Norfolk 
County.     But  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  obtuse  intellect,  that 
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this  deficiency  in  numbers  has  lessened  the  labors  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  verifies  the  good  old  proverb,  "  There  can  hardly  be  a 
great  evil  -without  a  little  good."  Allot' which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted by 

JOHN  S.  SLEEPER,   Chairman. 
Dedham,  Sept.  27,  18G0. 


REPORT  ON  WORKING  OXEN. 

[This  Report  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  volume  of  Trans- 
actions for  1859,  and  is  therefore  inserted  in  the  present  volume, 
as  it  contains  suggestions  of  great  practical  importance.] 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  have  attended  to  the  duty 
assigned  them,  and  submit  the  following  Report : — 

In  making  up  our  Report,  your  Committee  feel  called  upon  by 
a  sense  of  duty  which  we  owe  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  to  speak 
plainly  of  some  of  the  defects  in  the  training  of  working  oxen,  and 
to  make  some  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  general  subject,  which, 
if  faithfully  followed  by  every  farmer,  would  greatly  aid  him  in 
making  the  patient  ox  a  true  and  faithful  help-meet  in  the  heavy 
and  all  important  operations  of  the  farm. 

At  the  trial  for  drawing  and  backing,  your  Committee  were  sat- 
isfied that  there  was  strength  enough  for  the  draught,  but  not  that 
early  and  thorough  training  necessary  to  make  the  backing  easy, 
and  they  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  load  was  at  least 
five  hundred  pounds  too  heavy  to  test  the  strength  and  training  of 
the  team.  Farmers  do  not  often  load  their  cattle  as  is  required 
of  them  at  the  Exhibition,  and  hence  we  find  perhaps  only  one  pair 
in  a  hundred  that  do  the  work  with  ease  and  credit  to  themselves. 
AVe  think  that  the  strength  and  training  would  be  more  fully  tested 
by  a  less  weight. 

The  same  early,  mild  and  faithful  training  which  is  so  essential 
in  a  well  ordered  family,  will  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  brute,  and  will  make  the  patient  ox  truly  a  help-meet 
which  the  enterprising  farmer  would  not  exchange  for  any  other 
team.  We  Avould  recommend  the  addition  to  the  list  of  a  premium 
for  the  earliest  and  best  trained  pair  of  three  years  old  steers. 

For  the  Committee, 

WALTER  IL  FISHER,  Chairman. 
Franklin,  Dee.  1,  1859. 
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REPORT  ON  POULTRY. 

Fotvls. — First  premium  of  $6.00  to  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  West 
Roxbury,  for  best  collection. 

Second  premium  of  $4.00  to  Zebina  Smith,  of  Dedham,  for 
second  best  collection. 

Geese. — First  premium  of  $4.00  to  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  West 
Roxburj. 

Second  premium  of  $2.00  to  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  West 
Needham. 

Ducks. — First  premium  of  $4.00  to  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  West 
Roxburj. 

Shanghai  Fotvls. — First  premium  of  $2.00  to  James  Farring- 
ton,  of  Dedham. 

Dorking  Fowls. — First  premium  of  $2.00  to  James  Farrington, 
of  Dedham. 

Black  Spanish. — First  premium  of  $2.00  to  James  Calder,  of 
Dedham. 

Bantams. — First  premium  of  $2.00  to  Martin  Morris,  of 
Milton. 

Second  premium  of  $1.00  to  Jason  W.  Houghton,  of  Milton. 

There  were  other  varieties  of  fowls  that  appeared  worthy  of 
premium,  but  were  debarred  by  the  limitations  of  the  Society. 

ROBERT  MANSFIELD,  Chairman. 
Needham,  Sept.  29,  1860. 


REPORTS  ON  PLOUGHING. 


DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

First  premium  of  $15  to  Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover.     Prouty 
&  Mears  Plough,  No.  155. 

Third  premium  of  $9  to  John  Eaton,  of  Dedham.     Lion  Plough, 
No.  61. 

Michigan  Subsoil  Plough. — Second  premium  of  $12  to  Luther 
Eaton,  of  Dedham. 

ROBERT  PORTER,  Chairman. 

Stoughton,  Sept.  29, 1860. 

n 
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SINGLE  TEAMS. 

First  premium  of  $12  to  Jeremiah  W.  Gay,  of  Dedham. 
Second  premium  of  $10  to  Willard  P.  Clark,  of  Medway. 
Third  premium  of  $8  to  Jonathan  Avery,  of  Needham. 
Fourth  premium  of  $6  to  Silas  G.  Williams,  of  Needham. 

CALVIN  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 

Dover,  Sept.  29,  1860. 


REPORT  ON  SPADING. 

First  premium  of  $5  to  Daniel  McAuliffe,  of  Dorchester. 
Second  premium  of  $4  to  Dennis  Cashman,  of  Dorchester. 
Third  premium  of  $3  to  Patrick  McAuliffe,  of  Dorchester. 
Fourth  premium  of  $2  to  Matthew  Welch,  of  Brookline. 
Diploma  to  Dennis  Doody,  of  Dorchester,  and  also  to   Francis 
Roney,  of  Dedham. 

AARON  D.  WELD,  Chamnan. 

West  Roxhury,  Sept.  29,  1860. 


REPORTS  ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Straiv. 

The  Committee  on  Straw  Manufactures  regret  to  say  that  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  interest  felt  in  exhibiting  specimens  in  this 
important  branch  of  business. 

There  were  no  bonnets  offered,  and  but  two  lots  of  straw  braid 
— one  of  100  yards  by  Mrs.  Betsey  Randall,  of  Sharon,  to  whom 
the  first  premium  of  $2  is  awarded. 

The  other  160  yards,  by  Mrs.  Staples,  of  Dedham,  the  second 
premium  of  $1. 

For  statistical  and  other  interesting  information  in  relation  to 
the  importance  of  the  straw  business,  we  are  happy  to  refer  to  the 
very  able  and  interesting  report  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Fisher,  Chairman 
of  the  former  Committee. 

CHARLES  HAMANT,  Chairman. 

Medfield,  Sept.  29, 1860. 


Native  Wines,  Jellies,  Preserves,  ^c. 

For  very  successful  experiment  in  crjstalizing  and  refining 
maple  syrup,  the  Society's  diploma  to  U.  W.  Boyden,  of  Foxbo- 
rough.     (A  lad  11  years  of  age.) 

For  best  wine  from  cultivated  grapes,  the  Society's  diploma  to 
Henry  Goulding,  of  Dover. 

For  best  honey  in  comb,  the  Society's  diploma  to  N.  Lon'^fel- 
low,  of  Needham.  JOHN  W.  THOMAS,   Chairmal. 

Dedham,  Sept.  29,  1860. 

Carriages. 
First  premium  of  $-1  to  Cushman,  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Medfield> 
for  best  covered  wagon. 

First  premium  of  $4  to  Sidney  E.  Morse,  of  South  Dedham, 
for  best  open  buggy  wagon. 

First  premium  of  %o  to  Charles  Bird,  2d,  of  East  Walpole,  for 
best  express  wagon. 

SANFORD  CARROLL,  Chairman. 
Dedham,  Sept.  29,  1860. 

Leather,  and  Articles  Manufactured  Therefrom. 
First  premium  of  $3  to  Reynolds  and  Monk,  of  Stoughton,  for 
best  specimen  of  calf  boots. 

For  a  leather  walking  stick,  the  Society's  diploma  to  J.  L. 
Scott,  of  Stoughton. 

JOSEPH  DAY,  Chairman. 
Dedham,  Sept.  29,  1860. 


REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LMPLEMENTS. 

Whole  number  of  contributors,  6. 

The  Committee  award  to  Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  the  best  collection  of  Agricultural  Implements,  a  premium 
of  $12. 

To  Adams  &  Shepard,  of  Franklin,  for  their  0.  K.  apple  parer 
and  sheer,  a  premium  of  $2. 

To  H.  A.  Dickerman  &  Co.,  of  Stoughton,  for  carriage  jacks, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $5  to  Benjamin 
F.  Boyden,  of  Foxboro',  for  his  skeleton  plough.  This  plough  is 
fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Implements  for  the  year  1859.     Mr.  Boyden  has  made  some  al- 
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terations  in  its  construction  since  that  time,  and  proposes  to  make 
further  improvements  upon  it.  We  think  he  should  be  encoura- 
ged in  his  endeavors  to  perfect  a  plough  which  will  be  well  adapted 
to  ploughing  old  land,  especially  where  the  object  is  to  stir  and 
})ulverize  the  soil,  rnther  than  to  turn  it  over  or  reverse  it. 

Elijah  Dunbar,  of  Canton,  exhibited  a  "  Bucklin's  Patent  Tooth 
Harrow."  This  harrow  is  the  same  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Dunbar  last  year,  and  Avas  duly  noticed  and  described  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee.  We  regret  that  we  were  not  present  at 
the  time  it  was  operated  at  the  ploughing  match  the  present  year. 

From  an  examination  of  the  ground  after  it  had  been  used — 
•which  was  meadow  sward,  newly  turned — we  should  judge  it  to  be 
a  very  useful  implement,  especially  for  harrowing  in  grain  of  all 
kinds.  It  works  deeper  than  the  common  scjuare  tooth  harrow, 
stirs  the  soil  more  thoroughly,  and  leaves  it  much  lighter.  Let 
the  farmers  of  our  County  give  it  a  trial. 

To  Mr.  Dunbar  we  award  a  diploma. 

Caleb  Bates,  of  Kingston,  exhibited  his  patent  stump  and  rock 
lifter.  This  machine  was  patented  the  present  year,  and  we 
notice  it  in  our  Report  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  New 
Inventions. 

Although  not  entirely  an  agricidtural  implement,  yet  it  is  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  farmers  as  well  as  all  other  persons  who  have 
occasion  to  raise  heavy  weights.  Its  construction  is  simple,  its 
Aveight  light,  its  operation  easy,  and  it  has  the  most  economical 
application  of  power  of  any  machine  which  has  yet  been  invented. 
For  its  introduction  into  Norfolk  County  we  award  a  diploma. 

STEPHEN  W.  RICHARDSON,  Chairman. 
FranUin,  Oct.  17,  18G0. 


PiEPORT  ON  LADIES'  AVORK. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Ladies'  Work  submit  the  foUoAving  report : — 

To  Mrs.  S.  E.  Leonard,  of  Foxboro',  for  best  bed-quilt, 
particular  reference  being  had  to  the  excellent  quilt- 
ing,         ,^3.00 

To  Mrs.  H.  Coombs,  of  Canton,  for  second  best  bed-quilt, 

of  application  work,  .....  2.00 

To  Mrs.  Lusher  Gay,  of  West  Dedham,  for  knit  counter- 
pane, .......  2,00 

To  Mrs.  Robert  Mansfield,  of  West  Needham,  for   best 

hair  wreath,  ......  2.00 

To  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stedman,  of  Needham,  for  second  best  hair 

■wreath, 1.00 
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To  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stedman,  of  Needham,  for  cheneille  lamp- 
mat,       ........  .50 

To  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stedman,  of  Needham,  for  embroidered 

chair  cover,  ......  1.00 

To  Mrs.  Caroline  Ellis,  of  Walpole,  for  best  cone  picture 

frame,  .......  1.00 

To  Miss  Olive  Richards,  of  Sharon,  for  second  best  cone 

picture  frame,  ......  .50 

To  Mrs.  Susan  Shaw,  of  Dedham,  for  collection  of  cone 

work,  picture  frames,  baskets,  &c.,  .         .  1.00 

To  Miss  Emma  E,.  Swan,  of  Stoughton,  for  four  worsted 

tidies,  1.00 

To  Mrs.  James  Farrington,  of  Dedham,  for  one  pair  of  knit 

woolen  hose,  and  one  pair  half-hose,  .         .  1.00 

To  Master  Colburn  E.  Vose,  for  two  pairs  children's  knit 
hose,  the  Society's  diploma. 

To  Miss  Frances  H.  Howard,  and  Miss  Mary  Shumway, 

for  crocheted  tidies,  each  ....  .50 

To  Miss  Lizzie  Johnson,  of  Dedham,  for  worsted  hoods,  .50 

To  Miss  Josephine  H.  Kingsbury,  of  Dedham,  for   knit 

worsted  .cushion,  .....  .50 

To  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ellis,  of  Walpole,  12  years  of  age,  for 

pencil  and  crayon  drawings,  .         .         .  1.00 

To  Mrs.  George  Vose,  of  Milton,  potichomanie  vase,  1.00 

To  Miss  Sarah  J.  Alden,  of  Dedham,  for  tatting  work,  .50 

To  Miss  A.  Fannie  Gray,  of  Walpole,  for  best  embroider- 
ed flannel,  infant's  skirt,  ....  1.00 

To  Mrs.  Ingalls,  of  Dedham,  70  years  of  age,  for  embroid- 
ered flannel,  2  large  skirts,       ....  1.00 

To  Mr.  E.  N.  Shepard,  of  Dedham,  for  his  fine  display  of 
knit  worsted  Avork  and  ladies'  head  dresses,  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee  and  the  Society's  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  John  Bullard,  of  Dedham,  for  a  beautiful  worsted 
Affghan  or  carriage  blanket,  $2.  Mrs.  B.  also 
exhibited  a  beautifully  wrought  worsted  cushion. 

To  Miss  Chester,  of  Dedham,  for  carriage  blanket,  equal 

to  Mrs.  BuUard's,    but   unfinished,  .  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Milly  Capen,  of  Stoughton,  a  lady  92  years  old,  sent 
good  specimens  of  knitting  and  sewing,  performed 
under  unusual  physical  difiiculties.  To  her  we  award 
a  diploma. 

To  Mrs.  Betsey  Baker,  of  West  Dedham,  74  years  of  age, 
(the  lad}'-  who  made  the  first  straw  bonnet  in 
America,)  for  an  openwork  straw  hat,  recently 
made, 1.00 

To  Mrs.  Emily  Farrington,  of  Dedham,  for  specimen  of 

plain  sewing,  ......  1.00 
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To  Miss  Amelia  Boyd,  of  Rockville,  for  worsted  picture, 
illustrative  of  Burns'  song  "  John  Anderson  my 
Joe,"  1.00 

To  Miss  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  for  wrought  chair  seat,  1.00 

To  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Weathers,  of  Dedham,  for  needle- 
worked  skirt,  ......  1.00 

Mrs.  Buck,  a  lady  88  years  of  age,  sent  a  nice  specimen  of 
knitting  worthy  of  notice, 

Mrs.  Mackintosh,  of  Ncedham,  presented  to  the  respected  Pre- 
sident of  our  Society  a  beautiful  cone  picture-frame,  which  was 
duly  admired,  perhaps  the  more  so  as  it  enclosed  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Wilder  himself 

The  Misses  who  sent  fine  specimens  of  juvenile  industry 
shew  good  promise  of  being  successful  competitors  for  the  best 
premiums,  at  no  distant  day. 

Mr.  J.  Bumstead,  of  Dedham,  exhibited  a  raw  silk  bed  blanket 
of  Chinese  manufacture,  worthy  of  notice. 

For  the  premium  offered  for  patching  and  darning,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  there  were  no  competitors.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Clapp 
exhibited  a  good  specimen  of  darning,  performed  too  long  since  to 
come  within  the  rules  of  the  Society.  It  is  not  too  late  for  our 
young  ladies  to  7nend,  and  we  hope  another  year  will  show  a 
spirited  competition  in  this  useful  department. 

Masters  Joseph  H.  Lathrop  and  William  H.  Cobb  placed  on 
our  table  fine  specimens  of  stufied  birds,  their  own  handiwork, 
which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

As  the  ladies,  at  this  time,  are  much  interested  in  the  exercise 
of  boating,  we  award  to  Master  Joseph  H.  Lathrop  our  thanks  for 
the  beautiful  models  of  wherries  executed  by  him,  and  exhibited 
on  our  table. 

The  ladies'  department  of  the  exhibition,  we  regret  to  say,  was 
not  what  it  has  formerly  been,  or  what  it  should  be  ;  perhaps,  in 
part,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee,  affording  little  encouragement  to  exhibitors.  We 
hope  to  see  a  decided  improvement,  as  the  funds  of  the  Society 
shall  increase. 

MRS.  SANFORD  HOWARD, 
MRS.  GEORGE  ALDEN, 
MRS.  JOHN  S.  HUBBARD, 
MRS.  S.  ATWOOD, 
MRS.  WALTER  H.  FISHER, 

Dedham,  Sept.  29, 1860. 


>  Committee. 
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RECAPITULATION    OF    PREMIUMS 


AWARDED   BY   THE 


NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  FOR  18G0. 


GRAIN  CROPS. 

A.  L.  Smith, 
John  Sias, 

B.  N.  Sawin, 


I  Mrs.  Elijah  Tucker, 
^10  I  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Adams, 
8  1  Mrs.  Edwin  Davenport, 
6  '  Mrs.  Lucas  Pond, 


CLEARING    UNIMPROVED 
LANDS. 

John  Sias,  $8 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PASTURES. 

Calvin  Richards,  $10 

A.  L.  Smith,  5 

FRUIT. 

Thaddeus  Clapp,  $6 

A.  D.  Weld,  6 

Samuel  Walker  &  Co.,  4 

Charles  B.  Shaw,  4 

Edmund  Tucker,  4 

T.  G.  Whytal,  ,     3 

George  Davenport,  3 

N.  Longfellow,  3 

N.  T.  Davenport,  2 

E.'PoUeys,  2 

Royal  W.  Turner,  2 

Ma'cey  Randall,  Jr.,  2 

Henry  Goulding,  1 

FLOWERS. 

Barnes  &  Washburn,  $10 

Macey  Randall,  Jr.,  6 

Lewis  Davenjiort,  4 

Mrs.  H.  r.  Mackintosh,  2 

Eohert,  Marion  and  Lizzie  Watt,  2 

E.  H.  Blackman,  2 

Mrs.  R.  Richardson,  1 

John  II.  Adams,  1 

BREAD. 

Mrs.  Charles  Coburn,  Jr.,  $3 

Mrs.  El)enezer  Paul,  3 

Miss  E.  S.  Sewall,  3 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kollock,  3 


DAIRY. 
Misses  Lucy  and  Mary  Morse, 
E.  T.  Everett, 
James  P.  Clark, 
Mrs.  A.  Lynch, 

VEGETABLES. 

James  Cartwright, 
Augustus  Parker, 
George  R.  Sampson, 
Eliphalet  Stone, 
C.  A.  Ilewins, 
Benjamin  White, 

HORSES. 

E.  P.  Cai-)oenter, 
Henry  Liversidgc, 
John'M.  Gay, 

A.  N.  Winslow, 
Thomas  Adams, 
Joseph  Fisher, 
S.  J.  Capon, 

F.  F.  Stedman, 
Oliver  Dean, 
C.  A.  Bigelow, 
Alexander  Dickson, 
Daniel  Tucker, 
Wm.  M.  Ferry, 
.lames  McLain, 

G.  D.  Draper, 
Alden  Bartlett, 
M.  II.  Ballou, 
Hiram  Gay, 
Otis  .lohnson, 
Calvin  Richards, 
Charles  W.  Mann, 
Arthur  W.  Austin, 
J.  H.  Sprague, 


10 
5 
3 


30 
30 

28 
10 
10 
9 
8 
7 
7 
0 
(') 


SWINE. 

Richard  Richardson, 
Solomon  Flagg, 
A.  H.  &E.  E.Metcalf, 
W.  T.  G.  Morton, 

POULTRY. 
Arthur  W.  Austin, 
Zebina  Smith, 
James  Farrington, 
W.  T.  G.  Morton, 
James  Calder, 
Martin  Morris, 
Jason  W.  Houghton, 

PLOUGHING. 
Henry  Goulding, 
Luther  Eaton, 
Jeremiah  W.  Gay, 
Willard  P.  Clark, 
John  Eaton, 
Jonathan  Avery, 
Silas  G.  Williams, 

SPADING. 
D.  McAulitr, 
Dennis  Cashman, 


$10 
6 
6 
4 


$14 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 


$15 

$12 

12 

10 

9 


P.  McAuliff,  3 

Matthew  Welch,  2 

STRAW  MANUFACTURES. 

Mrs.  Betsey  Randall,  $2 

Mrs.  Jedida  Staples,  1 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURES. 

Reynolds  &  Monk,  $3 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood,  $12 

B.  F.  Boyden,  5 

CARRIAGES. 

Cushman,  Baker  &  Co.,  $4 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  4 

Charles  Bird,  2d,  3 

LADIES'  WORK. 

Premiums  on  pp.  84,  85,  86,  30.50 

Total,  $624.50 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


C.    C.    Churchill,    Treasurer,    in   account   with   the  Norfolk 
Agricultural   Society. 

Dr. 

To  balance  in  Treasury,  Nov.  30,  1859,            .         .         ,  $643.35 

From  Commonwealth, GOO. 00 

Proceeds  of  Agricultural  Exhibition,  September,  1860,       .  400.00 

Cash  received  for  admission, — three  new  members,    .         .  12.00 


1,655.35 


Contra. 

Cr. 

Cash  paid  incidental  expenses,        .... 

.•      $342.69 

"       "    premiums, 

474.00 

"       "    interest,          ...... 

295.00 

"       "    salary  of  Recording  Secretary,  one  year,    . 

50.00 

"      of  Treasurer,                     "       "      . 

25.00 

"     balance  in  Treasury, 

468.66 

$1,655.35 
C.  C.  CHURCHILL,   Treasurer. 


November  30,  1860. 
12 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

AT    THE 

TWELFTH   ANNUAL    EXHIBITION 

OF    THE 

NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

At  Agricultural  Hall,  Sept.  26,  1860. 


It  having  been  ordered  by  the  Society,  that  the  Address  should 
be  delivered  in  its  Hall,  instead  of  a  church  as  heretofore,  a  Pro- 
cession was  formed  on  the  Fair  grounds  at  llj  o'clock,  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Charles  H.  French,  of  Canton,  Chief  Marshal, 
and  his  Assistants.  This  was  preceded  by  the  Dedham  Brass 
Band,  and  after  marching  around  the  Common,  entered  the  Hall, 
where  tables  had  been  spread  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. After  this  large  audience  were  seated,  and  quiet  restored, 
the  President  of  the  Society  called  upon  Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow, 
of  Mcdfield,  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  B.  made  a  fervent  prayer  "  to  the  God  of  harvests,"  for  the 
manifold  blessings  he  had  bestowed  on  his  creatures  during  the 
past  year.  He  concluded  by  asking  the  Deity  to  "  cheer  us  in 
life,  be  with  us  in  death,  and  to  gather  us  all,  at  length,  to  the 
fields  of  the  Heavenly  Canaan,  whose  harvest  of  delight  shall  be 
gathered  in  with  shoutings  of  eternal  joy." 

The  Dinner  having  been  disposed  of,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
the  President,  rose  and  addressed  the  Society. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  Agriculture,  and  the  spe- 
cial blessing  which  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  to  this  calling.  Twelve 
years  had  completed  their  course  since  the  organization  of  the 
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Society.  A  kind  Providence  had  crowned  their  efforts  with  signal 
success,  and  enabled  many  of  them  from  year  to  year  to  assemble  in 
that  place  for  the  promotion  of  their  favorite  art.  But  all  were  not 
there  !  Since  the  last  Anniversary,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  had  occupied  official  positions  since  its  formation,  had 
fulfilled  their  earthly  mission,  and  would  meet  with  them  no  more  : 
Rev.  Ralph  Sanger,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Dover, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May 
6th,  aged  74  years.  He  Avas  one  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of 
the  Association,  a  gentleman  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  for  his  character- 
istic modesty,  his  genial  temperament,  his  suavity  of  manners,  and 
for  his  eminent  Christian  virtues.  They  had  also  to  mourn  the 
decease  of  Hon.  Benjamin  V.  French,  of  Dorchester,  another  Vice 
President,  who  died  April  10,  aged  68  years.  Mr.  French  was 
ardently  devoted  to  the  interest  of  terraculture  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense.  He  had  held  important  official  positions  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  State  and  country. 
Few  men  had  been  more  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  few  more  strongly  attached  to  rural  life  and  rural  happiness. 
Even  to  the  close  of  life  these  were  cherished  objects. 

Those  worthy  men  had  fallen  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  but  those 
present  still  hved  to  promote  the  cause  so  dear  to  their  hearts, 
and  to  execute  plans  which  they  helped  to  inaugurate,  and  around 
which  their  fondest  hopes  had  clustered. 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  turning  from  the  past  to  the  present,  congratu- 
lated the  Society  on  the  Exhibition  of  the  day.  Like  its  prede- 
cessors, it  had  given  evidence  of  improvement,  and  although  de- 
prived of  an  important  department  of  a  Cattle  Show,  the  cattle 
themselves,  it  had  in  several  respects  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  friends.  Mr.  Wilder  closed  with  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  members  to  attain  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  all  the  industrial  arts,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  march  of  civilization. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  of 
Boston,  as  the  orator  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hillard's  address,  which 
was  admirable  in  its  tone,  style,  and  character,  was  listened  to 
with  undivided  attention,  and  at  its  close  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed.    [For  Address,  see  page  9.] 
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Next  in  order  came  a 

SONG, 

WRITTEN   EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  OCCASION,    BY   REV.    CHARLES  C.   SEWALL,    OF  MEDFIELD. 

Tune — "  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Revolvins;  time,  as  oft  before, 

Has  brought  the  Harvest  round ; 
And  we  are  gathered  here,  onoe  more, 
With  Harvest's  blessings  crown'd. 
Chorus.     For  God  hath  blest  the  toil  that  dress'd 
And  till'd  the  teenaing  earth ; 

And  we  now  rest,  all  fears  suppress'd, 
Of  Winter's  cold  or  dearth. 

Our  barns  are  fill'd  ; — our  hei-ds  yet  live, 

Though  few  are  here  to-day  ; 
The  "plague"  they  cannot  get  nor  give 
Since  they  are  kept  away. 
Chorus.     "  That"plague  won't  spread," — 'tis  sagely  said, — 
"  If  cattle  stay  at  home, 
There  kept  and  fed,  till  they  are  dead, 
And  ne'er  allow'd  to  roam  !" 

Our  steeds — they  ample  proof  can  show 

Of  vigor  and  of  speed. 
Our  poultry,  sheep  and  swine — all  know 
Have  had  good  care  and  feed. 
Chorus.    No  higher  speed,  we  thmk,  indeed. 
Will  any  see  to-day  ; — 
And  care  and  feed — none  others  plead, 
Should  greater  thrift  display. 

Our  fruits — they  are  our  boast  and  pride ; 

Tempting  and  rich  and  rare  ; — 
Our  flowers — none  others  are,  beside, 
More  beautiful  or  fair. 
Chorus.     For  fruits  more  rare  or  flowers  fair 
Than  Norfolk  shows  to-day, — 
We  know  not  where  on  earth  they  are ; 
Nor  who  their  place  can  say. 

Our  crops  of  roots  and  crops  of  grain, — 

AVhere  else  did  finer  grow  V 
Our  tools  and  wains — they  try  in  vain. 
Who  better  work  would  show. 
Chorus.     Such  roots  and  grains,  from  hills  Or  plains, 
We  do  not  often  see  ; 
And  tools  or  wains — who  here  complains 
That  alter'd  tliey  should  be  ? 

Revolving  time  has  borne  away 

Friends,  whom  we  oft  met  here  ; 
We  knew  their  worth  ;   we  wish'd  their  stay  ; 
But  shed  for  them  no  tear. 
Choruis.     For  they  are  gone,  their  life's  work  done. 
Where  soon  again  we'll  meet ; 
And,  here  begun,  while  ages  run. 
Our  union  there  complete. 
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Then  grateful  we  will  be  and  glad 

On  this  our  festal  day  ; 
No  hopes  destroy'd, — no  heart  made  sad, — 
Our  thanks  to  God  we'll  pay. 
Chorus.     We'll  use  our  store,  so  we  may  more 
His  bounteous  jiitts  receive  ; 
And,  as  before,  till  seed  time's  o'er, 
His  promise  we'll  believe. 

The  President  then  ])roceecled  to  call  on  the  guests  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  he  did  in  the  following  order. 

The  first  sentiment  offered  was  in  honor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  absence  of  Gov.  Banks,  Hon.  Geo.  Marston,  delegate  from 
the  State  Board,  responded.  He  thought  the  company  had  as- 
sembled on  that  occasion  to  hear  the  thorough-breds  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  representatives  of  her  colleges,  rather  than  him- 
self. He  was  happy  to  meet  those  gentlemen,  and  to  know  that 
they  sympathized  with  him  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
Agriculture.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  matters  pertaining  to  its 
advanced  state  at  the  present  time,  and  attributed  no  small  share 
of  this  to  the  influence  of  the  Norfolk  Society. 

President  Felton,  of  Harvard  University,  responded  to  a  toast 
in  honor  of  that  institution.  He  expressed  himself  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and  not  only  intended  to 
give  it  his  personal  approbation,  but  to  write  an  address  himself. 
He  Avas  devoted  for  life  to  the  advancement  of  education  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  recognized  a  scientific  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture as  important  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  His  speech  was 
full  of  wit  and  humor,  and  gave  manifest  delight  to  all  who 
heard  it. 

Appropriate  speeches  were  also  made  in  response  to  toasts  by 
the  orator,  Mr.  Hillard,  Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  chaplain,  and  by 
Dr.  Jos.  Reynolds  from  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society, 
after  which  the  company  adjourned  to  witness  the  display  of 
horses  on  the  track. 


®&ttXB  of  i\t  Bmtii 

I860. 


President, 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  of  Dorchester. 

Vice  Presidents, 

BENJAMIN  V.  FRENCH,  of  Dorchester,*  1860, 
JOHN  GARDNER,  of  Dedham, 
CHARLES  BRECK,  of  3Iilton, 
SHADRACH  ATWOOD,  of  Franklin, 
JOSEPH  H.  BILLINGS,  of  West  Roxhury, 
OTIS  CARY,  of  Foxhoro\ 

Correspoudins  Secretary, 

CHARLES  C.  SEWALL,  of  Medfield. 

Becording  Secretary, 

HENRY  0.  HILDRETH,  of  Dedham. 

Xreasnrer, 

CHAUNCEY  C.  CHURCHILL,  of  Dedham. 

£xociiti'Fe  Committee, 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  of  Dorchester, 
AAHON  D.  WELD,  of  West  Roxhury, 
IIOLLIS  II.  HUNNEWELL,  of  Needham, 
CHARLES  IIAMANT,  of  Medfield, 
J^llEEDOM  GUILD,  of  Foxhoro\ 
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Finance  Committee  and  A.udltors< 

MARTIN  B.  INCHES,  of  Dedham, 
TRUMAN  CLARKE,  of  WalpoU, 
LEWIS  H.  KINGSBURY,  of  Dedham, 
WILLIAM  FLAGG,  of  Needham. 

Board     of   Xrustees. 

BELLING  HAM. 

ASA  PICKERING,  PAUL  CHILSON,*  1860. 

GEORGE  H.  CROOKS, 

BRAINTKEE. 

EDWARD  POTTER,  DAVID  N.  HOLLIS, 

JONATHAN  FRENCH,  ALVAH  MORRISON. 

BE.OOKLINE. 

MARSHALL  STEARNS,  GEORGE  CRAFT, 

JAMES  BARTLETT,  THOMAS  B.  GRIGGS. 

CANTON. 

ELISHA  WHITE,  ELLIS  TUCKER, 

WILLIAM  TUCKER,  JAMES  T.  SUMNER. 

COHASSET. 

JAMES  C.  DOANE,  SOLOMON  J.  REAL, 

LAB  AN  SOUTHER,*  1860,        ABRAHAM  H.  TOWER. 

D  E  D  n  A  M  . 

LUTHER  EATON,  JEREMIAH  W.  GAY, 

ELIPHALET  STONE,  ALLEN  COLBURN. 

DORCHESTER. 

CHEEVER  NEWHALL,  AARON  D.  CAPEN, 

EDWARD  KING,  HENRY  GREW, 

JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  THADDEUS  CLAPP. 

DOVER. 

CALVIN  RICHARDS,  A.  L.  SMITH, 

HENRY  GOULDING,  EPHRAIM  WILSON. 
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FOXB  0  RO     . 

FREEDOM  GUILD,  JAMES  CAPEN, 

JAMES  E.  CARPENTER,         JEREMIAH  M.  SHEPARD. 

FRANKLIN. 

WILLIAM  METCALF,  JAMES  P.  RAY, 

STEPHEN  W.  RICHARDSON,  ^DAMS  DANIELS. 


A.  B.  BALCH, 
W.  C.  ALLEN, 


MEDFIELD. 

WILLIAM  Q.  FISHER, 
DANIELS  HAMANT. 


HORATIO  MASON, 
EDWARD  ADAMS, 


M  E  D  W  A  Y  . 

JAMES  P.  CLARK, 
RICHARD  RICHARDSON. 


ELIJAH  TUCKER, 
BENJAMIN  F.  DUDLEY 


MILTON. 

SAMUEL  COOK, 
JOHN  SIAS. 


N  E  E  D  II  A  M  . 

NATHAN  LONGFELLOW,        ELISHA  P.  HOLLIS, 
BENJAMIN  G.  KIMBALL,       HENRY  L.  STONE. 

Q  U  I  N  C  Y. 

HORATIO  N.  GLOVER,  JOSEPH  W.  ROBERTSON, 

LEWIS  BASS,  LEMUEL  BILLINGS. 

RANDOLPH. 

ROYAL  W.  TURNER,  ADONIRAM  WHITE, 

JONATHAN  WALES,  CALEB  S.  HOLBROOK. 


R  0  X  B  U  R  Y  . 

WILLIAM  B.  KINGSBURY,  JOHN  FUSSELL, 

AUGUSTUS  PARKER,  JOSEPH  L.  BRIGHAM, 

JOHN  S.  SLEEPER,  JAMES  RITCHIE. 
13 
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S  U AEO  N. 

OTIS  JOHNSON,  ASAHEL  S.  DRAKE, 

WILLIAM  R.  MANN,  HARVEY  MORSE. 

STOUGHTON. 

LUCIUS  CLAPP,  ROBERT  RORTER, 

LUTHUR  PORTER,        ASAHEL  SOUTHWORTH. 

W  A  L  P  0  L  E  . 

EDWIN  WILSON,  ERENEZER  STONE, 

WILLARD  LEWIS,  JOHN  N.  SMITH. 

WEST     ROXBTJRY. 

CHARLES  A.  HEWINS,  WILLIAM  B.  BACON, 

THOMAS  G.  WHYTAL,  EDWARD  R.  ANDREWS. 


JAMES  JONES, 
ELIAS  HUNT, 


WEYMOUTH. 

ALBERT  TIRRELL, 
JOHN  W.  LOUD. 


WRENTHAM. 

HARVEY  E.  CLAPP,  JOEL  H.  ROBINSON, 

EDMUND  T.  EVERETT,  OTIS  0.  CHEEVER. 


NAMES   OF  MEMBEES. 


BELLINGHAM. 

Chilson,  Paul*  1860 
Crooks,  George  H. 
Pickering,  Asa 

BRAINTREE. 

Arnold,  John  B. 
Arnold,  Joseph  A. 
Blake,  Joseph  H.  D. 
Bowditch,  Ebenezer  C. 
Bradford,  E.  S. 
Chace,  George 
Dow,  Charles  H. 
Dyer,  Isaac 
Dyer,  Joseph 
Fogg,  Charles  M.*  1854 
French,  George  G. 
French,  Charles 
French,  Jonathan 
HoUingsworth,  E.  A. 
Hollis,  Caleb 
Hollis,  David  N. 
Hollis,  John  A. 
Hollis,  Josiah 
Howard,  J.  G. 
Ludden,  Joseph  T. 
Lock,  W.  F. 
Mansfield,  John 
Mansfield,  Warren 
Morrison,  Alva 
Niles,  Daniel  H. 
Penniman,  Ezra 
Perkins,  Oliver 
Potter,  Edward 
Rand,  William  T. 
Randall,  Apollos 
Stetson,  Amos  W. 
Stoddard,  A.  A. 
Stetson,  Caleb 


Thayer,  Ebenezer  C. 
Thayer,  Hezekiah*  1854 
Vinton,  Thomas  B. 
Wainwright,  Peter 
Wainwright,  William  L. 
Wales,  George 
Wild,  Hiram 
Willis,  George  W.*  1852 

BROOKLIXE. 

Amory,  James  S. 
AmOry,  William 
Appleton,  William,  Jr. 
Babcock,  George 
Bartlett,  James 
Bird,  Jesse*  1856 
Blake,  George  Baty 
Blaney,  Henry 
Bramhall,  William 
Churchill,  William*  1857 
Craft,  Charles 
Craft,  George 
Craft,  Samuel*  1856 
Corey,  Elijah 
Corey,  Timothy 
Dane,  John*  1854 
Dane,  John  H. 
Ferris,  Mortimer  C. 
Fisher,  Francis 
Frazar,  Amherst  A. 
Griggs,  Thomas 
Griggs,  Thomas  B. 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Hill,  M.  F. 
Howe,  Frank  E. 
Howe,  James  Murray 
Howe,  John 
Jameson,  AVilllara  H. 
Kellogg,  Charles  D. 


41. 
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Lawrence,  Amos  A. 
Parker,  Edward  G. 
Parker,  Montgomery  D. 
Parsons,  Thomas 
Sampson,  George  R. 
Shaw,  G.  Howland 
Stearns,  Charles  Jr. 
Stearns,  Marshall 
Thayer,  John  E.*  1857 
TroAvbridge,  John  H. 
Turner,  John  N. 
Ward,  Samuel  G. 
White,  Henry  K. 

CANTON. 

Abbott,  Ezra 
Ames,  Frank  M. 
Billings,  Uriah 
BiUings,  WiUiam 
Bray,  Edgar  W. 
Brewster,  Ezra  S. 
Capen,  Samuel 
Chapman,  Oliver  S. 
Crane,  Albert 
Deane,  Francis  W. 
Deane,  Oliver 
Downes,  George 
Downes,  George  E. 
Draper,  Thomas 
Dunbar,  James 
Dunbar,  Nathaniel 
Eldridge,  John  S. 
Endicott,  John*  1855 
Endicott,  Charles 
Everett,  Leonard*  1852 
Fenno,  Jesse 
French,  Charles  H. 
French,  Thomas 
Fuller,  Daniel 
Guild,  Horace 
Howard,  Lucius 
Huntoon,  Benjamin 
Kinsley,  Lyman 
KoUock,  Jeremiah 
Lincoln,  Frederic  W. 
Lord,  William  P. 
Mansfield,  WiUiam 
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Mcintosh,  Adam 
Mcintosh,  Roger  S. 
McKendry,  William 
Messinger,  Vernon  A. 
Messinger,  Virgil  J. 
Morse,  William 
Robley,  Robert  C. 
Shepard,  James  S. 
Spare,  Elijah 
Spaulding,  Corodon 
Stetson,  Joseph 
Sumner,  James  T. 
Sumner,  George  F. 
Tilt,  Benjamin  B. 
Tucker,  Edmund 
Tucker,  Ellis 
Tucker,  Jedediah 
Tucker,  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Tucker,  Phineas 
Tucker,  Wilham 
Wentworth,  Edwin 
Went  worth,  Nathaniel 
White,  Elisha 
White,  Nathaniel  S. 
Wood,  Rufus  C. 

COHASSET. 
Beal,  Solomon  J. 
Beal,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Doane,  James  C. 
Johnson,  William  B. 
Sohier,  William  D. 
Souther,  Laban*  1860 
Tower,  Abraham  H. 

DEDHAM. 
Adams,  Benjamin  H. 
Alden,  Abner 
Alden,  Francis 
Alden,  George 
Alden,  Leonard 
Alden,  Samuel  F. 
Ames,  William 
Babcock,  Samuel  B. 
Bacon,  Silas  D. 
Baker,  David  A. 
Baker,  Joel  M. 


57. 
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Baker,  Obed 
Baker,  Timothy 
Baker,  William 
Balch,  Benjamin  W.*  1858 
Barrows,  Thomas 
Bartlett,  Alden 
Bates,  INIartin 
Bean,  Albion*  1860 
Bestwick,  Fredeiick  L. 
Bickner,  Samuel  R. 
Bosworth,  Isaac  C. 
Bojden,  Addison 
Boy  den,  Benjamin 
Brooks,  Edward  C. 
Bryant,  Austin*  1851 
Bullard,  Elijah 
Bullard,  John*  1852 
Bullard,  Lewis 
Bullard,  WiUiam 
Burgess,  Ebenezer 
Burgess,  Ebenezer  P. 
Burgess,  Edward  P. 
Capen,  Charles  J. 
Capen,  Oliver 
Carroll,  Sanford 
Chase,  James  M.*  1860 
Chickering,  Horatio 
Churchill,  Chauncey  C. 
Clapp,  Edward 
Clapp,  Nathaniel 
Clark,  Joseph  W. 
Clarke,  Horatio 
Clarke,  Mi-s.  Horatio 
Cleveland,  Ira 
Cobb,  Jonathan  II. 
Coburn,  Mrs.  Charles,  Jr. 
Colburn,  Allen 
Colburn,  Nathaniel*  1853 
Colburn,  Waldo 
Coolidge,  George 
Cormerais,  Henry 
Cox,  John,  Jr. 
Crane,  Ebenezer  P. 
Crocker,  Amos  H. 
Crossman,  Charles  B. 
Cushing,  Henry  W. 
Damrell,  William  S.*  1860 


Daniell,  Ellery  C. 

Davenport,  George 

Day,  Joseph 

Day,  Lewis 

Deane,  John 

Dixon,  Rufus  E. 

Doggett,  John*  1857 

Donahoe,  Patrick 

Downing,  James 

Drayton,  John*  1856 

Duff,  John 

Dunbar,  Thomas,  Jr. 

Eaton,  John 

Eaton,  John  Ellis*  1854 

Eaton,  Luther 

Edson,  Mrs.  Esther  G.*  1860 

Ellis,  Calvin  F. 

Ellis,  Charles 

Ellis,  Colburn 

Ellis,  George*  1855 

Ellis,  Merrill  D. 

Ellis,  Oliver 

Endicott,  Augustus  B. 

Fairbanks,  Wilham 

Fales,  WiUiam 

Farrington,  Charles*  1859 

Farrington,  James 

Farrington,  Jesse*  1857 

Farrington,  Jesse 

Farrington,  John  B. 

Field,  Wilham 

Fisher,  Alvan 

Fisher,  Alvan  J. 

Fisher,  Amory 

Fisher,  Ebenezer  S. 

Fisher,  Freeman*  1860 

Fisher,  James  R. 

Fisher,  Joseph 

Fisher,  Thomas 

Fleming,  Douglas 

Fogg,  David  S. 

Foord,  Enos 

French,  Abram 

French,  Charles 

French,  George  M. 

Fuller,  George 

Gardner,  John 
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Gay,  Ebenezer  F. 
Gay,  Jeremiah  AV. 
Gay,  Lusher*  1855 
Gay,  WilHam  King*  1859 
Gleason,  Daniel 
Gould,  George 
Green,  Elisha 
Guild,  Calvin 
Guild,  Francis 
Guild,  Henry 
Harden,  Harvey 
Hartshorn,  Richard  D. 
Henck,  John  B. 
Hildreth,  Henry  0. 
Holmes,  Edward  B. 
Houghton,  William  A. 
HoAve,  EUjah,  Jr. 
Howe,  Francis*  1860 
Howe,  Josiah  D. 
Hoyle,  Mark  C. 
Inches,  Martin  B. 
Jackson,  Marcus  B. 
Johnson,  Edwin*  1856 
Keyes,  Ebenezer  W. 
Keyes,  Edward  L.*  1859 
Kingsbury,  Lewis  H. 
Kingsbury,  Moses 
Lamson,  Alvan 
McLain,  James 
Mann,  Henry  A. 
INIann,  Herman*  1851 
Mann,  Samuel  C. 
Mann,  William  H. 
ISIarsh,  Francis 
Marsh,  jNIartin 
INLarsh,  Mrs.  INLartin 
Mason,  William 
Mason,  WilUam  H. 
Mitchell,  Francis  N. 
Morgan,  John 
Morse,  Curtis  G. 
Morse,  John 
Morse,  John  L. 
Morse,  Otis 
INIotley,  Thomas 
Noycs,  Nathaniel 
Norris,  Andrew  J. 


Onion,  Henry 
Onion,  Joseph  W. 
Otis,  Benjamin  A.  . 
Patterson,  Albert  C. 
Paul,  Mrs.  Ebenezer 
Phelps,  Timothy 
Phillips,  Nathan 
Quincy,  Edmund 
Rand,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  Edward  S.,  Jr. 
Rice,  John  P. 
Richards,  Abiathar 
Richards,  Edward  M. 
Richards,  Henry  White 
Richards,  Jeremiah  F.*  1852 
Richards,  Lewis  A. 
Richards,  Mason 
Richards,  Reuben*  1855 
Richards,  William  B. 
Rodman,  Alfred*  1858 
Russell,  Charles 
Russell,  Ira 
Sampson,  Ezra  W. 
Scanlan,  David 
Scott,  Joel*  1858 
Shaw,  Charles  B. 
Sherman,  Charles  B. 
Sherwin,  Thomas 
Sigourney,  Henry  H.  W. 
Slafter,  Carlos 
Smith,  Edwin 
Smith,  Henry 
Smith,  John  N. 
Smith,  Lyman 
Smith,  Nathaniel 
Smith,  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas 
Spear,  Henry  F. 
Stimson,    Jeremy 
Stone,  Eliphalet 
Sumner,  Mirick  P. 
Sumner,  William  R.*  1860 
Sutton,  Enoch*  1853 
Taft,  Ezra  W. 
Thomas,  John  W. 
Thompson,  Robert*  1854 
Tower,  William  B. 
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Tubbs,  Benjamin  H.*  1854 
Van  Brunt,  Gershom  J. 
Vose,  George  H. 
Wakefield,  Thomas  L. 
Wales,  Samuel,  Jr.*  1860 
Washburn,  Alexander  C. 
Waters,  Joseph  W. 
Weatherbee,  Comfort 
Weatherbee,  Jesse 
Weatherbee  John  E. 
Webb,  Moses  E. 
Webb,  Seth,  Jr. 
Welch,  Stephen 
Weld,  Joseph  R. 
Welcome,  Jacob  H. 
White,  John*  1852 
Whiting,  Hezekiah 
Whiting,  Horace 
Whiting,  Moses 
Whiting,  William 
Whitney,  Samuel  S.*  1855 
Wight,  Ebenezer 
Williams,  George  W. 
Wilson,  John  F.*  1853 
Wilson,  Beuben  S. 
Winsl'ow,  Alfred  N. 
Winslow,  George 
Wood,  Mrs.  Amos 
Woods,  William  G. 
Worthington,  Erastus  229. 

DORCHESTER. 
Abbott,  William  E. 
Adams,  Benjamin  W. 
Atherton,  James 
Austin,  William  R. 
Bachi,  Ignatius  C*  1859 
Bacon,  Charles  H. 
Baker,  Edmund  J. 
Baker,  Walter*  1852 
Baldwin,  Enoch*  1860 
Barnes,  Parker 
Barry,  Michael  0.*  1858 
Bass,  Seth  B. 
Billings,  Lemuel 
Bispham,  Eleazer  J. 
Blanchard,  Charles  F. 


Bradlee,  James  B. 
Bradstreet,  Samuel 
Bramhall,  Cornelius 
Breck,  Henry,  Jr. 
Brewer,  Darius*  1854 
Briggs,  Franklin 
Brooks,  Noah*  1852 
Brooks,  WiUiams  B. 
Brown,  Augustus 
Browne,  George  M. 
Capen,  Aaron  D. 
Capen,  Samuel  J. 
Capen,  Thomas  W. 
Carlton,  Mary  A. 
Carlton,  Martha  G. 
Carruth,  Charles 
Carruth,  Nathan 
Carter,  Josiah  H. 
Childs,  Nathaniel  E. 
Churchill,  Asaph 
Clapp,  Amasa 
Clapp,  Edward  B. 
Clapp,  Frederick 
Clapp,  Frederick  A. 
Clapp,  Lemuel,  2d 
Clapp,  James  H. 
Clapp,  John  P. 
Clapp,  Richard 
Clapp,  Thaddeus 
Clapp,  William*  1859 
Clapp,  William  C. 
Cleveland,  Stephen  H.*  1856 
Cobb,  Moses  G. 
Codman,  John 
Codman,  Robert 
Copenhagen,  Arnold  Wm. 
Crane,  Nathaniel 
Curtis,  Ebenezer 
Gushing,  Abel 
Gushing,  Benjamin 
Davis,  Barnabas 
Dearborn,  Axel 
Denny,  Daniel 
Doody,  Dennis 
Dorr,  James 
Downer,  Samuel 
Flynn,  Thomas 
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Follansbee,  Isaac  W. 
Foster,  William  H. 
Fowler,  M.  Field 
French,  Benjamin  V.*  1860 
French,  Mrs.  B.  V. 
Gardner,  Henry  J. 
Gilbert,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Gleason,  Moses*  1856 
Gleason,  Roswell 
Gleason,  Sarali*  1854 
Grew,  Henry 
Groom,  Thomas 
Hall,  Oliver 
Hall,  Samuel 
Hammond,  Horatio 
Hardy,  Alpheus 
Haven,  John  A. 
Haynes,  Edward,  Jr. 
He  wins,  John  C. 
Hickey,  Timothy 
Hickey,  William 
Holbrook,  Nathan 
Holmes,  Ebenezer 
Hooper,  Franklin  Henry 
Hooper,  Robert  C. 
Hooper,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Houghton,  George  A. 
Howe,  Charles 
Humphrey,  Henry 
Hunt,  Charles 
Igoe,  Patrick 
Jacobs,  Benjamin 
Jones,  Nahum 
King,  Edward 
King,  Franklin 
Lee,  James,  Jr. 
Leonard,  Joseph 
Liversidge,  Stephen*  1852 
Liversidge,  Thomas 
Mack,  S.  P. 
McAuliffe,  Daniel 
Marshall,  William 
May,  John  J. 
Means,  James  H. 
Mears,  John 
Mears,  John,  Jr. 
Miller,  Erasmus  D. 


Minot,  John 
Moseley,  Flavel 
Nazro,  John  G. 
Newhall,  Cheever 
Newhall,  John  M. 
Pay  son,  Thomas 
Perrin,  Augustus  W. 
Peters,  Henry  H. 
Pierce,  Charles  B.*  1857 
Pierce,  Henry  L. 
Pierce,  Jesse*  1856 
Pierce,  Lewis 
Pierce,  Robert 
Pierce,  William*  1853 
Pierce,  WiUiam  B.*  1858 
Pierce,  William  P. 
Pope,  Alexander 
Pope,  WiUiam,  Jr. 
Pratt,  Laban 
Preston,  Edward 
Preston,  John,*  1856 
Preston,  John 
Prince,  William  G. 
Prouty,  Lorenzo 
Rice,  George  Woods 
Richardson,  George 
Richardson,  William  H. 
Rideout,  Asa 
Robie,  John 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Diantha  A. 
Robinson,  Eli  W. 
Robinson,  John  H. 
Robinson,  Stephen  A. 
Ruggles,  Edward  H.  R. 
Saftbrd,  Nathaniel  F. 
Scudder,  Horace*  1851 
Spear,  Luther 
Spooner,  John  P. 
Sumner,  Clement 
Swan,  James 
Temple,  Hannaniah 
Temple,  William  F. 
Thayer,  Benjamin  W. 
Thompson,  Joshua  P. 
Tileston,  Edmund  P. 
Tileston,  Samuel 
Tolman,  Ebenezer 
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Tolman,  William 
Train,  Enoch 
Tremlett,  Thomas*  1858 
Trull,  John  H. 
Trull,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Trull,  John  W. 
Tattle,  Joseph 
Vose,  Robert       ^ 
Vose,  Robert,  Jr. 
Washburn,  Allen  J. 
Webster,  Charles  W. 
Welch,  John  H. 
Welch,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Whipple,  John  L. 
Wilder,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  M.  P.*  1854 
Williams,  Sidney  B.*  1854. 
Withington,  WilHam  C. 
Woodman,  James 
Worthington,  William*  1857 
Worthington,  WiUiam  F. 
Wright,  Edmund 
Wright,  Mrs.  Edmund 
Wright,  Otis  180. 

DOVER. 
Allen,  Jared 
Allen,  Timothy 
Bacon,  Aaron 
Bacon,  Mary  S. 
Baker,  Jabez 
Barden,  Calvin 
Battelle,  John 
Battelle,  Mary  D. 
Battelle,  Rachael  A. 
Battelle,  Ralph 
Beatie,  Thomas 
Bigelow,  Calvin 
Rigelow,  William  A. 
Chickering,  Daniel 
Chickering,  Otis 
Chickering,  Samuel 
Cleaveland,  William 
Fearing,  Perez  L. 
Gannett,  William  W. 
Gay,  Francis  G. 
Goulding,  H.  Emeline 
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Goulding,  Henry 
Jones,  Hiram  Vf. 
Jones,  Lucy 
Mann,  Daniel*  1859 
Mann,  Daniel  F. 
Mann,  Hollis 
Mann,  S.  J.  B. 
Newell,  Benjamin 
Newell,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
New^ell,  Jesse 
Perry,  Elijah 
Perry,  Mrs.  Mehitable 
Richards,  Calvin 
Richards,  Jennie  A. 
Richards,  Luther 
Sanger,  Ralph*  1860 
Sawin,  Benjamin  N. 
Sawin,  Mary  A. 
Shumway,  Amos  W. 
Shumway,  Hannah 
Shumway,  John  W. 
Shumway,  Sarah 
Smith,  Abner  L. 
Smith,  Mary  W. 
Tisdale,  WiUiam 
Upham,  Martha  F. 
Upham,  Walter  W. 
Wall,  Patrick 
Wilson,  Ephraim 

FOXBORO'. 
Aldrich,  Henry  D.*  1854 
Belcher,  Lewis  W. 
Burr,  Simeon 
Capen,  James 
Carpenter,  Daniels 
Carpenter,  Erastus  P. 
Carpenter,  James  E. 
Carpenter,  OUver 
Gary,  Otis 
Cobb,  Elbridge  G. 
Dickerman,  Lemuel 
Fisher,  Albert 
Foster,  James  W. 
Guild,  Freedom 
llersey,  David 
Hodges,  Alfred 
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Kingsbury,  Joseph 
Leonard,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Leonard,  James  F. 
Leonard,  Samuel  B. 
Leonard,  Sanford 
Pettee,  David 
Pettee,  Joseph  G. 
Pettee,  Simon  E. 
Shepard,  Jeremiah  M. 
Sherman,  Job 
Smith,  Sihis 
Sumner,  Charles  C. 
Torrey,  Martin 
Wyman,  David 

FRANKLIN. 

Adams,  Albert 
Adams,  Peter 
Adams,  Ward 
At  wood,  Shadrach 
At  wood,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Baker,  David  P. 
Bullard,  Piara 
Daniels,  Adams 
Daniels,  Albert  E. 
Daniels,  Charles  F. 
Daniels,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
DeWitt,  Archibald*  1859 
DeWitt,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Fisher,  Herman  C. 
Fisher,  Maxcy 
Fisher,  Walter  H. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Walter  H. 
Fisher,  Walter  M. 
Green,  Henry  M. 
Green,  Martin 
Harding,  Lewis 
Hills,  Theron  C. 
Knapp,  Alfred 
Metcalf,  Alfred  G. 
Metcalf,  Alfred  H. 
Metcalf,  Erasmus  B. 
Metcalf,  Erastus  L. 
Metcalf,  Whiting 
Metcalf,  William 
Miller,  John  W. 
Miller,  Philip  W.*  1860 


30. 


Morse,  George  W- 
Morse,  Joseph 
Nason,  George  W. 
Ray,  Francis  B. 
Ray,  James  P. 
Richardson,  John  W. 
Richardson,  Stephen  W. 
Rockwood,  Erastus 
Rockwood,  Nathan 
Sargeant,  A.  D. 
Thayer,  Davis,  Jr. 
Wadsworth,  Joseph  H. 
Wales,  Otis,  Jr. 
Whiting,  Joseph 
Whiting,  Joseph  M. 
Whiting,  William  E. 

MEDFIELD. 
Adams,  George  F. 
Allen,  Noah 
Allen,  William  C. 
Baker,  Joseph  H. 
Balch,  Albert 
Barney,  Thomas  L. 
Bigelow,  Andrew 
Bullard,  John  E. 
Carson,  Joseph 
Chenery,  William 
Cheney,  Nathaniel  H. 
Cheney,  Seth 
Cushman,  Jacob  R. 
Davis,  George 
Ellis,  Caleb 
Ellis,  George  W. 
Ellis,  John 
EUis,  Samuel 
Fisher,  Hinsdale 
Fisher,  Wm.  Quincy 
Fiske,  George 
Fiske,  Isaac 
Hamant,  Caleb  S. 
Hamant,  Charles 
Hamant,  Daniels,  Jr. 
Hamant,  Daniel  D. 
Harding,  Nathan 
Hartshorn,  Joseph 
Hartshorn,  Warren 


47. 
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Hewlns,  William  P. 
Jones,  John  P. 
Morse,  Eliakim 
Morse,  Joel 
Morse,  Miss  Lucy 
Partridge,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Partridge,  Henry,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Simeon 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Roberts,  Robert 
Salisbury,  William*  1857 
Sewall,  Charles  C. 
Sewall,  Edward  U. 
Shumway,  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  George  M. 
Stedman,  Cyrus 
Thayer,  Elijah 
Turner,  John  A. 
Wetherell,  Harlus  W. 
Willard,  Gibson 

MEDWAY. 

Adams,  Edward 
Adams,  Elisha 
Adams,  Lyman 
Adams,  Wyman 
Barber,  George*  1851 
Barber,  Thomas 
Boyd,  William  B. 
Bullard,  John,  Jr. 
Carey,  William  H. 
Clark,  James  P. 
Clark,  James  W. 
Clark,  Willard  P. 
Crosby,  George*  1859 
Daniels,  James  Willard 
Daniels,  Paul 
Daniels,  Mrs.  Paul 
Daniels,  William 
Ellis,  James  H. 
Fisher,  Milton  M. 
Fuller,  Asa  M.  B. 
Harding,  Theodore 
Henderson,  William 
Hurd,  Julius  C. 
Kingsbury,  Gilbert 
Lovell,  Asahel  P. 


49. 


Lovell,  Zachariah 

Levering,  Warren 

Mann,  James 

Mason,  Horatio 

Mason,  Miss  Matilda  G. 

Metcalf,  Luther 

Morse,  Asa  D. 

Partridge,  Clark 

Partridge,  George 

Richardson,  Elisha  F. 

Richardson,  Jeremiah  D. 

Richardson,  Joseph  L. 

Richardson,  Moses 

Richardson,  Richard 

Slocumb,  Christopher*   1861 

Walker,  John  S. 

Walker,  Timothy 

Wheeler,  Abijah  R.  41. 

MILTON. 
Adams,  Samuel 
Amory,  Francis 
Arnold,  John,  Jr.* 
Babcock,  Josiali 
Babcock,  Lemuel  Whiting 
Babcock,  Samuel 
Baldwin,  Edward 
Beal,  Jonathan 
Bradlee,  John  D. 
Breck,  Charles 
Breck,  Charles  E.  C. 
Brooks,  John  W. 
Bunton,  Jesse 
Churchill,  Joseph  McKean 
Cook,  Samuel 
Copeland,  Charles  L. 
Copeland,  Lewis 
Cornell,  Walter 
Cunningham,  C.  Lorlng 
Cunningham,  Francis 
Curtis,  Daniel  T. 
Davenport,  Edwin 
Davenport,  Lewis 
Davenport,  Nathaniel  T. 
Davis,  William  II. 
Dow,  John  R. 
Dudley,  Benjamin  F. 
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Emerson,  Joshua 

Fenno,  Rufus  P. 

Ferry,  George  S. 

Forbes,  John  M. 

Forbes,  Robert  Bennett 

Hall,  George  W. 

Hinckley,  Thomas  H. 

Hobson,  Miss  Martha  J. 

Houghton,  Jason  W. 

Hunt,  Charles  K. 

Hunt,  George 

Kent,  George  W. 

Pierce,  Edward  L. 

Pope,  Ebenezer*  1853 

Raymond,  George 

Richards,  Reuben  A. 

Robbins,  James  M. 

Rodgers,  Octavius  T.*  1859 

Rogers,  Henry  Jr.*  1855 

Rotch,  Benjamin  S. 

Rowe,  Joseph*  1856 

Ruggles,  Philemon 

Sias,  Eli}  halet 

Si  as,  John 

Slone,  Charles*  1859 

Thayer,  Jason 

Thompson,  George*  1857 

Todd,  Robert  M. 

Tucker,  Elijah 

Tucker,  Mis.  Elijah 

Tucker,  Timothy 

Twombly,  Josiah  F. 

Vose,  George 

AVolcott,  J.  Huntington 

West,  Henry 

White,  Benjamin  62. 

NEEDHAM. 

Alden,  Otis 

Avery,  Jonathan 

Ayling,  Isaac 

Buck,  Charles 

Buck,  Miss  Frona  P.  H.*  1855 

Buck,  Miss  Mary  M. 

Bullen,  Ichabod*  1858 

Cooper,  Samuel 

Daniell,  George  K. 


Darling,  George  F. 
Dewing,  Warren 
Eaton,  George  E. 
Eayrs,  William  C. 
Emmons,  Charles  P. 
Flagg,  Solomon 
Flagg,  William 
Gardner,  Elbridge 
Goss, .Daniel  J. 
Gray,  James 
Harmon,  Charles  H. 
Harmon,  Cyrus 
Harris,  John*  1858 
Harris,  John  M. 
Harvey,  Stephen  F. 
Holland,  John 
Hollis,  Elisha  P. 
Howland,  George 
Hubbard,  Gardner  G.*  1856 
Hunnewell,  Horatio  H. 
Hunting,  Israel 
Kimball,  Benjamin  G. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Betsey  G. 
Kimball,  Daniel 
Kingsbury,  Lemuel 
Kingsbury,  Lauren 
Kingsbury,  Thomas*  1859 
Kingsbury,  William  A. 
Longfellow,  Nathan 
Lovewell,  Charles  B. 
Lyon,  Edward 
Lyon,  William 
Mansfield,  Charles  H. 
Mansfield,  John 
Mansfield,  Robert 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  Robert 
Mansfield,  William 
McCrackin,  John 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Hannah  P. 
Mills,  John 
Mills,  Matthias 
Morton,  Otis,  Jr. 
Morton,  William  T.  G. 
Newell,  Artemas 
Newell,  Mrs.  Martha  S. 
Noyes,  Josiah 
Peabody,  Ezekiel 
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Phillips,  Freeman 
Pierce,  AVilliam 
Revere,  George 
Robinson,  Henry 
Sawyer,  John 
Sawyer,  Otis*  1855 
Scudder,  JNIarshall  S. 
Seagrave,  Saul  S. 
Shaw,  George  W.*  1852 
Shaw,  John  W. 
Snelling,  Nathaniel  G. 
Stedman,  Francis 
Stedman,  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Stedman,  WiUiam  M. 
Stone,  David 
Stone,  Henry  L. 
Sumner,  Lewis 
Sumner,  Samuel  B. 
Ware,  Dexter*  1851 
Ware,  Reuben 
Webber,  Aaron  D. 
Wells,  John 
Whitaker,  Edgar  K. 
Wood,  Henry 

QUmCY. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Ebenezer 
Bartlett,  Ibrahim*  1853 
Bass,  Josiah 
Bass,  Lewis 
Baxter,  Daniel 
Baxter,  Elijah 
Baxter,  George  L. 
Beale,  George  W.*  1851 
Beals,  Nathaniel  H. 
Billings,  Lemuel 
Brackett,  Lemuel 
Brigham,  Josiah 
Carr,  John  J. 
Curtis,  Noah*  1856 
Eaton,  Jacob  F. 
Emmons,  Nathaniel  H. 
Fellows,  Ensign  S. 
Frederick,  Eleazer 
Glover,  Horatio  N. 
Green,  John  A. 


80. 


Greenleaf,  Daniel 

Greenleaf,  Thomas*  1854 

Horton,  Lloyd  G. 

Miller,  Charles  E. 

Morton,  William  S. 

Munroe,  Israel  W. 

Newcomb,  James 

Newcomb,  John  B. 

Quincy,  Josiah 

Richards,  Lysander*  1852 

Robertson,  Joseph  W. 

Rodgers,  Clift 

Savil,  John 

Spear,  Charles  A. 

Stetson,  James  A. 

Thayer,  Gideon  F. 

Torrey,  William 

Walker,  William 

White,  Nathaniel 

Willard,  Solomon 

Wilhams,  Francis  42. 

RANDOLPH. 

Alden,  Ebenezer 
Alden,  Horatio  B. 
Belcher,  Allen  A. 
Belcher,  J.  White 
Buck,  Nathan*  1853 
Burrill,  David 
Cordley,  Christopher  M. 
Gushing,  Abner  L. 
Holbrook,  Caleb  S. 
Holbrook,  Elisha 
Leeds,  Joseph*  1858 
Maguire,  James 
Maguire,  James  F. 
Mann,  Ephraim 
Mann,  Seth,  2d 
Niles,  Jacob 
Snow,  Zcnas*  1857 
Stevens,  Richard 
Tower,  Isaac 
Turner,  Royal  W. 
Turner,  Seth 
Wales,  Apollos 
Wales,  Ephraim*  1855 
Wales,  John,  2d 
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Wales,  Jonathan 

Whitcomb,  Alfred  W. 

White,  Adoniram 

White,  Jairus 

White,  Jonathan  29. 

ROXBURY. 
Adams,  Thomas 
Andrews,  Alfred  A. 
Appleton,  Charles  T. 
Bacon,  William,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Henry*  1860 
Blake,  S.  Parkman 
Bowditch,  Azell 
Bowditch,  Azell  C. 
Bray,  Charles  F. 
Brigham,  Joseph  L. 
Brown,  Andrew  J. 
Bryant,  Charles  W. 
Bufford,  John  H. 
Chadwick,  Joseph  H. 
Chandler,  John  G. 
Clarke,  John  J. 
Codman,  Henry*  1853 
Copeland,  Benjamin  F. 
Copeland,  Charles*  1853 
Copeland,  Franklin 
Cotting,  Benjamin  E. 
Crawshaw,  Joseph 
Crosby,  Benjamin  H. 
Davis,  Oilman 

Dearborn,  Henry  A.  S.*  1851 
Ellis,  Charles*  18G0 
Ellis,  Charles  M. 
Eustis,  William 
Fisher,  Warren 
Fiske,  George  A. 
Ford,  Seth  Howard 
Francis,  Ebenezer*  1858 
French,  Jonathan 
French,  Mrs.  J. 
Fuller,  H.  Weld 
Fussell,  John 
Gardner,  Francis 
Gray,  Henry  D. 
Guild,  Frederick 
Guild,  Henry 


Guild,  .Tames 
Hendee,  Charles  J. 
HeAves,  .Tohn  M. 
Hewins,  Whiting*  1855 
Hickling,  Charles 
Huckins,  James 
Huckins,  James  W. 
Hustin,  WilHam  R. 
Keene,  James 
Kidder,  Frederic 
King,  William  S. 
Kingsbury,  William  B. 
Kittredge,  Alvah 
Lee,  AVilliam  Raymond 
Lemist,  Edwin 
Lewis,  Daniel 
Lewis,  Franklin  H. 
Lewis,  Samuel  S. 
Lowell,  John  A. 
Mann,  Benjamin 
Mathes,  Albert  R. 
McBurney,  Charles 
Mcintosh,  William  H. 
Merrill,  John  J. 
Oakley,  Frank  F. 
Parker,  Augustus 
Parker,  George  J. 
Pickering,  Henry  W. 
Pike,  Charles  S. 
Putnam,  Allen 
Rich,  Napthali  D. 
Ritchie,  James 
Robinson,  Jonathan  P. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S. 
Sargent,  Epes 
Shed,  Henry  P. 
Simmons,  I)avid  A.*  1860 
Skinner,  Elias 
Sleeper,  John  S. 
Stevens,  Amos 
Stone,  Ebenezer  W. 
Sturgis,  James 
Thacher,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Thwing,  Supply  C. 
Tolman,  James 
Trescott,  Elijah,  Jr. 
Tucker,  Daniel 


Ill 


Vinson,  Cornelius  M. 
Walker,  Samuel*  1860 
Ware,  Leonard 
AVay,  Samuel  A. 
Weston,  Lycurgus  B. 
Whiting,  Wm.  (Montr.  Av.) 
Williams,  Aaron  D. 
Williams,  Aaron  D.,  Jr. 
Williams,  David  W. 
Williams,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Williams,  Dudley 
Williams,  G.  Foster 
Williams,  George  H. 
Williams,  Stedman*  1852 
Williams,  Thomas  B. 
Wilson,  Granville  W. 
Winslow,  Edward 
Wiswall,  Samuel 
Wolcott,  John  W.  106. 

SHARON. 

Bullard,  Benjamin 

Clark,  Edwin  R. 

Cobb,  Warren 

Drake,  Asahel  S. 

Gay,  George  W. 

Hewins,  Elijah*  1857 

Johnson,  Lucas 

Johnson,  Otis 

Lothrop,  Howard  A. 

Mann,  George  R. 

Mann,  William  R. 

Morse,  Harvey 

Morse,  Lewis  W. 

Sanger,  John  M. 

Smith,  Lewis 

Turner,  Calvin  16. 

STOUGHTON. 

Atherton,  James 
Atherton,  William 
Belcher,  Orin 
Belcher,  WiUiam  S. 
Bird,  Henry 
Capen,  Samuel 
Clapp,  Lucius 


Curtis,  Samuel  W, 
Drake,  Philip  H. 
Gay,  John  M. 
Gay,  Lemuel 
Gay,  Mace 
Gay,  Nathaniel 
Goldthwait,  Daniel  A, 
Hodges,  Leonard 
Hodges,  Samuel  W. 
Hodges,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Littlefield,  Charles 
Page,  Frederic  A. 
Porter,  Luther 
Porter,  Robert 
Southworth,  Amasa 
Southworth,  Asahel 
Southworth,  Consider  A. 
Sumner,  Francis  C. 
Swan,  Elisha 
Talbot,  Newton 
Tolman,  Ebenezer  W. 
Tucker,  Wales 
Wales,  Nathaniel 

WALPOLE. 

Allen,  Jeremiah 
Allen,  Lewis 
Bacon,  WilUam 
Bird,  Charles 
Bird,  Francis  W. 
Boyden,  Horatio 
Clap,  Edmund  W. 
Clap,  Samuel  G. 
Clap,  Warren 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Betsey  M, 
Clarke,  Henry  S. 
Clarke,  Truman 
Conant,  George 
Cram,  Jerome  B. 
Ellis,  James 
Ellis,  Joseph*  1851 
Fuller,  James  R. 
Gould,  John  A. 
Gray,  H.  Fannie 
Gray,  Smith 
Gray,  Mrs. 


SO. 
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Gray,  William  H. 
Ouild,  Charles 
Hartshorn,  Charles 
Hartshorn,  George 
Hawes,  Joseph*  1849 
Hyde,  George  B. 
Lewis,  Willard 
Mann,  John 
Mann,  Lowell 
Merrick,  John  M. 
Neale,  Benjamin 
Page,  WiUiam  A. 
Pierce,  Shadrach  S. 
Plimpton,  Calvin  G. 
Plimpton,  H.  M. 
Policy,  Edmund 
Scott,  James  G. 
Shepard,  E. 
Smith,  Metcalf 
Stone,  Ebenezer 
Thompson,  Edwin 
Wilmarth,  Naaman  B. 
Wilson,  Edwin 

WEST   ROXBURY. 

Allen,  Stephen  M. 
Andrews,  Edward  R. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Arnold,  Joseph 
Austin,  Arthur  W. 
Austin,  Miss  Florence 
Austin,  William  Percy 
Bacon,  Daniel  C*  1856 
Paeon,  Francis  E. 
Bacon,  William  B. 
Bailey,  Luther  C. 
Balch,  George  H. 
Balch,  Joseph*  1849 
Balch,  Joseph  W. 
Banfield,  Everett  C. 
Billings,  Joseph  H. 
BilUngs,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Billings,  Miss  Jennie 
Billings,  Miss  Mary 
Blake,  William 
Pond,  George  William 


44. 


Bowditch,  J.  Ingersoll 
Bradford,  Samuel  D. 
Bradish,  Levi  J. 
Brewer,  Charles 
Brewer,  Otis 
Brown,  Benjamin 
Browne,  Horace  E. 
Butters,  John  A.  C*  1856 
Cabot,  Stephen 
Cass,  Aaron 
Cass,  Francis  W. 
Cass,  Henry  W. 
Comins,  Linus  B. 
Cowing,  Walter  H. 
Curtis,  Joseph  H. 
Curtis,  George  S. 
Curtis,  Charles  F. 
Dabney,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Francis 
Dixwell,  John  J. 
Draper,  Abijah  W. 
Dudley,  Henry 
Dudley,  Ephraim  M. 
Dunn,  Theodore 
Eldridge,  Oliver 
Ellis,  Francis  D. 
Emmons,  John  A. 
Enslin,  William 
Evans,  William 
Farrington,  Ebenezer  T. 
Gilbert,  Luther 
Gooding,  George 
Gould,  Joseph  D. 
Greenough,  David  S. 
Hall,  Alfred  B. 
Hall,  David  P. 
Head,  Charles  D. 
Head,  Francis  C. 
Henchman,  Nathaniel  H. 
Hewins,  Charles  A. 
Hunt,  Harrison  G. 
Keith,  William*  1859 
Lamb,  Reuben  A.*  1858 
Lawrie,  Andrew  B. 
Low,  John  J. 
Mackintosh,  Charles  G. 
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March,  Andrew  S.*  1854 
March,  Andrew  S. 
Mcintosh,  William 
Meserve,  Andrew  T. 
JNIeserve,  Isaac  H. 
Minot,  George  R. 
Morse,  Charles 
]\Iorse,  Robert  M. 
Motley,  Miss  Ann  Lathrop 
Motley,  Charles  D. 
Motley,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Motley,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Motley,  Thomas  L. 
North,  George  G. 
Orange,  Thomas 
Page,  Kilbv 
Palmer,  William*  1860 
Parkinson,  John 
Pratt,  John  C. 
Prichard,  Jeremiah 
Richards,  Edward 
Richmond,  Thomas  T. 
Robeson,  William  R. 
Rodman,  Samuel  W. 
Russell,  George  R. 
Sampson,  Charles*  1859 
Seaverns,  Thomas  W. 
Shaw,  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A. 
Smith,  Alvin 
Slocumb,  William  H. 
Smith,  Humphrey 
Smith,  Joseph  M. 
Smith,  Melancthon 
Spaulding,  Solomon  R. 
Spooner,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Sturgis,  Russell 
Swett,  Samuel  W. 
Taft,  Reed 
Taylor,  Horace  B. 
Ticknor,  William  D. 
Townsend,  David 
Tufts,  James*  1859 
Watt,  Robert 
Weld,  Aaron  D. 
Weld,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
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W^eld,  Aaron  D.,  Jr. 

Weld,  Miss  A.  K. 

Weld,  Francis  M. 

Weld,  J.  Gardner 

Weld,  Richard  H. 

Weld,  Stephen  M. 

Westcott,  Stephen 

Whvtal,  Thomas  G. 

Whvtal,  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 

Williams,  Benjamin  P.*  1856 

Williams,  George  H. 

Williams,  Henry  H. 

Williams,  Moses 

Williams,  Moses  B, 

Wilhams,  Nehemiah  B.*  1852 

Wilson,  Edmund  B. 

Wing,  B.  F. 

Woodward,  Chauncey 

Woodbury,  Joseph  P. 

Worley,  B.  W. 

Young,  Calvin  134. 

WEYMOUTH. 

Blanchard,  Nathaniel 

Burrill,  Ansel 

Fifield,  Noah 

Howe,  Appleton 

Humphrey,  Ebenezer 

Humphrey,  Lemuel*  1857 

Hunt,  Atherton  N. 

Hunt,  Ehas 

Jones,  James 

Kingsbury,  Fisher  A.*  1860 

Loud,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Loud,  John  W. 

Nash,  Abner  P. 

Nash,  Erastus 

Nash,  Stephen  W. 

Porter,  Thomas  B. 

Richards,  Elias 

Shaw,  Nathaniel*  1860 

Shaw,  Thcron  V. 

Tirrell,  Albert 

Tirrell,  James 

Tirrell,  Wilson 
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White,  James 
White,  Thomas 

WRENTHAM. 

Aldrich,  Artemas, 
Blakesly,  Hubbard 
Cheever,  Otis  G. 
Clap,  Harvey  E. 
Clay,  Nehemiah 
Cowell,  William  W. 
Dnpee,  Erastus 
Everett,  Edmund  T. 
Everett,  Melatiah*  1858 
Faxon,  Francis  G. 
Fisher,  Calvin,  Jr. 
Fisher  Hiram  B. 
Fisher,  Silas  P. 
Ford,  J.  T. 
Ford,  Peter 
Fuller,  Chauncy  G. 
Gassett,  Henry,  Jr. 
Grant,  George 
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Grant,  Robert  P. 
Grant,  Whiting 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Holbrook,  George  E. 
Ide,  Edwin  S. 
Jepson,  William  A. 
Larkin,  Lyman  B. 
Mann,  Howard 
Parker,  Ebenezer  B. 
Pond,  Handel 
Pond,  Jabez  E. 
Pond,  Lucas 
Pond,  Mrs.  Lucas 
Proctor,  Thomas 
Sayles,  Caleb  W. 
Starkey,  Gardner  H. 
Stone,  Curtis 
Sturdy,  James  H. 
Trowbridge,  Henry 
Ware,  Asa 
White,  James  A. 
Wiggin,  James  S. 
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MEMBERS  RESIDING  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


Balch,  Wesley  P.,  Boston 
Copeland,  R.  McCleary,  Boston 
De  Reynoso,  Bernard 
Edmands,  J.  Wiley,  Newton 
Ellis,  David,  Cambridge 
Goddard,  Thomas,  Boston 
Gould,  George,  Newton 

Members  admitted, 
Members  deceased. 


Hollis,  John  W.,  Newton 
Minot,  George  W.,  Boston 
Slade,  Robert,  Boston 
Smith,  George  W.,  Boston 
Tappan,  Lewis  W.,  Boston 
Wheeler,  Lewis,  Cambridge 
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[successful  competitors  may  receive  their  premiums  in  plate 
OR  money,  at  their  option.] 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1861. 


FARMS. 

EXPERIMENTS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS    THEREON. 

\_Pre'miums  to  be  aivarded  by  the  Trustees  in  November.'] 

PROGRESSIVE  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  conducted  and  most  improved  Farm  during  five 
consecutive  years,  commencing  in  the  year  1861, — of  which  the 
occupant  shall  present  annually  to  the  Trustees  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Avhole  management  of  the  Farm, — of  the  crops 
produced,  of  the  improvement  made  and  of  the  stock  kept, — a 
premium  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  paid  in  1866. 

Note.  Whenever  any  fiirin  shall  be  entered  for  tliis  premium,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  Progressive  Husbandry  annually 
in  September,  who  will  be  required  to  examine  ihe  farm,  and  lo  cenily  the  general  man- 
agement of  it. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMEMT  OF  FARMS. 

For  the  best  managed  Farm,  taking  into  view  the  condition  of 
the  buildings,  fences  and  orchards,  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
the  care  and  management  of  the  stock,  the  quantity,  quality  and 
preservation  of  the  crops,  the  expenses  incurred  and  the  improve- 
ments made  during  the  year,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
whole  to  be  rendered  on  or  before  November  15th,  $25  ;  second 
best,  $20. 

Competitors  must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  before  June  15th.  Farms  entered  for  premium  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Supervisory  Committee,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  be- 
tween June  20th  and  September  20th.  Any  Farm  offered  for  in- 
spection, without  being  entered  for  a  premium,  will  be  viewed  and 
reported  by  the  Committee,  if  seasonable  application  be  made  to 
the  Chairman. 
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IMPROVING  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  reclaiming  wet  meadow  or  swamp 
lands,  by  drainage  or  otherwise,  on  not  less  than  one  half  acre, 
with  statement,  in  detail,  of"  the  previous  condition  and  produce 
of  the  land,  the  method  and  expense  of  the  experiment,  and  the 
produce  at  the  present  time,  $10 ;  second  best,  $5. 

UNDER-DRAINING   LAND. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  under-draining  land,  not  less  than 
forty  square  rods,  regard  being  had  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  the  method,  extent,  expense  and  result  of  the  experiment, 
$15  ;  second  best,  $1*0. 

OLD  PASTURE  LANDS. 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  renovating  and  improv- 
ing old  pasture  lands,  on  not  less  than  two  acres,  with  an  account 
of  the  means  employed  and  the  expense  of  the  same,  $10  ;  second 
best,  $5. 

CLEARING  AND  ENCLOSING  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  clearing,  enclosing  and  improving 
lands  hitherto  lying  waste,  on  not  less  than  one  acre,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  previous  condition  of  the  land  and  of  the  method,  ex- 
pense and  result  of  the  experiment,  $8  ;  second  best,  $6. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  MANURES. 

For  the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  application  of  manures,  either  animal,  vegetable  or 
mineral,  due  regard  being  had  to  economy,  a  premium  of  $12. 

For  the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  applica- 
tion alone  of  manures,  in  the  best  manner,  and  with  the  greatest 
economy,  $8  ;  second  best,  $6. 

TURNING  IN  CROPS  ASA  MANURE. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  turning  in  crops  as  a 
manure,  either  green  or  t?r?/,  on  not  less  than  one-half  acre  of  land, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  process,  expense  and  result  to  be 
given  in  writing,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

EXPERIMENT  ON  MANURES, 

In  accordance  tvith  the  requirement  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

"  Select  a  level  piece  of  land  of  any  convenient  size,  from  twenty 
square  rods  up  to  as  many  acres  or  more,  which  should  be  as 
nearly  equal  in  its  character  and  conditions  as  possible.  Divide 
it  into  five  eciual  parts,  numbering  them  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  for  a 
rotation  of  three  years. 

"  Divide  the  manure  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply,  and  which 
should  be  of  a  uniform  character,  into  four  equal   parts.     At  the 
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time  of  first  ploughing  in  tlie  spring,  spread  evenly  one-fourth 
of  the  manure  upon  plot  No.  1,  and  then  plough  the  whole  field  of 
an  equal  depth.  Apply  another  fourth  part  of  the  manure  to 
plot  No.  2,  and  then  cross  plough  the  whole  field  to  about  half  the 
depth  of  the  first  ploughing.  Spread  another  fourth  of  the  ma- 
nure upon  plot  No.  3,  and  harrow  or  cultivate  the  Avhole  field ; 
after  which  sow  or  plant  the  whole  evenly,  with  any  crop  prefer- 
red. Finally,  spread  the  remaining  quarter  part  of  the  manure 
upon  plot  No.  4. 

"Observe  that  by  pursuing 'this  course,  each  of  the  five  lots 
will  receive  equally,  a  deep  ploughing,  a  shallow  ploughing,  and  a 
harrowing  or  cultivating,  the  only  difference  in  them  being  that  in 
No.  1  the  manure  is  buried  deep,  in  No.  2  shallow,  in  No.  3  bur- 
ied only  slightly,  but  coated  with  loam,  and  in  No.  4  left  exposed 
upon  the  surface ;  while  No.  5  gets  no  manure.  The  manure  is 
to  be  spread  broadcast  and  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  after  cul- 
tivation should  be  the  same  on  each  of  the  lots,  and  the  harvest 
of  each  should  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

"  Let  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether  light  or 
heavy,  dry  or  moist,  leachy  or  retentive  of  manures,  the  crop  of 
1860,  kind  and  amount  and  mode  of  application  of  manure  in  1860, 
size  of  field  covered  by  the  experiment,  depth  of  first  ploughing, 
kind  and  amount  of  manure  used  in  1861,  kind  of  crop,  when  and 
how  sown,  number  of  times  and  manner  cultivated,  and  weight  of 
product  on  an  average  rod  of  each  plot  be  made  in  1861,  and  re- 
turned in  the  annual  report  of  each  Society. 

"  If  there  is  a  double  product,  as  grain  and  straw,  corn  and 
stover,  let  the  weight  of  the  secondary  product  be  given  on  each 
plot. 

"  If  the  competitor  weigh  the  whole  crop,  instead  of  estimating 
it  by  an  average  rod,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  such  a  course. 

"  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  weather  for  each  of  the  following 
months,  by  dividing  each  month  into  three  parts,  and  using  the 
terms  dry,  moist,  and  wet,  to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  "weather,  will  also  be  expected. 


MIDDLE  THIRD. 


LAST    THIRD. 


FIRST  THIRD. 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

"  A  similar  report  of  all  the  above  items,  except  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  must  be  made  in  1862  and  in  1863,  Avhen  the  premiums 
will  be  awarded.  No  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  second  and 
third  crop." 

First  premium,  $25  ;  second  do.  $20  ;  third  do.  $15. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 

For  the  best  experiment,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  of 
the  effect  of  subsoil  ploughing,  to  be  determined  bj  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  crops,  raised  on  equal  portions  of  equally  manured 
land,  of  Hke  quality,  one  half  of  which  having  been  subsoil  ploughed, 
the  other  lialf  ploughed  in  the  usual  manner, — statements  of 
the  depth  of  ploughing,  in  each  instance,  together  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  culture,  required,  !^8  ;  second  best,  $G. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  CROPS  AS  FOOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  experiment  upon  a  stock  of  cattle,  not  less  than 
four  in  number,  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fodder  used,  with  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  same,  as  compared  with  English  hay,  the  ex- 
periment to  be  made  in  the  three  winter  months,  $15  ;  second 
best,  $10. 

FATTENING  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  feeding  cattle,  with  a  statement  in 
detail  of  the  process,  expense  and  result,  $8  ;  second  best,  $4. 

FATTENING  SWINE. 

For  the  best  experiment  m  feeding  swine,  with  a  statement  in 
detail  of  the  process  and  result,  $6;  second  best,  $4. 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  the  soiling  of  cattle,  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  process  and  the  result, — regard  being  had  to  the 
saving  of  manure,  nnd  to  the  comparative  expense  of  pasturing, 
$15  ;  second  best,  $10. 

GREEN  FODDER. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  corn  fodder  or  other  succu- 
lent feed  to  be  used  green,  and  in  ascertaining  its  value  for  the 
feed  of  milch  cows, — on  not  less  than  one-haJf  acre  of  land, — with 
a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the 
result  of  its  use,  $8. 

HAY. 

For  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  English  Hay  per 
acre,  produced  on  any  farm  in  the  County,  regard  being  had  to 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation  and 
making,  $5  ;  second  best,  "  FUnt's  Treatise  on  Grasses." 

CRANBERRY  VINES. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  transplanting  Cranberry  Vines,  or 
in  growing  them  from  seed,  on  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
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■which  shall  be  in  the  most  flourishing  and  productive  state,  on  the 
10th  September,  1861,  $10  ;  second  best,  $8. 

Competitors  will  be  required  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the 
process,  expense,  and  result  of  the  experiment. 


GRAI]^    AND    ROOT    CROPS. 

GRAIN   CROPS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Wheat,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  Harris's  "  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to 
vegetation." 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Hue,  Oats,  or  Barley/,  each, 
$4. 

For  the  second  best,  each,  "  Flint's  Treatise  on  Grasses,"  &c. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Indian  Corn,  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  $6. 

For  the  third  best,  "  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to 
vegetation." 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  WJiite  Beans,  Millet  or 
Buckivheat,  each  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  each,  "  Flint's  Treatise  on  Grasses,"  &c. 

An  addition  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  above  premiums,  if  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  be  a  youth,  under  16  years  of  age. 

Samples  of  each  kind  of  Grain,  not  less  than  a  half-bushel,  and 
properly  labelled,  must  be  exhibited  at  the  Show.  The  quantity 
of  the  crop  to  be  ascertained  by  weight,  as  follows  : — Corn  and 
Rye,  56  pounds  each  to  the  bushel  ;  Barley  and  Buckwheat,  46 
pounds  each  ;  Oats,  30  pounds  ;  Wheat,  60  pounds. 

ROOT   CROPS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Potatoes,  $6. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Sugar  Beets,  Carrots,  Pars- 
niiis,  3Iangold-  Wiirtzel,  or  Ruta  Baya,  each,  $5. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Onions,  $5. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Flat  Turnips,  $4. 

For  the  second  best  experiment  in  raising  either  of  the  above 
crops,  each,  "  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation." 

Samples  of  Roots,  not  less  than  one  bushel,  and  properly  la- 
belled, must  be  exhibited  at  the  Show.  The  quantity  of  the  crops, 
which  must  be  on  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  shall  be 
ascertained  by  the  weight  of  the  Roots — freed  from  dirt  and  with- 
out tops — as  follows  : — Potatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Mangold-Wurtzel 
and  Ruta  Bagas,  60  pounds  ;  Carrots,  55  pounds  ;  Onions  and 
Flat  Turnips,  50  pounds  ;  Parsnips,  45  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
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Entries  must  be  made  with  the  Secretary,  ten  days  previous  to 
the  commeneement  of  any  experiment.  Experiments  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Committee  between  July  1st  and  September  20th. 

Claimants  for  premiums  must  render  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  or  before  November  15th,  a  written  statement  of 
the  character  and  previous  condition  of  the  land,  its  present  value, 
and  the  taxes  upon  it ;  the  kind,  quantity  and  value  of  manure 
used  ;  the  quantity  and  cost  of  seed  sown  ;  the  labor  and  expense 
of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop,  and  the  quantity,  quality 
and  value  of  the  crop.  In  awarding  premiums,  regard  will  be  had 
to  all  these  circumstances,  and  to  the  area  of  the  ground  in  culti- 
vation. 

VEGETABLES. 

Eor  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Squashes — one  half  dozen  of 
each  variety  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Show — $3  ;  second  best,  $2. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  raising  Cabbages — not  less  than  six 
heads  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Show — $3  ;  second  best,  $2. 

MIXED   CROPS. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  cultivating  mixed  crops  of  Grain  and 
Vegetables,  in  alternate  portions,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4.  The  ex- 
periment must  be  made  on  not  less  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  mode  of  culture,  expense  and  product 
must  be  rendered  on  or  before  November  15th. 


PLOUGIIOG    MATCH. 

Double  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  sward 
land,  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  acre — within  an  hour — not  less  than 
eight  inches  in  depth,  $12  ;  second  best,  $10  ;  third  best,  $8. 

Double  Horse  Teams.  With  Michigan  Sod  and  Subsoil 
Plough,  $10  ;  second  best,  $8  ;  third  best,  $6. 

Double  Teams.  With  Michigan  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plough — 
same  conditions — $10  ;  second  best,  $8  ;  third  best,  $6. 

Single  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  sward 
land,  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  not  less  than  six  inches  deep, 
$8  ;  second  best,  $6 ;  third  best,  $4. 

House  Teams.  For  the  best  performance  in  ploughing  sivard 
land,  with  horses,  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  not  less  than  six 
inches  deep,  $8  ;  second  best,  $6  ;  third  best,  $4. 

Single  Ox  Teams  and  Single  Horse  Teams.  For  the  best 
performance  in  ploughing  o^tZ  ground,  at  least  one-sixth  of  an  acre, 
and  not  less  than  eight  inches  deep,  $6  ;  second  best,  $5  ;  third 
best,  $4. 
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An  addition  to  these  premiums  of  50  per  cent.,  if  the  successful 
competitor  be  under  16  years  of  age. 

KoTE.  A  Double  Team  will  consist  of  two  yokes  of  oxen,  with  or  without  a  dri- 
ver; or  a  team  ol  one  yoke  of  oxeji  ami  a  horse,  with  or  wiihout  a  driver.  Single 
Team,  one  yoke  of  oxen  or  one  pair  horses,  without  a  driver.  Conipctitors  must  own 
their  teams  and  ploughs,  and  enter  the  same  in  their  own  names.  Ploughs  must  he  held 
and  teams  driven  by  their  owners,  or  by  persons  statedly  in  their  employ.  JNoiire  to 
compete  must  be  given  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. In  awarding  premiums,  one  hour  will  be  allowed  tor  the  performance  of  the 
work,  regard  being  had  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow  siicCj  and  the  evenness, 
ease  and  quiet  with  which  the  work  is  performed. 


SPADING. 

For  the  best  performance  in  spading,  not  less  than  ten  inches  in 
depth,  on  a  piece  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  feet  of  sward 
land  ;  the  time  allowed  for  the  performance  to  be  twenty  minutes ; 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  pulverization  of 
the  soil,  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  left  for  the  reception  of  seed, 
|5  ;  second  best,  $4;  third  best,  $3  ;  fourth  best,  $2. 


ARBORICULTUEE. 

FRUIT   TREES. 

Apple  Orchard.  For  the  best  Apple  Orchard,  of  not  less 
than  seventy-five  trees,  which  shall  have  been  set  out  at  least  five 
years,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  best  and  most  thriving  condition 
in  1861,  ^12  ;  second  best,  $10. 

Pear  Trees.  For  the  best  engrafted  or  budded  Pear  Trees, 
set  out  at  least  five  years,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thriving 
condition  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  not  last's,  i\\2iVL  tive7ity-five  trees^ 
$10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

Peach  Orchards.  For  the  best  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less 
than  fifty  trees,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  most  thrifty  bearing 
condition  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  $10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

For  the  Peach  Orchard,  of  not  less  than  fifty  trees,  grown  from 
pits  planted  since  1856,  on  the  spot  where  the  trees  stand,  which 
shall  be  in  the  best  condition  in  1861,  $10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

Seedling  Apples  or  Pears.  For  the  best  variety  of  neiv 
Seedling  Apples  or  Pears,  of  decidedly  superior  quality,  one  dozen 
specimens  to  be  exhibited,  together  with  a  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  tree,  a  description  of  its  growth,  and  its  bearing  character, 
$10  ;  second  best,  $5. 

Seedling  Peaches.  For  the  best  variety  of  Seedling  Peaches 
of  decidedly  superior  quality,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation — 
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one  dozen  specimens  to  be  exhibited  two  years  in  succession — to- 
gether with  a  history  of  its  origin,  a  description  of  its  growth,  and 
the  bearing  character  of  the  tree,  $5  ;  second  best,  $3. 

FOREST   TREES. 

For  the  best  plantation  of  Forest  Trees,  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz  :  White  Oak,  Yellow  Oak,  Locust,  Birch,  White 
Ash,  or  Walnut,  Scotch  Larch,  Norway  Spruce,  Pitch  Pine  and 
White  Pine,  or  other  varieties,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  and 
not  less  than  one  thousand  trees, — Entries  to  be  made  to  the  So- 
ciety previous  to  June  10th, — a  premium,  to  be  awarded  in 
1861,  of  $20. 

For  the  best  plantation,  containing  not  less  than  five  hundred 
trees,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Oris^amental  Plaxtixg.  To  any  city  or  town  of  Norfolk 
County,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of  ornamental 
trees,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  which  shall  have  been  planted  in 
a  public  square  or  on  the  roadside  at  least  two  years — first  pre- 
mium, $25  ;  second  do.,  $20. 

To  any  individual  or  society,  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of 
persons  associated,  for  the  largest  number  and  best  growth  of  or- 
namental trees,  not  less  than  fifty,  which  shall  have  been  planted 
in  a  public  square  or  on  the  roadside  at  least  two  years — first  pre- 
mium, $10  ;  second  do.,  $5. 

These  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and  if 
awarded  to  a  city  or  town,  to  be  graduated  by  the  population  ac- 
cordins:  to  the  census  of  1860. 


nOETICULTUEE. 

FLOWERS. 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  $4  ;  second  best,  $2  ; 
third  best,  $1.  For  the  best  bouquets,  or  tastefully  arranged 
basket  of  flowers,  not  less  than  four,  $3  ;  second  best,  $2  ;  third 
best,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  twenty  named  dahlias,  re- 
gard being  had  to  colors  and  symmetry  of  flower,  $3  ;  second 
best,  $2.  For  the  best  single  bloom,  $L  For  the  best  collec- 
tion of  twelve  pot  plants,  regard  being  had  to  new  and  rare  varie- 
ties and  well  grown  specimens,  $3 ;  second  best,  $2.  For  the 
best  single  specimen,  $1.  For  the  best  collection  of  new  seedling 
verbenas,  $2.  For*  the  best  new  seedling,  $1.  Any  person  pre- 
senting flowers  for  premium  or  exhibition,  is  requested  to  furnish  a 
statement  in  writing  of  the  sorts  contributed,  and  of  the  contribu- 
tor's name, 
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Gratuities,  in  publications  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  $10, 
may  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

FRUITS. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Apples, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium,  $4  ; 
second  do.,  $3  ;  third  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Pears, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium,  $4; 
second  do.,  $3 ;  third  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  standard  Peaches, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium,  $3  ; 
second  do.,  $2;  third  do.,  $1. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Plums, 
not  less  than  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety — first  premium, 
$3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen  specimens, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  basket  of  assorted  Fruits,  of  different  kinds,  $3  ; 
second  best,  $2. 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  Quinces,  not  less  than  a  peck,  $2. 

Grapes.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Foreign  Qrapes, — first 
premium,  $4  ;  second  do.,  $3,  or  $3  in  publications  at  discretion 
of  Committee. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Native  Grapes,  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  without  ringing,  a  premium  of  $3,  or  $3  in 
publications  at  discretion  of  Committee. 

Cranberries.  For  the  best  collection  of  Cranberries,  not  less 
than  four  quarts,  $4  ;  second  best,  $3. 

SEEDLING  GRAPES. 

For  a  new  variety  of  Native  or  Seedling  G-rape,  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  the  Isabella,  ripening  in  this  County  in  the  open  air,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  prolific  and  suitable  for  the  table,  first  pre- 
mium, ^20  ;  second  do.,  $10. 

GARDEN. 

For  the  best  Garden,  regard  being  had  to  the  variety,  excel- 
lence and  quantity  of  the  products  thereof,  and  the  mode  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

Entries  must  be  made  before  10th  of  June,  and  an  exact  state- 
ment rendered  before  1st  November. 
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GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

For  the  best  collection  and  variety  of  Garden  Vegetables, 
regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  exhibited,  a 
silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  $10  ;  second  best,  $5  ;  third  do.,  $4  ; 
fourth  do.,  $o  ;  fifth  do.,  $2  ;  sixth  do.,  $1.  $10  in  agricultural 
publications,  or  otherwise,  may  also  be  a^yarded,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee. 

Potatoes.  For  the  best  new  variety  of  Seedling  Potatoes,  su- 
perior to  any  kind  now  in  cultivation,  a  premium  of  $15. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Potatoes^  not  less  than  a 
peck  of  each  variety,  a  premium  of  $5. 

SEEDS. 

For  the  best  sample  of  ears  of  Seed  Corn,  not  less  than  forty  in 
number,  $1. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Onion,  Carrot,  Beet,  Parsnip,  and 
Ruta  Baga  Seeds,  first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  10  pounds  of  Timothy,  Red  Top,  and  Clover  Seed, 
$1. 

For  the  best  sample,  one  peck  each,  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley  and 
Oats,  ^1. 

HEDGES. 

For  the  best  Live  Hedge  Fence,  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet 
in  length,  $5  ;  second  best,  $3. 


Al^IMALS. 

All  animals  are  to  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  who 
must  have  had  them  in  his  possession,  at  least  six  months  before 
the  exhibition. 

All  animals,  entered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, will  be  fed,  during  the  Exhibition,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society. 

No  animal,  entered  in  one  class,  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
a  premium  in  another,  under  a  different  entry,  except  working 
oxen  and  draught  horses. 

For  any  animal,  worthy  of  tlic  first  premium,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  similar  one  at  any  previous  Exhibition,  a  diploma,  certi- 
fying the  rank  of  such  animal  at  the  present  Exhibition,  shall  be 
awarded  instead  of  a  premium. 

A  diploma  may  also  be  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  several 
Committees,  for  any  animal,  worthy  of  exhibition,  from  without  the 
limits  of  the  Society. 
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CATTLE. 


For  the  best  Bull,  one  year  old  and  upwards,  of  either  Jersey, 
Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Hereford,  Kerry,  or  other  foreign 
stock — in  each  class,  $5  ;  second  best,  $'S. 

For  the  best  Native  or  Grade  Bull,  ^5  ;  second  best,  $3. 

Satisfactory  assurance  must  be  given  that  Bulls  of  any  class 
shall  be  kept  for  use  in  the  County,  at  least  nine  months  from  the 
day  of  Exhibition. 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  under  one  year  old,  foreign  stock,  $3  ; 
second  best,  $2. 

TvoTE.     For  Bulls   in  either  class,  bred  and  raised  by   the  Exhibitor,  twenty  per 
cent,  additional  premium. 

Cows.     For  the  best  Cow,  three  years  old  or  upwards,  Foreign 
Stock,  of  either  class,  each  ^5  ;  second  best,  ^4  :  third  best,  ^3. 
Native  or  Grade,  ^5  ;  second  best,  $4  ;  third  best,  $3. 

Heifers.  For  the  best  Heifer,  two  years  old  and  under  three, 
Foreign  Stock,  of  either  class,  each  $3  ;  second  best,  ^2  ;  third 
do.  $1. 

Native  or  Grade,  $1  ;  second  best,  $2  ;  third  do.  $1. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  one  year  old,  of  any  stock,  $2 ;  second 
best,  $1. 

Milch  Cows.  Three  years  old  and  upwards.  For  the  best 
Milch  Cow,  Foreign,  Native  or  Grade  stock,  each  ^10 ;  second 
best,  $8 ;  third  do.  $6  ;  fourth  do.   $4. 

For  the  best  Heifers  in  Milk,  not  over  three  years  old,  Foreign, 
Native  or  Grade  stock,  each  $6 ;  second  best,  $4 ;  third  do.  ^3. 

A  written  statement  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Milk,  and  of 
the  manner  of  feeding  the  Cows,  will  be  required.  Also,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  butter  made  from  milk,  during  two  periods, 
of  ten  days  each,  with  an  interval  of  three  months,  and  previous 
to  the  Annual  Exhibition.  If  no  butter  is  made,  the  statement 
must  give  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  milk,  the  character  of 
the  last  calf,  and  the  time  when  it  was  dropped. 

Annual  Produce  of  Milk.  For  the  largest  quantity  and  best 
quality  of  Milk,  of  ten  Cows,  a  premium  of  $15  ;  of  six  Cows,  a 
premium  of  $10  ;  of  four  Cows,  a  premium  of  $6. 

A  written  statement  will  be  required  of  the  breed,  age  and 
character  of  the  cows,  and  of  the  method  and  expense  of  feeding 
them.  Each  cow  must  yield,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  eight 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  the  entire  year. 

Working  Oxen.  For  the  best  yoke,  four  years  old  and  up- 
wards, $8;  second  best,  §G  ;  third  best,  $4:  fourth  best,  $3. 

Steers.  For  the  best  yoke,  well  broken,  three  years  old  and 
under  four,  $5  ;  second  best,  $4 ;  third  best,  $3. 
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For  the  best  yoke,  well  broken,  two  years  old  and  under  three, 
$4  ;  second  best,  $3. 

Note.  For  Oxen  or  Steers  bred  and  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  twenty  per  cent,  addi- 
tional premium.  If  broken  and  trained  by  a  youth  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  filty  per 
cent,  additional  premium.  In  testiuij  the  strength,  docility  and  training  of  VVorkmg 
Oxen,  the  load  shall  be  not  less  tlian  3000  pounds  for  oxen  five  years  old  and  upwards; 
and  not  less  than  "2500  pounds  for  oxen  under  fi\e  years  old.  In  testing  the  character  of 
Steers,  as  the  Conimiltee  m:iy  direct,  special  regard  will  be  paid  to  their  docility  iind 
proper  training.  Working  Oxen — except  for  ploughing — need  not  be  on  the  grounds 
before  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

Town  Teams.  For  the  largest  and  best  team,  of  not  less  than 
twelve  yokes  of  Oxen  or  Steers,  from  any  city  or  town  in  the 
County,  first  premium,  $15  ;  second  do.  $10. 

Herds  of  Milch  Cows.  For  the  largest  and  best  herd  of 
Milch  Cows — not  less  than  six — kept  on  any  farm  in  the  County, 
and  exhibited  at  the  Show,  regard  being  had  to  their  breed,  age 
and  milking  properties,  with  written  statement  thereof,  first  pre- 
mium, $10  ;  second  do.  $8. 

Fat  Cattle.  For  the  best  beef  animal  fattened  by  the  exhib- 
itor, within  the  County,  regard  being  had  to  the  manner  and  ex- 
pense of  feeding, — of  which  a  written  statement  will  be  required, 
first  premium,  $8;  second  do.,  $6. 

SWINE. 

Boars.  For  the  best  Boar,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  $6  ; 
second  best,  $4. 

Sows.  For  the  best  Sow,  not  less  than  six  months  old,  $6 ; 
second  best,  $4. 

Weaned  Pigs.  For  the  best  litter,  not  less  than  four  in  num- 
ber, and  not  more  than  six  months  old,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

Fat  Hogs.  For  the  best  Fat  Hog,  regard  being  had  to  breed, 
age  and  feeding,  $6 ;  second  best,  $4. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  largest  and  best  flock  of  Sheep,  not  less  than  six,  $5  ; 
second  best,  $4  ;  third  best,  $3. 

For  the  best  Fat  Sheep  or  Lamb,  regard  being  had  to  manner 
and  cost  of  fattening,  $2;  second  best,  $1. 


-*- 


POULTEY. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  different  varieties  of 
Fowls,  not  less  than  twelve,  owned  by  the  exhibitor,  $6  ;  second 
best,  $4. 

For  the  best  collection  of  either  Shanghae,  Black  Spanish,  Dor- 
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king,  Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Guinea,  Barnyard  or  Bantam  Fowls, 
each,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 

Turkeys,     For  the  best  collection,  $4  ;  second  best,  $2. 

Geese.     For  the  best  collection,  $4  ;  second  best,  $2. 

Ducks.     For  the  best  collection,  $4  ;  second  best,  $2. 

Pigeons.     For  the  best  collection,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 

]VoTE.     Poultry  must  be  entered  before  12  o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  ilie  Exhibition, 
to  be  entitled  to  a  premium. 


HORSES. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  here  offered,  the  general  good  qual- 
ities,— such  as  style,  action,  constitution  and  enduring  properties, 
— as  well  as  speed  of  the  animals,  will  receive  special  consid- 
eration. 

In  testing  the  speed  of  horses,  each  animal, — four  years  old  and 
over, — will  be  required  to  go  with  a  carriage  weighing,  with  driver 
included,  not  less  than  350  pounds. 

THOROUGH  BRED  AND  PART  THOROUGH  BRED  STOCK. 

Stallions. 
For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  years  old  and  upwards, 

a  premium  of  $10  &  diploma. 


2d  best 
3d  best 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Three  Years  Old  Colts  or  Fillies. 
For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of 
"      2d  best  *'  "  " 

"      3d  best  "  "  " 

Two  Tears  Old  Colts  or  Fillies. 
For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of 
"      2d  best  "  "  " 

"      3d  best  "  "  " 

One  Year   Old  Colts  or  Fillies. 

For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of 
"      2d  best    "  "  " 

"      3d  best    "  "  " 

Brood  Mares  and  Foals. 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt  by  her  side, 
a  premium  of 
"      2d  best  do.  do.  do. 

"•      3d  best  do.  do.  do. 


&  diploma. 


$3  &  diploma. 
2 
1 


$3  &  diploma. 
3 
1 


&  diploma. 
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Carriage  Horses  15  to  16  Hands  High,  open  to  all  Descriptions. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Carriage  Horses,  a  prem.  of    $10  &  diploma. 
"      2a  best  "  "  7 

"      3d  best  "  "  5 

Family  Horses,  open  to  all  Descriptions. 
For  the  best  Buggj  or  Chase  Horse,  a  prem.  of      $8  &  diploma. 
"      2d  best "  "  "  G 

"      8d  best "  "  "  4 

Roadsters,  open  to  all  Descriptions. 
For  the  best  Horse,  a  premium  of  $8  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best  "  "  ■  6 

"      3d  best  "  "  4 

Ponies,  open  to  all  Descriptions. 

For  the  best  matched  Ponies,  a  premium  of  $6  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best    "  "  "  '4 

"      best  single  Pony,  "  3 

"      2d  best     "  "  2 

Saddle  Horses,  open  to  all  Descriptions. 

For  the  best  Saddle  Horse,  a  premium  of  $6  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best        "  "  4 

"      3d  best        "  "  2 

Horses  of  all  Work. 
For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  years  old  and  upward, 

a  premium  of  $10  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best         do.  do.  do.  7 

"      3d  best         do.  do.  do.  5 

No  Stallion  to  be  entitled  to  a  premium  without  a  guarantee  of 
his  remaining  for  service,  in  the  County,  six  months. 

Brood  Mares  of  all  Work,  with  Foals  at  Side. 
For  the  best  Brood  Mare  and  Colt,  a  prem.  of         $7  &  diploma. 
"      2d  best      "  "  "  5 

"      3d  best      "  u  u         .  3 

Tliree  Years  Old  Colts  or  Fillies  of  all  ^Yorh. 

For  the  best  3  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $5  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best   "              u  •            a  3 

"      3d  best   "              "              "  2 

Two  Years  Old  Colts  or  Fillies  of  all  Work. 
For  the  best  2  years  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $5  k  diploma. 

"      2d  best    "  "  "  8 

"      3d  best    "  "  "  2 
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One  Year  Old  Colts  or  Fillies  of  all  Work. 
For  the  best  1  year  old  Colt,  a  premium  of  $5  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best  "  "  "  3 

"      3d  best  "  "  "  2 

Single  Farm  or  Draught  Horses  of  all  Work. 
For  the  best  Farm  or  Draught  Horse,  a  prem.  of     $7  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best  "  "  "  5 

"      3d  best"  "  "  3 

Pairs  of  Fai'm  and  Team  Horses. 
For  the  best  pair  of  Farm  or  Team  Horses,  a 

premium  of  $7  &  diploma. 

"      2d  best  do.  do.  do.  5 

"      3d  best  do.  do.  do.  3 

In  testing  the  strength,  docility  and  training  of  Farm  and 
Draught  or  Team  Horses,  the  load  shall  not  be  less  than  2500 
pounds  for  a  single  horse,  and  3500  pounds  for  a  pair  of  horses. 

EQUESTRIANISM. 

For  the  best  display  of  Equestrianism  by  ladies,  first  premium, 
$10  ;  second  premium,  $8  ;  third  premium,  $6. 

Every  entry  for  premium  must  be  made  before  12  o'clock  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  Stock  must  be  present  the 
second  day,  on  or  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  premiums  will  not  be 
awarded  to  any  animal  that  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, possess  decided  merit  and  a  sound  constitution. 


DAIRY. 

BUTTER. 
For  the  best  produce  of  Butter,  on  any  farm  within  the  County, 
for  four  months,  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September, — 
a  sample  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  to  be  exhibited, — quantity 
as  well  as  quality  to  be  taken  into  view,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  o^ feeding  the  Cows,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
milk  and  butter,  first  premium,  ^10  ;  second  do.,  $8  ;  third  do., 
$5  ;  fourth  do.,  $4. 

Note.  An  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  any  applicant  for  this  pre- 
mium, who  shall  liave  made  an  entry  of  the  dairy  with  the  Secretary,  on  or  bclore  the 
first  (lay  of  Aiiijnst,  in  order  that  the  dairy  may  he  examined  by  the  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  premiums  are  ofl'ered  for  the  best  produce  on  tin;  I'arnis.  anil 
not  simply  for  the  best  specimens  exhibited.  Competitors  will  therefore  be  required  to 
keep  an  account,  and  render  a  statement  of  the  entire  produce  within  the  time  men- 
tioned. Each  lot  must  be  numbered,  but  not  marked  ;  any  public,  or  known  mark,  must 
be  completely  concealed,  nor  must  the  compctiiors  be  present  at  the  examination. 
17 
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For  the  best  box  of  Butter,  of  not  less  quantity  than  12  pounds, 
first  premium,  $5  ;  second  do.,  pj  ;  third  do.,  "  FUnt's  Treatise 
on  Dairy  Farming." 

JMoTE.     Butter  to  be  presented  before  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

Cheese.  For  the  best  lot  of  Cheese, — not  less  than  40  pounds, 
to  be  exhibited, — a  written  statement  of  the  whole  process  of  mak- 
ing which  will  be  required,  first  premium,  ^o  ;  second  do.,  ^3; 
third  do.,  "  Flint's  Treatise  on  Dairy  Farming." 

Butter.  For  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  statement  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition,  in  1861,  of  the  quantity  produced  from  the 
milk  of  any  number  of  Cows,  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
seven,  from  January  1st,  18(31,  to  the  day  of  Exhibition,  including 
a  description  of  the  character,  age  and  breed  of  the  Cows,  and  a 
particular  account  of  the  feeding  and  general  management  of  them, 
first  premium,  $6  ;  second  do.,  $4. 


BREAD. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  and  Indian,  of  two  to  four  pounds 
weight,  first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  made  of  Unbolted  Wheat,  which  has  been 
grown  in  the  County,  of  two  to  four  pounds  weight,  first  premium, 
|3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Rye  and  Indian,  of  four  to  six  pounds 
weight,  first  premium,  $S  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  of  two  to  four  pounds  weight, 
first  premium,  $3  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  each  or  any  of  the  aforementioned 
kinds  of  Bread,  made  by  young  women  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  an  additional  premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  bread  presented  for  premium  must  be  made  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  Exhibition,  by  some  female  member  of  a  family, 
(exclusive  of  hired  persons,)  in  whose  names  the  entries  shall  be 
made,  and  to  whom  the  premiums  shall  be  awarded.  The  bread 
shall  be  made  without  the  use  of  saleratus  or  other  alkaline  sub- 
stance, and  baked  in  the  oven  commonly  used  by  the  family  in 
which  it  shall  be  made,  and  must  be  presented  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Exhibition,  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  Avritten 
statement  of  the  process  of  making  the  bread  shall  accompany  each 
entry,  but  no  name  or  mark  shall  be  put  on  the  loaves,  except  the 
number  of  the  entry  in  the  Committee's  book. 

Committees  shall  be  appointed  to  judge  of  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  bread,  to  whom  the  names  of  the  contributors  shall  not  be 
known,  and  no  person  shall  serve  on  said  Committees  if  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  shall  be  a  competitor. 
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HONEY. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Honej  in  the  comb,  not  less  than  six 
pounds,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 


MANUFACTUEES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Implements,  $12  ;  second  best,  $8. 

For  the  best  collection  manufactured  within  the  County,  and 
exhibited  by  the  manufactnrer,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Ploughs,  with  a  statement  of  their 
construction,  cost  and  method  of  operation,  $6  ;  second  best,  $4. 

New  Invextions.  For  any  new  invention  of  decided  sviperi- 
ority  and  usefulness  to  the  farmer,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Fancy  Articles — including  Needlework,  Crochetwork,  Shell- 
work,  Millinery,  Drawings,  Paintings,  &c. 

For  such  articles  in  this  department  as  may  be  deem.ed  worthy, 
a  sum,  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars,  shall  be  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  in  premiums  or  gratuities,  proportioned  to  the  cost  and  value 
of  the  article,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Note.  It  slioulti  be  understood  that,  in  this  department  of  Ladies'  work — while  other 
things  will  receive  due  consideration — ihe  premiums  are  intended  solely  1"0R  newly 
WADE  articles  which  are  really  useful,  or  particularly  beautiful.  For  well  made  gar- 
ments of  any  kind  ;  lor  stocking  knitting  of  wool,  cotton  or  silk  ;  or  bonnet  and  cap  ma- 
kinji^;  for  ail  articles  of  children's  wear,  well  made  or  tastefully  embroidered  ;  for  neat 
ami  thorough  mending,  patching-,  and  darning;  for  drawing,  designing,  or  painting  in  oil 
or  water  colors  ;  for  models  in  [)laster,  wood,  or  marble,  &c. 

Any  article  well  and  tastelully  wrought,  and  offered  by  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  will  receive  particular  attention. 

Manufactures  of  STRAw^  For  the  finest  collection  and  best 
manufactured  Plain  Braid  Bonnets,  not  less  than  twelve  in  num- 
ber, $5  and  diploma;  second  do.,  $3. 

For  the  finest  collection  and  best  manufactured  Fancy  Bonnets, 
wliether  of  Straw,  Hair,  or  other  material,  not  less  than  twelve  in 
number,  $5  and  diploma ;    second  do.,  $0. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straw  Bonnets,  wholly  of  domestic 
manufacture,  %4:  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Straw  Braid,  of  domestic  straw,  not 
less  than  100  yards,  $2  and  diploma  ;  second  do.,  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sewing  Bonnets,  made  of  Straw,  Hair, 
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or  other  material,  exhibited  unfinished,  with  blocks  upon  which 
they  are  made,  and  not  less  than  three  from  each  sewer,  $3  and 
diploma  ;  second  do.,  f  2. 

Manufactures  of  Cloth,  Flannels,  Hosiery,  &c.  Cottoyi 
Cloth.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Cloth,  of  an}'  description, 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratu- 
ity, at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Woollen  Cloth.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Cloth,  of 
any  description,  not  less  than  twenty  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Cotton  and  Woollen  Mixed.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton 
and  Woollen  Cloth  of  any  description,  not  less  than  twenty  yards 
in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Flannels.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Flannel,  not  less  than 
twenty  yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Flannel,  not  less  than  twenty 
yards  in  quantity,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Woollen  Blankets,  a  premium  or  gratuity, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 

Hosiery^  J-c.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Hose,  a  premium 
of  $1.50. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Silk  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Hose,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Woollen  Half  Hose,  a  prem.  of  50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Hose,  a  premium  of  50  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Cotton  Half  Hose,  a  prem.  of  25  cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Hose,  a  premium  of  %\. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Worsted  Half  Hose,  a  premium  of  50 
cents. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sewing  Silk,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  $2. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Knitting  Yarn,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Spool  Thread,  not  less  than  one  pound, 
a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  Fleece  of  Wool,  a  ]Ta-emium  of  $1, 

For  the  best  dozen  Grain  Bags,  a  premium  of  %1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  neat  and  thorough  mending,  patching, 
or  darning  of  garments,  hose,  &c.,  a  premium  of  $1. 

Carpeting,  Rugs  and  Floor  Cloth. 

For  the  best  "Common"  Ingrain  2-ply  Carpeting  ; 
do.     do.    "Fine"  do.         do.          do. 
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For  the  best  "Superfine"  2-plj  Ingrain  Carpeting  ; 

do.     do.    "Common,"  "Fine,"  or  "Superfine  Ingrain  3-ply 

Carpeting  ; 
do.     do.    Brussels  Floor  Carpeting  ; 
do.     do.    Tapestry   do.         do. 
do.     do.    A^elvet  Carpeting  ; 
For  each  of  these  descriptions  of  Carpeting,  a  premium  or  the 
Society's  diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

JVoTE.  Ingrain  S-ply  Carpeting  will  be  judged  by  the  comparaii\e  merits  of  pieces 
of  similar  weight ;  or,  disregarding  weight,  by  the  quality  of  colors,  the  taste  of  shading, 
and  the  evenness  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Stair  Carpeting,  the  Society's  diploma. 

For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,  the  Society's  diploma. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Painted  Floor  Cloth,  a  premium  or 
the  Society's  diploma,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Counterpanes.  For  the  best  Counterpane — regard  being  had 
to  quality  and  expense  of  materials — first  premium,  $3  ;  second 
do.,  $2. 

Note.  Any  article,  in  either  of  the  foregoing  departments,  which  shall  have  been 
nianufactured  in  the  family  of  the  person  presenting  it,  will  receive  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  and,  if  worthy,  a  suitable  premium. 

Glass,  Earthen,  Stone  and  Wooden  Ware.  For  the  finest 
collections  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Brass,  Copper,  Tin,  Iron  and  Britannia  Ware.  For  the 
finest  collection  and  best  specimens  of  articles  in  each  of  these 
departments,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Cabinet  Work.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Cabinet  Work,  a 
premium,  or  the  Society's  diploma. 

Iron  Fencing,  Gates  and  Posts.  For  the  best  specimens  of 
each — regard  being  had  to  cost  and  utihty,  as  well  as  ornament — 
a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Stoves.     For  the  best  Farmer's  Cauldron  Stove  ; 
do.  do.         Cooking      do. 

do.  do.         Parlor         do. 

— a  premium  of  $2. 

IIoRSE  AND  Ox  Shoes.  For  the  best  specimens  of  Horse  and 
Ox  Shoes,  a  premium  of  $1. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Horse  Shoes /yr  meadoiv  /«;k?,  a  pre- 
mium of  $1. 

India  Rudrer  Goods.  For  the  finest  collection  and  best  spe- 
cimens of  India  Rubber  goods,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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Brushes,  Combs,  Hats,  Caps  and  Gloves.    For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each  of  these  articles,  a  premium 
or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
Leather,  and  Articles  manufactured  therefrom. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Thick  Boots,  a  premium  of  $2 

Calfskin,  do.  3 

Thin  Boots,  other 

than  Calfskin,      do.  2 

Kipskin,  do.  2 

Thick  Brogans,       do.  1 

Fine  Brogans,         do.  1 

Ladies'  Boots,        do.  1 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Upper  or  Sole  Leather,  or  Morocco,  a 
premium  or  gratuity,  each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
For  the  best  single  Carriage  Harness  ; 
do.     do.    double  do. 

do.     do.    Cart  Harness — a  premium  or  gratuity,  each,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

For  the  best  Riding  Bridle,  a  premium  of  $1 

do.     do.       do.     Saddle,         do.  2 

do.     do.    Carriage  or  Cart  Whip,  a  premium  of  1 

Carriages,  Wagons,  Carts,  &c. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Family  Carriages,  for  one  horse  or  for 

two  horses  ; 

For  the  best  Covered  Wagon  ; 

do.     do.     Open  do. 

do.     do.     Farm  do. 

do.     do.       do.        Cart ; 

do.     do.     Farm      Wheelbarrow — a   premium   or  gratutity, 
each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Jellies,  Preserves,  Pickles,  and  Ketchups.  For  the  finest 
collection  and  best  specimens  of  each,  made  of  articles  of  domestic 
growth,  a  premium  or  gratuity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
Native  Wines,  Cordials,  &c. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Wines  from  cultivated  or  wild  grapes, 
not  less  than  two  bottles  to  be  exhibited,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Wine  or  Cordial  from  currants,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  or  elder  berries,  not  less  than  two  bottles  to 
be  exhibited,  each,  $1. 

Note.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  articles  presented  for  premium,  in  each  oT  the 
foregoiiijj  departments,  shall  have  been  manufactured  or  produced  within  the  County 
during  the  last  year,  and  by  the  person  presenting  them.  Also,  that  in  every  case,  the 
ExauMning  Commiiiee  shall  have  the  right  to  substitute  the  Society's  diploma,  for  a 
premium  or  gratuity,  or  to  give  it  where  no  premium  or  gratuity  has  been  ofl'ered,  at 
their    discretion 

All  discretionary  premiums  or  gratuities  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  actual  value  and 
utility  of  the  articles. 

Articles  in  either  of  the  above  departments,  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  by  persons 
not  resident  in  the  County,  shall  receive  suitable  attention  from  the  Committee,  and,  if 
worthy,  be  awarded  the  Sjocieiy's  di|>loma. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

For  a  certificate — signed  by  his  employer,  and  countersigned  by 
any  two  of  the  Trustees  residing  nearest  to  the  appUcant — of  the 
superior  quahfication  of  any  man  or  youth,  in  the  employment  of 
any  member  of  the  Society  for  a  period,  next  preceding,  of  not 
less  than  tAvo  years,  attesting  the  industry,  integrity,  respectful 
demeanor,  and  general  good  habits,  during  the  time,  of  the  bearer 
of  such  certificate,  a  premium  of  Membership  of  the  Society  and  a 
Diploma. 

AGRICULTURAL  ESSAYS. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  relative  importance  and  value,  as 
sources  of  profit,  of  the  various  grasses,  or  cereal,  fruit  or  vegeta- 
ble crops,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  relative  importance  and  value,  as 
sources  of  profit,  of  the  breeding  and  raising  of  the  different  classes 
of  farm-stock,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  fattening  of  cattle,  swine  or  sheep, 
detailing  the  process  and  expense  of  the  same,  a  premium  of  |10. 

Forest  Trees.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the  raising  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Forest  Trees,  a  premium  of  $10, 

Insects.  For  the  best  Essay  for  the  destruction  of  Insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  "such  as  CurcuUo,  Borer,  Ca7iJcer-Worm, 
Caterpillar,  Cut- Worm,  Squash-Bug,  Striped-Bug,  Rose-Bug, 
^c,  (f'c.,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Preservation  op  Winter  Fruit.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the 
preservation  of  Apples  and  other  "Winter  Fruits,  $10. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables.  For  the  best  Essay  on  the 
preservation  of  Vegetables,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Agricultural  Education.  For  the  best  Essay  on  Agricul- 
tural Education,  a  premium  of  $10. 

Farm  Accounts.  For  the  best  Essay  on  a  system  of  Farm 
Accounts,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Prize  Essay  on  Domestic  Poultry,  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Fences  for  Farms,  uniting  economy, 
strength,  and  appearance,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  extermination  of  Weeds  and  Plants, 
destructive  to  crops,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  preservation  and  application  of  Liquid 
Maiuire,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  new  Fruits  and  new 
articles  of  Field  Culture,  a  premium  of 
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For  the  best  Essay  on  the  value  and  application  of  Phosphate 
of  Lime,  or  any  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Bees,  and  Structure  of  Hives,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  feeding  Bees,  and  guarding  against  the  spolia- 
tions of  the  Bee  Moth,  a  premium  of  $10. 

For  the  best  plan  for  a  Barn  and  Barn  Yard,  with  regard  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Hay,  the  comfort  of  the  Cattle,  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  tending  them,  and  the  making  and  preserving  the 
Manure,  a  premium  of  $10. 

These  premiums  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  Essays  offered 
shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  decide  upon 
them,  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  Award,  without  reference  to  their 
comparative  merit. 

FARM  BUILDINGS. 

For  the  best  planned  house  and  out-buildings, — regard  being 
had  to  the  cost  and  economy  of  labor, — the  house  to  be  warm, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  a  cellar  protected  from  frost  and 
vermin,  and  the  whole  not  to  cost  over  $1,800  ; — to  be  examined 
by  the  Committee  on  Farms, — a  premium  to  be  adjudged  by  said 
Committee. 
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RULES  AND  GENERAL  REMARKS. 


It  is  understood  that  all  premiums  will  be  restricted  to  articles 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  County,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  premium  list.  Essays  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments being  excepted  from  this  rule,  are  open  to  general  compe- 
tition. 

Committees  are  particularly  requested  not  to  award  gratuities 
other  than  dvjjlomas,  or  such  as  are  specified  in  the  premium  list. 

Any  gentleman,  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  a 
premium  of  five  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  receive  the  amount 
exceeding  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  become  a 
member. 

The  stock  and  articles  intended  for  exhibition  and  premium, — 
working  oxen,  bread  and  butter  excepted, — must  be  on  the  ground 
at  or  before  12  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, to  be  entitled  to  any  premium.  Animals  will  not  be  allowed 
to  be  removed  from  the  pens  before  3  o'clock  on  Friday,  the 
second  day,  and  all  other  articles  not  until  5  o'clock,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  having  them  in  charge. 

In  order  to  extend  liberal  encouragement  to  citizens  of  the 
County  living  remote  from  the  Society's  grounds  in  Dedham,  a 
sum,. — not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, — will  be  appropriated  for  com- 
pensation of  travel  to  the  owners  of  all  such  neat  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep,  as  have  been  brought  or  driven  more  than  five  miles, — 
reckoning  the  distance  from  whence  they  came  to  the  place  of 
exhibition, — and  receive  no  premium.  Only  one  travel  will  be 
allowed  to  the  same  person.  Payment  Avill  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  mile,  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  steers  ;  eight  cents 
per  mile,  for  each  bull,  cow,  heifer  or  yearling  ;  ten  cents  per 
mile,  for  each  boar,  sow  or  litter  of  weaned  pigs ;  and  eight  cents 
for  each  flock  of  sheep.  But  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  for 
any  animal,  or  animals,  Avhich,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  them,  are  not  of  a  superior  character  and 
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worthy  of  exhibition,  or  have  not  been  entered  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society. 

The  animals,  while  on  the  gi'ound,  will  be  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society. 

No  person  serving  on  any  of  the  Committees  shall  have  a  vote 
in  any  case,  when  he  shall  be  personally  interested  as  a  com- 
petitor. 

All  other  Entries  for  premiums  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  November. 

Premiums  awarded,  and  not  called  for  on  or  before  the  last 
Wednesday  in  March  following,  will  be  considered  as  given  to  the 
Society,  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

After  the  objects  for  Exhibition  are  arranged,  they  will  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Committees,  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out their  consent. 

No  object  or  article  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless  it 
possesses  points  of  superiority  ;  and  the  Committees  have  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  withholding  premiums,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the 
articles  or  objects  are  not  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  same. 

The  Trustees  have  carefully  revised  and  approved  of  the  fore- 
going proposals  for  Premiums.  The  respective  Committees,  ap- 
pointed to  award  the  same,  are  required  to  enforce  a  strict 
conformity  to  all  the  rules  in  relation  to  Entries  and  Certificates. 

In  the  appointment  of  Committees,  the  Trustees  will  seek  for 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  individuals  in  the  various  towns  in 
the  County,  to  award  the  Premiums ;  but  should  they  fail  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the 
above  capacity,  they  will  rely  upon  the  forbearance  which,  they 
believe,  will  be  generously  extended  towards  sincere  and  unwea- 
ried efforts. 

As  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  make  to  the  Legis- 
lature an  exact  report  of  its  doings,  the  Trustees  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  citizens  of  every  town  in  the  County,  to  bring  out 
the  results  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 

Henry  0.  Hildreth,  Secretary. 
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